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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTEENTH EDITION 

The Ham/hook for Travellers in India was originally published by 
Mr John Murray in three volumes for the Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Presidencies. The first of these parts appeared in 1859, the 
Bengal volume not till 1882. The fourth volume dealing with the 
Punjab and North-West India was added in 1883. They were pre¬ 
pared by Captain E. B. Eastwick. M.P., who made long visits to 
India in the fifties, sixties and seventies of the 19th century in order 
to collect the material for them on the spot. 

These volumes were revised and brought up to date on several 
occasions, and in 1892 the Handbook was issued in a single volume. 
>T^ description of Ceylon was written by Sir Arthur Gordon. 
G.C.M.G. (afterwards Lord Stanmore); and the whole Handbook 
passed through the hands of Sir George W. Forrest. C.I.E.. then 
Keeper of Records to the Government of India. A .second edition 
of the consolidated Handbook was published in 1894. 

The third edition was issued in 1898. the general revision being 
undertaken by Mr Norwood Young. The next, the fourth edition, 
which was a reprint of the third, brought up to date, was prepared 
in 1901 by Dr Burgess. C.I.E. The fifth was a thorough revision, 
undertaken by Mr Herbert C. Fanshawe. C.S.I.. in 1904; and in 
that the Ceylon part was revised by Mr C. G. Ryan. The sixth, 
which was a reprint of the fifth, brought up to date, was also under¬ 
taken by Mr Fanshawe in 1907. The seventh in 1908 was undertaken 
by the same editor, and was mainly a reprint of the fifth. The sections 
on Burma and Ceylon were finally revised with the assistance of 
Mr G. E. Marindin and Mr C. G, Ryan. 

The next general revision ^s made in the eighth edition of 1911 
by Mr FanAawe. By* 1913 ihiother edition was called for. and a 
complete revision in the ninth was made by Mr Charles E. Buckland, 
C.I.E. The tenth edition of 1919, which was likewise a general te- 
' vision, was also prepared by Mr Buckland; but it suffered from the 
disabilities arising from the First World War. In 1920 a reprint of the 
1919 edition wras issued, with some necessary changes. The revision 
for the eleventh {1924) and the twelfth (1926) editions was undertaken 
by Sir John G. Cumming, K.C.I.E.. C.S.I. 

The thirteenth edition, published in 1929, and the fourteenth, 
in 1933. were supervised by Sir Evan Cotton. C.I.E. Full particulars 
of rearrangements and additions made were given in the Prefaces 
those editions. The fifteenth and sixteenth editions were revised 
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FimACE 


by ihe late Colonel Sir Gordon Hcam, C.I.E., D.S.O., R.E., for¬ 
merly Chief Engineer, Indian State Railways. 

The present edition has been revised by Sir Arthur C. Lothian, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., LL.D., who in the course of long service as a 
Political Officer, acquired a wide acquaintance with the Indian 
subcontinent. He has also visited Burma and Ceylon. In view of 
the partition of India into two distinct countries, the Pakistan 
routes have been separated from those of India and grouped 
together. This change, in conjunction with the transformation in 
the political status of all the countries concerned since the appearance 
of the last edition of this book, has necessitated a radical revision 
of iu tc.xL It b hoped that in ite altered form, the new edition of 
the Handbook will prove as useful to travellers as its predecessors. 

References in the text assunx a knowledge not always possessed 
by the tourist. A section of the Introductory Information has 
accordingly been allotted to an hbtorical outline, which covers 
both India and Pakbtan, as their histories are inseparable. The 
Index, now dbtinct from the Directory, supplements thb outline. 
The Directory gives the latest information available as to accom¬ 
modation and food, but it is advisable to check this locally, as 
conditions in this respect have altered greatly since the end of the 
British regime, and it would be sanguine to think that the editor 
had been able to keep track of all the changes involved. Against 
the smaller places are shown the principal objocu of interest in the 
vicinity, not only as a guide in planning tours but also because 
motor transport has brought most of them within reach without 
discomfort Folding maps are placed near the end of the relevant text 
in order to facilitate reference. The book b useful also as a Garettecr. 
A section showing the internal air services now available has been 
added. 

The spelling followed has been, nearly always, that adopted in 
the one-millionth scale maps of the Imperial Atlas issued by the 
Indian Survey Department. Thb system makes exceptions in favour 
of the older, though irregular, spelling of certain well-known places. 
The spelling of the Survey Department. Ceylon, has been followed. 

No attempt has been made to plan tours as these must depend on 
individual predilection, but the routes shown in this book cover all 
the places likely to be of interest to tourists, and should constitute 
an adequate framework for the eventual programme. Any oiw of 
the well-known Agencies will place experience at the disposal of the 
tourbt, work out tours in detail, and most of them use thb book. 

For thb edition the Editor has received most courteous assbtance 
from the Information Officers of the High Commissioners for India, 
Pakbtan and Ceylon, and of the French, Portuguese and Burmese 
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Embassies: also from Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Lloyd's Bank, the 
London Office of the Times of Ceylon, and the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. To all these he wishes to express his 
gratitude. He is also indebted to various friends for information 
regarding areas with which they had special acquaintance, especially 
to the gentlemen named below:— 

Sir A. J. Dash, C.I.E, (£. Bengal). 

Mr L. G. Coke Wallis. C.I.E. (£. Bengal). 

Mr C. G. Monteith of Duncan Macneill & Co. (£. Bengal). 

Mr G. R. Henniker-Gotley, C.I.E., D.S.O. (Kangra and Kulu). 

Mr W. H. Thompson, C.S.I. (Calcutta). 

Sir C. B. Cunningham. C.S.L. C.I.E. (Madras). 

Sir Francis Low (Bombay). 

Sir Henry' Holland, C.I.E. (Baluchistan). 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler, C.I.E. (Harappa and Mohenjodaro). 

Sir Terence Creagh Coen, C.I.E. (H', Pakistan). 

Dr E. T. Ha>’ward (IF. Pakistan). 

Qaa Waris Ahmad (W. Pakistan). 

Mr S. M. Haq (IF. Pakistan). 

Mr W. Salkeld of Steel Bros. & Co. (Burma). 

Sir John Wise, K.C.M.G., C.B.E. (Burma). 

Mr G. E. Rodgers (Jiddah). 

In addition to those named above there were many others, both 
Indian and European, whom he consulted on particular points. 
Full use has been made by him of suggestions received from 
correspondents, and of the notes received from his immediate 
predenssor. To all these he would like to render his grateful thanks. 

John Murray desires to associate himself with the Editor in 
according his best thanks to all who have lent their assistance. 

It is impossible, when conditions in the East are changing so 
rapidly, to ensure freedom from error in a book containing such a 
multiplicity of detail. The Publisher therefore hopes that the in¬ 
dulgent traveller will kindly point out any inaccuracies with a view 
to their correction on the first opportunity. Communications may 
be addressed to John Murray, 50 Albemarle Street, London. W, 1. 
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[NTRODUCTORY INFORMATION 


(1) GENERAL HINTS 

VASIN FUR VISIT 

The best season for a visit to the plains of India, Pakistan and Burma 
lie* between 15th November and the end of March. In the Punjab these dates 
can be extended at the risk of encountering great beat tn route, if the traveller 
has to pass through Sind, Central India or the Deccan. In October and April 
the heat is apt to be severe in the Red Sea and at the ports of arrival and 
departure. Up to 15th October and after lOth April the weather at the ports 
may be trying, much more so than in July, August and September, when rain 
cools the atmosphere. In Ceylon, August and September are agreeable months 
during the S.W, monsoon period, while December, January and February 
are pleasant when the N.E, monsoon is blowing in the Bay of Bengal. The best 
accommodation on the larger and foster steamers is usually booked months 
ahead—outwards between 15th October and 1st December and homewards 
for March and April; but all passages are subject to obtaining priority. Itutuio' 
should be made of passenger agencies, or at the ofAoes of the steamship 
companies.' 

Travel by air, however, has now largely displaced travel by sea in the case 
of passengers who are pressed for time, and not burdened by excessive luggage. 


LANOUAOa 

English is spoken at oU hoteb and railway sutions, and in all post and 
telegraph office; and the leading shops (European or Indian-owned) have 
attendanu who speak English. Local guides with some knowledge of English 
are available at all important centres. Visitors will find that educated Indians 
speak the language very well. A courteous request for information will 
ordinarily meet with a willing response. 


EXIlNSaS 


Hotel charges in the Presidency towns and Delhi during the cold weather 
range from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per day for tingle rooms, and Rs. 40 to Rs. 55 for 
double rooms; outside these placet they range from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20, and 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 respectively. In the hotels in the larger towns of Pakistan the 
chMges for board and lodging range between Rs. 15*. and Rs. 30s. per day. 
It is customary aho to give a gratuity to servants, including the water-carrier 
ibUiti), if any, and the sweeper, except in tome hotels where a charge is added. 
^ walking in the heal of the day is belter avoided, and distances are often con¬ 
siderable. taxis or cars are normally used for sight-seeing. At private house* it it 
usual to give a lump sum to the head servant for distribution amongst the staff. 
The railway charges ore usually 2i annas per mile for Itt class. I i for 2ad --Iam. 


I * irf P. 4c O. Co. (and Briloh IndU), 14 Cockipur Stroet, S.W. t; Oriont 

iiS*,* ^ E-C. 1 iBibby Lin., SS 1*111 Mil). 5.W. 1; MntKerin MaricinM*. 

brinchct; Cnndljiys, M Piriiinwnl Stmt. 
s!w* I* S.W. 1; American Frpra— CofDpaity, 4 Haynurfccf, 
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MOTORINO 
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and 6 pie for 3rd class. Disunces being great, the fares may amount «>o- 
siderable sums, and the tour requires planning. As elsewhere m the world, the 
traveller will have to supply himself constantly with a sufficiency of small 

***TaAb cost between 8 annas and Rs. 1 per mile. Rs. 5 and upwards for an 
hour, but a dehnite rate should be agreed at the outset. Pony tongas are iepe™ > 
available outside the large towns, which, if less comforuble. are conudcrably 
cheaper and will serve for shopping or short distances. 


SIOTOMNO 

Motor-cars are much in use. and the roads in all large towns and the main 
roads connecting these are generally fairiy good, although large nvers on some 
routes are not bridg^. Expeditions to places of interrat on “ earned 
out by car mote cheaply and conveniently than by rail. Cars and dnvers are 

available for hire at most centres. , i, a , k u . 

The Bombay Fresidency Motor Guldr. the H'fitrrn Mia Aolomobilr Asto- 
eiatkm Ham&ook and Motor Guide, the Automobile Auoeiation. Bengal. Motor 
Guide and Handbook (for North-East India), are all full of useful information. 
There are the following Automobile Associations, the Secretan« of wh^ 
win gladly give any information possible to visitors: (I) Western India A.A.. 

8 Queen's Road, Bombay; (21 A.A. of Bengal. 40 Chownng^ Calcutu; 
(3) South Indian A.A.. P.O. Box 325. Mount Road. Madras; (4) Motontts 
Associaoon, Ranchi: (5) Burma Motor Association. 104 Stra^ Road. Ran¬ 
goon: (6) A.A. of Western Pakistan. MeU Ram Buildings. Channg (Tw, 
Lahore; (7) Ceylon Automobile Club. Chamber of Commerce Building^ 
Colombo; (8) United Provinces A.A.. 32 Canning Road. Allahabad. 
Members of the Automobile Association, London, will receive advi« arid 
from-The Manager. Motor Union Insurance Company. Esplana^ 
Road Bombay; and the Manager. Motor Union Insurance Company. 11)1 
Netaji Subhas Street, Calcutta, or from the Secretaries of the Automobile 
AuodatiORi io the diffcrenl arems. 

The Ulcst regulations regarding the import into India of motor-cars lor 
touring purposes should be obtained from the automobile associations in the 
country of origin of the intending visitor, in case of change subsequent to the 
publication of this book. Normally these assodatioos will issue a Customs 
carnet, or other document, which will permit the temporary importation of 
motor-cars without payment of a deposit or further duty. 

For others than tourists there is in India a Customs duty on importw cara 
of 75% on the assessed value of the car. or Rs 6000 per car. whiciMver is 
higher. This is chargeable irrespective of the duration of use abroad; a w 
car is re-exported within two years, a refund is obtainable. A car shot^ be 
registered with a new number, and a driving licence obtained without delay at 
the Chief Police Sulion of the Port of arrivaL In addition to fees for rc^tralion 
and driving, a local tax has to be paid before a car can be used. In Pakhlan the 
regulations are similar, except that the Customs duty b 54 “/o plus a 10sales 
lax on the duty-paid value of the car. 

Maps on various scales (the 50 miles to the inch Road Map is convemeni) 
are avaiUWe from the Map Record and Issue Office. Survey of India. 
Calcutta, or from the Surveyor-General of Pakistan's (Tffice in Karachi; 
but It is best to obtain local advice. A useful booklet of Tourist Informa¬ 
tion has been issued by the Indian Oovernmcnl (Ministry of Transport), 
and also a list of hotel accommodation. A corresponding handbook for 
Pakistan is obtainable from Pakistan Publications, Karachi. 

The «"»■" roads are, as a rule, excellent from November to March. For tong 
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journejn by car some food and drink ihould always be taken, and arranfc* 
menu about a sleeping-place should be made in advance. If the party is of any 
size a second car for the servanu and baggage is a wise precaution in cose of 
a break-down. In the dryer paru of India, where the route is not inletrupted 
by rivers or hills, it is possible to motor almost anywhere, provided some cross¬ 
country equipment is taken, as there are always unmctalicd roads, or bullock- 
cart track^ luding from village to village, which can usually be negotiated by 
a car. (The equipment suggested is a small spade and two short planks for 
ridges or ditches, and two small rolls of old matting for sofi ground; but of 
course this is only necessary in the case of really rough going.) For journeys 
over sandy soil the tyres should be partially deflated, and so far as possible the 
car should be kept in lop gear. TiKre arc many roads with Irish bridges on 
them, over which a fool of water or more is passing. Cars, therefore, with a 
high clearance, and a powerful engine, are bmt suited to Indian conditions. 
Sun-haU and smoked glasses are desirable for long motor journeys even in 
the cold weather. 

Bombay. — For larsding and gelling ready for the road, Rs. 130 should be 
allowed. Bombay is the best place to land for a tour through Northern Indio, 
as the roods are good, and arrangements for petrol, etc., are easily made. 
Shipping Agencies in London are quite competent to arrange for landing, 
otherwise the Automobile Company. Queen's Road, will arrange to land and 
prepare cars so that all may be ready when the owner arrives. The Company 
should be addressed well in advance, and given the particulars of the proposed 
lour, and they will make all arrangements for supplies of petrol, etc., en route. 

Cakotta.— Landing, etc., and duty as above. The Russa Engineering 
Works, Mission Row. or O. Mackcnric St Co.. 208 Lower Circular Road, 
will land cars and make all the necessary arrangements. 

Karachi. --In the absence of through roads it is advisable for lourtsts 
proceeding up-country beyond Koiri to rail their cars port of the way. 


CUSTAtl A.SD CrOTHINO 

For the voyage ordinary English clothing will suffice, except in the Red Sea. 
In the latter, for day wear a man will find an open-necked shirt and shorts, 
or light trousers, the most convenient garb. Thin suits of gaberdine, linen, or 
Palm Beach material are also suitable. It is usual to dress for dinner on British 
liners, and for hot evenings a dinner-jacket of thin black maleriaL or shark-skin, 
will be found advisable. A lady will need dresses of washable material for 
daily wear and one or two light evening dresses. It is. hot^ver, a mistake to 
think that very little clothing tends to coolness. A coat or wrap ^ould be kept 
handy. A fancy-dress dance usually b arranged. Light rubber-soled shoes 
are best for deck wear by men, and ladies will find them useful for deck games. 

A careful distribution of articles needed for dilTerent parts of the voyage 
should be made, the baggage being labelled ‘'cabin,” "wanted on voyage.” 
and "not wanted on voyage.” os the case may be. TTie “wranted on voyage” 
luggage should contain sufficient underwear and clothing for slightly longer 
than the whole voyage—otherwise the passenger may be inconvenienced on 
arrisral. Modern nylon or terylene underclothes have however simplified thu 
problem. A bag. with a lock, for soiled linen will be found useful. On the larger 
steamers there are frequent "baggage days,” when passengers can have access 
to articles labelled "wanted on voyage" and re-stock a suit-case. On most 
ships there b a laundry. 

For those who want to sit about on deck, a good and strong dock chair is 
essential and b sometimes available on board: long cane chairs ate more 
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comfonxbk lluin the ordinary folding canvaa chair, but are unwieldy, and 
may be damaged in stacking. A cushion will be invaluable, if looked aficr, on 
the voyage and for railway travelling. 

For a viintcr tour in the plains of Pakistaa and of .Northern India generally, 
and in Upper Burma, a man must take a warm overcoat for use at night or 
in the early morning. A lady should have a li^t warm coat to wear on long 
drives before the tun rises or after it sets. While the midday it always warm, 
soroetimea hot. the evening dews may be so heavy as to wet the outer garment. 
Also, the cold of the nights and mominp is oAen very sharp, to that the 
secret of dressing is to begin the day in thinp that can be thrown off as the 
beat increases, and can be resumed as the cold returns. Sleeveless pullovers 
are therefore very useful adjuncts. In tome places in North India in t^ winter 
months the temperature will fall between 40* to 30* wilhm the two hours on 
either side of sunset, and the risks of serious chills arc very peat. It has often 
been said with truth that more illness is contracted from chills in India than 
from the heat. Real home winter clothing will be necessary if it b intended to 
visit any hill-station. If a traveller tacks this, he can carry on with suits made 
for htm in the bazar of pultoo. a coarse Indian tweed. llMy are comfortable, 
if not very sightly, and relatively cheap. 

Tbrou^ut the South ' of the pcninaula, and at most times in Bombay and 
Calcutta, tropical clothing b retiuired. Palm Beach or ootlon suiu for men, 
and ihln dresses for ladies, as alto khaki ridirtg- and shooting-suits of gaber¬ 
dine or drill, can be got cheaper and better in India than in England, and a 
local tailor will copy satisfactorily any old suit of an English pattern which 
the visitor cares to give him. 

Arrongemenu for washing clolbes. usually charged by the piece, can be 
made at most halting-places. 

The hospitality of India involves a considerable amount of dining out, 
and tberefore a lady should provide herself with several evening dresses. 
For comp. Jodhpurs should Iw worn, preferably with canvas spats, if it b 
desired to avoid torment from spear-grass. 

A good topi or bush-hat b essential for anyone likely to be much out-of- 
doors. Many London hatters have a selection of these; but, provided travellcts 
Uke care not to expose their heads to the tun daring the Utter part of the 
voyage, the purchase of these articles may well be left over til] arrival in 
India, where they will be cheaper and Icm likely to be of an out-of-date 
pattern; for fashions change even in these items. A lady will hnd that a felt 
bat orditvarily gives sufficient protection. A sun umbrdU (which should not 
be too thin) should not be forgotten. Every traveller must also provide himself 
with sun-gUsscs. for which Crooke's glass b recommended. 

A traveller in Ccyloa will seldom reejuire any but the lightest of clothing, 
except in the mountains, where the temperature becomes cooler as be ascends. 
At Kaody a light overcoat, and at Nuwara Eliya warm wraps and undercloth- 
mg ore necessary. 

KOOINO 

Every traveller who intends to travel by road or train in the interior should 
obuin a roll of bedding to be taken with him everywhere. The minimum equip- 
meni b a pillow, a good raroi (cotton-wadded quilt) and a couple of warm 
blankets, or, still better, an eider-down, with pillow-cases, cheap cotton shccu, 
and a light blanket. These can be packed conveniently in an ordinary holdall 
secured by straps. A waterproof ground^bcct b a useful addition. A complete 
equipment can be purchased on arrival in India. Soap and toweb are necessities. 

t Thb miy b* ukm m apphrine to ill ptena S. of Hydarabad, (DeccaiO, txthutnt 
iba hiidwt plaltau of Myaon. and (be various hiU-atatioaa. 
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TXAVnXlNO SUtVANTS 

A travelling lervant who can speak English is almost indispensable for those 
who travel by road or train, but should not be engaged except on the recom¬ 
mendation of a trustworthy Agent, such as Cox and King's, Thos. Cook A Son. 
Ltd., or the American Express Coy. He may be exchanged at Delhi or Calcutta 
if ill or unsatisfactory. Such a servant it necessary to wait on hit master in hotel 
bedrooms, and will be found very useful in a hundred different vrays when 
travelling and as an interpreter. Having ascertained beforehand the fair wages 
which such a servant ought to be paid (plus food allowance), the master 
should come to a definite arrangement wdth him before engaging him or 
advancing any salary; and it is advisable to have an agreement with him in 
writing. Clothing may be required and should be conceded, because the com- 
fon of the master will be affected by illness of the servant, but the outfit should 
be inspected to ensure its provision. Medical treatment should not be grudged. 
A settlement of all expenses incurred should be made at least weekly. Indian 
servants expect to be allowed a small rake-off on these accounts for items like 
boot polish, bianco, thread, laces, etc., whether used or not. 

Friends “up country" may engage a servant and send him to the port of 
arrival. “Up-country" servants are often cheaper and more trustworthy, but 
their knowledge of English is not generally very good, and they may be unhappy 
if far from home. Ladies may travel with an accredited man-servant without 
hesitation, and will ftnd him far more usefiil than an dydA in almost all respects. 
The services of a good dydA are more diflictilt to secure than those of a l^rer 
servant, and naturally are more expensive. The best dydAr with a knowledge 
of English come from Madras. During the first two or three days of his service 
it should be carefully explained to the travelling servant exainly what he is 
expected to do. and it will usually be found that be will therndler do this 
satisfactorily. If the servant proves satisfactory, it is the custom, when giving 
him a certificate, to make him a parting present. 

TOt/RS 

Tours necessarily depend upon the tastes and interests of individuais. The 
list of routes given in this book will, it is believed, enable travellers readily 
to plan them for themselves; and details (fully worked out, if desired) can be 
obtained from Messrs Thos. Cook A Son. Ltd., who have Eastern branch olDces 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi. Rangoon and Colombo, or from other Agencies, 
or from the Publicity Officers of Main Railways. Tours in the South provide 
plenty of interest, and ore cheaper, while the scenery leaves nothing to be 
desired, but the climate in the coastal belt is liable to be sticky. 

RAILWAYS 

Railways in India have recently been grouped into six zones, each publishing 
its own independent time-table and guide. In Pakistan the North-Western 
Railway covers the whole of W. Pakistan, and the East Bengal Railway docs 
the same for E. Pakistan. Newman's /mliait Bradjhaw, which covers all the 
railway routes in India and Pakistan, and gives general information of inland 
steamer and air routes, is convenient for general purposes, and desirable, 
as the tunes of trains are liable to alteration. A separate time-table published 
by the Indian Government for the use of tourists is also available. Trains are 
numbered and hours counted from midnight up to 24, as in France; thus 20.12 
is 8.12 pjn.^ and so on. 

Railway time throughout India and Ceylon is standard time, which is 5} 
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RAILWAYS 


hours in advRoce of Greenwich lime. The difference with regxrd to the kxal 
times (if kept) should be borne in mind. Siandsrd lime is 39 minutes in advance 
of Bombay, 9 minutes in advance of Madras. 2 minutes in advance of Allahabad. 
21 mimilcs in advance of Delhi. 62 minutes in advance of Karachi, and 
33 minutes in advance of Lahore. It is 24 minutes behind CaJeutu, and 
37 minutes behind ChitUjong. In Burma sundard time is 6i hours in advance 
of Greenwich, or 5 minutes in advance of Rangoon lime. Colombo lime is 
Si hours in advance of Greenw ich. 

At many of the larger towns there are two or more sulions. Where there are 
both, the traveller should, as a rule. book, not to the ‘"City," but to the ‘’Can¬ 
tonment" station; but before booking be should note which statioo is mentioned 
in this Handbook. In the 1st and 2nd class compartments the scats, which are 
wide, are to arranged as to form couches at night, but bedding and pillows arc 
not furnished. Each compartment it provided with a lavatory, and sometimes 
a thower: a coupd it convenient for married couples. At all tirsiinal ttationt, 
and at various large roadside stations, berths in the carriages can be booked 
beforehand. It will generally be found convenient to send a wrvant ahead to 
the station with the luggage, so that he may book it; if tickets have not been 
taken beforehand, a slip with the destination of the traveller written on it 
should be given to the servant to obviate mistakes. The payment of coolies 
(porters) it best led to a servant. It should be noted, however, that it has been 
decided to abolish first-class travel on Indian railways at an early date and 
gradually to introduce air-conditioned coaches whm the public demand 
justifies it. At present the latter are available only on the more important 
trains such os the Bombay-Cakutta Mail, the Frontier Mail between Bombay 
and Amritsar, the CalcutU-Dclhi-Kalka Mail of the Bombay-Madras Express. 
Pakistan railways wiU. however, not be affected by these changes. 

Special tourist cars, including kitchen and servants' accommodation, are 
avaibble for parties on the principal railways. These cars are furnished with 
fans, refrigerators, crockc^, cull^-, table-linen, towels, and bed-linen. If a 
party can be made up. thb method of travel wilt be found very convenient 
and even cheaper, if tlw cost of hotels, excess luuage, and carriages be con¬ 
sidered; estimates may be obtained from any Railway Publicity Officer. 

Travellers intending to use refreshment rooms should signify their intention 
to the guard of the train beforehand, and he will telegraph (free of charge) 
to the station indicated; in South India and Burma tickets for meals are 
purchased at the same time as the railway ticket. Mail trains usually carry ice 
and aerated waters for sale. Restaurant cart are run on roost of the express 
mail trains. 

The Station-masters are generally civil and obliging, and will, where p^ 
sible. arrange for ponies or conveyances at out-of-the-way stations, if notice 
IS given them beforehand; they will also receive letters addressed to their care, 
which nuy be a convenience to travellers. 

Heavy baggage must be registered and should be kept to a minimum: usual 
free allowonoc, 120 lb. 1st class. 60 lb. 2nd class. Haridling is not rough, and 
leather or wardrobe trunks only involve unnecessary expense. Travellers must 
be careful to sec that their heavy luggage is book^ to proceed by the same 
route as themselves; all small articles in the carriages should be carefully 
placed out of the reach of possible thieves and the gaiue shutters should be 
lowered and boiled at night. This it an essential precaution against railway 
Ihieves. who ore both numerous and skilful. When travellers leave their 
carriages in order to go for meals to the dining-car or the refreshment rooms, 
a servant or a station coolie, to be distinguished by a badge or armlet, should 
be placed formally in charge of the traveller's property. For a small sum the 
coolie can be trusted to guard it. 
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HOTEU, OAK ntMIALOWS AND RtST-HOL'SU 

Outside the Urge centres, there are Teur hoteb in India or Pakisun which 
come up to European standards, but many are quite comfortable. As they arc 
often crowded in the tourist season the traveller should give notice beforehand. 
Some of the larger Clubs admit recommended visitors, or members of affiliated 
Clubs, as honorary members, but it is seldom that such accommodation is 
availabk in the cold weather, unless it b arranged for by a friend beforehand. 
All property should be kept carefully locked in hotels. 

At the Dak Bungalows (Travellers’ Rest-houses established by Government 
in all important places) the keeper in charge (commonly called the khdittiima) 
win provide meals, but it is well to give notice of an intended arrival. The bed¬ 
rooms in these bungalows have an adjoining bathroom and are usually suffi- 
ciently, if roughly, provided with Ibrniture attd lights. They cannot be retained 
beforehand—the first-comer having the preference; and aficr occupying a room 
for twenty-four hours the traveller must give place, if required, to the next 
comer. There b a fixed fee for the occupation, ar^ usually for each of the simple 
meals to be supplied. In sonsc cases the khdnidma b a good cook. In small and 
out-of-the-way places it is best to take supplies—such as tinned beans and 
sausages, tint^ butter and milk, tea and sugar, and to arrange for aerated 
water from a good source by train. 

The information in the Text or Directory should be verified (as staled at 
the beginning) because dak bungalows may be convened to other uses, or 
the khdnvima withdrawn. 

There arc many places well wonh visiting, though somewhat olT the beaten 
track, where some kind of Rest-house b available, but no food; or on official 
Inspection Bungalow b available by special permission beforehand (it is not 
always obtainable), and usually servants, and food have to be taken. Details 
arc given in the body of the text. At some railway stations retiring-rooms for 
iravellere are provided, or waiting-rooms can be utilised in emergent cases, 
though the Railway authorities discourage the public from using them as 
Dak Bungalows. Before organising trips to less-frequented localities, inquiries 
should be made, and the traveller should be provided against emergeitcies. 
In villages it b generally possible to obtain such supplies as eggs. fowb. milk, 
and the local grain through the sution-master or village head-man, but the 
people will not lend their drinking or other vcvseb to Europeans. Village milk 
or water should ntstk be drunk until it has been thoroughly boiled, preferably 
under supervision. This is a necessary precaution against dysentery, cholera 
and typhoid, as the germs of these diseases are widespread. The Rest-house 
of Ceylon b more like an hotel than the Dak Bungalow in India, in that it 
b more frequently furnished with bedding and linen, and food is generally 
available. 


moo 

The traveller will, of course, realise that the quality of meat, fowls and eggs 
b not always up to the standard of a more temperate climate, but the food b 
nutritious. The sea fish is excellent, arvd b sent long distances in icc, and the 
river fish b generally fresh; but it docs not always agree with persons new to 
the country, and not even in the cose of the maluter or pa4> does it always 
commend itself as palatable. Came b generally available in the cold weather- 
quail (early and late in the season), snipe, teal, duck, partridge and sand- 
grouse. Raw fruit b better avoided at dinner-time. Aerated water should be 
drunk, and may be used for the mouth toilet in the tram; and the source of all 
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water should be ascertaioed. If the traveller leaves the beaten track be stould 
have a tiffin (luncheon) basket, conuinin* knives, forks, and other simple 
fittings: and a basket of supplies and aerated water (to be obuined only from 
proper manufacturers, not from itinerant vendors at stations). A 

Primus stove will be found a great convenience. Tea is probably safe, but the 
milk, tinned or bottled, from some safe source of supply, should be earned. 
Ice in an ice-box, with sawdust, or wrapped in a blanket, should be taken in 
the hot weather. 


HEALTH 

There ia no need to expect danger, if moderation it prai^sed. It it ^t to 
avoid heavy beer or spirits until the late anemoon. Maintenanw of goM 
general health will combat indispositions, and damp underclothing should 
always be changed os toon as possible. The necessity of using warm ovMcrats 
or pullovers eariy or Ute in the day has been mentioned. Excessive bodily 
exertion and consequent fatigue should be avoided by all who are no longer 

^^^deter malarial mosquitos, all bare skin should be covered before sunset, 
and a vanishing cream rubbed on face and hands hourly before retiring under 
a curtain. Mcpacrine it a prophylactic or remedy for malaria-D.D.'T. is 
an effective insecticide. InocuUtion against entcnc fever b advisable before 
or on the voyage. Avoidance of fatigue U necessary upon the occurrence of 
any indisposition, and only light food should be taken until h pa^ away. A 
,m.ii medicine-cate can be obtained from a chemist at the port of Unding. on 
hb advice. In cases of fever, or doubtful ailment, no lime should be lost in 
seeking the services of a quolifled medical man. 


SrOBT 

Sporting | A<-«i'«i*« have been incidcniaUy indicated in the routes. It ia 
advisable to join a party under the guidance of one of the organisers of such 
tours. Firearms arc subject to a heavy duty when brought into the country, 
see p. 6. Big-game shooting, except by special inviution, should not be 
attempted. There are Game Protection Societies. Small-game shooting (snipe. 

partridge, etc.) b not so easily obtainable as formerly, since 
cultivators may object to trespass, and conditions generally have altered. 
Antelope shooting in thickly populated areas b dangerous. Blue jays, pigeons 
and peacock are sacred to Hindus. The advice and company of local sports¬ 
men should be sought. Near Cantonments the ground b always too much 
shot over to afford good spon. Ankle-boou and leggings or Jodhpurs, should 
always be worn, as a defence against spear-grass and pobonous snakes. 

Excellent trout-fishing b avoiUble in Kashmir. Swat, Ootacamund, Shillong 
and other hill areas. Mahseer can be caught in many streams. Some people 
even find tank-fishing amusing. Pig-sticking, hunting, and yachting are obtain¬ 
able in a few relect localities, and paper-chases are in vogue around Colcutu 
and elsewhere. Racing b popular in the big towns. Squash couru and golf- 
courses are to be found in most large centres, and tennb b played everywhere. 
Golf-dubs are better brought with the visitor, but excelicnl tennb and squash 
rackeu are manufactured in India. 


CAStriNO 

Travellers who leave the beaten track with the intention of shooting, or for 
the purpose of visiting remote ruined dtica, should consult a firm spedalbing 
in camp equipment. Transport in the shape of camels, carta, baggage-ponies, 
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or bearen, cmn uuially be got in any district headquanert. and in the larger 
places can can be obtained. Those who intend to go into camp (as the Anglo- 
Indian term runs) should be experienced, or have friends who will make 
arrangements for them, and, in any case, a courteous request for assistance 
made by calling upon the senior local administrative officer is sure to meet 
arith a co-operative response; but perhaps the following suggestions as regards 
camp equipment may prove of use. In Kashmir this can be hired from the 
Agents there—elsewbere it will probably have to be purchased. 

Tent (Cabul tent, 80 Ib. complete) for self, and a pa! tent for servants, 
possibly one for the kitchen; a few iron tent-pep (wooden ones for sol) 
ground): and a mallet. Camp-bed, table, chairs, and carpet, indiarubber flat 
bath, and a board to sUod on, or tubbing can be done ^ pouring pots of 
water over the head (fresh pots can be purchased at any vtllap), a screen 
(koadr) to use as a bathroom, a washing-basin {chllamchl) and sUnd, hooks 
to strap on tent-pole for hanging clothes on. etc.; aluminium cooking-pots as 
required by the cook, a few knives, forks and spoons, aluminium plates, cups 
and saucers, and mustard, pepper and salt pots. Servants required in camp 
w a bearer and a cook; a water-carrier (bkUtl), and a sweeper may be got 
locally. All food for the traveller, except what be can shoot, must be taken with 
him. Food for servants, and some meat (goat or sheep or chickens), can be 
^t in any but the poorest villages. For bedding and clothes take blankets, 
sheets, a shooting-coat. Jodhpurs, and canvas or drill spats, a light flannel suit, 
a bush shirt or two. a topi, or sun-hat. and a cap for wear in the evening. A 
mosquito-net and poles will be needed and should always be used. In some 
pla« the sand-fly is a pest and a muslin curtain is necessary. A portable 
radio set is invaluable. 

If white ants are abwt. boxes should be raised on stones and caipeu should 
be shiAed every morning. The ravages of these and other insects are rapid and 
extensive. Only teak is immune. Persons not accustomed to camping out should 
always have straw pul on the ground under the tent carpet. Some apparently 
good camping sites abound in cattle-ticks. 

Plenty of canridges should be taken, since there are formalities in sending 
them by train. A few ball or expanding bulleu are useful in the event of 
encountering big game when out small-game shooting 

For medicines take quinine or mepacrine. aspirin, some aperient, some 
ch ort^yne and dtronelU oil or D.D.T, to avert insect bites. Castenani s 
paint for dhobie s itch, iodine for cuts or abrasions, and mercury perchloride 
for use m weak solution against prickly heat, are very UKful. Vinegar will cure 
wasp or bee stings, and ammonia relieves mosquito bites. 


PMOTOeXAPHY 

I. “T? ‘‘ of duty if shipped as part of a passenger's 

tgage and declared. The “Compass'' camera has an exposure meter built in. 
A cine-camera is useful for animated scenes in bazars or at festivals. For 
^te«u^ work a stand camera with tilting back and rising from is necessary 
involves a lem ^good covering power, and in any cveol one ofIa«e 
«* required. The ^ong^r ihe light the deeper the shadow, lengthen!^ 
greatly If detail b desired. The meter should be eaposed 
cahngs of apparraily weJI-lii buildings, a 

ahouU be developed as soon afler exposure as possible. The 
noowsary over-exposure demands control by bromide of potassium in dcvcloo- 

•‘recautJons ag^ "fogging" or halation, should be taken, and a 
colour screen it advisable in many cases with panchromatic plato^ fllms. 
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INDIOENOUl CXAfTS * 

In the field of ihc applied arts, metal work, carving. iewcUery and cmbroidco. 
the Indian aniun hat always possessed a highly developed sense of colour 
and form. Much of his skill is due to the herediury nature of his occupation. 
The potter, the carpenter, the smith, the weaver, each belong to a separate 
caste; a son follows his father's trade, and custom impels him to imiutioo. to 
that he has little creative power, and the workmanship is almost eusniy that 
of some thousands of years ago. Nearly every village hat iu potter, for in many 
households no earthen vessels can be used a second time. The forms of the 
utensils made by him are of great antiquity. The best glazed pottery is made 
in the Punjab (blue and white) and in Sind (of turquoise blue) under a trans¬ 
parent glaze, the usual ornament being a conventioiul (lower pattern. A fine 
coal-black pottery it produced in many parts of the country. The Madura 
(p. 458) pottery deserves mention for elegance of form and richness of colour. 
Gwalior pottery is much in vogue amongst Europeans. 

Metal work is now devoted to utilitarian purposes or personal ornament 
rather than military arms. The Punjab hat long produced gold and silver work, 
and especially parcel-gilt turahis or water vettelt of elegant shape and delicate 
tracery. Kashmir. Cutch, Lucknow. Bombay, and Cuttack (filigree) all produce 
gold and silver ware, while Tanjorc makes silver work on brass and copper. 
The Cutch hammered repouss^ work is of Dutch origin. The embossed silver 
work of Madras, with Dravidian figures in high relief, it called Swomi ware. 
Bidri work of silver and gold inlaid on iron has been revived at the Government 
Industrial School at Bidar (p. 367). Domestic utensils in brass and copper 
(Hindus using the former and Muslims the latter) are made all over India. 
The copper baiar at Bombay is celebrated. Moradabod ip. 280) produces 
brass and lacquered ware, Benares and Jaipur mythological images and 
emblems. Burdwan (p. 52) and Midnapore (p. 324) fabricate kansa. which is 
bell metal. Nagpur. Ahm^abad, Naiik, Poona, and Murthidabad are noted 
for brass and copper ware, which in Kashmir and at Peshawar hat Persian 
features. Nepalese brass work mcludcs lamps, ineente-bumers and bells. 

In the enamelling of Jaipur—the best in India—the colours are placed in 
depressions hollowed out of the noetal and ore made to adhere by fire. Jaipur 
is particularly famous for a fiery red (pigeon's blood). Other centres for this are 
Moradabad and Benares. For enaiiKl on gold Delhi may be mentioned: on 
silver Lahore, Kangra and Multan, several places in Sind, BhuJ in Cutch and 
Kashmir; on copper the Punjab and Kashmir. A green secret quasi-enamel 
is made at Partabgarh (p. 283) and in blue at Ratlam (p. 123). Glass was known 
in India at the time of the Mahabharata. and bangles are made all over the 
country in enormous numbers. Canges water flasks come from Sawonsa tn 
Parubgarh District. Alwar produces engraved gold and silver plate and 
bookbinding. 

In jewellery a variety of brilliant colours is produced by the free use of small 
scales of gems, otherwise valueless. It it worn all over the visible person. 
Jaipur b one of the great centres of the trade in gems of the less valuable tort. 
Gold jewellery may well have emanated in the South where the Mysore mines 
are worked to-day. Silver filigree work it an art of very ancient origin, and at 
Cuttack. Dacca and in Ceylon usually has a leaf design. Silver fish, flexible- 
jointed, ate made in the Monghyr District (p. 303). Each article of Bhutan 
jewellery is a work of an. Enamelled pieces come from places already named 
and from Hyderabad in the Deccan. The old Delhi work in cut and gem- 

t s«c ArU amd CtafU of /adia amd Ctykm by A. K. Coammnnmy (T. N. Fouli*. 
Edinburgh). 
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encrusled Julc ii highly prized. The pietra dura inlaid work of Agra b supposed 
to have bm introduce by Auaiin of Bordeaux. 

The black nood-carving of Bombay, in large piccca. and of Ahmadabad. 
in more portable objects, is in a style derived from the Portuguese. Kashmir 
also produces an endless variety of fine woodwork. Sandalwood may be 
enriched with marquetry (all the way down the West Coast and in Mysore), 
or ebony (at Nagina and Bijnor) or ivory (at Delhi, Benares. Vizagapatam 
and Amritsar). Ivory carving b carried on in Sylhet (fans), at Railam (bracelets) 
and Vizagapatam (Iwxcs, with stag's horn interposed). The Trivandrum School 
of Arts in Travancore makes a spccblity of ivory carving. Good work b also 
done in Delhi and Jaipur. White marble figures of gods and animab are 
carved all over Rajasthan, where thb stone b found, and at Fatehpur-Sikri 
models are made in soapstone. Models in clay of fruit and figures are made at 
Lucknow. Poona. Krishnagar and in the Punjab. Artistic leather work has 
been taken up as an industry in W. Bengal. 

Weaving was first peiTccicd in Indb, but embroidery came in with the 
•Muslims. The Creek name for cotton fabric, sindon. b etymologically the 
same as India (Sind). The word chintz b derived from the Hindu chhinta 
(variegated), while calico b derived from the place of ib production. Calicut 
(p. 440). Dacca muslin (the name b derived from .Mosul) had names which 
suggests its airiness. Indian mills now produce cotton cloths in great variety. 
Pure silk fabrics are made at Lahore, Agra, Benares, Hyderabad (Deccan) 
and Tanjore. Cold and silver brocaded silks (kincobs from tiK word kimkhwab, 
connected with the Chinese kin. gold) are declining, being out of Indian 
fashion, but Surat produces printed silks, worn by Parsi ladies with charming 
cITect. Bahawalpur (p. 473) b noted for damasked silks. The industry is reviving 
in Bengal and elsewhere. Gold and silver wire b drawn out with great skill, 
two shillinp worth of silver drawing out to 800 yards. The best embroidery 
comes from the North, much tinsel being used but without a tinsclly appearance. 
The shawb of Kashmir, nude from the finest wool of the Himalayan goat, 
were celebrated, chiefly because of the annual presentation by the State to the 
late Queen-Empress Victoria. Puttoo b a coarse woollen cloth made in the 
North, for example at the Egerton Woollen Mills. Dhariwal. in lengths for 
suitings, rough or smooth. The Rampur chador is a shawl, made at Amritsar 
and Ludhiana, of Rampur (Kangra) wool (pashmina). 

In the carpets, made in places like Mirzapur, Amritsar and Kashmir, the 
intrinsic difference between Eastern and Western decorative art b shown in 
the flowing classical "line of beauty" and in the "tree of life" borrowed from 
Persia. The carpet has a literature of its own. Cotton rugs can be obtained by 
special order, hut the dhurry or shatranji striped floor-covering b common aU 
over India for bedding wraps or tent floors, and has the advantage of immunity 
from insects. Central Asia carpets come in by caravan and are best purchased 
near the point of entry, Peshawar or Quetta, but many go through to Amritsar. 
A common design includes the filpai, the elephant's foot. The jainimoz rug 
represents a slab in a mosque floor. 


cimios 

Antique pieces can still be found, but it b best to go to a reputable dealer 
unless one b possessed of expert krtowledge. or has a friend who can supply it. 
Special caution should be exercised in the purchase of Oriental paintings and 
porcelain. One must not forget the maxim carraf rmpior, and realise that in 
bargaining the final figure will always leave the small dealer with a margin 
of profit, which may be considerable. 
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Tbc UtcfatuTC on India is enormous. The National Book Council has issued 
a list. Books for special subjects or places, and for Burma, Kashmir and 
Ceylon have been quoted in the body of the Handbook. 


(2) AIR ROUTES TO THE EAST 


The following are the Air Services connecting Southern Asia with other 
countries: 

Company Romes 

I. British Overseas Airways London • Karachi • Cakutla • Singapore- 
Corporation. Jakarta-Sydney. 

London -Cairo • Bahrein • Karachi - Delhi- 
Calcutta. 

London - Basra - Karachi • Calcutta - 
Rangoon-Bangkok-Tokyo. 

London • Cairo • Bahrein - Bombay - 
Colombo-Singapote. 


2. K. L. M- (Royal Dutch Air London • Amsterdam • Munich • Geneva • 

Lines). Rome • Cairo • Damascus • Baghdad • 

Basra • Dhahran - Karachi - Calcutu • 
Bangkok-Singapoie-Jakarta. 

3, Pan American World Air- New York • Boston • Gander - Shannon - 

ways System. London - Brussels - Munich • Istanbul • 

Beirut • Damascus - Basra • Karachi - 
Delhi • Calcutta > Bangkok - Hongkong - 
Manila-Okinawa-Tokyo-Guam Island. 

Wake Island • Midway Island - Honolulu - 
Los Angeles • San Francisco - Portland • 
Seattle. 


4. Trans-World Airlines. New York • Gander • Shannon • Paris • 

Zurich • Geneva • Athens - Cairo • Basra- 
Dhahran-Bom bay. 


3. Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. 

6. Air India International Ltd., 

Bombay. 

7. Air France. 

8. Braatheni. 


9. Scandinavian Airlmes System. 


10. Air Ceylon. 


Sydney - Darwin • Singapore • Calcutta • 
Karachi - Cairo - Rome • London. 

London-Geneva- Rome-Cairo-Bombay. 

Nairobi-Aden-Katachi-Bombay. 

London - Paris - Rome - Cairo • Bahrein - 
Karachi • Delhi • Calcutta - Saigon. 

Oslo - Suvanger - Amsterdam - Geneva - 
Rome - Athens • Cairo - Abadan - 
Karachi - Bombay - Calcutta - Bangkok - 
Hongkong. 

Stockholm - Cope nh agen - Frankflirl - 
Zurich - Rome - Lydda - Karachi - 
Calcutta - Bangkok. 

Colombo-Madras. 

Colombo-TiruchirapaUL 

Singapore - Colombo - Bombay • Karachi - 
Lo^on. 
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11. Air India Ltd., Bombay. 

12. Phtlippiae Air Line. 

13. Orient Airways Ltd. 

14. Ethiopian Air lines Inc. 

15. Iranian Airways Co. 

16. Bharat Airways Ltd. 


Colombo-Madras-Bombay. 
Karachi-Bombay. 

Manila - Calcutta • Karachi - Lydda • 
Rome • Madrid - London. 

KarachK^cutta-Dacca. 

Karachi-Lahore-Delhi-Dacca. 
Docca-Calcutu. 
Rangoon-Chitusong-Calcutta. 
Akyab-Chittagong-Calcutta. 

Nairobi • Addis Ababa • Aden • Karachi - 
Bombay. 

Teheran-Korachi-Bombay. 
Singapore-Bangkok-Calcuita. 


Fores from London run as follows (1954):— 


nOST CLASS TIMjaiST 



Single 

Return 


Single 

Return 


Karachi 

. £165 

£297 

0 

0 

£123 

£221 

8 

0 

Delhi. 

. £177 

£318 

12 

0 

£131 

£235 

16 

0 

Bombay 

. £171 

£307 

16 

0 

£125 

£225 

0 

0 

Calcutta 

. £190 

£342 

0 

0 

£142 

£255 

12 

0 

Colombo 

. £191 

£343 

16 

0 

£142 

£255 

12 

0 

Rangoon 

. £216 

£388 

16 

0 

£172 

£309 

12 

0 


These fares include all meals, hotel accommodauon. transport and tips 
throughout the entire joumcy. No further expenses need be incurred by the 
passenger. Each passenger is entitled to a transport of 66 lbs. The carriage of 
excess baggage is not guaranteed. 

Passports with the necessary visas must be carried on the person by all three 
routes. 

CaoMras: Restrictions are imposed by certain Governments upon the taking 
of photographs whether from the air or on the ground. 

Further information may be obtained in the case of British Overseas Air¬ 
ways from the Airways Terminal. Buckingham Palace Road. London. S.W.l; 
in the case of Air India International from their London oflke at 56 Hay- 
market. S.W.l; in the case of Air France from Air France. 52 Haymarfcet, S.W.l, 
or from Thos. Cook A Son. Ltd.. Berkeley Street, London, W.I, and in the 
case of K. L. M. from K. L. M.. 202-4 Sloanc Street, London. S.W.l. 


(3) VOYAGE FROM ENGLAND TO GIBRALTAR. MARSEILLES. 
MALTA. PORT SAID, THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL AND RED 
SEA TO ADEN AND BOMBAY 

The principal steamer Lines running from England to India arc the P. A O 
S.N. Company from London to Bombay, and the Anchor Line from Liverpool 
to Bombay or Karachi; the Bibby or Henderson Lines from Liverpool to 
Rangoon the Scindia S.N. Company from London to Bombay; several tines 
touch at Colombo. It is advisable to book a passage early as thm is a great 
seasonal demand. 

wmfort of the voyage depends much on the choice of the steamer, 
cabins now have portholes, and possibly the inner ones keep cooler. A 
b^ sailor should select a central 3x>sition and a cabin on a lower deck, where 
the motion will be less. 
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On going on board it is well to arrange for a seat at table as soon as possible. 
Scats are generally allotted by the chief steward. 

It is usual to distribute 10 per cent, of the single, or S per cent, of the return, 
fare among the stewards and bath attendants, etc., the cabin steward receiving 
the largest share. Otherwise the allotment should depend on the amount of 
call on their services, and the numbers on whom th^ attend. Stewards are 
hard worked and should not be summoned in their afternoon rest-lime. On 
the steamers of the P. & O. S.N. Company passengers are entitled to medical 
attendance by the ship's surgeon, at a ^arge per visit. 

The >oumey to Colombo can be shortened by taking the train across France 
to Marseilles and joining a French steamer there. The P. A O. mail 
steamers start from the Tilbury or King George V Docks, or Tilbury Landing 
Stage. 

Travelling by sea from England, through the Bay of Biscay, results in a 
saving of a few pounds, but it adds several days to the voyage. The first place 
sighted is generally Cape la Hague, or Hogue, on the W. coast of the Cotentin. 
in France, off which, on the 19th of May 1692. Admiral Russell, afterwards 
Earl of Orford. defeated Dc Tourville and sunk or burned sixteen French 
roen-of-war; then Cape Ftafetcrre (/uio irrrr},a promontory on the W. Coast 
of Galicia, in Spain, off which Anson defeated the French fleet in 1747. The 
next land sighted will be. perhaps. Cape Roca, near Lisbon, and then Cape 
St VliKeal. at the S.W. comer of the Portuguese province Algarve, off which 
Sir G. Rodney, on the 16th January I7S0, defeated the Spanish fleet, and Sir J. 
Jervis won his Earldom on the I4ih of Februao' 1797. and Nelson the Order 
of the Bath. aRer taking the S. Jouf and the S. Nieholat, of 112 guns each. 
This Cape has a fort upon it. and the white cliffs, 150 feet high, are honey¬ 
combed by the waves. Just before entering the Straits of Gibraltar, Cape 
Trafalgar ' will also probably be seen, imraorulised by Nelson's victory of 
the 21st of October 1805. 

Taagirr Ibn Batuta, the historian, who visited India between 1333-42. was 
bom there. The Portuguese occupied it in 1474; and. with Bombay, Tangier was 
part of the dowry of Katherine of BraipinTB. marri^ to Charles 11 of England 
in 1661. The English took possession in 1662, and the Royal Dragoons were 
then raised os the Tangier Regiment. The place was held against constant 
Moorish attack, and a siege in 1680, when the garrison was commanded by 
Mordaunt (Earl of Peterborough in 1689). In 1684 Tangier was abandoned 
to the Moors by Lord Dartmouth, accompanied by Samuel Pepys. Kirke 
was the last Governor with his "Lambs," bunng the crest of the House of 
Braganra, raised 1682. In 1923 it was administered by an Intemational Com¬ 
mission. Spain occupied it in 1940, but in 1945 withdrew her troops at the 
request of the four Great Powers, and an Intemational rigime is again in force. 
Tarifa IJebel Musa) it passed, and Cihraltar comes in sight. 

CIBRALTAR.--AS steamers rarely stop for more than a few hours, 
passengers will not find time for anything beyond a walk in the town and lower 
fortifications. The place is a good one to buy tobacco, as it hat been a free 
port since the time of Queen Anne. There arc steamers frequently to Algeciras 
(Al-jazira, the peninsula or island), 6 m. across the bay, and the terminus of 
the Spanish railway to Graiuida. , 

Gibraltar was reckoned as one of the Pillars of Hercules, the African pillar 
being Abyla, near Ceuta, which was taken by Pnnee Henry the Navigator 
of Portugal m 1415. It was taken from the Visigoths in a.d. 711 by Tarik Ibn 
Zayad-Jab-ol Tarik -■ Gibraltar—and reuken by Castile. 1309-33, but not 
finally wrested from the Moors till 1503. In 1704 it was taken by the English 
r Tarf-al-ghxrb, the tide at the Wesc 
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With Dutch usiitancc. and ceded by the Treaty of Utrecht. 171J. It iustained 
jcveral sharp sieser by the French and Spaniards until 1779, when the memor¬ 
able siege which lasted four years comtiKnccd and ended by the repulse of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain by the garrison under General Eliott, 
Lord Heathhcld of Gibraltar. In a Mntry-box were found the often misouoted 
lines: 

**God and the soldier all men adore 
In time of battle and no more. 

When war is over and all things righted 
God is forgot and the poor old soldier sliidiied.** 

Adapted from linet by Thojaas GoatxMv (I6I2-8S). 

It was again ceded by the Treaty of Versailles, I7SJ. The area of the rock 
is It M). m. 

As the steamer rounds Point Camero. an exposed bay 6 m. wide and 10 m. 
deep is entered, and a fine view is obtained of the vast rocky promontory, 
running N. to S.. which on the N. face rises in a precipice 1200 ft. high. It is 
3 ffl. in length, a^ from | m, to | m. in breadth: and is joined to the mainland 
by a low, sandy isthmus. I { m. in length, it is steep and rugged, but on the W. 
■here is a slope of from 200 to 300 ft. from the rock down to the sea. There 
are three peaks-N. is the Rock Cun, or Wolf i Crag. 1337 ft; in the centre 
the Upper Signal Sutfam. or El Macho. 1255 ft. high; and S. is O'Hara's Tower, 
1408 ft. Here the rock descends to 35iadmlll Hill Flats, a level plateau } m. 
long, which ends in a still lower plateau from 100 to 50 ft. above the sea, called 
lUiropa Flats. The mole, landing-place, and dockyard occupy the west side 
from opposite O'Hara's Tower to the Signal Station, and the town lies above 
them. 

West Port Street forms the main thoroughfare of the place from the land 
Pori to the South Port Gate. Sketching is strictly prohibited. The hour of 
evening gun-fire varies according to the time of year; a few minutes later all 
gates are shut till sunrise, though up to a later fixed hour entrance b permitted 
with certain police formalities. 

The Mam Street may be followed os far as the Alameda. outside the South 
Port; this was the parade ground until 1814, when Sir George Don made a 
lovely garden. It contains a Dragon Tree reputed to be over 1000 years old. 
A column brought from the ruins of Lepida is surmounted by a bust of the 
Duke of Wellington, and there b also a bust of General Eliott, the hero of the 
great siege, 1779-83. Half-way down the street b the FAchaage, with the 
^b House to the W. The Anglican Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity, 
built in the Moorish style in 1832. stands near these, and the Governor's 
residence, which once belonged to Franciscan friars, it "The Convent." The 
Library was founded in 1804. Outside the South Port Gate b a small cemetery, 
■n which many who died of wounds received at the Battle of Trafalgar are 
"■tried ; and farther South, below the Abmeda. b the dockyard. An upper 
^ a lower road lead from here to the Windmill Hill and Europa Flats, 
^ond these, on the East shore, b the summer residetKc of the Governor, 
Toe Cottage." built by General Fox. 

I^order to explore the Heights and fortifications of Gibraltar a special 
order from the Military Authorities b necessary. From the Rock Gun there 
n a line view of the Ronda Mountains and the Sierra Nevada; the .Moorish 
^•stle (A.D. 746) b on the way to it. and under a massive tower, called the 
lorre de Omcnaga, are some tanks. Beyond are the wonderful galleries in the 
convict labour. From the Signal lloose the view 
eludes the Atlas Mountains, Ceuta, and Barbary, ending with the Bay of 
rangier, a Morocco seaport. Between the Rock Gun and O'Hara's Tower 
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live some Barbary apes arhich art jealously protected. South of the Signal 
Sution. and 1100 ft above the tea. b St Midsael's Cave, visited by special 
permission only; an entrance scarcely 6 ft. wide leads into a hall 200 ft. long 
at>d 60 ft. hi^. supported by stalactite pillars like Gothic arches. Beyond, 
smaller caves have been traversed to a distance of 288 ft. In Windmill Hill 
arc the four Genista caves, where many bones of men and animals have been 
discovered. A complete "Neanderthal" skull sras found in 1929. 

Beyond the Land Port Gate is a causeway leading into Spain, with the bay 
on the left, and the “Inundation." a sheet of water so called, on the right. 
Beyond these is the North Front, where arc the Victoria Gardens and the 
race-course. An aircraft runway. 1000 yd. long, projecu into Algeciras Bay. 
The Eastern beach is called “Ramsgate and Margate.” in Catalan Bay. Across 
the isthmus is the Neutral Ground. Behind the Spanish lines b the town of La 
Linea de la Conception, housing many workmen who come daily to Gibralur. 
Until 1947 the Calpe Hunt used to meet in Spain. 

MARSEILLES (826 m. from London by railway). P. A O. steamers no 
longer call at Marseilles when outward bound, but do so on the return journey. 
Passengers to Colombo by the Messagerics Marilimes stiU, however, leave from 
Marseilles. The Grand Hotel Terminus at the station b convenient for one night. 

Those who have thne to spare can drive op the main street, or Cannebiire, 
to the Museum, with a Picture Gallery and Zoological Gardens, and then 
from the middle of the former by the Rue de Rome and the Prado to the 
coast East of the dty. and along t^t back to the Port by the Comicbe, finally 
visiting the church of Notre Dame de la Garde (by a ftinicular lift) for the sake 
of the splendid view, which includes the Chiteau dTf of Monie Cristo. The 
sanoe round can be made by the electric tramways. 

On the voyage to Port Said the Straits of Bonifado (230 m.) divide Corsica 
(French) from Sardinia (Italian). Stromboli. the volcano in the Lipari Islands, 
b about 450 m., and the Straits of Messina about 630 m. from Marseilles. 
Reggio in Italy and Messina in Sidly bhux with light at nighL and the earth¬ 
quake of 1908, which destroyed both places and killed 100,000 people, b 
only a memory. Mt Etna b visible aft^ passing the Straits. The only land 
likdy to be seen thereafter b Crete, as the route lies too far N. of Malta. 

MALTA. —George Cross.—On the direct run to Malta Aiglets (French 
since 1842) may possibly be seen, its white buildings stretching like a triangle, 
with iu base on the tea and the apex on higher ground. Cage Fei and the 
promontory of the Seven Capes, jagged, irregular headlands, are passed on 
the starboard side, also Cape Boa. the most V<iortbem point of Africa, and the 
Ilian dof PantellarU. the ancient Costyra, between Cape Bon and Sicily. It b 
8 m. long, volcanic, and rises to a height of more than 2000 ft. There is a town of 
the same name near the seashore, on the western slope, where there b much 
cultivation. Although strongly fortified, it was captund by the Allies in 1942. 

The Maltese grt>up of islands consists of Cota. CoodM. and Mafta, and 
stretches from N.W, to S.E.., the total distance from San Dimitri, the most 
W. point of Goto, to Ras Benhisa. the most S. part of Malta, b^g about 
25 m. From the nearest point of Goto to Sicily b 55 m., and Africa b 187 m. 
distant from Malta, which b 17 m. long and 8 m. broad, with an area of 
95 sq. m.. and the popubtion b 300,000. It consbu of calcareous rock, the 
highM point being 590 ft. above sea-level. Towards the S. it ends in pre¬ 
cipitous clilTs. It has a barren appearance, but there are many fertile gardens 
and fields, enclosed in high walls, where fine oranges, grapes, and figs, and 
other crops are grown. A great deal of the soil has been imported from Sicily 
as a condition of trading in the past. The Maltese language b unique, a mixture 
of Arabic and Italian. 
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The port xomewhal E. of lh« centre of Uie Northern shore consirtJ of two 
fine harboiin on both ikks of a promontory. Moeal Xiberras, or Sciberrai, 
on which Valetta is built. The Western or quarantine harteur, protected by 
Fort Tigiic (1792) on the W., is called Marsaomsdtetto, with Fort Manoel (1732) 
on Jezin Islattd; the other is VaJetta. the Grand Harbour, Uie entrance pro¬ 
tected on the W. by Fort St Efano (1488), at the ertd of Sdberras (lighthouse), 
and on the E. by Fort Ricasoli (1670). The Grand harbour runs away into 
inlets, in which ore the dockyard, victualling-yard and arsenal—all of which 
are commanded by the guns of St Angelo, a Moorish fort (a.d. 870) behind 
St Elmo; on the E. side here is the town called Citta Viltoriosa (formerly 
Borgo). renamed after the Turkish repulse, and on the S. the Maraa flats. 
The mail steamers are moored in the quarantine harbour. A long flight of 
steps or a lift (210 ft.) leads to the Stnda .San .Marco, which leads to the 
(King's Way) Strada Rcale. in the town of Valctta, so called from Jean de 
La Valette, Grand Master of the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, who built 
it after the Turkish armament sent against Malta by Sultan Soliman II had 
been repelled. The foundation stone was laid on the 28th of March 1566, and 
the whole town, designed by one architect, Girolamo Cassar, was completed 
in May 1571. 

Left of the Strada Realc is .St John's Cathedral (1573), designed by Cassar. 
Tlw floor slabs bear the arms of knights of dilTerenl “langucs" interred in 
this church. The High Altar was made in 1686. In the flrst chapel on the right 
thealur-piece represenu the beheading of John the Baptist, and is by M. Angelo 
Caravaggio. In the next chapel, which belonged to the Portuguese, are the 
monuments of Manoel Pinto and Grand Master Manoel de Vilhena. the 
latter of bronic. The third, or Spanish chapel, has the roooumenu of Grand 
Masters Perellos and N. Cotoncr, and two others. The fourth chapel belonged 
to the Provencals. The fifth chapel is sacred to the Virgin, tod here are kept 
the town keys, taken from the Turks. On the left of the entrance is a bronre 
monument of Grand Master Marc Antonio Sondadario. The first chapel on 
the left is the sacristy. The second ebapd belonged to the Austrians, tlie third 
to Italians, containing pictures, ascribed to Caravaggio, of St Jerome and 
Mary Magdalene. The fourth is the French chapel, and the fifth the Bavarian, 
and hence a staircase descends to the crypt, where are the sarcophagi of L'Isle 
Adam, the first Grand Master who ruled in Malta, de La Valette and others. 

Outside the Goveraor's Palace, formerly the Grand Master's, on each side 
are plaques, one with the ciution of the award of the George Cross, the other 
with the Tribute of President Roosevelt (1943). Inside are armed figures 
carrying the shields of all the Governors from the first Grand Master to the 
present day. In die armoury is the original deed granted to the Knights of 
St John of Jerusalem by Pope Pascal II in 1126, and the deed when they left 
Rhodes in 1522. In the Council room are Gobelin tapestries (1708) depicting 
the four Continenu. The Lihrary (1761), close to the Palace, contains 40,000 
volumes and some Phoenician and Roman antiquities. The Opera House, the 
Rowse, the Courts of Justice, once the Auberge d'Auvergne,' and the Union 
Oub. once the Auberge de Provence, and the statues of L'Isle Adam and de 
La Valette are in the Strarla Reale. The Museum is in the Auberge d'ltolie 
n574). The Piazza Regina and Upper Barracca afford splendid views of the 
Grand hartjour. The .MiUlary Hos^tal has the largest room in Europe, 480 ft. 
iMg, erected in 1682 by Grand Master Vasconcelos. Below the Military 
Hospital is the Civil Hospital for Incurables, founded by Caterina Scappi in 
1646. St Paul's (Anglican) Cathedral (1838) overlooks the W. harbour; 
part of the organ was buUt for Chester Cathedral in the reign of Charles II. 

Outside Voletta it the Hypogeum (discovered 1902) with caves and a temple 

' Tb* Aubergt* were the hoMds or "huw" of the Kniahti fnim th«M couiwivs. 
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ofTarxien. On« mile bejond the Porta Reale i» the Governor'* country PalaM 
of St Annwio. About 1 m. farther to the S.W. i* Citta Veedila (Noubile). the 
old capita), on a ridge from 200 to 300 n. high. The real Cathedral is here. 
St Paul's, and at Rabat! are some curious catacombs. St Paul's Bay. where he 
landed after shipwreck (a.d. 5«>, lie* towards the N.W. end of the island; 
there is a statue of bronre erected on an itict (Salmoneta). The neolithic ruins 
at llaglcr Chrm (excavated 1839), properly Hajar Kaim. "upright stone.” are 
near the village of Casal Crendi. These ruins, forming small enclosure*, are 
connected with one another by passages, and all contained within one lar^ 
enclosure. The building is even more impressive than Stonehenge. The main 
entrance is on the S.S.E., and on the left of the court is an altar with the 
semblance of a plant rudely sculptured on it. Similar remains are found^ at 
Mnaidrn and in Gozo. where there is a neolithic "Temple of the Gianu.” 

Malta i* said to have been occupied by the Phoenicians in 1500 b.c. and by 
the Greek* 736-480 a.r. The Carthaginian* then got possession, and the 
Romans took it towards the close of the Second Punic War (28 B.C.). The 
Goths and Vandals invaded it in a.o. 420. In a.d. 520 Bclisarius made it a 
province of the Byiantinc Empire; the Muslims conquered it m a.d. 730. and 
Count Roger, the Norman, captured It in a.d. 1090. It then passed to Loui* IX. 
to the Count of Anjou, and to the Kinp of Castile, and then to Charles V. 
who gave it. in 1530. to the Knights Hospitallers of St John of Jerusalem, 
driven from Rhode* by the Turk*. On I8ih May 1565 the Turks attacked St 
Elmo. St Angelo and Sanglca. but the siege was raised on the 8th of September. 
The Knights had their own flag, mint, fleet, and army, and accredited am¬ 
bassadors to foreign Courts. In the archives are letters from Henry Vlll. 
Charles II and Anne, addressed to them as Prince*. A Continental Order still 
ctaims Sovereign rights. On the 7th of September 1792 the French Directory 
commanded the Order to be annulled. The British Order was constituted by a 
Charter of Queen Victoria. On the 7th of June 1798 Bonaparte arrived with a 
fled of transport*, and Malta was surrendered by Grand Master Hompcsch. 
A tree of liberty was planted before the Palace, and churches, palaces and 
charitable houses were pillaged. On the 2nd of September 1798 a general 
revolt took place. Nelson blockaded Valett* on 2nd September 1800, by 
invitation recorded in an inscription (1814). and on the 5th the French com¬ 
mander, General Vaubots. surrendered. Since 1814 Malta ha* been a British 
possession and has hod a large measure of self-government since 1921 (with¬ 
drawn temporarily in 1936). In 1947 a new constitution was granted which 
provided for a Legislative Assembly of 40 members elected by universal 
sulfrage by proportional representation, and an Executive Council of 8 
ministers, certain powers of defence being reserved to the Governor. 

Malta was the focus of much bitter fighting by sea and air during tiK last 
War, and its capital, Volclto. was very severely damaged. In recognition of 
its successful defence, and the bravery of it* inhabitants, it was awarded the 
George Cross in 1942. There is a Malteve nobility of Baron*. Cdunt* and 
Marquises, which is recognised by the British Crown. 

PORT SAID. ECYRr AND IHE SUEZ CANAL.— The land about Port 
Said is so low that the approach to the harbour would be difficult were it not 
for a lighlhouic. 184 ft. high above sca-level. built of concrete, which stands 
a short distance inland to the right of the harbour, close to the W. iwle, and 
shows an Hcctric light flashing and visible 20 m. off. The harbour is formed 
by two converging breakwaters. Near the S. end of the West jetty there was a 
statue of the founder, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-94), in the Consular Service 
in Egypt (1832-37), since destroyed in a riot. Another monument is the 
Australian War Memorial, unveil^ on 6lh December 1931. 
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Port S«M h a t'cry imponant fbcllint atalion. TKc Canal Compan>'t offlcn 
arc on the embankment that teparates the Dock du Commerce from the Dock 
de rArwnal. Here the paauge of ahipt can be watched on a model for control 
of the traffic. Oppoaite the anchorage on the Manna it the French pilou' 
office, where the draught, breadth, length and tonnage of each ship cnteiing 
the Canal it noted. Express trains leave Port Said for Ismailia. Suez, and Cairo, 
uking about 4| hours to Cairo. 

The Canal, formally opened 17th November 1869 by Eugenic. Empress of 
the French, look ten years to build, and is about 100 statute m., or 86 nautical 
m.. in length. The distance between Port Said and Ismailia by the Canal is 
49 statute m.. or 42 nautical m. As far as Ismailia it runs due N. and S.: it 
then bends to the E. for about 3S m., and b again almost straight for the last 
20 m. Distances are given in statute miles. 

The width of the Canal is sufficienl to pass ships without mooring, and the 
minimum depth is 38 ft. Dredging is continuous. The Emprra of Britain. 
42.348 tons, is the largest ship to have passed through. Night traffic began in 
1887. The maximum speed authorised ts 61 nautical m. an hour, except in the 
large Bitter Lakes, where ships may go full speed. 

The share capital of the Canal Company is 200.000.000 frs.. of which the 
British Government owns 45% of the shares, bought in 1875 from the Khedive 
Ismail for £4.000.000. The concession ceases on I6ih November 1968. The 
Canal route saves about 4460 m. on the length of the route (10.720 m.) by 
the Cape of Good Hope from London to Bombay. 

The railway and motor road to Ismailia run on the W. bank. On the W.. 
as far as Al Kaatara (the Bridge). Is Lake Maiuala. and on both sides a sandy 
desert, on which foxes, iackals. and hyenas wander al mghl. 20 m. from Port 
Said the old Pelusiac branch of the Nile is crossed, and 8 m. to the E. are the 
ruins of the ancient city of Pelusium. At At Kantara. 29 m. from Port Said, 
the Canal inlcrscctt the caravan track between Egypt and Syria. Here the 
passengers on the railway from Egypt to Palestine cross the Canal by ferry; 
and start again from the railway station on the E. bank. The War Cemetery 
has 1626 graves, of which 341 are those of Australians and New Zealanders. 
10 m. to the W. is Tel Dafaaa, the site of Daphne, the Taphnes of Judith. 1. 9. 
At 2 m. S. of Al Kantara the Canal enters the Lake Bala, and after 12 m. 
reaches the promontory Al Fardoa. which it cuts through. Thence, after 4) m.. 
it reaches Al Ckr, the highest ground in the isthmus. 65 ft. above sea-level. 
There was a great camp here when the works were in progress, and a staircase 
of too steps led down to the Canal. Beyond this, near the entrance to Lake 
I'imsa, just half-way between Port Said and Suez, a small channel joins the 
maritime Canal and the Fresh-water Canal. The difference of level is 17 ft.. 
which is overcome by two locks. A steam-launch comes to meet steamers in 
the lake, and land passengers for 


ISMAILIA (named after the Khedive Ismail) was, during the War of 1914-18, 
a base of operations against the Turks. From the landing-place a road runs 
from E. to W. In the W. quarter arc the station, the landing-quays of the Fresh¬ 
water Canal (1862). and blocks of warehouses, and beyond (hem the Arab 
village. In the E port are the houses of the employes, and the works by which 
water is pumped from the Frcsh-walcr Canal to Port Said. On the hi^ ground 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Ismailia a fine hospital (Hdpital Sainl- 
Vincent de Paul) has been built by (he Canal Compsmy. By the Anglo-Egyplian 
Treaty of 1936 the British troops in Egypt were concentrated round Ismailia 
and Moascar, headquarters Fayid, hut agreement was reached with the Egyptian 
Government in October 1954 for their removal and substitution of civilian 
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control of the base. On the road to Suez it a memorial to the Defence of the 
Canal, 1915, on Jefad Mariam. 

The courte of ihe Canal through Lake Tlinta (4S m.). or Bahr al Titma. 
"The Lake of the Crocodile" (until the water became tall), it marked by buo)a. 
After 4 m. the Canal reaches the higher ground of Tustum. where the level 
of the desert U 20 ft. above the tea; and here the flrtt working encampment 
in the S. half of the itthmut was formed in 1859. 3 m. to Ihe S. is Scrapcitm. 
where the level it from 15 to 25 ft. above the sea. to called from tome remains 
of a temple of Serapit, lying 4 m. to the W. U m. from thu the Canal eniert 
the Bitter Ijiket, where the courte in the Little Lake it again buoyed. These 
lakes are the ancient Gulf of Heracopolis, and some authorities hoW tlwl the 
passage of the Itraeliiei was through this. At the N. and S. ends of the principal 
lake u an iron lighthouse 65 ft. high, on a solid masonry tw^. After 86 m. 
from Port Said the deep cutting of Shaluf it reached, in wlwh it a band of 
sandstone, vrith layers of limestone and congloroerate, in which fossil remaint 
of the thark. hippopotamus, tortoise, and whale, have been found. From this 
to the Suez mouth of the Canal is 12) m. 

It can be very cold al night while passing through the desert. 

SUEZ was supposed to be the spot near which the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea under the guidance of Motes and where the Egyptian army was 
drowned, but modem criticism lends to place the scene farther N. In the early 
yean of the ISth century Suez was little better than a small hshing village, 
galvanised now and then into commercial life by the passage of caravans 
going to and fro between Asia and Egypt. But in 1837, owing to the eaettions 
of Ueutenant Thomas Waghora (1800-50 : sUtuc at Suez), the route through 
Egypt was adopted for the transit of the Indian mail, and in 1842 the P. Jt O. 
Company began running a line of steamen regularly between India and Suez. 
Suez soon began to iocretie in size and importance. It suffered, however, 
from the want of fresh water, until the completion (1863) of the Frcsh-waler 
r«n.l to Suez brought Nile water to the town. Steamers now usually anchor 
in the Roads, about 1 m. distant from Port Tew-flk. the entrance to the Canal, 
and about 2) m. from the iowti of Suez. A railway line runs to Ismailia and 
on to Ckiro, with a branch to Port Said. A direct line also operates over the 
desert between Suez and Cairo. 

fjie OU Town itself offers few points of interest. To the N. of the town on 
the heights is the chalet of the Governor, from which there is a magnifleent 
view. In the foreground is the town, the harbour, the roadstead, and the 
mouth of the Suez Canal; to Ihe ri^t. the range of Cebd Aftaka. a most 
striking and beautiftil sight, with iu black-violet heighu hemming In Ihe 
Red Sea. Away to the east, though considerably farther S., are the rosy peaks 
of the Mount Sinai range; and between the iw-o, the deep blue of the gulf. 

EXCURSION TO CAIRO.—A visit to Cairo may be possible while the 
steamer it passing through the Canal. The purser on board will provid e 
detoib of the cost, timings, etc., and will make the necessary arrangeroenlt 
by wirdesa with Thos. Cook A Son. Ltd. in Cairo. On the outward journey the 
excursion cannot be undertaken by passengers on the mail steamers owing 
to insufficient time between arrival at Port Said and departure fiw Suez. 
It is usually practicable for pasaengers on cargo ships. Special facilities arc 
granted by the Egyptian Authorities, and no visa is required. 

The journey by car to C!airo over the desert road takes about two and a half 
hours. On arrival at Cairo, lunch is served, and the Pyramids of Giza, the 
Sphinx, the Citadel and the Mosque of Mohamed Ali are visited by car. The 
journey to Pori Said b made by train to the evening, and passengers embark 
directly on board. 
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EXCURSION TO WELLS OF MOSES^For those with tune to spare in 
Suez a pleasant excursion can he made lo the Welts of, or Fountains of, Mosea. 
Ain Musa. It will occupy about half a day. The Caruil is crossed by the ferry 
at El Kubri (6 m. from Suez). El Kubri to Ain Musa U 12 m. The excursion 
is made by comfortable modem cars. ArTanfcmcnts should be made with 
Tbos. Cook A Son, Ltd.'s representative in Suez. The Wells form a small oasis 
surrounded by tamarisk busto and palm-trees. 

THE RED SEA.—A fresh breeze from the N. generally prevails for two- 
thirds of the voyage down the Red Sea. and b during the winter months suc¬ 
ceeded by an cttually strong wind from the S. for the rest of the way. During 
(be summer the wind Horn the N. blows throughout the tea. but is light in the 
southern half, and the beat is great. The Slnaitic Range is the flrst remarkable 
land viewed to the E.. but Siiui itself, 37 geographical m. distant, can be seen 
only for a few minutes. 

liie Red Sea extends from the head of (he Gulf of Suez to the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, about 1300 m.. and its greatest width is about 200 m. At Ras 
Muhammad it is split by the peninsula of Sinai into two parts—one the Gulf 
of Suez, about ISO m. long, arid from 10 to 18 m. wide, and the other the Gulf 
of Akata, about 100 m. long, and from S to 10 m. wide. 

Wherever seen from the sea the shores of the Red Sea present an appearance 
of absolute sterility. A broad, sandy plain slopes iruppreciably to tte foot of 
the mountains, which are in most p^s a considerable distance inland. The 
ordinary mail-steamer's track, however, lies down the centre of the sea, and 
little more than the summits of the distant mountains will be seen. A "green 
flash" may be seen just os the lau limb of the sun dips in the water at sunseL 
An cast wind from Arabia can be very cold in February. 

Throughout the Red Sea enormous coral reefs run along the coasts in broken 
lines parallel to the shores, but not connected with them. They usually rise 
out of green water to within a few feet of the surface. A navigable chaimel, 
from 2 to 3 m. wide, extends between them and the E. coast, and a narrower 
one on the W. coast. The whole sea is in course of upheaval. The former 
seaport of Adutis, in Annesley Bay. near Massowa. is now 4 m. inland. The 
occupation of Abyssinia by Italy in 1936 and the defeat of (he latter in the 
Second World War lends interest to the western shore. 

The tides are very uitcertain. At Suez, where (hey are most regular, they rise 
from 7 ft at spring to 4 ft. at neap tides. 

During the hottest months—July to September—the prevalence of northerly 
winds drives the water out of the Red Sea. The S.W. monsoon is then blowing 
in the Indian Ocean, and the general level of the Red Sea is from 2 to 3 ft. 
lower than during the cooler months, when the N.E. monsoon forces water 
into the Gulf of Aden and tbetKc through the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After leaving Suez the llglithoascs seen are Zafarana and Ras Gbarib, both 
on (he W. coast before Tor b reached. Then follows (he light on Ashrafi, 
just inside the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, and that on Shadwan, just S. of it. 
The light on FAr Brolkm b nearly due E. of Kosseir. The Daedalus Reef, 
small and dangerous, lies in mid-chatuiel in lat. 23°, and was a source of dread 
before (he tight was erected. The lost light b on F^m Island, in the Bab-cl- 
Mandeb. 

Below Kosseir (lat. 26")—(be ancient Lcucos Limen (White Harbour) and 
the port of Upper Egypt—and Ras Benas (lat. 24°), near which was the port of 
Berenice, b situated PORT SUDAN, 870 m. S. of Suez. Thb port was opened 
hy Lord Cromer for the Sudan Government in 1907 and b the beadquaners 
of a Province. It b served by P. A O. and other steamers, and possesses a 
comfortable Railway hotel live minutes' row across the harbour. 
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Tiiere it ■ well-equipped Oovemmeni Hmpiul. The EaMem Telegraph 
Company'! office b one minute's walk from the hotel, and the National Bank 
of Egypt b in the town. Other Banks abo transact business. The railway 
yourney to Khartoum (ria Berber) takes about twenty hours by express train. 
JO m. S. of Port Sudan lies .SCAKIN. now completely deserted. It was the 
scene of two inconclusive British expeditions in ISM, 1885; and in 1896 was 
again held for the Khedive of Egypt by our troops, which caused a diversion of 
Osman Digma's forces, thus enabling the force, under Lord Kitchener, the 
more easily to reconquer the N. Sudan. The principal tribes in the vicinity are 
the Hadendowa and Amarar. Eritrea runs down to the Straits. 

Across the sea from Suakin, on the Arabian <E.) coast, b JMdab, the sea¬ 
port of Mecca (Makka), 55 m. E. The harbour is protected by two tines of 
reefs. Large vesseb must anchor in the outer anchorage outside the outer reef. 
Smaller ships can come alongside the new pier over I m. in length } m. S. of 
the town. Small ships (up to about IIXX) tons) can lie in the inner anchorage 
adyacent to the old ("English") pier ) m. N. of the town. The port serves 
Mecca and .Medina and the western part of the country generally, merchandise 
of all sorts being imported. There is little export trade. Gold and copper con¬ 
centrates are exported by the Sa'udi Arabian Mining Syndicaie. A large 
modern airport I m. N. is served by Sa'udi Arabian Airlines. Aden Airways 
and others, and during the annual pilgrimage b one of the busiest airports 
in the Middle East. The old town b square in shape and was until recently 
surrounded by a wall (detnolbhcd 1947). Two forts on the sea-face were 
demolished earlier. Since 1945 there has been much new building outside the 
line of the walls, especially N. and E. A large royal Palace b i m. E. All races 
of the Muslim East are represented. The people are friendly and courteous, 
but Europeans should behave with circumspection, especially during the 
Ramadan fast and the pilgrimage xoson. No rciigioo other than Islam may 
be publicly practised. Jews and practices of polythcbtic religions (e.g. Hindus) 
ore excluded. Clergy should not wear clerical dress, and Christian symbols 
should not be carried. There b one small (Government owned) hotel where 
Europeans can stay. The so-called Tomb of Eve lies to the N. Thb b a small 
mosque in the centre of two long, low walls 140 fl. in length, which are sup¬ 
posed to enclose the grave. The antiquity of the tradition b unknown. Jidd^ 
was bombarded by the British in 1858 in retribution for a massacre of the 
Consul and other British subjects by the popuUtion. Large numbers of pilgrims 
land every year at Jiddah in order to proceed on the Haiji (pilgrimage to 
Mecca). A good drinking-water supply b now piped to distribution points 
in the town from a source in (he mountains. 

HOUEIDA abo b on the E. coast 200 m. N. ofthe Straits of Bab-el-Mondeb, 
in lat. 14' 40' N. The anchorage b J| m. from the shone. Hodcida has ' ell- 
built houses and an amply supplied market, and its mosques, with fine d nes 
and mmarels, give it a handsome appearance. .Mocha, which it has suppl ted 
ns a commercial port, b 100 m. S. 

The isbnd of Perin occupies the narrowest part of the Strait of Bab el- 
Mandeb ("the Gate of Tears"). It is distant I { m. from (he Arabian ex.' ist 
and 9 to 10 m. from the African. The average width b I) m.. the greatest length 
J) m. The formation is purely volcanic, and consists oflong, low hills surround¬ 
ing a capacious harbour about li m. long. ) m. in breadth, with a depth of 
from 4 to 6 fathoms in the best anchorages. The highest point of the isbnd 
b 245 ft. above sea-level. There are water tanks that used to be supplied from 
Aden, but condensers are now used. The lighthouse on the highest point was 
completed in 1861, and since then two others have been built on the shore. It 
was formerly an important coaling station. 
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Albuquerque landed in IS13. erected a high cross, and called it the tslaid 
of yrra Crut. a name shown on old Admiralty charts. In 1799 the East India 
Company took possession of it, and sent a force from Bombay to hold it and 
prevent the French then in Egypt from passing on to India, where it was 
feared they would join Tipu Sultan. In I8S7 the French sent a ship to annex 
it, but they were foresuUed by the Governor of Aden, atul went instead to 
Jibutil (Djibouti or Obock), from which a railway (1911) runs to Addis Ababa. 

Aden, lal. 12' 46'. long. E. 44' 38‘, situated on the ^ promontory of a bay 
8 m. long and 4 m. wide, was long held by the Turks, who captured the port 
from the Arabs. Marco Polo, the Venetian, visited Aden on his return from 
his travels in China. He records: “And it it a fact that when the Soldan of 
Babylon went against the city of Acre“ (in a.o. 1291) "this Soldan of Aden 
tent to his assistance 30,000 horsemen and 40,000 camels, to the great help 
of the Saracens and the grievous injury of the Christians. He did thb a great 
deal more for the hate be bears the Christians than for any love he bears the 
Soldan.** This was the Mameluke Sultan of Eg)rpt. Malik Ashraf Khalil. On 
' the ISth February 1SI3 Albuquerque sailed from India with twenty ships 
for the conquest of Aden. In the assault on the fortress their ladders broke. 
^ and although the Portuguese took "a bulwark which guarded the port with 
. thirty-nine great pieces of cannon,** they were obliged to withdraw after a 
I four days* siege. The first English vessel visited Aden in 1619. 

Aden das taken from the Arabs by the British on the 19th of January 1839.' 
There are Protectorates to the N. and N.E. A railway was constructed in 1915 
from Aden to Lohej, 26 m.; afterwards extended to Habit. 8 m. farther. 

Formerly a part of the Bombay Presidency, Aden and the surrounding 
district were, on 1st April 1932. formed into a Province under the adminis¬ 
tration of a Chief Commissioner, with an Executive Council, and subject to 
dual control by H.M. Government and the Government of India. On 1st April 
1937 Aden wax transferred under the Colonial OfHoe and it is now a Crown 
Colony. The area of the Colony is about 80 sq. m. 

It takes only a few minutes to land at the Post Office Pier. 

Inside the Lightship the water shallows, and a large steamer stirs up the 
mud with the action of the screw. At soon aa the vessel stops, it is surrounded 
by scores of canoes, with one or two Somali boy^ in each, who dive for coins. 
Owing to fatalities from sharks, this is prohibited in the S.W. monsoon 
months. A shark-proof bathing place is at Coldmohur. 

Steamers seldom stop for more than a few hours at Aden. Notice is always 
potted on board as to the desirability, or not, of landing. 

Aden is hot, but healthy. It has bcM a free port since 1853. The promontory 
is about 5 m. long and 3 m. broad, and the Shomsharo Peak rises 17(X) ft. 
above the sea. The lighthouse on Ras Marsha^ the S.E. point, has a fixed 
light visible 20 m. off. A visit to the bazar will show Arabs from Arabian 
Yemen, Egyptians, Swahilis from the coast of East Africa. Somalis, Jews of 
various sects, Parsis, R.A.F. persontteL Aden Levies and Jock-tars. The Crater 
used in former days to be the fortress of Aden. The principal buildings, a 
museum, and the Anglican. Scots, and Ronun Catholic churches are at 
Steamer Point. In the Crater there are two churches, and a memorial to men 
of the First Bombay Europeans who fell in 1839. After the recent trouble with 
Persia over Abadan, a new oil refinery has been constructed at Aden. 

The tanks under the Peak are worth a visit: the distance by car is about 5 m. 
Their restoration was undertaken in 1856. The ravines which intersect the 
plateau of the Crater converge into one valley, and a very moderate fall of 
rain sulficcs to send a considerable torrent down it. The overflow of the upper 

t Aden WM ifac Mcood addition to iha Empire in the reign of Quern Victmia. 
Viesoria Island, Vanoouver. was annexed in 11188. 
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unk falb into • lower, and so on in succession. As the annual rainfall at Aden 
does not exceed 6 or 7 in. Malik al Mansur, King of Yemen, at the close of 
the I Jth century, built an aqueduct to bring the water of the Bit Hamid into 
Aden. A good water supply is now available, however, from artesian wells at 
Sheikh Othman. 

The Salt Pans on the way to Sheikh Othman are curious. The sea-water is 
pumped into shallow pans and allowed to evaporate. The Keith-Falconer 
Medical Mission al Sheikh Othman. as well as al Steamer Point, was esub- 
lished by the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer, Arabic Professor, Cambridge, who 
died there on I Ith May 1887. His tomb, of fine Carrara marble, is in the military 
cemetery of Aden. 

AAer leaving Aden steamers bound for Cochin and Ceylon turn S. at the 
island of Socotra,' which is about 150 m. E. of Cape Guardafui. the E. point 
of the African continent. The island is 71 m. long and 22 m. broad. Most of 
the surface is a table-land about 800 ft. above sea-level. The capital it Tomarida. 
or Hadibu, on the N. coast. It is a British protectorate (1886) subordinate to 
Aden, but administered in its internal affairs by its own chiefs. The inhabitants 
are Mahommedans of mixed blood. 

The mainland of India will be sighted behind Bombay, which lies 6* N. of 
Aden in lat. 18* 58' above the Equator and long. 72* 48' E. of Greenwich. 


(4) GENERAL INFORMATION REGARDING INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 

rOPULATION AND AOEA 

The figures of the 1951 Census are at follows;— 

Dominion of India: 1,138,814 tq. m., 356.891.624 population. 

Dominion of Pakisun: 365,907 tq. m., 75,687.000 population. 

As the future of the Sute of Jammu and Kashmir is still indeterminate the 
figures for it are given separately: — 

Area 82.258 sq. ffi. Population 4,021,616 (according to the 1941 Census, the 
latest available). 


mstvT-DAV -raaarroiUAL divisions 

Formerly iravcllers between Bombay and the other large Indian cities 
passed through hundreds of miles of territory belonging to Indian Stales 
under their own rulers. These ranged in sixe from tiny holdinp of I sq. m. 
or less, up to the great Stale of Hyderabad, with an area of 82,698 sq. m. 
But since British paramounicy came to an end on 15th August 1947, all these 
have been merged in the Indian Republic except Jammu and Kashmir, whose 
ftiture position has not yet been finally settU, and the States which have 
acceded to Pakistan. 

Mysore and Hyderabad are still administered as separate units, but the rest 
have either been grouped into large unions of Sutes like Rajasthan and 
Saurashtra, under nominated or elected Rojpramukhs, or treated like Chief 
Cdmmissioncr's provinces under the direct control of the Central Government, 
or absorbed completely into the former British provinces. In all cases, however, 
they arc subject to some degree of control from the centre. 

t Known la the Greeks and Romsns m the island of Dioscondcs. *rhis name and 
that by which ihc island is now known sre (sccordineioihe Emycl. Brtr.lususllr traced 
back to s Ssoskril form, UTips-Sskhadbars, “the isla^ sboda of blau.** 
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The Ruler* have been allowed to retain their title* and *a]utc», but their 
revenues are all collected for them, and they now have fixed privy punc*. The 
lavish expenditure on show* and festivals that used to be a distinguithinc 
feature of tiuny Sutm cannot therefore be expected to continue as before, 
but ncvenbeless Utc visitor who gets an invitation to observe them at Gwalior 
or one of the Rajput capitals, or at Mysore during the Dussara. it likdy to be 
amply rewarded. 

A consequence of the absorption of the former independent Sutes into 
IndU it that the designation “Sute” is now applied to the various units 
composing the Indian Union. These are:— 


Port A Stotts ■■ Former British Provinces: 


Assam. 

Bihar. 

Bombay. 

Madhya Pradesh (The 
Provinces). 

Madras. 


Orista. 

Punjab. 

Uttar Pradesh 
Central Provinces). 
West Bengal. 
Andhra Desh. 


fThe 


United 


Part 0 5ra/es~ Former Indian States: 
Hyderabad. 

Jammu and Kashmir.' 

Madhya Bharat (Molwa and Gwalior). 
Mysore. 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 


Rajasthan (RajpotaiM Sutes). 
Saurashtra (Kathiawar States). 
Travanoo re—Cochin. 

Vindhya Pradesh (Bundclkhand 
and Baghelkhand). 


^ Stotts^ Former Indian States and Chief Commissioner's Provinces 
controlled by the Centre: 

Ajmer. Ddhi. 

Blwpal. Himachal Pradesh (Simla Hill 

Bilaspur. Sutes). 

Manipur. 

Cutch Tripura. 


In Pakistan the only major change so far it that the capital. Karachi, and the 
mrrounding area have been made into a separate administrative unit under the 
Central Government, but a plan it under oonsideration by the latter for 
amalgamating all the separate provinces of W. Paktsun into one. 
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Muhamnud (“the praiscd,“ from hamd, praise) was bom at Mecca (Mokka) 
on the 29th August 570 a.d. in the Koretth ((Jumish) ruling tribe. His father, 
Abdulla, was a merchant, son of Abdul Mutt^b, the patriarch of the House 
of Hashim: hi* mother's name was Amina. His father died before bis birth, 
hi* mother when he was barely five year* old. He remained three years in the 
'•“y grandfather, and on tte latter's death passed to the care of his 
undft Abu Totib. When twenty-five yean old he became maiuger or agent 
to a rich widow lumed Khadija. who. although fifteen yean hit senior, offered 
bun marriage. By h« he had sons, who aO died in infancy, and four daughters, 
or whom ilm survived, the youngest, Fatima, being married to Ali, the son 
or Abu Talib; ftrom her are descended the nobility of Islam, ibe Saiyads and 
hhanfs. who wear green turbans. 


•t'" In ih» Put B Stun by the Indian Covmi- 
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jyujvi tk* musums 

At the nte of forty Muhammad claimed to have receiv^ the Hot divine 
co^lunicaUon in thJ «.litudc of the mountain 

call came to him. and the anjel Gabnel commanded him to preach tlw new 
irlision. The Meccan* peiaecuted him and his followere for hii 
hU *ife and uncle died; and be became poverty-sinAen. ThriMtci^ wth 
death. Muhammad, accompanied by Abu Bakr.^ Mk« 

622. Escapins front t**® Koreish. they reached the ri^ city. Yath^. sonw 
270 m. to the N.. where he was accepted a* a Prophet. The city was hCTcef^h 
called the City of the Prophet— Medinat-un-Nabi. or. 

Meccans puraued him and the Medinisu with hostility, and he repelled their 
attacks. In the year 630. he with 10.000 men. conquered Mecca. Returning to 
Medina, he died on the 8th of June 632. and was ‘here bu^^ 

Islam U generally held to mean submission to God. some dc^be It as 
-striving after righteousness." A Muslim, or Mussalman, •* °"f 
Islam. In its dogmatical form It is Iman (faith), m its practical Dm (religion). 
The fiindamenul principle is, “There U no God but God; and Muham^d is 
the Prophet of G^ (U illiha ilUi TUih Muhammad Rasulu Ilih). ms is 
the Aa/lmu or creed, which is to be recited. Tlicre are also four pnncipal dulies: 
(I) Daily prayers (which should be said Ove times a day-at daybrrok. noon. 
Ineroomi,*^sunset, nightfall); (2) the giving of alms; (3) ‘he fart of 
(from dawn to sunset for a month, from the appearance of the ^ incronK 
4) a pilgrimage (Hajj. HajjO. once in a lifetinre. to tire an^t shrine^thc 
Ka'ab^ at Mecca. In the Koran (which embodies the teachings and precepts 
of Muhammad, and is believed to have been sent down by God to ‘he 'csen^ 
or lowest heaven and then revealed from time to lime to Muhammad by the 
angel Gabriel, a holy war or Jihad in defence of Islam it enjoined 

Muslim subjects of a government, under which lire practice* of l^ rdij^on 
of Islam are freely permitted, are bound to obey the govcmmcni. They bdicvc 
in resurrection, heav en, and hell, but the meaning of the description of a future 
exHlence as given in the Koran is much disputed. On the one hand large 
masses of Muslims accept the statement* of the Koran as to the senswu* 
delights of Paradise in Iheir literal sense; on the otlrer hand, they are regarded 
as wrd-paintings used in a figurative sense. In hell all who deny the unity 
of God will be tortured eternally. The idea of the exclusion of women from 
Paradise is at variance with the whole tenor of the Koran. 

Muhammad enjoined ablution of the hands, mouth and nose before Mting 
or praying. The Koran forbids the use of wine, including all inebriating liquors 
and any intoxicanU. It forbids also the eating of the flesh of swme; and no 
animal is lawful food unless it be slaughtered by cutting the throat. Usury 
and games of chance are prohibited, and the laws against idolatry are very 

stringent. ^ 

A Muslim is allowed to marry one. two. three, or four wive*, provided he 
can deal with all with equity; if not. he is limited to one. An absolute divorce 
consists of the mere repetition of the words “Thou art divorced” three times. 
A man must not look upon the face of any woman except a near reUtivc. 

There is no priesthood in Islam, every man is his own priest and pleads for 
forgiveness and mercy. It recognises no distinction of race or colour among 
iu follower*. Hope and fear, reward and punishment, with a belief in pre¬ 
destination, form the system of faith. It is contrary to Islam to make any 
figure or representation of anything living. The Muslim now attadres great 
importance to old mosques, and will not consent to demolition, even if they 
have long been disused. His name is selected from the ninety-nine attributes 
of Allah. Difference between two divisions arises out of the question of the 
title to the spiritual and temporal headship of Islam. The Sunnis advocate the 
principle of election, and recognise Abu Bakr, Omar, and Othman u the first 
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three Khalifai (Khalifa. Caliph - Vice r e g ent). and Ali as the fourth: the Shias 
adhere to apostolical descent by appointment and succession, and retard 
Ali as the first Khalifa. In India the great majority are Sunnis. These are again 
divided into four principal “persuasions"—the Hanafl. Shofei. Moliki and 
Hanbali—after their founders. Shiaism b the Sute religion of Persia. In the 
16th century Sultan Salim, the great Osmanli contjueror. obtained the Caliphate 
from the last Caliph at Cairo: the Osmanli rulers of Turkey were recognised 
as spiritual head. Skalkh-ut-lilam, by the bulk of the Sunnis in India and 
elsewhere. In November 1922 the Grand Natiorml Assembly at Ankara 
declared that the office of Sultan had ceased to exist, and in March 1924 
abolished the Caliphate. 

Muslim hbtorions, poets, and musicians have contributed greatly to Western 
culture. Painters have produced miniatures aiui illuminated manuscripts. 
Hakims practise medicine. 

£r«i.—The Hijra era takes its name from the "departure" of Muhammad 
from Mecca, commencing with the date of Friday, the 16th of July 622 a.d.. 
ordered by the Khalifa Omar to be used. The year consnis of twelve lunar 
months, as follows: — 


Muharram 

, 

30 days 

Rajab 

. 

30 days 

Sahar 


. 29 .. 

Sh'aban . 


- 29 .. 

Rabi ul awal . 


30 .. 

Ramazan 


30 .. 

Rabi us-sani . 


■ 29 .. 

Shawwal. 


. 29 .. 

iumada ul awal 


30 „ 

ZUkada . 


. 30 „ 

Jumada us-sani 


29 „ 

Zil Hijja . 

- 

29 

f* 


— 354 days. 


The year, therefore, u II days short of the solar year. Every 30 years the 
month Zil Hijja b adjusted. To correlate the Hijra year with the Christian 
>■*«. express the former in years and decimals of a year, multiply by -970225. 
add 621-54, and the total will corrcspoiKl exactly to the Christian year. 

During the month of Rama/an the Muslim goes without food or water 
from sunrise to sunset. It commenced on the 14th May 1953, and the date 
falls 11 da)^ earlier each succeeding year. A Muslim servant should be allowed 
to break hU fast immediately after sunset, and be treated with considcratioD 
during thb trying month, and be granted leave to attend at the Idgah on the 
day following. 

The Tarlkh llahl or Era of Akbar, and (he Fasti or Harrtst Era. 

These eras begin from the commencement of Akbar’s reign on Friday, the 
5th of Rabi us-sani. 963 A.M. 19th of February 1556 a.o. 


ML-SLIM reSTIVAU 


Bakar Id, Id-ul-tiz-ha, or azzoha, or Id-i-kurhan (sacrifkcj. b held on the 
10th of Zil HiJja in memory of Abraham's offering of Ishmael. which is the 
version of the Koran. Cameb. cows, sheep, goats, kids, or lambs ore sacritlccd. 

Mkharram fThe Sacred ') is a period of mourning (the Shias fast on some 
of the days! in remembrance of the death of Husain, the son of Ali by Fatima, 
the daughter of Muhammad. Hasan, eldest son of All. was poisoned at the 
instigation of the future Khalif Yezid in 49 a.h., and Husain was murdered 
at Karbala on the 10th of Muharram. 61 a.h. --901 October 680 a.d. The 
last begins on the I si of Muharram and lasts ten days. Muslims of the Shia 
Persuasion assemble in the Taziya Khana, or house of mourning. On the 
night of the 7th an image of Burak, the animal (vehicle) on which Muhammad 


noma is dsriTsd (fxxn the corresponding old Arabic inaiilli, io which if arss 
uanoljr to wsgs wsr. 
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is populirly supposed lo h«ve ascended to heaven, it carried in procession, 
and on the lOth Tabuts' or Taayas (biers). These are thrown into the sea. 
or other water, and in the abscrice of water are buried m the earth. The 
mourners move in a circle, beating their breasts with cries of ‘ Va HbsmI Ya 
Husain!" or "Ya Ali!” At this Ume fanatical spirit is apt lo run high, and 
•erious disturbances sometimes occur. ^ 

AkkirhChakar Shamho, held on the list Wednesday of Safar, when Muham- 
mad recovered a little in his Iasi iUncss and bathed for the last time. It is proper 
to write out seven blessings, wash off the ink and drink it. as also to bathe and 
repeat prayers. ,.. 

Birah Wafit, held on the 12th of Rabi ul awal m memory of Muhammad s 

death. II a.h. . ^ .. •• i 

Sk^l-bardt (night of allotmcnl), held on the 16lh of Sh aban, when it is 
supposed that human deeds are measured and their meeds allotted: only 
observed in India: celebrated with fireworks. The Koran ought lo be read all 
night, a sermon is preached, and the next day a fast should be observed. 

RarmziH* the month of fasting of the Muhammadans. The night of the 
27th is called Lailat-ul-Kadr. “night of power," because the Koran came down 

from heaven on that night u 

'U ml-fitr (also called Id-us-sadaqah or Feast of Alms), the festival whCT tte 
fast of the Ramazan ends after the new moon has been seen. The evening is 
spent in rejoicings. 

TSn HINDW 

e.wi. words at Vedism, Brahmanism and Hinduism are not recognised by 
the Hindu orthodoxy. They do not connote religion in the sense of a system 
of worship, etc., which would lead to heaven or give man his desires through 

the medium of a deity. .. , v, 

The first form of the Hindu “religion" was Vodtsm, the worship of Nature, 
as represented in the songs and prayers colkclively called Vesla. and in which 
the chief gi^ were the triad. Indra (rain), Agni (fire) and Surya (sun). Then 
followed Brahmanism, which inuoduced the idea of a universal spirit, or 
essence, which permeated everything, men. gods and the visible world being 
merely its manifesutions. Prose works, called Brahmanas, were added lo the 
Vedas, lo explain the tacriftccs and the duties of the Brahmins, or priests. The 
oWest of these may have been written about 1000 lo 1200 a.c. 

The code of Munu (A.D. 100-300) * specified the rules of domestic conduct 
and ceremony. It divided Hindus* inlo four Varmu (lit. “colours’') -first, 
the Brahmins; second, the warriors, called Kshatriyas; and third, the agri¬ 
culturists and traders, called Vaisyas. (AH these, being of Aryan descent, were 
honoured by the name "twice bom.") Fourth were the Sudras, or non-Aryan 
tribes. Thus a Hindu vias bom a Hindu, neither baptized into nor converted 
lo Hinduism. 

By the time this code was formed racial distinction between the Aryans and 
non-Aryaiu ceased, and the Sudras mduded all persons who were not bora 
in the twicc-bom status. The Sudras were not allowed to be present at the great 
national sacrifices or at the feasts. The priests asserted that they, the Brahmins, 
come from the mouth of Brahma: the Rajputs, or Kshatriyas, from his arms: 
the Vaisyas from his thighs: and the Sudras from his feet. Each trade in time 

1 ftbtp* of b ioCoMied to tirraiUte the lamb of All ic KarbftU. 

* Th« name m flcrtrcd from fwnof, bumtnf. thb monib bcinc tbc middk tumm«r 
tnooth in tb* fint Muhammodan ytnr. 

* Tb# Cmmhniigt Hutovy V imhm, VoL I., Anatni /odM, p. . 

* Much mtcfcounc information rmrdint tb* Mdy Hindu peoptes of Indit wul bt 
found in R. C. Duct'* AMcitmt /ndio. MrV. A. Srnith'a £Wfy Hittcry Imdim and 
Tkt Cmmkhdg* History •/ /ndia* VoL 1., Amimt Indio, 
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came lo have a lepanle caste: and the priesu imisted on the wao-dutic*. 
because they held that social order was dependent thereon. In the 1941 Census, 
however, many proressed Hindus were unable to name their castes. 

A brief account of Hindu mythology is given below in order to assist in the 
iJentiftcalion of temple sculptures. There is one impersonal and spiritual Being 
which pervades everything—one God, called Brahm. His three personal mani¬ 
festations ate as Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver; and Sira, the 
Destroyer and Reproducer. Brahma, the Creator, is generally represented with 
four heads and four arms, in which he holds a portion of the Veda, a spoon 
for luslral observations, a rosary, and a vessel of lustral water (see Plate I). 
Sararrati, the wife of Brahma, rides on a peacock, and has a musical instrument, 
the "vina,” in her arms (see Plate I). She is the goddess of music, speech, the 
arts and literature. 

I'ishtm bolds a quoit in one hand, a conch shell in another, and sometimes 
a mace or club in another, and a lotus flower in a fourth (see Plate I). A com¬ 
mon picture shows him with his wife. Laksbmi, silting on Sbesh. the snake 
(eternity), with Brahma on a lotus springing from his navel (see Plate 2). He 
is said to have come down to the earth nine times, and is expected a tenth 
time. These nine incarnations (<in>/<vo) were in the form of—(1) a fish; (2) a 
tortoise; (J) a boar (ForaAo); (4) a man lion {Sartittghy, (i) a dwarf (Karmrao); 
(6) Parasa rama ; (7) Rama, the hero of the epic poem, the Ramayana ; (8) Krishna-, 
and (9) Buddha. 

Rama carries a bow and arrow (sec Plate I). He is revered throughout India 
as the model of a son. a brother, and a husband. When friends meet it is 
common for them to salute each other by uttering Rama's name twice, thus 
“Ram Ram.” His name is frequently pven to children, or is usually invoked 
at funerals and in the hour of death. His ally, Hammam (p. xlii). is represented 
under a monkey form (see Plate I). He is the model of a faithful, devoted 
servant, and often appears at the gates of forts. 

Krishna's biography is given in the epic of the Mahabkarata. Although 
himself a powerful Chief, he was brought up omoiqt peasants, and is peculiarly 
the god of the lower classes. As a boy he vanquished the serpent Kaliya by 
trampling upon his head. He lifted the mountain-ridge of Gobardban (p. 208) 
on his finger lo shelter the herdsmen's wives from the wrath of Indra. the Vedic 
run-god. He had countless wives and sons, and is painted dark blue. Blue 
birds such as the pigeon and the peacock are sacred for this reason. Sometimes 
be is represented as standing on a snake, with his left hand bolding its body 
and a lotus in his right (see Plate 2); and sometimes he is playing the flute. 

The adoption of Buddha as one of the incarnations aimed at a compromise 
with Buddhism. This led in India to the reabsorplion of Buddhism into the 
Bcneral Hindu culture. 

Devou'on to Vishnu is directed prindpatly to his human incarnations of 
Rama and Krishna. His dcscenu upon earth were for the delivery of men from 
the threefold miseries of life—viz. (1) from lust, anger, avarice, and their evil 
consequences; (2) from beasts, snakes, and wicked men; (3) from demons. 
Vishnu hiu power to elevate his worshippers to eternal blits in his own heaven. 

Vishnu's wife, lakshmi, the goddess of wealth and beauty, sprang from the 
froth of the ocean when churned by gods and demons (tee Plate I). An image 
of her it often to be found in the houses of shopkcepcts. She it worshipped 
during the Diwali festival. 

Sira b also called Mahadeo. the great god. and hb wife, who b known 
by several names and in several characters, as Parvati, the goddess of beauty 
(i« Plate 1); Durga. or Kali, the terrible (tee Plate I), etc., b also called Devi, 
thf goddess (tee Plate I). The commonest of these b KoA,' who requires to 
t In 8. India Dunta in chii form ia gaocrally known oa Bhanini. 
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be propitiaied by Mcrilices. Sivs hobls in his foar hands a indent, an anldope. 
a noose for binding his enemies, and a kind of dntm. and wears a tiger's skin 
about the loins. He a a less human and more mystical god than Vishnu, and 
is worshipped in the form of a symbol, the Hnfam, or a bull (Nandi, the 
Joyous). At destroyer, Siva haunts cemeteries ai^ burning-grounds, but hit 
terrible qualities ate now more especially associated with his wife. Kali. He 
if the impersonation of the tepri^uciive power of nature.' the word Siva 
meaning "blessed” or "auspidous.** He is also the typical ascetic and self- 
mortificr; and as a learned philosopher he it the chief god of the priests. 

Siva hat two tons—Gane^. or Ganpati, and Kartikkcya. Canesh has a fat 
body and an elephant's head (sec Plate 1). He it invoked at the beginning of 
every Indian book at a bringer of succets. and also because he is the god of 
learning. Kartikktya is the god of war, the leader of the hosts of good demons 
(tec Plate 1). In the south of India he it called Skanda or Subrahmanya. 

There are very few (tome say only three) temples dedicated to Brahma. 
Hindus are (with few exceptions) Vaishnavite or Sivite. It is reasoned that 
Vishnu the "Preserver” can destroy by ceasing to preserve, and can also 
create. On Plate 2 he is shown contemplating the creation of the world. Simi¬ 
larly Siva the "Destroyer” can preserve by refraining from destruction, and 
can create also. Therefore both are worshipped as possessing all the attributes 
of the Trinity. ^ 

The Hindu theory of metempsychosis or transmigration of soub arises from 
the belief that evil proceeds from antecedent evil, and that the penalty must 
be suffered in suco^ing existences. The uneducated Hindu makes offerings 
to the image of a god; he abstains from killing any animal; be gives money 
lo the priests; and docs petumcci which extend to severe bodily torture. The 
caste rules have to be strictly kept, and the priests presented with gifU. Great 
care has lo be taken not to eat food cooked by a man of inferior caste; the 
Hindu waterman at a railway station must be a high-casie Brahman. The 
castes are entirely separated with regard to marriage. He endeavours lo marry 
a daughter to one of a higher sub-caste, and this leads to competition in the 
matter of a dowry. The Hindu has a special theory about purity and pollution. 
A sacred thread of cotton is worn by the higher castes. Pilgrinuges are common. 
Washing in any holy river, particularly the Ganges, and more especially at 
certain exceptionally sacred spots, b of great efficacy in cleansing the soul of 
impurities. 

The worship of idols it rejected by the Arya Samaj, a reformed body founded 
by Swami Dayanand (IS27-53), which has attracted many educated Hindus 
in N. India and which accepts the inspiration of the Vedas only. Another sect 
of Hindu reformers, the Bridimo Samaj, founded 1830 by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. rejects them at inspired scriptures, and is uniurian in its doctrine. But 
while the Arya Samaj commandt a wide following, the influence exercised by 
the Brahmo Samaj (almost entirely conlincd lo Bengal) is out of all proportion 
to its numbers. 

Travellers must not touch any cooking or water-holding utensil belonging 
to a Hindu, nor let their shadows fall on strict Hindus when at their meals; 
and they should not seek lo approach any holy place if objection is made. 
The most revered of all animals is the cow. Garuda, a mythical being, half 
man. hiUf bird, is the vehicle of Vishnu, the bull (Nandi) of Siva, the goose of 
Brahma, the elephant of Indra. the tiger of Durga. the buffalo of Yama. the 
rat of Ganesh. the ram of Agni, the peacock of Kartikkcya, arul the parrot 
of Kama (the god of love). 

I Prabsbiy Iwo-lhinlt cf the Hindui wonhip Sin under this sspecl embodied in ib« 
Ui^im. 
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THI “MAIIABHAKATA” AND •‘BAMArANA” 

The Mahabharaia in iu present form was compiled between 400 b.c. and 
A.D. 400. but recorded events which may be referred to about 1500 b.c. It 
celebrates the battle between the Pandava (Pandul and Kaurava (Kuru) 
Princes. The former, ftve in number, named Yudhishthir. Bhima and Arjun 
sons of one mother, and Nakuta and Sahadcso, sons of another, were the 
offspring of Pa^u. ruler of llastinapur. an ancient city on the Canges, 60 m. 
N.W. of Delhi, who ceded the kingdom to hit elder, but blind brother! 
Dhniarashtra. The Kauravas were the sons of Dhritarashtra. and compelled 
him to send ihcir cousins into exile, during which the marriage of Drnupadi 
daughter of Drupada. King of the Panchalas. took pUce. and most of the 
adventures which led to their names being atUched to so many placta all over 
India. At tta end of their exile the Pandavas received the Southern portion 
of the Hastinapur kingdom, and settled at Indraprastha, now Indrapat (p. 242). 
Having lost this share of their inheritance through gambling w ith their cousins 
the Pandavas again went into exik for twelve years, after which they returned' 
wth an army and claimed five "pats,” or small towns, of their former kingdom 
(Indrapat. Tilpat, Sonepat, Bhagpat and Panipat). Over this claun the great 
battle ensued, in which, afler eighteen days, neariy all the Kauravas were killed. 
The account of the funeral ceremonies of the slain is almost Homeric. The 
five brothers then resumed their residence at Indrapat. and Yudhishthir cele¬ 
brated the Aswamedba. or horse sacrifice, on the bank of the Jumna. A horse 
was let loose to wander os it pleased under guard for a year. and. if no other 
king could capture it. imperial rule was claimed and the horse was sacrificed. 
Finally the brethren and their wives retired to the Himalayas and sought to 
reach Mount Metu; but only the eldest brother survived to be admitted with 
his dog. 

The Mamayamt. ascribed to Valimki. and probably compiled in the 5ih or 
6<h century b.c.. related the adventures of Rama, elder son of a King of Oudh. 
w ho was passed over in the succession in favour of the son of a younger wife! 
ai^ banished by his father. Rama accordingly proceeded into exile with his 
wife Siu to the abode of the hermit Valmiki; and. although his half-brother 
proved loyal to him on his father's death, be refused to return to Oudh until 
tw term of his banishment had expired. Before this Sita was carried olT from 
thdr forest abode by Ravana. king of Lanki (Ceylon), inspired by his sister 

She was rescued from Lanki by Rama with 
"'Ip of Hanuman. the monkey general, and proved her chauity by the 
ordeal of fire; but (according to a later tradition) was banished by her husband 
and only after sixteen years in exile with Valmiki was finally reconciled to 
Rama, who is commonly known in India as Ram Chandra; his brother Laksh- 
man constantly appears in local legends and Ram Lila plays. 

Ajodhya (p. 285), which ranks as one of (he seven sacred Hindu shrines, u 
fam^ as the birthplace of Rama, and also as the scene of his ertmation. 

The Bhagavadgita is a long exhortation by Krishna as charioteer of Arjuna 
on the duties of a soldier. It bos been translated into at least six Persian versions 
but was also perverted to the purposes of the anarchist. 


THE ERA or VIKBASUDirVA, OB SAMVAT 

era conunenced from the first year of the legendary King Vikramaditva, 
on the 23rd February 57 b.c. It is in ordinary use in N. India. The Vikramaiit 
^r. as It IS usually called. 2011, corresponds to 1954. (See p. xliv for other 
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TW SAKA niA 

The Sak» era U«te» from 3nl March a-d. 78. Thu b the era in general use 
in S. India. The year 1876 of Ihis era correspond* to 1954. 

The day* of the week (under different name*, of course) correspond with 
European usage, e.g. Sanichar Saturday. 


TAiU Of THI SIASON* AND MONtm IN iANlKan. HINDI AND ENOUMI 



Names or Months. 


Sanskrit. 

Hindi. 

Engusii. 

1, Vaianta . 
ftprini 

jChaitra (Aries). 
(Voishakha. 

Chail. 

Baisakh. 

Marcfa-April. 

April-May. 

2. GatsHStA . 
hot season 

1 Jyesbtha (Gemini). 

I Aushodha. 

Jeth. 

Asarh. 

May-June. 

June-July. 

3. Varsha 
rains 

JSravana (Leo). 

1 Bhadra (Virgo). 

Sawan. 

Bhadon. 

July-August. 
Augusl-Sepl. 

4. SlIARADA . 
autumn 

] Asbwina. 

'1 Koitika. 

Asvin. 

Kanik. 

Sept.-Oct. 

Oct.-Nov, 

5. Hemanta . 
winur 

j Margasirsha. 

1 Pausha. 

Aghan. 

POs. 

Nov.-Dee. 

Dec.-Jan. 

6. SHisiimA . 
cold season 

( Mugha. 

(Phatguna (Pisces). 

Magh. 

Phagun. 

Jan.-Feb. 

Feb.-Marcb. 


sOMf HINDU ramvALS 

Makar Sankranti.—On the 1st of the Month Magh (about l2Ui January) 
the sun enters the sign Capiwm or Makar. From this day till the arrival of 
the sun at lu extreme N. altitude the period is called Uttarayana. and from 
that time till he returns to Makar is Dakshinayana, ihe former period being 
lucky and the latter unlucky. At this festival the Hindus bathe arid rub them¬ 
selves with sesamum oil. They also invite Brahmans and give them pots full 
of sesamum seed. They wear new clothes with ornaments and distribute 
sesamum seed mixed with sugar. 

Vaiant Paachami is on the 5th day of the light half of Magh and is a festival 
in honour of vasanta or spring. Students lay writing materials and books at 
Ihe feet of the g^css Saraswati- 

Slforat, the night of Siva, is held about the middle or end of February, when 
Siva is worshipped with flowers during the whole night. 

Jfoh.—A saturnalia at the vernal equinox, celebrated with the squirting 
or throwing of red or yellow powder. Servanu should be warned to stay awray. 

Janam AskiamI, held on the gth of Ihe dork half of Sawon, when Krishna 
is said to have been bom at Gokul (p. 207). At night Hindus bathe and worship 
an image of Krishna, adorning it with lulsl or baiil. 
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Caitesh CMaiurlhi, held on the 4ih of Bhadon, in honour of Ganeah, a clay 
image of the god being wonhipped and Brahminj entertained. The Hindus 
are prohibited from looking at the moon on this day, and, if by accident they 
should IOC it, they get their neighboun to abuse them in order to remove the 
curse. 

Dtuahara (Dasaha, or ten days, commonly Dusschra), held on the 10th of 
Aivin. in honour of Durga, or Devi, the wife of Siva, who on this day ilew 
the buffalo-headed demon Mahcshaiur. On this day Rama marched against 
Ravana, and for this reason the Mahrattas and the Thugs chose it for setting 
out on their expeditiops. Branches of the Butea fromiota are offered at the 
temples. This is an auspicious day for sending children to school. The nine 
preceding days are called Navaratra, when Brahmins arc paid to recite hymns 
to Durga. The Durga Pu>a holiday is the principal holiday of the year in 
Bengal and the Dasahara is celebrated with great ceremony in Mysore, early 
in October. 

Di»aU. "feast of lamps." held on the new moon of Kartik. in honour of 
Ukshmi. the goddess of prosperity, when rocrchanu and bankers count their 
wealth and worship it. It is said that Vishnu killed a giant on that day, and the 
women went to meet him with lighted lamps. In memory of this, lighted lamps, 
of humble earthenware or blazing electric bulbs, according to means, are 
dispUyed from all houses, and arc Kt afloat in rivers and in the sea, and 
auguries arc drawn from them according os they remain lit or are extinguished. 


THS SIKHS 

The Sikhs ' are a reformed sect of Hindus who follow a teacher named 
Nanak. bom near Lahore in 14*9; they are not a race, but a brotherhood. 
The word Sikh means a “disciple" of the Guru or teacher. Nanak’s teaching 
was a reformation of Hinduism combined with various foreign clcmcots. All 
the Gurus inveighed against caste; Guru Govind Anally abolished it. estab¬ 
lished the religion (1675) on a political and military basis, proclaimed as the 
depository of the principles and doctrines of the Sikh religion the Granth. or 
holy book, which b now the principal object of the Sikh devotions, and 
deffnitely established the Khalsa, as the Sikh brotherhood ts called. (IChilsa 
is from the Arabic KhdlU. which means pure, and was meant by the Guru to 
indicate the purity of his faith.) 

In the middle of the 18th century the Sikhs, who had been gradually rising 
into power, strug^ with the Afghans for supremacy in the Punjab and finally 
won it. In 1715 Banda bad been tortured to death by the Moghuls; and in 1763 
they avenged his fate by destroying Sirhind utterly. Banda was not a Guru; 
he was an agent Knt by Guru Govind Singh (e. 1708) from the Deccan to 
avenge the indignities offered to the Sikhs by the Muslims. Sirhind was the 
place where two of Guru Govind's chiklren were barbarously put to death. 
The next year, in 1764, they fought a long and doubtful battle with the Afghan 
Ahmad Shah Durani in the vicinity of Amritsar, and on his retiremeol they 
look Lahore, which soon became the centre of their power. Amntsar being 
the religious centre. The government was at first in the hands of a number of 
tnlth, or confederacies, which were gradually absorbed by Ranjit Singh of the 
Sukarchakia MisL who finaUy became Maharaja and tlK bead of the Sikhs. 
In 1799 he obtained Lahore from the Afghan ruler, and in 1802 Amntsar. He 
occupied Ludhiana in 1806, and in 1809 made the Treaty of Amritsar by which 
British protectorates were advanced to the Sutlej. By 1820 he was paramount 


■ Hraaouaced lik* "Mcks": bus, man corrMly, "ucks." 
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in the Punjab, and in 1823 drove the Affbani to the hills bc)'ond Peshawar. 
In 1838 he assisted the British in the First Afghan War. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1839, and his son Kharak Singh and his grandson 
Nao Nihal Singh died in November the oest yw, the latter from injuries 
received in passing a gateway as he was returning from the funeral of his 
father. Maharaja Sher Singh became ruler of Lahore, and was murdered in 
September 1843 by the Sindhanwalia Sirdars, who also killed the Prime 
Minister, Raja Ohian Singh, of Jammu; and npon this Dhalip Singh, a putative 
son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, succeeded. His mother. Rani Jindan. attempted 
to rule through Hira Singh, son of Ohian Singh, Jowahir Singh, her brother, 
and Lai Singh, her lover, but the first two in turn were murdered, attd the 
real power in tte Slate rested with the army and with Raja Gulab Singh, of 
Jammu. To relieve themselves of their embarrassments with the army, the 
Rani and her counsellors encouraged a war with the British, against whom 
various causes of complaint were alleged, and finally, the army breaking away 
from all control, crossed the Sutlej at Hariki early in December 1845. Upon 
this followed the First Sikh War. which was end^ by the battle of Sobraon 
on lOlh February 1846 (p. 276), the Jullundur Doab being annexed to the British 
possessions, and Kashmir being transferred to Gulab Singh, ancestor of the 
present Maharaja, upon payment by him of the war indemnity. Administration 
was ptac^ by the Treaty of Bhairowal under a council of regency on behalf 
of the minor Maharaja Dhalip Singh, subject to the advice of the Resident in 
Lahore, first Sir Henry Lawrence and then Sir Frederick Currie. Matters 
were progressing as well as could be expected when the incident of Multan 
(p. 474) occurred on 20tb April 1848, upon which the Sikh soldiery and people 
rose in support of their national cause. Serious operations against them were 
not taken till December, when, after iiukcisive skirmishes at Ramruigar and 
Sadulpur (22od November and 3rd December 1848), the battle of Chilianwala 
(p. 496) was fought on 13th January 1849, and the victory of Gujrat was won 
on 21st February. In 1857 they fou^l on the British side, and since then 
have provided some of the lloest regiments in the Indian Army, which have 
distinguished themselves on many a hard-fought field. 

The following is a chronological Ubie of the ten Sikh Gurus:— 


BoaN. 

1. Nanak. founder of the Sikh sect . |489 

2. Angad . 1504 

3. Amar Das . 1309 

4. Ram Das. builder of the original lake- 

temple at Amritsar (1577) . . 1334 

5. Arjan Mai. compiler of the Adi Granth 

(I 6 <H) . 1563 

6 . Har Govind, first warlike leader . 1393 

7. Har Rai. hh grandson .... |630 

8 . Har Krishna, died at Delhi . |636 

9. Tegh Bahadur, put to death by Aurangieb . 1622 

10. Govind Singh resnodelled the Sikh Govern¬ 
ment; assassinated at Nander . 1666 


Gtmu. 

UU be died. 1538 
1538-1552 
1552-1574 

1574-1581 

1581-1606 

1606-1645 

1645-1661 

1661-1664 

1664-1675 

1675-1708 


Guru Govind refused to name a successor. He said: “He who wishes to 
behold the Guru, let him search the Granih.“ 

The Sikhs are known now either as Malwai (whidi comprises those S and 
E. of the Sutlej and Bcas) or Manjha (lying N. and W. of these in the Ban 
Doab between the Sutlej and the Ravi). The former Sikh States of Patiala 
Jind. Nabha, Kapurthala and Foridkot have now joined together to form the 
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Patiala and Eaitcni Punjab States Union (Pepsu for short), of which the 
Rajpraniukh for his life-time is the Maharaja of Patiala. It should be remem¬ 
ber^ that a Sikh is not necessarily bom of that religion, but is baptized into 
it when of adult age, and that in conscqueiKe some of the sons of Sikhs fall 
back into the Hindu religion by simply not taking the khaitdt-di-paSal, the 
initiatory rile, usually pcrfonned at the Amritsar temple. The greater pro¬ 
portion of the Sikhs ate called Sahijdhari (independent or practising trade or 
agriculture), and ate not baptized at all. They do not consider it necessary 
to wear the habiliments of the Sikhs. 

Orthodox Sikhs are distinguished by the live kakkart —uncut hair (keik), 
short drawers (kackk), iron bangle (kara), wooden comb (kaiiga) and iron- 
handled knife {klrpan) round erfaich the hair was rolled. A quoit is worn in the 
hair by Akhalis. 

In his work on The Sikh Religion (6 vols., Oxford. 1909), Mr M. A. Macaulifle 
wrote:—’*To sum up some of the moral and political mcriu of the Sikh 
religion: It prohibiu idolatry, hypocrisy, caste exclusiveness, the concremation 
of widows, the imimircmcnl of women, the use of wine and other intoxicants, 
tobacco-smoking, infanticide, slander, pilgrimages to the sacred rivers and tanks 
of the Hindus; and it inculcates loyalty, gratitude for all favours received, philan¬ 
thropy. justice, impartiality, truth, honesty, and all the moral and domestic 
virtues known to the holiest dtizens of any country.” 

The Sikhs in the Punjab numbered over three and three-quarter millioiu 
in 1941. They are skilled anisans. mechanics and cultivators, and their 
standard of living is relatively high. 

TH* aamns 

Although the Rajputs are Hindus, they have a claim to separate notice as 
one of the historic races of India. 

Their annals are a miiK of romance and chivalry, and they were fortunate 
in their chronicler. Colonel James Tod, according to whom: “There is not a 
petty State in Rajasthan which has not had its Thermopylae, and scarcely a 
city which has not produced its Leonidas.” 

Of the former Slates which now constitute the Union of Rajasthan, Jaisalmer, 
Jodhpur (or Marwar), and Bikaner form a group on the west and north. Alwar 
lies likewiM to the north. In the east and south-east ore Jaipur. Bharatpur 
(Bhurtpore). Dholpur, Karauli, Bundi, Kotah and Jhalawar. Those in the 
south are Partabgarh, Bonsaara. Dungaipur, and Udaipur or Mewar, with 
Sirohi on the south-west. 

The former British province of Ajmer-Merwara occupies the centre, and 
is surrounded by the State ofKishangarh. the chiefships of Shahpura and Lawa. 
and parts of the Muslim State of Tonk (1813). With the exception of Tonk, and 
of Bharatpur and Dholpur. whose rulers are Jats, the princes ore all Rajputs. 
The ruling families of the majority of the former Sutes in Kathiawar and 
Gnjerat are also Rajputs. The Ja^ja clan is represented in Cutch. Morvi. 
Gondal and Nawanagar. Other clans arc the Cohcls (Bhavnagar and Palitana), 
the Jethwas (Porbondar) and the Jhalas. 

Udaipur (Mewar), Jodhpur (Marwar), Jaipur and Bundi are the four 
original great States of Rajputana proper. Descent from the Sun b claimed 
by the Maharana of Udaipur, who b hrad of the Se s od i a clan. To hire is con¬ 
ceded by common consent the pride of place among Rajputs. He shares with 
the Maharawal of the desert State of Jabalmer, who b the chief of the Bhatti 
Rajputs, the distinction of belonging to a dynasty which, in despite of eight 
centuries of foreign domination, maintained iu sway over the lands won by 
hb ancestor. Round the fortress of Chitor cling le^nds of a glorious past. 
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Three times Chitor suffered the horrors of sack. Time after time, when all 
hope was lost, the fatal Joktr was commanded. The women committed their 
bodies to the ftames, and the men, arrayed in bridal robes of saffron, sallied 
out and died fighting. The last conqueror of Chitor was Akbar in IJ67. Thirty 
thousand of her inhabitants fell on that day: and its terrible fate b still a living 
memoo' every Rajput. 

Even when, compelled to make a virtue of necessity and give their daughters 
in marriage to the Moghuls, as in the case of the Rathor pritKxs of Jodhpur, 
the personality of the Rajput was not submerged. Some of the most cele¬ 
brated Emperors, such as Jahangir. Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb, were the 
tons of Rajput princcsies.' The most brilliant conquests of Akbar. Jahangir 
and Aurangzeb were made by their Rajput generab. The late Maharaja Sir 
Ganga Singh of Bikaner, who represented India at the Peace Conference at 
Versailles, and the late Maharaja Sir Pertab Singh of Idar. were alto Rathors 
whose soldierly traditions they nobly upheld. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur b the head of the Kachhwaha Chauhans. The 
beautiful ruined city of Amber was their original capital, but Jaipur has taken 
its place since 1728. when it was founded by the famous Maharaja Jai Singh 
who ruled from 1699 to 1744. No lesser place in history has b^ won by 
Maharaja Man Singh (1592-1615), who took Arakan, Orbta. and Assam, and 
held in succession the governorships of Bengal and Bihar, the Deccan and 
Kabul, where he died. The present Maharaja b the Rajpramukh of the new 
union of Rajasthan. 

The Maharao Raja of Bundi is the chief of the Ham Chauhan sept. who. 
like the Kachhwahas, arc atntkula, or “children of the fire-pit,” on Mount 
Abu. Bundi lies off the beaten track, but readers of Kipling's From Sea to Sea 
will not need to be told that it b one of the places most worth seeing in the 
whole of India, an old walled town untouched by modernity in any way. The 
durbar dress of the nobles b most picturesque, and b distinguished by a wide 
pleated skirt. The neighbouring State of Kotah separated from Bundi in 1572. 
From 1771 to 1824 the reins of authority in Kotah were in the hands of the 
Regent Zalim Singh, the blind Machia^i of Rajputana. who contrived to 
steer a safe and honourable course amidst the many dangers of these troubled 
years. 

Such ate some of the old Rajput States. Their troops took an honourable 
part in both Great Wars, side by side with the Rajput regiments of the Indian 
Army. 


Tsrt PAOSIS 

The Parsis, formerly inhabitants of Persia, are followers of Zoroaster (say 
589-539 ■.c.). and form a numerous and infiucntial portion of the population 
of Surat and Bombay. Their chronology dates from lOth June 632 A.O. The 
Parsi year 1323 corresponds to a.d. 1954. 

Whra the Sassanide Empire was destroyed by the .Muslims in 651 a.o. the 
Zoroastriacu were persecuted, and some of them Oed (e. 717) to India—first 
to Diu. in Kathiawar, then to Sanjan. about 25 m. S of Damao. where the 
ruler of Gujarat became thdr protector, arsd for some hundreds of years they 
lived there and in the oci^teurhood in peace and quiet, finally making 
Navsari their headquarters. In the 16th century they suffered considerably 
from Muslim persecution until the time of the British occupation. The sacred 
fire, which Zoroaster was said to have brought from heaven, b kept burning 
in coiuecraled spou. and temples ore built over subterranean fires. The priests 

' Auraaiicb, in spi<* of hb ortfaodosy, obo msiricii s lUjpui princaM. Of tha rwtiva 
Mothul RuUn sriio suenoded Akbar. ux bad Hindu mochas. 
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tend the fire* on the illnrs. chanting h)’mn* and burning incenw. They do not 
worship the sun or fire, os is onen conunonlv supposed. "God. according to 
Pars! faith, is the emblem of glory, refulgence, and light, and in this view a 
Pirsi while engaged in prayer is directed to stand before the fire, or to direct 
his face towards the sun, as the most proper symbols of the Almighty.” There 
are ftfe-temple* in Bombay for public worship. The Dasturs are their high 
priests. A partially successful attempt was made in 1852 to restore the creed 
of Zoroaster, the Zend A vesta, corrupted by HiiKlu practices, to its original 
purity. In order not to pollute the cicroentt. which they adore, the Parsis iteither 
bum nor bury their dc^. but expose their corpses to be devoured by birds (sec 
•• Towers of Silence,"' Bombay, p. 19). They have been quick to adopt Western 
ideas, while in many respects maintaining scrupulousiy their own manners and 
customs. This has been noticeable in the matter of education, especially female 
education: and this, coupled with social freedom, has given Parsi ladies in 
the past an advantage. The Parsis were the first to take up cricket. They largely 
follow commercial pursuits, in which they arc most enterprising and successful. 
Their charily is well known. Benevolence is their first principle: but it is not 
restricted to their own community. 

nit “SCHtDULtD castes" Oa "DIP*ESSED CtASSES" 

These, formerly "Untouchables” or "Hariyans.” must be distinguished from 
tribes living in excluded areas for whom certain Governors have a special 
responsibility. In the 1941 census they numbered 49 million and permeate 
every part of India. They may include aborigines who were conquered by 
Aryan invaders of Ancient India, and were condemned to such work as the 
leather trade and scavenging. The leather worker, indeed, despises the scavenger, 
but the scavenger is a necessity and is not neccs.sarily badly olT, especially if 
employed by Ibe well-lo>do. whose surplus food he can enjoy. Many among 
these classes might in a Western country take high places in a community, and 
rumour attributes considerable means to some. In the South, where they 
may be cultivators, their presence within a range of forty yards was regarded 
as a pollution to a high^aste Hindu. They were formerly denied access to 
temples (except in the Travaocore Stale), to schools, wells and even burning 
ghats, but a determined effort has been made in the new Indian constitution 
to remove these disabilities by making their enforcement a penal offence. For 
the conscience of the country wmi awakened to their deplorable plight by the 
crusade of Mr Gandhi, and the community was fortunate in having their 
most distinguished reptvscnlative. Dr Ambedkor, Law Member of the Indian 
Government when the new constitution was framed. 


BUDOHLSM ANn THE BUOOIlim 

Oulvidc Sikkim and Ladakh, and the Bengal dtsiricts of Darjeeling and 
Chittagong, only in Burma and Ceylon will the visitor come across Buddhism 
■1 a live cctigion. Tibet, of course, is Buddhist. The Dalai Lama died m 1933, 
and his child successor was discovered only in 1939. The Pali Text Society is 
doing much for the elucidalion of Buddhism by publishing original Pali works 
and some translations. 

Buddhism is loo vast a subject to be treated exhaustively in a few pages, but 
tome notice of the origin of the religion is required. 

Siddhartha Gautama, aflerwardt called Buddha (the Enlightened), or 
Sakyaimini. the sage of the Sakyoi, belonged to the Kshairiya or warrior 

' Tbe veniacuUr name of ilww Mructuni la Dokhma. 
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caste, and was the son of Suddhodana, ruler of the Sakya dan. settle a^^ 
Kapilavastu. in the Nepalese Tarai. N. of the Basti dtstnct of Ae Unit^ 
Pro^ces. The Mahabodhi Society of India accepts the year 624 a-C. for Im 
birth at the Lumbini garden, the modem Rummindei. near KapiUvastu. and 

M4 B.C as the year of hi* iteath. ^ . « a as. * . 

^^e story of hU Ufe U conlained in the sacred literature of the Budd^ 
undoubtedly based on truth, (hough enveloped in a raws of legend. The sai^ 
Uterature means the Pali Canon called the "Three fttakas. or Baskets, b^dn 
su^oent comroenuries. It contains the alleged gmuuie sayings of the 
and the moral and religious prindples of Buddhism. Among the works 
in die Canon are the Sutras (or Sutlas). the dialogues, the Dhammapada. the 
Jaukas. the Buddhist psychology, etc. Pali (the •Teal ) w« a litMry 
of an Aryan dUlect. later than the Vedas, eariier than claisi^ S^nt. It 
had to be a vernacular, but was the religious literature of Ceylon. Siam, 

and Burma, written on talipot palm-leases (say 595 a.c.). ^ 

At the age of tssenty-nine Gautama made ‘ the great renunciation of the 
worid and its pleasures. Much troubled by the spectacle of human suiTen^ 
—age disease and death—and impressed by the sight of a pe^ul ^nl. he 
decided to leave his happy home, his loved wife, and his Ulcly born cMf and 
surrender himself to the search of mental peace. Culling off his long hair and . 
changing his princely raiment. Gautama left the palace suddenly and sewtly 
in ragged garments. As a disciple of two celebrated Brahman sages, 
to content himsdf with their teaching and severe sclf-moruflcation: the stnet 
austerities he practised produced no peace of mind or divine enlightenrojmt— 
onlv great bodUy weakness and a conviction of their inutility. So ^ aba^oned 
oenances, and sat in meditation under the Bo-tree. the “tree of knowledge, 
at Buddh Gaya, where he was templed by Mara, the personitotion of canwl 
desire, to return to the world; but he resisted, and became the Buddha—the 

^*At*fcnarcs. he preached his (Irst sermon on "The Foundation of the 
dom of Righteousness" (Dharmachakra Prawartana) commemorated by the 
Dhamek Stupa at Samath. and devoted his life to teaching. In the kingdom of 
Magadha (now Bihar), where be travelled, he was received with great reverence 
and bospiulity by all classes. Sometimes the King, or another wealthy donor, 
would build a residence for the Teacher. His disciples formed, under rul« 
framed by the Master, the community of mendicants (Bhikshus) from which 
the great monastic organisation, called the Sangha, was developed. Places such 
as Lumbini and Buddh Gaya and his temporary residences became sacred 
spots. At nearly eighty he died at Kusinagara, modem Kasia. in Gorakhpur 
District The cremation of his body was conducted with pomp, as for a King, 
and his ashes were divided, as precious relics, among the chief peoples to whom 
be had preached. Some of these have been discovered at Peshawar (p. »7) and 
at Pipriwi (p. 305). At his death Buddhism was (he reformed religion of a 
sect, prevalent within the limited area of his preaching; it was maintained by 
the organisation of the Saitglu until the day of its capansion dawned. 

Only a summary of the philosophical doctrines of Buddhism can be attempted 
here. But some knowledge of lU character as a religion is essential for an 


understanding of a great period of andenl Indu. 

In the BuddhUt religion the personality of the Buddha is predominant. 
No Supreme God is admitted m the system. The Buddha, as the teacher of 
the truth, and therefore the guide and saviour, is the central object of faith and 
devotion. By his doctrine the work of salvation is limited to human agency— 
that is, the human mind can achieve ottmiscieoce, and human nature arrive at 
absolute perfection; its purpose was to lead men to a higher life. Human and 
.nim.l happiness were its avowed object as a practical religion. It had a kindly 
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•pint, and a central tenet if to keep to the ‘'middle path** between worldlineu 
and aiceticiam. Buddha, it is believed, taught that all life is Hiffering; that 
fufTering arises Trom indulgence in desires, especially the longing for continuity 
of life; and that the only hope of relief lies in the suppression of sensual passions 
and every attachment, in Nirvana, the highest bliss—meaning, not tbe extinc* 
lion or negation of being, but the extinction, the absence, of passloiiate desire, 
the goal by which union with the perfect good b obtained. Ignorance, delusion 
and anger also are fundamenul evils and hindrances that must be completely 
destroyed by intense and continuous mental discipline. Each man must depend 
on himself and his own eSbru towards intellectual and spiritual clearness. 
Each man must purify his life, grasp the law of causes, perceive the sorrow of 
existence, the impermanence of ail states, and cease to believe in any “soul'* 
apart from the elements which make up the individual and are dissolved at 
his death. Rewards and punishments, stnctly speaking, do not come into tbe 
creed, but the inexorable working of cause and effect proceeds without a 
break, and thus good and evil done in one life bear fruit in tbe next. Tbe con¬ 
nection between the lives is not the transmigration of a soul but the Karma 
(action), the force that passes on and causes the newly assembled elemenu 
of existence to form a new being living on earth or in one of the beavetu or 
hells according to the acu and intentions of a former life, for those constitute 
the individual's Karma. A man's object should be to hear somewhere, at some 
lime, the leaching of a Buddha arid become enlightened by meditation and 
introspection, so as to earn a cessation of the cycle of lives through which be 
would otherwise be destined to pass, and thus Anally to reach Nirvana, the 
sinless, calm state of mind in which there is no renewed individual esiMrrvrr 
Thus the Anal death, with no new life to follow—as there is no soul which 
continues to exist after death—is a result of Nirvana, but it is not Nirvana, 
All men are capable of attaining Nirvana, without distinction of caste, and 
neither sacriAces nor bodily mortiAcations axe of any avail. To attain salvation 
by obtaining freedom from delusions, the Buddhist mutt follow the eightfold 
path and pass through four stages of higher and higher saintliness. This, the 
Noble Path, it the very pith of Buddhism, by which alone the Buddhist can 
reach Arhai, the slate of salvation, the state of a man made perfect. Tbe 
Buddha himself is believed to have passed through a great number of existences 
in the course of tbe preparation for his Anal mission. The legends of these lives 
of Cauuuiui are the famous Jaiaka tales which have formed the subjccu of 
nuny ancknt sculptures, paintings and literary works of Buddhist countries. 

The principal virtues inculcated by Buddhism arc charity, compassion, 
•mtbfulness. chastity, respect for the Sangha. and Mlf-restraint in regard to 
au the ambitions, pleasures and attachments of life. The stricter code—the 
ten preoepta—b binding on the religious order; only the Arst Are precepu are 
bi^mg on the laity. They are practical rules forbidding (I) the destruaion 
of life in any form. (2) ibeft, (3) unchastity. (4) lying, (5) indulgence in intoxi- 
«Ung drinks, (6) caUng at forbidden hours, (7) frequenting performances. 
Iti unguenu and ornaments. (9) use of a large or ornamented couch. 
< ID) accepting money. 

Jbe Bi^dhist ideal b lofty, and has done much for Oriental dvUbation 
it hat prevailed. In practice tbe religion bos been adapted to tbe needs 
bclieven of many races, and prominence was given from early times to 
alm^ving and acu of piety, such as the building of shrines and 
raiih in. adoration of. and mediution on. the Buddha are of great efficacy, 
uauuma b said to have been preceded by three ‘'Dhyani" Buddhas, and a 
luture Buddha. Maitreyo. b looked for. The more austere Hiruyana ideas 
w or*aa*/p (saintliness) and Nirvana (cessation of sorrow by destruction of 
wavmg) developed into the glowing conoeptions of Mahayana BuddhisU, 
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mutUplytog Buddhas and Bodhisatiwai (predeslined Bi^dhas). and 

the iwlion of Sirmna far beyond arhanhip. T^i Li^ of TilW il 

believed lo be the manifestation of Gautama, the Dalai Lama of a Bodhijaitwa. 

Buddha is generally represented in one of three atutude*-he 
leaged. cither with both hands raised in the preaching posture, or with his 
ha^ in conuct in an attitude of profound meditation, or with one hand 
pointing to the earth (see Plate 2 on p. aliiil. 


at'DimiST HJTTVALS 

The New Year Festival corresponds to the Makar Sankranti of the ItiiMlus 
(see D aliv). but in Burma it often takes place as Ule as May. At a given 
momenu which is ascertained by the astrologers of Mandalay, a cannon is 
olT^^ing the descent of the King of the Naths (genii) upon earth. Then 
begin the SatumaUa (Thingyan). during which the traveller by tram may espect 

to receive a wetting while pots of water are thrown about. 

The last birth of Gautama is celebrated at the end of Apnl by the wo^ip 
of his images, followed by processions. In C^ lon the legendary coming of the 
Buddha to the island is celebrated by a festival in March or April, when the 
pilgrims visit either his footprint on Adam’s Peak or the sacred Bo-tree at 
Anuradhapura. 


tits lAINS 

The founder was Vardhamina. commonly known by his title of Mahasira, 
and desicnated Nataputu by the rival order of Buddhists. Mahavim was 
probably about 599 ax. to Raja Siddhartha. head of the Nata clan of K^tnyM. 
settled at Vaisali (the modem Basarh). about 27 m. N. of mother 

was Trisala a King’s daughter. At thirty be adopted a spiritual career and 
became a monk of the Parsvanalha order. After twelve years his divine c^n 
was recognised; he was enutled Mahavira (Great Hero) and acknowledged 
to be a Jina (spiritual conqueror), from which the system Jainism and sect 
Jain are derived. In the Jain hierarehy Parsvanalha was Mahavira’s iramediau 
predecessor; from him the sacred hiU Parasnaih. in the Haaaribagh di^. 

iu name. Mahavira taught his religious system and organised asceticism 
for thirty years, chiefly in Bihar, in the same area as Gautama Buddha, wrthoul 
conflicting. He died probably in 527 a-C. at Pawa. in the Patna diitncl. (These 
are the traditional dales: The Cambridte Hutory of India, vol. I, p. 697. gives 
S40-46S B.C.) 

Jainism is a monastic organisation—not sinclly a rcligioa. The Jains 
acknowledged caste, and the Brahmins as priesu; their monastic order in¬ 
cluded four daises—monks, nuns (Svetambaras only). lay-brotlKrs, aail lay- 
sulers. Through this lay element Jainism survived in iu mooasUc seillcmenu 
and lay communities when Buddhism disappeared. The SvelambarM collected 
and preserved their sacred books in a Couodl at Patdipuw the modem 
Paliui about 310 B.C.: a subsequent Council at Valabhi. in Gujarat, nude a 
revised edition. In aj>. 70 or 82 a schism took place between ^Svetambaras 
(while<Ud or yellow-robed) and Digambaw (sky-clad or naked). 

The chronicling spirit ts strong in the Jains, who maintain lists of th e tuc - 
cesiion of teachers. Ancient Jam stupas and inscriptions have been discover^. 
The object being to obtain liberation from the bonds of transmigration, the 
only remedy lies in an abnegation of the worid. Thus n their atuininent of 
Nirvana (bbemtkm from any further re-birth) to be obtained in life, not after 
death, by the prindpVes of Right Faith, Right Cognition. Right Conduct. 
Right Faith is absolute reliance on their founder as r*e Tirthankara. or path- 
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Tirth«iik«ri5. frofn the flm, 
^ ^ P»r»v«i»tha and Mahavira. Each h 

PV u^’- Co*nilion mean* the correct under- 
■* d" world, which auign* a soul to every individual 

pwn or thin*. Right Conduct is summed up in five great vows, which include 
(^regard for the minutest creature* of animal life a* possessing souls. Prieiu 
''fS**** «»uie respirators to prevent involuntary inhalation. 

““““ Nirvana; nuns cannot, nor can lay adhereou for 
are relaxed. Jainism has developed by the introduction of a 
essentially atheistic system. The building of temples 
religious features arc excrescence* on the pure Jain *)stcm. due to 
Uy element. The Jain* chiefly reside in the trade centres 
Jaim fl^l n*I“^ Ra^lhan. Many of the wealthy Marwari* in Cakuua are 
Bikamr. Marwar or Jaipur. Their most famous shrine* are at the 
,l2i iL**^*'**1^ Satninjaya. near Palitana. in Kathiawar (p. 187). 

“wMount Abu^. 168). They maintain piiurapols. or hospital*, for all 
*wtepil antmab. They are very charitable. 


rHBWTUWTY 

«'*Wi^ Christian* in India are the Syrian Christian* of 
hi i?; Nestorian missionary activity 

‘*"’“*^* *>'hoogh they claim apostolic origin from St Thomas, 
^^^^m «me the R^n Catholic, of Goa* and the other Portuguese 
P'^.«“'n8 »ra* carried on in the 16th century. 

aid flSr *" »«> “"‘ury 

A labours have also not been without fruit. 

<l»eitabli*hed by the India Church Act and 
September 1947 the An^kan. Methodist. Con- 
PWiOMlist. Pj^yterian and Dutch Reformed Churches of .South India 
The •’“** *** metropoliun see in Madras. 

( 1 ^ Cathoha are the m«t numerous body, served by Jesuit Father* 
co^k^Ku^ scientific interetis) and by other orders with a 

^ Salvation Army has worked mainly in Travancore, 

t-nimnal Tnbes have been very successful. 

Indian Christians have come from the Scheduled Castes and 
cl«L K P** movement towards Christianity among these 

ofthh^rt degradation. The mam centres 

ihe ‘ i!" f»d«»-the Chenab Colony in the Punjab, 

Pi in? t Pro*!™**. Chota Nagpur, and the Khasi Hills in Assam: and 
den.i'^*^^" ^ Telugu Country in the north of the Madras Pteii- 

C<Sto MoTlIiT'?^‘“^wi" *'•"* ®^ Travancore and 

tiVBtikJ ^ opinion has been awakened to the need for 

Scheduled Canes as fdlow human beings. 

a«ri«riL?r^LlIlf r*?" •ociety, the number of Indian 

«‘an* IS comparatively small; but these have exercised a much greater 

•" lodwin IMH M Goa. and 

^UilMur *«• pwl-fithomcfi. Hb couri# Uy through Tnvmncvw C^xie^^ 

■ Kwanatune. and wa. evantSH; biSS kG^a!^ 

®*Pri»i*« Sui ?^**** ^ wtre tht Luthcrana at Tnaquibar in ITUd. tha 

Hw»W, in ms. (tSTlX of Sir W ^ 

^htiMliiaiy in liSS) 'aceounf ol (ha spread of 
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tnOuencc over the educaled cUucs of the coitununity than iheir number would 
suiae*t At the wme lime the itudy of ChriMun tesebmg hu had a reflex 
action on the higher clasaea. and the value of the work done in the Mi«ion 
collecex and ichool* ha* been immense; but Christianity in the East is not 
now reliant on Western influence. The philanthropic ideals of Christianity 
have also been manifested on a large scale through medical missions, whose 
hospiuls and dispensaries have bad an important influence on many classes. 
Mission schools have done much pioneer work in the field of female education. 


art’ 

It vrould be a waste of time and space to attempt to deal separately with the 
Art of India and Pakistan, notwithstanding the sinking dilTerence tatween 
the sculpture and architectural forms developed in the Northern Punjab and 
those in the South of India, as over much of India the two are intermingled, and 
the approximate boundaries of the area* where one or other predominat^. 
do not coincide with the present political bouivdaries of the two countries. 
In what follows, therefore, the term “India” or “Indian” is used to refer to 
the undivided India as it was before Partition, and has no present political 
significance whatever. , . , 

Unlike Muslims, Hindus were not historically minded, and in the absence ol 
written record* much of their eariy history has to be deduced from surviving 
archaeological and architectural evidence. The development of Indian archi¬ 
tecture is therefore inseparably bound up with the early history of the country, 
and is only lightly touched on here, as it is discussed in fuller detail in the 
section immediately following. 

Indian art is primarily a manifestation of religious eroolioD. and it* tradition 
is a great heritage of the Indian peoples. Authentic hUlory ^ns with the 
Maury an Emperor, Asoka, who rais^ Buddhism to the position of a Stale 
religion. Hi* monolithic columns show in design and technique ^ influence 
of a Persepolitan culture, the form* of which ace easily distinguished. But if 
Indian artisu borrowed, they were quick to mark It with their own culture 
under Vedic influence. The most important cultural centre was perhaps 
Mathura, where the characteristic Buddha image and full-breasled type of 
female beauty was evolved. Contemporaneously with this, in the North-We^ 
in the country known as Gandhira. a “Graeco-Buddhist" art flourished in 
the first centuries of the Christian era, which owed its inspiration to Buddhist 
legend. This influence scarcely aflected the South, where quite a ditfcrcnl 
form of art. characterised by intricate movement and exuberance, was de¬ 
veloped. The caves of Ajania contain mural paintings dating after this period, 
which are generally regarded a* the crowning glory of Buddhist art in India. 
They have been conserved srith scholarly care by Dr Yaadani on behalf of the 
Hyderabad Government. Parallel with the development of Buddhbt art, the 
Jains developed sculpture and architectural forms akin in type to contemporary 
Buddhist forms, but with characteristic diflcrence*. Jain, Buddhist and Hindu 
temples may be found grouped together in certain areas. 

With the eclipse of Buddhism by Brahmanism in the 4ih century *.D., the 
art become* more purely Indian in intention, and under the Impenal Guptas 
(4J5-d06) it assumed a rich and varied character. The stupa of Amaravati 
and the rock-hewn temples of EUora. nod tadami are covered with sculpture 
to gn extreme degree. Stone or brick buildings took the place of the former 
cave* or rock-hewn temples. These were distinguished by their over-elaboratioD 
of det^ and the deities of the Hindu Pantheon g^ually acquired theu 

• An txcdlcni cnmpilwioo on ibi* tubject coatainiaa sasays by four racoa oi aad exparu 
it that anlitlcd tmJim Art, publiahtd by Fabar & Faber in 1IM<. 
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characleriitic type-fonns. These latter are often reprcsrated wA many 
and arms, to symbolise their various po»«n and facul^ makes them 

monstrosities in European eyes, but study of their symbolical background will 
hdp to remove this feeling and replace it by one of inteiml. 

Even after the decline of the Gupta dynasty, the style conunued. and the 
great age of temple building was from A.D. lOOO to IW when 
like those of Khajuraho and Bhubaneshwar in the North East, and H^bid 
and Belur in the South were constructed. In fact i^t of^ 80 <^ed Chalu- 
kvan, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan temples,chaiactenslicof Middle and Souths 
India, date back to about this time. To this period also many Jain leropl^ 
including the magnificent group at Dilwara on Mount Abu, m ay ani^i^. 

With the Muslim Conquest new ideas were int^i^ 
penetrated, which profoundly influenced ui in Nt^rn India but ^ Uttk 
effect on the South. IsUmk architecture u severely plain and mathematical 
in form, and the antithesis of the lush ov«-eUborate profusion so ^r- 
uctcristic of most Hindu temples, but nevertheless ta ctmise of UiiM m areas 
like Gujerat and Rajasthan a gradual synthesis took place, a tendency pro¬ 
moted by the Emperor Akbar. . . 

The gradual evolution of Islamic architecture to the ornate Ind^Saracenle 
style, so characteristic of Northern IndU. is a fascinating subyeet. but t^^ 
10 be dealt with here. Readers are referred to the 
named below, and to the subsequent descriptions m »»“» 
lo Agra. Delhi. Lahore and other mam centrev of M^im 
Saracenk buildings should always be viewed from a high point like a gateway. 
Islamic architecture may be seen at iu tot m the alics JW "'5^, 

With regard to the art of Painting, the fortunate survival the wondetftil 
murZlSs^t Ajanta. rmigmg in date rrom a D 100 to 
odd fragments at Bagh and Badarai. rev^ the high 
m early India, obviously the product of long mtureuon. 
survives from mediaeval India save a few painted ceUmgi 
the style of the Utter being affected by Persian p^tinp. and « « 
the lime of the Moguls that there is a second 
recruited many Hindu, as well as Muslim. P«*ntc« 

where, who contributed greaUy to the manus^pt Olununation and ^rtrmtw 

so characteristic of Akbar s reign and that of his 

however, that large-scale painungs In od. from which Europeans 

form their judgment of painting, are alinost unknown. 

nunuscripts, books, albums, miniatures take Ihcu pl^. Persian mllue^ 

was stroi^ and there was also a ^ 

nutter of grouping and in the tendency • l*”*****^ iS^Mnvhul 

Of regional schools of pointing that developed 
invasion, the most important was the ' 

art and dealt mainly with stories from the Mahabha^ 
of Krishna or conversation pieces. From thu sicmmi^ off '“'ll 

Rajput or Kangra) School, which U distiiiguished ^Its 
female flgures. animal life, and natural scenery. There was also a smaller 

school at Hyderabad (Deccan). , , 

As a residVof^impact of Western culture con^uwt on 
British rule, there came a long period of dc^ m the ‘“J***®^ •'« 
MU. from which they only began to «*''?.iTThT 
endeavoured to counieract this by estabUihmg Schools of Art in the 
vincUl caplUls. which besides giving instruction in !»«*»““» 
resusciuted certain of the old art crafts, and created nn ones m 
modern needs. IndUn artisu were employed In 

important buildings when New DeUii was constructed, and also m the case of 
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India Houic in London. The enthusiasm of men like Coomaraswamy and 
HavcU. and the individual work of artists like Chugblai in the Punjab, and 
the Tagore family in Calcutta, did much to promote a new awakening. With 
the end of British rule and freedom from any trammels of superimposed 
culture, we may now look for a renaissance of the indigenous arts of the 
country, giving the native genius of the people its full natural expressioa. 


aiaLtouiurHY or Indian aat 

Among general histories of Indian art. the two most authoritative are at 
present out of print; but as they are available second-hand and through 
libraries they will be included here. They are Vincent A. Smith's History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon (Oxford. 2nd ed., 1935); and A. K. Coomara- 
swamy's History of Indian and Indonesian Art (London. 1927). 

Among those in print, the most useful as general introductions are H. G. 
Rawlinson's Cultural History of India (London. 1951). and a symposium 
entitled Indian Art. edited by Sir Richard Winstedt (London. 1948). the latter 
priced at only 7s. M. For those primarily interested in Pakistan, there is Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler's 5000 Years of Pakistan (London, 1951), which is an 
admirable introduction to the cultural history of this part of India, written 
with an archaeological bios. Another general work worth mentioning, but of 
less value to the non-specialist than those already mentioned, is Benjamin 
Rowland's History of Indian Art, in the Penguin History of Art Series (London, 
1953). The latter does not include the Islamic contribution to Indian culture. 

There are a number of books dealing with special periods, and among these 
Stuart Piggott's Prehistoric India (Penguin. London. 1950) can be strongly 
recommended as a guide to the culture of the Indus VaUey dty sutes (r. 
2000 a.c.) and as an up-to-date summary of present knowledge relating to 
Indian prehistory. Nihar Ranjan Ray's Maurya and Sunga An (Calcutta. 
1948) is a useful study of early historic art. and SwIU Kramrisch's The Hindu 
Temple (Calcutta. 1947. 2 volt.) is the best illustrated work on mediaeval 
Indian art. 

Among books on painting. 3. V. S. Wilkinson's Mughal Painting (London. 
1948). and Basil Cray’s Kajput Painting ate good short introductions; and for 
the reader who wanu a deeper insight into the aesthetics of Indian painting 
there is W. G. Archer's Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills (Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. 1952). and the same author's Kangra Painting (London. 


(5) HISTORY AND ARCHITECTURE 

ANa*Nt tNDtA 

Indians take great pnde in their ancient civilisation. In this sketch, designed 
to link up for the benefit of ibc vi&itor or ordiniry resident what may be fumifiar 
to the scholar, it is impossible to examine at any length the painstaking research 
which hubeen earned on to the stage of present knowledge. The Archaco- 
togical O^artmrais of the Govenunent of India and of some of the former 
States haw done much good work, although hampered from time 
to ti me by i^nt of funds. The forces of nature have destroyed some evidence, 
or covered it up in the shiRing beds of great rivers, while man has built over 
old sites for many centuries. The dates may be approximate, but will save 
some calculation. Close dates can be assigned to some of the great men, but 
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Ihe dam of many ancient monuments must be inferred from the architectural 
features, to which lomc space must be devoted. 

To the most anaeni "Chalcolithic” sites at Harappa, Mohenjodharo and 
«PPro»imale dates prior to 2000 a.c. have been assigned. The "Indus 
Civdtsauon" was of high order, higher, indeed, than is found in many modem 
of equal size in India to-day. This dvilisalion has been discovered in 
Ambala Distnet near Rupar (p. 266), and Mask! near Raichur (p. 352). 
^ Utest discovery was made at Maheshwar in the Nerbudda Valley. At 
^ earliest of the three cities was first occupied before 
B.r. The early civilisation was first disclosed by the eflbru of Sir John 
Mmshall. Dircctor-Gmral of Archaeology from 1902 to 1928, and his 
assistants. N. G. Mjyumdar (murdered 1938) and Dr Ernest Mackay. 

The settlement in North India of the "Aryans,” whose social devdopmeni 
developed into Hinduism, look place between 2000 to 900 a.c. 


Chronoioty 

* 

1200-1000 a.c. Rigveda. 

N.W. India added to Persian Empire. 

500 ,. Extenskm by Bimbisara of Magadha Kingdom. 

526 „ Alexander the Great enters N.W. India. 

521 .. Muuom Empire, Chandragupta (Sandrakottos); receives Punjab. 

262 „ Conversion of Asoka (27.3-232) to Buddhism. 

202 „ Andhras in Upper Godavari Valley. 

154 Sunga dynasty at Avanti (Ujjain),-70. 

170 „ Sirkap (Taxila) built by Eucratides (Bactria). 

50 ,. Sakas take Taxila. 

70 „ Andhras in Malwa and Bundelkhand—to a.d. 80. 

58 „ Sakas (Scythians) occupy Punjab; Vikrama era of Azes. 

44 ., Parthiaos in Punjab. 

62 A.o. Kushans take Taxila (Sirkap). 

78 (or 12S) AJ>. (Saka era) Kanishka founds Sirsukb (Taxila). 

225 A.o. End of Kushan Empire. 

519 „ Eta of Chandragupta II (Imperial Guptas, -455). 

450 „ “Little" Kushans, followed by "White Huns,** 450. 

455 „ Later Guptas. -W6. 

510 „ Mihiragula (Hun) in Punjab. Gujarat and Malwa. -534. 

550 „ Chalufcyas (Badami). -753. 

*06 ,. Harsha (Thanesar).-647; capital Katuuj. 

*29 .. Hiuen Tsang in India. -645. 

711 „ Muslim invasion from Arabia. 

755 ., Rashtrakutas conquer Chalukyas. -972. 

7W „ Shankar Acharya (Sringeri. Dwarka, Badrinalh. Puri). 

~ (Second) Chalukyas conquer Rashtrakutas, -1190. 

'•90 „ Hoysalas in Mysore (Halebid).-1.326. 

wliest colonics were in Ihe Punjab and in the valleys of the Jumna and 
“r^"****- U* wrk ascribed to Mnnu assumed iu present shape, the 
•Bw space between the Himalayas and the Vindhya range nonh of the 
■ arbada river was acknowledged to be Aryan territory. The Dravidian South 
jw* remained mainly aboriginaL but has been absorbed into the Hindu pale, 
noraprastha (Indrapal, p. 242, now on the edge of the new capital at Dellu. 


Will 
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is • traaitioMl site) ww founded about 1500 ax. Karnal and 

are supposed to be equally ancient. Muttra was founded before 600 ax.. 

VaUbhipur (p. 187) and Ajodhya (p. 285) are other very important ancient 


The Punjab and Sind formed part of the Persian Empire of Darius (521* 
486 i.c.) The boundtry probably ran up the Indus from its mouUv aloDg 
the Sutkrj. and then along the Bcas (Hyphasis). The province « wa 
been rich at that time, but became arid until restored to prosperity by Bntish 
irrication canals. Darius probably visited this ouUying satrapy about 518 a-C. 
At Bhita. near Allahabad (p. 41). a cross-section of the remains coren a 
period from long before 321 t.a In the Nepal Terai. north of GoMhpur 
<p. 305), Siddharu Gautama the Buddha was bom about 624 B.C., and Maha- 
vira the founder of the Jain sect, was boro a little north of Patna in 599 ax. 

The kingdom of Magadha. which developed into the Mauryan Empire (321- 
184 B.C.), was started by Saisunaga in the Bareilly District. It was eapanded 
about 550 a.c. by the addition of Monghyr and Bhagalpur by Bimbisara 
(582-554 a.r.) with a capital at Rajagriha (p. 51). His successor. Chandragupta. 
added Benares. Oudh and Northern Bihar, probably also Orissa on the east 
coast. When Alexander the Great came to India to consolidate his hold on 
the Persian Empire in 326 a.c., the King of Taxila met him in the Kabul 
river valley. Alexander himself crossed the mountains north of the river and 
proceeded to Aornos, a place identilled by Sir Auicl Stein some twenty miles 
north of the confluence of the Kabul river with the Indus, which Alexander 
crossed at Hiind. A second division traversed the Kbybcr Pass, or one of the 
other passes close by. into the Peshawar vale. Resisunce was met on the 
Jhelum river, where Alexander defeated Porus (Paurava) near the battlefield 
of ChilianwaU (p. 496). At the Beat River (Hyphasis) his troops refused to 
proceed farther, perhaps because here they had reached the boundary of the 
Persian Empire. He proceeded down the Sutlej and the Indus, which then 
may have taken a course nearer the hills by the Msnchhar Lake (p. 477), since 
Jacobabad (p. 480) is now below the bed of the Indus. Sending his fleet along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, be marched to Kandahar by the Bolan Pw 
(p. 480), a journey of great hardship, like that also experienced by British 
armies in 1838 and 1878, in crossing the waterless desert between Jacobabad 


and Sibi. 

The Mauryan Chandragupta became stronger. A successor to Alexander. 
Seleticus Nicator, about 305 a.c., desisted from attack and made a treaty 
handing over charge of the Indian ProvitKe Kandahar, Kabul and parts of 
Baluchistan. He sent an envoy to the court of Chandragupta at Patna, then 
above the confluence of the Son and the Ganges. The Memoirs of Megasthenes 
recorded the shifting of the beds of the great rivers, and the primitive nature 
of the dwellings, only those on high ground being made of materials more 
substantial than “wattle and daub.“ The country then must have been well 
afforested. The melting of the Hittulayan snows and the monsoon rains cause 
the rivers to overflow wide beds in which they meander during the cold season. 
A technique has been developed for holding rivers to their courses at the great 
railway bridges, but, in between, houses and lands are still swept away. 

Chandrapipta's empire extended to the Narbada river on the south. On 
his abdication Bindusara (297-274 b.c.) subdued the Deccan, probably up to 
the Krishna river. Asoka succeeded, and the extent of his influence is showm 
by an edict at Jonnagiri fYaraguda) in the Kuroool District, and another at 
Siddapura, in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore (p. 399); beyond (much later) 
were Dravidian kingdoms. CTieras. at Karur (p. 433), PalUvaa. Cholas, and 
Pandyas. Traditionally Srinagar (p.32l) was founded by him. and be if supposed 
to have visited Sravaru Bdgola (p. 401) in Mysore. 
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In 262 n.c. Atoka wot converted to Buddhism. Now began the erection of 
iiupas and pillars, and the decoration of caves by carving which was carried 
on by Buddhists, Jains and Hindus. Brahmanism was latent but became 
(energy accepted about a.d. 700, and Jainism was practised as an under¬ 
current. Asoka sent missions into China and to the West, even to Epirus, 
but outside India Buddhism was widely accepted only in the East, from which 
Chinese pilgrims came to visit India, for example Hiuen Tsang in a.d. 629-645. 
to record facts of interest even if they sometimes perplex. According to Ceylon 
tradition a successful Buddhist mission was beaded by Asoka’s brother. 

About this time, it may be supposed, the simplest houses, like those in 
Bengal to-day. consisted of bamboo screens interwoven with palm or other 
branches and possibly plastered with mud or, as in many parts of India to-day, 
of mud in mass or sun-dried mud bricks. No kiln-burnt bricks have bem 
found which can be dated before 400 a.c. except in the phenomeiwn of the 
“Indus Civilisation.** Concrete floors, made of potsherds and time, were used 
before 700 B.C. and lime mortar in Kashmir about 250 a.c., but both were 
rare. Roofs were flat or curved, if bamboos were used, the upper ends being 
lashed together and the lower ends tied and backed by the walls. Framed 
limber followed. Posts were set. as they still may be, in jars of earthenware to 
protect them from white ants. This developed in stone in the Gupta age after 
A.D. 319, and the '‘pot and foliage** base was produced in carvings. About 
400 n.c. burnt brick, for which the sandy silt of the Ganges is well adapted, 
came into use. os at Bhita (p. 41). This brick wras laid in mud. the floors were 
of brick and plaster, ceilings were timbered, covered with reeds and a layer 
of mud plastered on the lop, or if pitched (or curved) were tiled with finials 
of terra-cotta as illustrated by Cunningham (Stupa of Bharhat, PI. XXVI, 7). 
Brick in mud pillars were necessarily thicker than wooden pillars. 

Oressed stone appears first in the lime of Asoka, in the foM or stone pillars 
which he caused to be erected and in a monolithic rail at Sartuth (p. 80). 
fhese display a mastery over material never afterwards equalled by Indian 
masons, and which is not surpassed even in the marble work of the Parthenon. 
This suggests that the Indian craftsmen worked under the direction of Asiatic 
Greeks, who may themselves have taken a hand. Every sanctified Buddhist 
locality was marked by t^ erection of a small brick itupa (tope), which, if it 
contained relics of the Buddha, was called a dagoba. Such relics were con¬ 
tained in a casket just below the summit of the dagoba. called a tee (hU). Tbe 
tee. at first a few stones in tbe form of a swastika, developed into a square or 
mushroom-shaped umbrella which, multiplied in lien, became a spire in 
Burma- The older memorial pillan were called ttambka (or lot, if carved out 
of one Slone) bearing emblems—such as lions or wheels (following “tbe path**) 
Sometimes the pillan became pedestals for lamps, or for vehicles of the Hindu 
gods. Topes of Asoka's lime arc at Sanchi (p 1.32) and Sarnath (p. 80). Two 
examples of his pillan arc at Delhi (pp. 240 and 242), but the Iron Pillar (p. 247) 

not one. The ^rabar Caves near Gaya (p. 44) belong to this period. Olherw ise 
the monuments consist of the rock edicts in Brahmi found over a wider area 
of India than any subsequently controlled by one ruler (except, possibly. 
Muhammad ibn Tughlaq and certainly Aurungzeb) before the British obtained 
paramountcy in 1849 over the Sikhs. 

After Asoka's death, in 232 a.c., tbe Mauryan Empire weakened, and the 
dynasty came to an end in 184 a.c. with the slaying of Brihadratha by Pushya- 
mitra, founder of tbe Sunga dynasty and previously Viceroy of Ujjain. The 
dynasty lasted until 78 >.c. and gradually lost territory. Tbe Greek successors 
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of Alexander in Baclria warred between ibemiclvei, but in 206 a.c. Antiochui 
III received the submisiion of the Punjab, and about 170 a.c. the ctly of Sirkap 
at Taxila wat founded. In ISS ».c. Menander had a capital at Sialkot (p. 495) 
and raided as far os Rupar on the Sutlej and to Kama! (p. 258) on the Jumna. 
100 m. beyond the old Persian boundary. He it said to have advanced as far 
as Patna, but was recalled by trouble in Bactria. Before this, about 201 b.c. 
(when Scipio Africanus took Carthase). the Andhras fTelugus), occupying 
the east coast from the Godavari to the Krishna rivers, had extended their 
svray along the Godavari Valley north-westwards until the second king. 
Krishna, reached Nasik. They established a capiul at Paithan (p. 68). Through 
this place ran a road from the west coast, leading through Bhilsa (p. 167) to 
Patna, with a branch from Bhilsa to Saheth Maheth (p. 284). About 90 s.c. 
there were three powers—the Greeks, the Sungas and the Andhras—who 
extended down to the Krishna river. The Besnagar pillar (p. 137) was erected 
by an envoy from the Greek king at Taxila about 90 B.C., the fourteenth year 
of Bhagabhadra. lost but one of the Sungas. whose dynasty ended in 70 b.c. 
After this the Andhras extended northwards and occupied Ujjain and possibly 
Patna, and to them some of the monuments at Sanchi (p. 132) may be attributed. 

There were other smaller independent kingdoms. In 169 b.c. a king. Khara- 
vela of Kalinga on the Mahanadi river, recorded his independence in an 
inscription in the Hatigumpha cave (p. 326) near Bhubaneshwar. In Sunga 
times Muttra was the capital of the (Turacenas and Chitorgarh (p. 124) was 
in their territory. There were Panchalas in the Bareilly districl. and always 
there were Dravidians south of the Krishna river. 

The Greeks in Candhara. from Kandahar to the North-West Punjab, did 
not outlast the Sungas. Sakas or Scythians hod been pressed from Central 
Asia through Afghanistan and Baluchistan into Sind. About 75 b.c. they made 
their way northwards and conquered the Punjab, spreading down to Muttra, 
which passed under their rule after 50 b.c. Later they occupied Taxila and 
Peshawar (p. 507). Their rule in the North-West lasl^ until after a.d. 380. 
and some rulers of Western India were known as Satraps from a.d. 119-388. 

The period of the Sungas (184-70 a.c.) and following centuries produced 
highly decorative work in stone. The important dofobas were enlarged and 
cased in stone. Thieves in search of the treasure c^ets have destroyed the 
tees. The earliest caves, possibly the work of the Andhras, are not far from 
Bombay at Karli, Bhaja and B^sa (p. 342), but at Ajonta (p. 54) some are 
contemporary, and otiKrs continue a succession until about a.d. 650. when 
Buddhism declined and Brahmanism took iu place. At Ellora (p. 61) the 
Buddhist series commenced later atsd continued later than at Ajanta. while 
Jain and Brahman caves arc found. At Nasik (p. 80) the Buddhist series may 
be dated 200-100 b.c. The caves at Kanheri (p. 24) near Bombay may have 
been made by exiled Buddhists between a.d. 2W to 950 or later. 

In the earlier caves the few slender stone pillars were copied from limber, 
os were the timber walls, roofs and gateways in every detail down to the nail 
heads. Timber was still used, as at Karli. in addition to stoiK. In the later 
caves pillars arc heavy, being copied from brick in mud. Assembly halls or 
temples were called chalijnu, and monasteries rtharas (sec plans at pp. 63 and 
343). Examples of both of these are near Bhilsa (p. 167), but generally are to 
be found In caves cut out of hard basalt or trap rock, at at Ellora. In spile of 
the labour necessary without modem explosives, Fergusson estimated in hit 
Hhtory of Indian and Eaitrrn Arckllrclurt. often quoted in this Handbook, 
that ite cost was only one-tenth of that involved by quarrying, transporting, 
carving and erection in a building. In some caves external cutting and carving 
were confined to the entrances. Characteristic deuils of early Buddhist (Hina- 
yana) sculpture ore embtems—the wheels, trident, and swastika, or a pair of 
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footprimt—with pstlcnu rcpmenting railt and hor«e-«boe windows, simple 
topes and sacred Bodhi (pipal) trees. 

The use of stone in sacred monuments during the Sunga or (later) Andhra 
perrad is particularly well illustrated by the railings of Bharhut (now in the 
Calcutta Museum, p. 37), Buddh Gaya (p. 45), and the gateways of Sanchi, 
placed at the cardinal points of the compass, in this order of development from 
timber models, a development which took quite a short space of time. The 
Muttra Khool showed it also, but there it occurred at one place. 

Foreign influences in Indian architecture (according to some authorities) 
received a fresh stimulus under the Sakas (after 75 a.c.), and later under the 
Parthians and Kushans. when a Hellenistic school, known as Gandhiran, 
became established, about a.d. 200. on the North-West Frontier and was 
devoted to the service of Buddhism. Other authorities consider that the art 
of painting was indigenous. The masonry at Strfcap (p. 501) has a diaper 
pattern, layers of small stones or bricks Ailing interstices between massive 
blocks. Arches, pointed or rounded, were constructed by horizontal corbelling. 
The Corinthian capital and the undulating garland are common motifk. 

The Mahayana (greater vehicle doctrine), representing the flgure of Buddha, 
outgrew the Hinayana (lesser vehicle), using symbols only. At Ajanta (p. 54) 
the paintings describe the jatakos or birth stories and other incidents of the 
life of the Buddha. They date from a.d. 150. The Mahayana formulated a 
pantheon, with Boddhisatvas, demons, and imagery of ^1 sorts. This had 
much in common with the latent Brahmanism, developing into the modem 
Hinduism. The tide of Hellenistic art affected the Muttra school and may 
have reached its high-water mark of progress at Amaravati (p. 339), near 
Bezwada on the Krishna river. At Conjeeveram fp. 423) the Hinayana form 
lasted until after a.d. 400. 

The rule of the Sakas in Northern India gave place to that of the Kusliant. 
possibly from a.d. 45 to 225, but the dates are most perplexing. Two great 
kings of this dynasty were Kanishka and his successor Huvishka. Sakas or 
Parthians still ruled under them in Kathiawar and in Malwa (a.d. 200-3S8). In 
the Ganges basin a new kingdom was formed in Magadha and Oudh by 
tTiandragupla II (the flrst was the Mauryan), who founded the dynasty of the 
Imperial Guptas and reigned a.d. 319-30. with a capital again at Patrui. 
Samadragupu (330-75) extended (he kingdom to Assam, made an expedition 
into Orissa and along (he coast to Conyeeveram, and acquired the Deccan. 
Malwa and Bundelkland. Vikramaditya Chandragupta III (375-413) consoli¬ 
dating these gains, added Kathiawar. Guiarat. and the Mahratta country. His 
capitals were at Ajodhya (p. 2115) and Kaushambi (p. 40), and he held India 
north of the Krishna river, except that portion north of a line from Sukkur in 
Sind to Delhi and Umballa. In the time of Komaragupia (413-53) there was a 
treat advance of literature, and Kalidasa wrote the Sakunlala. Towards the end 
of his reign Skandagupta (455-80) had to repel invaders, (he "White Huns.” who 
had in 455 driven out (he Gandharans into Kashmir and Cilgit. One of these, 
hlihirakula. occupied Sangala (Slalkot. p. 495) and the Rechna Doab between 
>he Cherub and Ravi rivers. It to supposed that these Huns were absorbed into 
the “soldier caste.” by Brahmanism, but if so. the chivalrous Rajputs do not in 
■he least display in history (he unpleasant characteristics attributed to Hunt 
elsewhere. 

Under the early or Imperial Guptas, settled conditioni revived (he work 
of the Guilds, painters at Ajanta and sculptors at Sanchi. the vitality of plastic 
decoration bring now restrained and more reAncd. Examples are to be found 
in cave templet at Ajanta and EUora, in the Dhamek stupa at Samath (p. 80), 
*nd in flat-roofed temples at Deogarh (p. 138), although the flat roof itself it 
not a distinctive feature of the period. The treatment of mouldings and of 
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Other decorative rcaiurcs must be the true indicatioo. The later Guptas reip^ 
from 435 until 606. There was a gradual revival of Orthodox Hinduism during 
this period, and both Jainism and Buddhism had to yield it pride of place. 

HINDU INDtA 

In A.o. 606 Harsha succeeded to the kingdom of Thanesar (p. 238), made 
Kanauj his capital, and extended his dominions to the Canges delta, including 
Nepal, with the Narbada river as his southern bounds^ with the Chalukyans, 
attacking without success Pulikesin in 620. In 643 Hiiicn Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, was present at a disputation where Harsha honoured equally Brahmins, 
Buddhists and Jains, Harsha died in 647, but a kingdom of Kanauj lasted, after 
many dynasties had risen and fallen elsewhere, up to the lime of the Muslim 
conquest in 1192. 

Meanwhile the Jain religion persisted unobtnuively, and their caves exist 
side by side with those of other religions. The temples at Mount Abu (p. 168) 
and elsewhere, including those rearranged as mosques at Ajmer and Delhi, 
have distinctive features in the deepnairvcd brackets of the capitals to the 
pillars, subdividing the covered area, and horizontal domes, thus avoiding 
the thrust of the radiating arch. Hardly any two ceilings to the small squares 
between the pillars have the same design, while elaborate carved pendants 
hang from the larger horizontal domes in the Mount Abu templ^ some¬ 
times carved from two large blocks of marble made to ht. The two towers of 
Fame and of Victory at Chilorgarb (p. 124) ore examples of Jain work. All 
those buildings mentioned belong to the period of what may be termed Rajput 
rule. The Joins built temples in clusters. 

The earliest Brahmanical temples, probably built of wood, have disappeared. 
The structural stone temple was a development of the stupa. An image of 
Buddha on the front might be covered by a porch, then moved into the interior, 
and the tee became a spire, surmount^ by a copper-gill Kalas, too great a 
temptation to the plunderer. The Hindu temple displays a small flag. Stone 
temples date from the time of the Pallavas or of the Chalukyans. 

The first Chalukyan kingdom arose about 330. By the time of Pulikesin 
(609-42) it lay south of a line from Ellora to Orissa, north of the Krishna river 
and west of the Tungabhodra, which rises in the north of Mysore. It is possible 
that the Chalukyans at times ruled farther north. Fergusson gave the name of 
Chalukyan architecture to a mixture of northern and loulbcm styles, com¬ 
bining elegance of outline with elaboration of detail in animal friezes. It 
acquired distinctive traits, a polygonal (or later star-shaped) instead of a 
square plan, a high carved plinth, following the outline of the temple, and a 
low pyramidal roof, in honzonlal layers, instead of the high sikkara or spire 
with vertical lines. The style emanated perhaps at Aiholi (p. 389) and Patta- 
dakal close by Badami (once the capiul of the Western Chalukyas) where 
there are caves also (a.d. 330-80): temples at Somnathpur (p. 403) and llalebid 
(Dorasamudra), were built by the Hoysala Ballalas in a.d. 1000-1300 in a 
perfect style, covered with sculpture. In the north-east comer of the Eastern 
Chalukyan kingdom some temples of Bhubaneshwar (p. 326) are dated from 
500 onwards, and the Black Pagoda at Kanarak Ip. 334) may have been built 
about 830. In the north-west comer the temple of Kailasa at Ellora Ip. 64). 
excavated out of hard trap rock externally as well as internally, is attributed 
to a Rashtrakutan king at Nasik, Danlidurga 1725-55), a wesum successor 
to the Chalukyans. He is supposed to have adopted the style of a Papnath 
temple at Patlodakal. One authority places the Rashtrakuta dynasty between 
753 and 972. when it was succeeded by a second Chalukyan dynasty until 
1190. Yodavas at Deogiri and Hoysalas at Halebid Ip. 400) followed. 
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Shankar Acharya (a.o. 788-820), who founded the Sringcn Malh in Mytore, 
gave Hinduiun a great impetus. Temples in the DratbUan style arc well 
rtpreaented and accessible at Hompi (p. 391) and along the Railway 
from Madras to Rameswaram (p. 465). Tlie oldest may date from a-d. 1050. 
A square (oRcn twin) shrine h covered by a pyramidal storeyed tower 
(rimzna), and a porch {mandofiam), toroetimes multiple, covers the approach; 
but the pritKipal features are hi^ oblong gopurami or pyramids over the 
gateways, near the cardinal points, to the quadrangular enclosures and courts 
which may have cloistered corridort. At Tanjore (p. 451) one topamm b 
216 feet high. Many of tbe carvings in these temples are indecorous according 
to Western ideas, but they may have a mystic interpretation. 

There are rock-cut temples at Mohabalipuram (p. 428) south of Madras. 
A.O, 150-800, and at Conjccvcram (p. 423), tbe work of Pallava kings, one of 
whom was contemporary with and fought with Pulikesin of Chalukya. ARcr- 
wards the Cholas at Taitiore and Pandyan kings (at Madura, p. 458) were 
great builders from 950 onwards. In 1023 Rajcndia Cbola raided into Bengal. 
Wars stopped building. 

The Indo-Aryan style, so iMmcd by Fergusson. prevailed north of the 
Tapti and Mahanadi rivers, and includes some of the templet at Bhubaneshwar 
(p. 326) which dale after 950 and illustrate the development in the same way 
as Muslim architecture is developed at Delhi. Another large and well-preserved 
group is at Khajroho (p. 143), some templet being Jain, in a variety of this style. 
A curvilinear steeple divided into vertical bands above a square sanctuary 
oMy have develop<»l from the bamboo spire of primitive times. In palaces 
the style is seen at Gwalior (p. 144), Udaipur (p. 128), Amber (p. 181) and 
I2ig (p. 208), and it still persists in modem buildings. 
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822 (I6lh July). Muhammad flees from Mecca, A.H. era. 

211. Invasion of Sind by Arabs. 

725. Occupation of Gujarat, 
loot. Mahmud of Ghazni raids India, -1026. 

1192. Shabab (or Muirz-) ud din of Ghor defeats Prithwi Raj. 

1195. Quib-ud-din Aibak takes Anhilwara in Gujerat. 
jJlO. Malik Kafur raids Southern India. 

I3M. Muhammad ibn Tughlaq takes Warangal and proceeds South. 
1336. Vijayanagar kingdom founded. 

IM7. Bahmani kingdom in Deccan. 

1W8. Timur invades and takes Delhi, returns. 

1424. End of Hindu kingdom of WarangaL 
i<52‘ ®**”™*"' kin^om split into five. 

■"”•30. Krishnoraja of Vijayanagar. 

1536-1605. Akhar. 

!tQo‘ Muslims defeat Hindus of Vijayanagar at "Talikola." 

Akhar's son takes Ahroadnagar Oiy. 
i«»' Chandragiri grants Madras to English. 

•858. Aurangzeb deposes his father. 


* In Indis 
*“wpl« Mt 


■ the (oUowen o( Muhammad an urdinarily called Mualinu, (bllowtsia lb« 
by Su Syed Ahmad In connection with the Univeniiy id AUmuh. 
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16S7. Aurangzeb conquers Golconda. 

1698. Capture of Gingec and Carnatic. 

1707. Death of Auran|zcb; decay of Empire began. 

After the death of Muhanunad a wave of conquest rolled west from Arabia 
through Egypt and along the northern shore of Africa, crosaing into S^in 
in A.D. 711. In the wme year piratical attacks from Sind on Arabian cities 
provoked reprisals, and Muhammad bin Kasim sailed up the Indus to Aror 
(p. 473) and Multan, the Muslims retaining their hold on Sind and the Punjab 
to the borders of Kashmir. In 1001 Mahmud of Ghazni look Peshawar and 
started niidi into India almost yearly, to Kangra in 1008. Muttra in 1017. and 
Somnath (p. 194) in 1024: one of his lieutenanu look Benares in 1033. after 
Mahmud's death. Masud. his tttccessor, conquered the Punjab in 1036. but 
in 1038 Seljuk Turks look Ghazni and, although the Punjab was held by 
descendants of Masud, raids ceased. 

In 1176 Shahab-ud-din of Ghor took Sind, and in 1178 attempted, but 
failed, to lake Gujarat. In 1179 he look Peshawar, and in 1181 built a fortress 
at Sialkot (p. 493) deposing the last descendant of Masud. In 1191 he advanced 
to Bhatinda, and at Taraori, north of Kamal. fought against Prilhwiraj of 
Delhi, by far the strongest ruler in India, unsuccessfully, being wounded. In 
1192 he defeated the Rajput and took Ajmer (p. 173) but not Delhi, which 
his general. Qutb-ud-din Aibak, look in 1193. after taking Benares. Kanauj 
(p. 290) fen to him in the foUowing year, Anilwara (p. 167) in the neat year. 
By 1202 the dominion had been eatended to Gaur (p. 309) and Nadia (p. 306) 
in Bengal. In 1206 Shahabad-ud-din. commonly known as Muhammad of 
Ghor, was killed and Outb-ud-din assumed the title of Sultan, with Delhi 
as his capital. Here (p. 229) the development of Indo-Saraccnic architecture 
can best be studied in tombs, mosques and palaces, showing the adoption of 
the dome and radiating (no longer horizontal) arch, and culminating in lire 
Palace buildings in the Fort. Fatehpur Sikri (p. 223) and Agra (p. 211) fill in 
the gaps in the Moghul period. 

Extension towards the south was begun under Ala-ud-din Khiiji by an 
expedition in 1297 into Gujarat (p. 194). His gerretal. Malik Kafur. went much 
farther, took Warangal (p. 377) in 1309, and Halebid (p. 400) in the following 
year, afler which he went down to the coast, and some say to Cape Comorin 
or Ranreswaram (p. 463). but his occupation of the south was not elTective. 
The terrible Muhammad ibnTughlaq (1325-31) advanced in 1323 from Cambay 
into the south, took Devagiri and Anagundi (p. 391), but restored it to t^ 
Hindus, and also Warangal (p. 377) east of Hyderabad. In order to centralise 
his adminHlration. in 1338, be order^ a wholesale emigration of the inhabitants 
of Delhi to Devagiri IDaulatabad. p. 38) and did the same in 1340, but famine 
in the Deccan made him order their return. In 1326 Halebid had been destroyed, 
but the Hindus of Warangal. Anagundi. and the Hoysala BcUalos combined, 
and in 1336 the kingdom of Vijayanagar (p. 391) was founded. In 1378 a 
remnant of the Muslims, still in Madura, was conquered. 

Muslim occupation of the Deccan was now eflcctive. although not for long 
subject to Delhi. The Bahmani kingdom arose at Daulatabad and moved to 
Gulbarga (p. 331) in 1347. Firoz Shah of Delhi did not interfere and his suc¬ 
cessors became too weak to do so. especially after the raid of Timur in 1398. 
Bahmani rule extended from the Kisuu nver north into Bcrar and Ahmad- 
nagar and west to Bijapur, but Warangal had been retaken by the Hindus in 
1343, and resisted until 1424. In 1470 the Bahmani captur^ Rajamundry 
beyond the Godavari, but not permanently. For more than two centuries 
Vijayanagar led a confederacy of the south in far too great a forre to be 
conquered. There were at least twenty-eight clashes between Muslims and 
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Hindu*, usually in Ihe triangle formed by the Tungabhadra and KUina 
rivers, especially round Raichur and Mudgal, and Adoni, south of the Tungab¬ 
hadra. At times the Hindu Raja had to pay tribute, but hi* wealth was enormous. 
Hi* territory extended, at one time or another, from Rajamundry Ip. 338) along 
the Carnatic to Trichinopoly (p. 453), and Tinnevelly (p. 463) up along the 
west coast to Goa, where later the Portuguese did a great trade in horses with 
him. His Muslim adversaries became weakened by the splitting up of the 
Hahmani kingdom in and after 1489 into five dynastiM; Berar (Imad), Ahmad- 
nagar (Nizam), Bijapur (Add), Golconda ((Jutb) and Bidar (Barid), to which 
place the Bahmani king had moved his capital in 1428 from Culbargo, calling 
It Ahmadabad after himself. In 1520 the Hindu Raja occupied Bijapur. At 
last there were attempu at combination against Rama Raya (1535-65) and 
four Muslim Rulers combined to defeat and kill him at the battle of Talikot 
(so called, for the field lies many miles away, at a bend of the Tungabhadra). 
Into thb battle the Hindu Is supposed to have put three-sjuarters of a million 
men, with 2000 elephants, hi* opponents having half that number of men 
with 600 guns. Fantastic as these figures may seem, it must be remembered 
that most men were then accustomed to the use of arms, in a levee tn massr. 
These the Vijayanagar Raja could supply, for diamonds were found in p^ 
fusion in hi* territory. He kept only the largest, but when the heir presumptive 
Bed to Penukonda (p. 396) he is said to have taken three chests full of them. 
Aurangzeb, as Viceroy of the Deccan, was able to take a huge army to usurp 
the throne in 1658 (see HomBook of liuHan Arms, Lord Egerton of Tatton). 

The Muslim coalition lasted long enough for a thorough tack of Vijayanagar, 
but little conquest farther south was then attempted. Adoni fell into Bijapur 
hands in 1572, and Rajamundry to Golconda in the same year, with ftirther 
additions almost down to Nellore in the Carnatic In 1579. In 1593 Bijapur 
look Seringapatam, but trouble at home caused a withdrawal. In Mysore 
Bolacharama Wadiyar. Viceroy of Vijayanagar, refused tribute after the battle 
of Talikota, and b^mc independent. Kanthariva Narasimba (1638-59) and 
Doddadevaraya (1659-72) extended the borders aitd consolidated the Stale, 
f bikkadevaraya (1672-1704) fought many battles and patronised many bank. 
He acquired Bangalore from Vyankoji the Mahratta, organised the adminis¬ 
tration (Athara Kutcherry), established a postal service, constructed irrigation 
works, and formed a friendship with Aurangzeb, who conferred on him the 
fitle of Jagat Deva Raja and presented the Ivory throne (p. 408). Cbikka 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar (1734-66) fell under the sway of intriguers, and in 1761 
Haidar Ali, a soldier of fortune, became master of Mysore. Tipu, his son, lost 
the State in 1799 and the Wadiyar family was restored until the events related 
on page 402. The "‘rendition” of this very rich State by the British Govern- 
■nent in 1881, after nearly fifty years of administration, caused a great sensa¬ 
tion when it happened, but the Suie continued to develop under a succession 
of wise rulers. 

In 1602 the Nayakka* became independent in Madura and Tanjore, while 
Ihe Slates of Gerioppa (p. 399) and Bhatkol also broke away, but the descend- 
•nt of the Vijayanagar Raja at Chandragiri (p. 354) wo* able to confirm a 
ttant of land to the English at Madras in 1639. In 1647 Golconda captured 
1^ surrounding territory and renewed the grant. In 1687 Auran^b captured 
Tiolconda and the Carnatic came into the Moghul Empire. This marked Ihe 
•ligh water of Muslim conquest. 

The extension of the Moghul Empire into the Deccan can hardly be termed 
* Muslim conquest, although Akbar (1556-1605) had to subdue the Rajputs 
•I Ajmer and Oiitorgarfa (1567) before he could absorb Gujarat. Ahnudnagar 
^ Berar, all .Muslim kingdom*. Aurangzeb swept away the remaining 
Muslim kingdoms, Bijapur and Golconda. and took Gingee (p. 445) from 
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the Mahrattns in 1698. Hii death saw the beymning of the end of Muslim 
rule. 


ssAHiLArrA Euu 

Sivaji, the Mohratts leader (1627-80). has bcoome the hero of all Hindus. 
His (randfather, Molaji JBboBslo. in IS99 received a grant of land at Poona 
from the Ahmadnagar Sultan (p. 350). Almost immediatriy the territory svos 
transferred to Bijapur by arrangement svith Altbar. Siv^i rebelled in 1646. 
The Mahrattas bad plenty of war experience in the armies of Bijapur and 
Ahnudnagar. 


Mahrana Chronolofy 

1646. Sivaji (1627-80) makes war on Bijapur. 

1677. Sivaji captured Gingce. 

1689. Shahu grandson prisoner to 1707. 

1713. Bolaji Vishvaruth. appointed Peshwa. by Shahu. 

1719. Mahomed Shah of Delhi granu “Chauth*’ in Deccan. 

1749. Death of Shahu. 

1750. Balaji Baji Rao. Peshwa. assumes power. 

1761. Third Battle of Panipat. Ahmad Shah Abdali defeau Mahrattas. 

1761. Fourth Peshwa, Madho Rao. -1772. 

1771. Shah Alom at Delhi after twelve years. 

1775. Raghava Rao. Peshwa (expelled), signs Treaty of Surat. 

1776. Treaty of Purandhar, with British. 

1779. Convention of Wargaum with British (Bombay). 

1782. Treaty of Solbal, negotiated by Scindia. 

1795. Last Peshw-a Baji Rao II (son of Raghava). 

1802. Battle of Poona, Holkar defeats Peshwa and Sdndio. 

Treaty of Basiein. fugitive Peshwa and British. 

1803. Mahratu War; Wellesley in South; Lake takes Delhi. 

1817. Pindari War and Third Mahratla War. 

1818. Peshwa deposed and sent to Bithur. 

In 1656 Sivaji took the fort of Pratapgad and proceeded to capture 
other forts in Maharashatra. making his capital at Raigarh. In 1664 he 
plundered Surat in Moghul territory. Attacked by them in 1666 he went to 
Agra, but escaped back to the Deccan. In 1673 be took Saura and raided 
Golconda also. In 1674 his brother Vyankoji took Tanjore in the for S (p. 451). 
In 1677 Sivaji tnar^ right a<^ India (the Muslims on his flank conienUng). 
I^ing Kur^j. Vellore and Gingoe (p. 445) near Madras. He died in 1680. 

cull of Sivaji was a leading feature of the Nationalist movemcni in 
Western India, and especiaUy at Poona, where a sutue was unveiled in 1928. 
His exploits ora realed ^ the gom/han or wandering minstrel to rapt village 
audieoces, and Iom n^ing in the telling, it is the great merit of Sivaji in 
Hindu ey« that be challenged the Brahmin monopoly and showed that a 
Hindu revival wu possible in which all classes could unite on the basis of a 
common painolKiii against the Muslim conqueror. 

His son SMbhaji was captured, blinded, and executed by Aurangreb, and 
to grandson^a^ rekated in 1707, had none of the hardy Mohralta qualities. 

"""“I Balaji Vaishvanath, at hit Peshwa 
<w Minister (1713-Mj, who by to virtues and taicnu became the real head of 
the Mahratla Empire, and in whose family the office of Peshwa came to be 
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hcfcditRiy. In 1705 the Mahrattos invaded Gujural and exacted tribute from 
1725 onwards. In 1718 Balaji Pethwa sent a force to intervene in aflairs at 
ilcihi. and in 1720 his troops took part in a Moghul expedition against Asaf 
Jah, the Nizam ul Mulk and Subtuiar of the Deccan since 1715, but the 
Moghuls returned from Agra to Delhi. The Pcshwa, however, then obtained 
from Mahomed Shah, for the grandson of Sivaji, the right to the “Chauth” 
or one-fourth of the revenues in return for the feudal service of suppiying 
troops. In 1752. under the second Peshwa, Baji Rao 1 (I72l-40|, Malhar Rao 
Hoikar seized Malwa, which was ceded to the Mahrattas under Balaji Baji 
Rao (1740-61), and in his time Janoji, son of Raghoji Bbonsla, the Chief of 
Nagpur and the leading Mabratta feudatory, invaded Bihar and Bengal, 
obtained the cession of Orissa, and of the chauth of Bengal from the Murshi- 
dabad Viceroy, Alivardi Khan. This caused the construction of the Mabratta 
Ditch round Calcutta in 1745 as a mcaru of defence, although there were no 
means of garrisootng such a perimeter. 

In 1759 Nadir Shah, the Persian, bad dealt the Moghul empire a heavy blow, 
and the Mabratta power became stronger and stronger until it received a 
severe set-back at the battle of Panipat in 1761 against Ahmad Shah Abdali 
or Durani (p. 256), The Bhao, or geoerolissinx) and cousin of the Peshwa, 
was missing, Scindia nearly lost his life, the Peshwa's son was killed, and the 
hfe of the Peshwa himself is believed to have been terminated by grief. 

Ranged in order from left to right at this time were four great chiefs: the 
tiaekwar at Songhi^ in Gujarat, Hoikar in Malwa, Scindia on his right, and 
the Bhonsla Raja in Nagpur. None of them were Brahmins. Sivaji himself 
was a kunbl, or cultivator, although a pundit from Benares drew up a pedigree 
of his descent from the Sun in order to justify, in Mahratla Brahmin eyes, the 
coronation of a Sudra. But although of relatively low caste, these Chiefs bad 
the same military virtues os were shown by Mahrattas in the World Wars, 
and they would have been formidable antagonists had they consented to 
combine permanently. Ahalya Bai (p. 119) kept her Indore dominions quiet 
from 1765-95. Against the Nizam and Haidar Ali of Mysore, the Peshwa 
directed operations through generals who never mode themselves independent. 
The fourth Peshwa, Madbo Rao (1761-72), checked the rising power of 
Ali of Mysore. He reinforced the Malwa Chiefs in 1769, recovered 
*^’**lior, and rcoccupicd Delhi. In 1771, when Shah Alam (who had succeeded 
in 1759) decided, against the advice of Warren Hastings, to return to Delhi, 
Be was met by a vakil of Sdodia with a message that he must acquiesce in the 
grant of the chauth and place himself under his master's protection. This was 
not always dfective, for in 1788 a RobiUa. Ghulam Khadir, obtained temporary 
I’otscasion of Delhi, and bUnded Shah Alam. In 1772 the Moghul Emperor 
made over to the Mahrattas the revenues of Korah and Currah, two districts 
BW’ Allahabad (p. 58) and the East India Company ceased payment of 
to ihat ihcir roost formidable opponents should not beoent. Sdndia, 
“‘TW'ver, had resources which enabled him to build up a powerful Frcnch- 
•701^ army. Shah Alam was not teUeved from his tutelage until 1805. 

The next Peshwa. Madho Rao Narayan (1774-95), succeeded as an infant, 
and waa under the control of his minuter Nona Farnavis, who was able to 
keep the Chiefs in some sort of combination until bu death in 1800, The 
luocetsian of this Peshwa was disputed by his uncle, the Peshwa. Raghava 
jkto, and he sought the help of the British in Bombay. The results are described 

*•** Peahwa ruled nominally from 1795 to 1818. In 1802 ioswant Rao 
o|k« defeated him and Daulat Rao Scindia in the battle of Poona (p. 544), 
*od the Peshwa sought British aid, signing the Treaty of Bassein. In conse- 
Colonel Arthur WcUcsiey advanced from Horihar (p. 599) in Mysore 
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inio Mahnita territory and restored him in 1803, defeatinti the recalcitrant 
Scindia and the Bhoosla Raja, while Lake advanced from Caanpore, ceded 
by Oudb in 1801, and took Delhi, relieving Shah Alain of Mabratta tutelage. 
Berar, west of the Wardha river, was ceded and given to the Niaara. Gujarat 
and Orissa also were ceded to the British, who had occupied these provinces. 
Otherwise the Mahratta Chiefs were treated lightly. Another war arose over 
a great round-up of raiding Pindaris in Central India in 1817. hut the Peshwa 
(In spite of a new treaty) and Indore took their part. The Peshwa was defeated 
at Kirkee. was deposed a^ sent on a pension to Bithur, where he died in I85J. 
The Nana Sahib was his adopted son. Thus the Bombay Presidency was 
extended at last above the Sahyadri or Western Ghats. The Bhoosla Raja. 
Appa Sahib, was defeated at Siubaldi |p. 110) and deposed. The Indore army, 
at Mehidpur on the Sipra river, sustained defeat and Kbandesh was sur¬ 
rendered. Scindia had been detached by a treaty. Until the Nagpur Raja died 
childless in I8J3, and the Central Provinces were formed, no other Mahratta 
territory was acquired by the British. 


aUaOPEAN IMPACT 

The Portuguese were set on the road to India by Prince Henry the Navigator 
(1394-1440), a grandson of John of Gaunt. He founded a naval school at 
Sapes, near Cape St Vincent, in 1429. It was a slow process. They crept 
down the West Coast of Africa to the Congo river in 1484, and in I486 Barto- 
1®®*^ Diaz discovered the Cape of Good Hope. Sellleinents were made on 
the East African coast. In 1498 Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut (p. 440) 
but return^ to Lisbon. In 1505 Almeyda arrived as first Viceroy at Cochin 
(p. 438) with a large armament, and d'AIbuqucrque. succeeding him. captured 
Goa (p. 362) in 1510. 

The English came much later as traders only, although their ships had to 
carry guns against pirates. The Charter of the London Company was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth on 3lsi December 1600. First a factory was founded at 
^ntam m Java, and Armagaum (p. 415) on the Coromandel coast was a 
bra^. founded in 1625. There were other agencies along the coast, but 
Madras wm not occupied until 1639, under a grant of a Naik of Vijayanagar 
Mnfirmed ^ the Raja in 1645, reconfirmed by Golconda in 1647, and by the 
^1**1™* “I*® *" • branch of Bantam, until it became 
a Pre^cncy, under a governor or president wUh a councU. in 1683 Trade 
was ®n untlcr concessioni obtained from local rulers, or from governors 

under the Moghul Emperor. 

of in 1612, and on^ coast also there were many posts. Mrparate 

B *^'*”'* The marriage of Chaiks 11 with 

Calher^ of Bragwza m 1661, brought from her brother the first acquisition 
of lemlory.^^y Islai^. which had been obtained from UiTKing of 
Gu^ral UM. It was occupied in 1665 and haniW over 

<P- 2). The Wtsieni Presidency was 
rutd^K" bcMegcdTunt.. 

rJl« h»<l founded Hooghly in 1537. but the English 

b^7i ^n™ ro uvtw “"'llciJ*'’ •*“ concession. The Dutch^ 

‘ lontfictl by consent of the Nawab of Bengal This dost was 

ThfiJuto^u'JId'ciJ^it"*^ ""** 1 ""* “ • P«^Sency unriThen. 

The vUbges round CalculU were also acquired by his consent in 1696. These 
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e«tly scttknienu were all thererore cfUbllabed peacerully, and not by force of 
anna. 

IT’* *•••> whom btnincu wat a xcondary comidcration in the 

umited hinlerland of Madras, taught the English (or British after the Union 
of 1707) to lalce a part in politics and war. The Frertch settled Pondicherry 
(p. 445) in 1672, lost it to the Dutch, but got it back. The War of the Austrian 
.Succession (1740-48), in which the Brit^ took part in 1744, gave rise to 
hostilities in India. 


Eutoptan Chronology 

1498. Vasco da Gama arrives at Calicut. 

ISIO. d'Albuquerque captures Goa. 

1600. Charier of Queen Elirabeth to London Company. 

1611. Factory established at Masulipalam. 

1612. English traders in Surat. 

1640. Madras occupied. (Presidency, 1683.) 

1665. Bombay transferred by Portuguese to English; to London Company 
1668. (Presidency. IW.) 

*622. French settle Pondicherry. 

1690. English teoccupy CalcutU. (Presidency. 1699.) 

1746. Madras surrenders to Labourdonnais. Duptos takes over. (Restored 
by Trnty of Aix-la-ChapcIle. 1749.) 

1750. War, Briti^ and French, in India only. 

1251. Clive at Arcot (to England 1753, returns 1755). 

256. CalcutU Uken by Suraj-ud-dauUh: •'Black Hole." 

1752. Qive recovers CalcutU; Battle of Plassey. 

1764. Battle of Buur; Arman from Shah Alam. 1765. 

1267. First Mysore War. 

Hastings. President in Bengal (Gov.-General. 1774-85). 

^•’*201 Goddard's march across India. Mahratu War to 1783. 

It*.' Mysore War with Haidar Ali and Tipu, -I7M. 

1288. Trial of Hastings, acttuitled 1795. 

Mysore War with Tipu, Treaty of Seringapatam. 

*^®“2*** Mysore War. Tipu killed at Seringapatam. 

1*03. War with MahratUs. Uke takes Delhi. 

»W. British territory advanced to Sutlej by Treaty of Amritsar. 

1*43. Sind occupied. 

1*49. Occupation of the Punjab alter Second Sikh War. 

I^bour^niuit. Governor of Mauritius, arrived before Madras in 1746, 
^*“®''** ■ fori but no mearts of defending it, could only 

suwmt to a ransom, with which Labourdonnais uited away, to spend years in 
he Bastille. Dupleis, Governor of Pondicherry, ooespied Fort St Cicorge, but 
*" •*’* ’’’'*•‘2 Ai*-la-Chapctle (1748). Paradis, 

^ta 400 had defeated the Nawab of Arcot, who advanixd to uke the 
^ink’ *"*** showed how Europeans could light. 

F * 2 th the French in India began in 1750, while Britain and 

P®***- ■ritse over ()ucstions of succcssioa to the ofSces of 
^u^hdar of the Deccan (Asaf Jah died in 1748 aged 75) and Nawab of the 
iiCT'c j ■ supporting rival claimants. Madras had had a breathing space, 
raised some European troops and sepoys. The term European is 
ibc men were enlisted from many sources, and indeed at the time 
i*e Mutiny in 1857 there were many Germatu in the "European Fusiliers." 
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The divcfuon made by Clhre against Arcot <p. 412), with a very small force, 
not only was brilliant strategy, drawing away much larger forces from Trkhin- 
opoly but also calablisbed the prestige of British-led troops. The British Gosem- 
ment complained to the French Icing about Dupleix. who was recalled to 
France (1754) to die in poverty in 1764. His greatness is recorded by a sUtue 
at the end of the pier at Pondicherry, at Chandemagore and by one at 
Landrecies. his birthplace. 

In 1756 the Seven Years War commenced and the French sent out Count 
tally de Tollendal. a hero of Fonlenoy, with his own regiment and the Regi¬ 
ment de Lorraine to PondichefTy in 1758. He took Fort St David in 1758 but 
failed to Uke Madras (1758-59). and after being defeated by Eyre Coote at 
Wandiwash in 1760 (p. 444) had to surrender Pondicherry in 1761. He was 
sent to England, but decided to return on parole to France, where be was 
thrown into the Bastille and csecuted in 1766. By the Treaty of Paris the sue- 
ccasions to Hyderabad and Arcot were settled, but the British were not relieved 
of apprehension about French influence until 1803, for the Nizam had a French 
contingent (1750 to 1799) and De Boigne (recommended by Warren Hastings) 
built up with French officers a formidable army for Scindia between 1782 and 
1796, and was succeeded by M. Perron. 

Some English troops had been sent to Bombay in 1665. In 1754 the first 
King's regiment (39th Foot), commanded by Adlercion. arrived at Fort 
St David, and other regiments followed. Madras now had military as well as 
commercial aims. In 1756 Calcutta was captured owing to the enmity of Suraj- 
ud-daulah, Nawab of Bengal, aged 20. when he succeeded in 1755. Captain 
Clive, who bad gone out on the StreiMam in 1755 as Deputy Governor of Fort 
St David, sailed from Madras, taking two months on the voyage. He treated 
with the Nawab while be collected or raised and trained a few more troops. 
He captured Chaodernagore. depriving the Nawab of French support, and 
won the battle of Plassey (p. 306) in hb thirty-second year. This g<^ turn 
from the "Benighted Presidency" was repaid by Warren Hastings in 1780. 
^ve returned to England, but was sent out in 1765 to remedy abuses among 
servants of the Company, to 1764 Hector Munro had won the battle of Buxar 
(p. 48), defeating the King of Delhi, Shah Alam and the Vizir of Oudh, sup¬ 
porting Mir Kasim, Nawab of Bengal, an important event. Clive got at 
Allahabad (p. 38) a royal firman (1765) making the Company Diwan of 
Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, receiving the revenues and being responsible for 
the defence, and another for the Northern Circars. uken from the French in 
1759 by Col. Forde (p. 337). Clive left India in 1767. and was reftiied a pension 
by the Company. In 1773 an inquiry was made mto his administration and he 
was honourably acquitted, the Commons voting that be "had rendered great 
and praiseworthy services to his country." 

Warren Hastings became President of Bengal in 1772. He had arrived in 
India (1750) as a clerk, at the age of 18. and became Resident at the court of 
the Nawab of Bengal, then at Murshidabad. in 1757. He thus obtained a 
good knowledge of the methods of Indian rulers. He became a member of 
the Bengal Council in 1761. returned to England in 1765 and was unemployed 
until 1769, when he was reappointed by the Company as second member of 
the Madras Council before bring transferred again to Bengal as President of 
Fort William, in 1774 be was appointed Govemor-Geneml in Benpl, under 
the Act of 1773, with a Council which had authority over other Presidencies 
in relations with Indian Rulers. A great deal of controversy has raged over 
the acta of his administration, for some of which hh Council was responsible. 
Many have formed opinions based on the sonorous but biased prose of Lord 
Macaulay, and are apt to accept hia accuracy, becauae be was a Member of 
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^ ^ngal Council (1854-38). With hu declaration that “the preservation of an 
empire from a formidable combination of foreign enemiei. the construction 
of a government in all iu part*, were accomplished by him” all would agree, 
and contemporary Indians as heartily at his own countr>*inea. ViTjcn, however. 
Lord Macaulay accuses Warren Hastings of “great crimes" he erred in a desire 
to deepen the shadows of the picture. Light was thrown on the Indian trans- 
■cdoRs by the publication in 1907 of Seiectioiu from the Ltttrrs, Dlspalchri 
ami other Slate Papers preserved in the Fortita Department of the Government 
of jn^, 1772-85. The editor. Sir George Forrest, Librarian at the India OfBce, 
said in his Introduction: “The time has come when the rash and indiscriminate 
j^gments pused on Hastings and his work should be carefully revised.” 
These Selections show in which Actions the Council prevailed. Hastings was 
impeached, and hb trial by the Lords lasted from 1788 to 1795, when he snu 
acquitted (by the twenty-nine peers who had lasted out) of aU the charges, 
reduced by that time from twenty-two to four. Few modem historiiuis. how¬ 
ever, but take the view that the proceedings were an off-shoot of the bitter 
party politics of the time, and a grave injustice to one of the greatest English¬ 
men who ever served his country abroad. The execution of Nond Kumar 
•n 1775 is a matter of argument for lawyers, but, although his arrest on the 
cha^ of forgery of a deed took place two months after he brought charges 
against Warren Hastings, there is no reason to suppose that Hostings inspired 
die charge, because preliminary proceedings had been taken earlier. Nand 
Kumar was tried by a Full Bench of the new Supreme Court, under Statute 
of George II (1729). It may be noted that two years later, in 1777, the Rev. 
Dr Dodd was hanged for forgery in England. 

The policy of Warren Hastings was to maintain friendly relations with the 
Mahralla Chiefs and the other principal powers, the Ntcam of Hyderabad, 
and Haidar Ali of Mysore, and also to keep them to their boundaries. As a 
buffer in the north-west, be supported the Nawab Vizir of Oudh to the utmost. 

Company’s Bengal army bad grown from 1500 Europeans and nineteen 
Mttalions of sepoys in 1765, formed into three brigades—at Monghyr, Allaha¬ 
bad and Bankipore—each including a European battalion and a troop of 
“''olty. one company of artillery, and seven sepoy batialioos. In 1781 
mere were three regiments of cavalry, three European tMltalions. and forty- 
battalions of sepoys, besides militia and bodyguards of local dignitaries. 

• wre was also a Fren^ detochmenL taken into service after the capture of 
Lnandemagore and Pondicherry. The army, however, was not used for 
aggression, although it had to be used to support the other two Presidencies 
in consequence of embarrouing mistakes of policy, and part was lent on 
payment, which was always hard to collecL to the Nawab of Oudh in 1772 
*od 1774, for the Rohilla War and afterward. 

*T75 Bombay made a treaty (of Surat) with the fugitive Ragfaunath Rao. 
u* ‘be Peihwa, an infant, to obtain Salscttc and Bassein, but the 

MinistCT Nana Famavis. at the head of one faction, opposed it. The Bengal 
Loundl also disapproved, and Colonel Upton was Knt across India from Kalpi, 

* months’ march of 948 miles, to conclude the Treaty of Purondbar in 
>'76. He remained there a whole year and then marched to the Coromandel 

reaching Calcutta on 1st July 1777. 

The treaty with Raghunath was annulled and further assistance to him was 
Bsa*oin (p- 26) was not taken: Broach and twelve lakhs were 
f*ii *be Company. Bombay and Raghunath were indignant. Then 

oQowed further hostilities between ^mbay and the Mahraltas. In support 
‘ me Presidency Hastings sent a force of one cavalry regimetu. six sepoy 
oaitalions and an artillery tram ocroa India imdcr C^nel Goddard (suc- 
Cobnd Leslie, who died). Starting from Kalpi. the force reached 
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Burhanpur (p. 34) eariy in 1779. There Goddard, now General and Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, learnt of the defeat of the Bombay force, and the Convention of 
Wargaum (p. 344), lo he turned along the Tapti valley to Sural, took Dabhoi 
(p. 137) from the Pethwa, detaching the Gaikwar, took Ahmadabad, and at 
the end of 1780 Bassein, covered by Colonel Hartley. Early in 1781 Goddard 
forced the Bhor Ghat (p. 341). but had to retreat. Haatingv uaed diplomacy, 
made a treaty with Scindia in 1781. and this was followed by the Treaty of 
Salbai. ratihed at Poona, in 1782, which gave peace for twenty years. 

In 1778 the revolt of the American colonies was supported by France, and 
Pondicherry was taken by Hector Munro. Madras proceeded to send a force 
to take Mahi (p. 441) in 1779, although warned that Haidar Ali of Mysore 
would disapprove, and in consc«)uenoe be made a treaty with the Mahratlas. 
He attacked Madras, and the disaster of Poliilur (p. 427) followed (1780). 
Hastings appealed to Sir Eyre Coole, who had arrived as Commander-in- 
Chief, Bengal, the previous year, to take command, and be tailed with 600 
Europeans only, making the passage in the short lime of twenty-four days. 
A force of five sepoy battalions bad to be sent by land, the Raja of Bcrar 
having been induced by Hastings to permit their transit. They did not join 
Sir Eyre Cooie until August 1781. by which time Haidar bad been defeated at 
Porto Novo (p. 447). In 1782 Haidar died, but Tipu disregarded his advice 
to moke peace. A French naval expedition under Sutfren arrived in 1782. but 
its effect svas countered by a British fleet under Hughes after several indecisive 
engagements. As news of an armistice in Europe was received before all the 
French troops were disembarked, the Marquis de Bussy, their commander, 
withdrew French aid from Tipu, but the war went on until 1784, when the 
Treaty of Mangalore was framed. Thus, when Hostings resigned in 1785 lliere 
was peace, of which Scindia took advantage to occupy Delhi in 1786. 

Lord Cornwallis made an alliance with the Nizam and the Mahratlas against 
Tipu, who had attacked Travancore. Hit territory was invaded in 1790 
from Trichinopoly and Malabar by the British, and by their allies from the 
north, without much success until the Governor-General himsetf look com¬ 
mand. and fresh forces made Tipu accept the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792) 
losing much territory, including Coorg (p. 409). The invasion of Egypt by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798 caused Lord Momington to renew war with 
Tipu. on the intelligence that be had sent a mission to Mauritius. This lime 
the invasion was made from Vellore (p. 410) and again from Malabar; the 
**God-given“ province of Mysore was conquered at Seringapatam, Tipu dying 
in the assault. Mysore was then restored to a descendant of the fomier Hindu 
Ruler, supported by a British force under Colonel Arthur Wellesley. 

After the second Mahratta War had ended jaswani Rao Holkv became 
active in 1804. He surted raiding in Rajpuiana and Central India, and then, 
defeating a force commanded by Colonel Monson (p. 202). marched on 
Delhi, which was defended with difltcully (p. 239). Hit capital wa.v taken 
by a Bombay force in August and Lake now moved from Cawnpore a force 
before which Holkar retired to Dig. assisted by the Raja of Bharaipur, 
who lost this fortress (1804). Bharaipur withstood four auaulu in 1805 
before a treaty was made with the Raja. Holkar wandered to the west, but in 
September moved north from Ajmer, and at the end of the year a Treaty of 
Rajpur Ghat on the Beat ended this adventure, aru] hostilities with the 
Mahratus. until 1817, Lake was anxious to make British a strip of territory 
west of the Jumna, but could rwt persuade the Governor-General (Barlow), 
and left India in 1807. 

The results of the Pindari War. the Conquest of Sind (1844), the Sikh Wars, 
the Burmese Wars, and the Nepal War. all against aggressive action, added 
some temlory, but very large areas remained in the possession of their Rulers. 
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Oudta wu annexed (1856) on account of nuladmininntion, and the Central 
novtnoea (1855) because the line of Mahratu Rulers died out. After 1862 
however, the right of adoption by Rulers was rcoognised. 

In 18^ a lerioui attempt was made to destroy British mJe by the instrument 
»hich had CTBbled that rule to be estabiiihed. Forty-seven battalions of 
IIM ^n^ Aray muUnied. twenty were disarmed, and only seven (one a 
Gurkha battalion) remained staunch. The Mutiny did not receive any support 
from the ^t Ruling Princes, showing that the treaties made with them had 
nw been interpreted to their disadvanuge. Even the Amir of Afghanistan 
observed his obligations. 

On tiK British side, the Punjab, with some assutanoe from Sind, providod 
he besiegers (at times the besieged) at Delhi. To reinforce the besieged at 
Luc^w. and later to cany out the final relief, troops from Madras, a China 
expeditionary force, and a large army sent out round the Cape from England. 
M contnbuied. pie relief would have been more difficult if a force of Bombay 
troops, under Sir Hugh Rose, had not made a magnificent advance north- 
wart trough Saugor and Jhansi (p. 139) to Kalpi. and relieved the Commander 
Sir Colin Campbell, from a "pain in the neck, due to looking over 
reference to these operations is made in the descriptions 
. *• ‘-neknow. ibansi. Cawnpoie (now spelt Kanpur) and elsewhere. 

Vanoui causes have been assigned for the outbreak, but it is difficult even 
now to decide what was the nutjor precipitant. Probably as good an explana- 
““ •ndian: “A wind blew and we all ran before 
'«• This aspect of the matter is dealt with in the Journal of the VnittJ Serrict 
lattiiuiloH of liuiia for April 1913. in "A page of History." 


UTAausHsavr or aamiH auu 

The Charter to a syndicate of London merchants granted by Queen 
^izabelh was renewed on several occasions, by Oliver Cromwell in 1657, by 
nr n?? ” “"** *'• Company was authorised by Act 

Of Parliament, but after a troubled period of co-existence, the two Companies 
•W merged in 1709. This is usually considered to have been a wise move, but 
w ^ etubled the Commons to inquire, through a Select Committee, into the 
1 periodically from 1766. Warren Hastings, then unem¬ 

ployed by the Company, gave evidence. In 1767 an Act restricted their dividends 
to a^ximum of 10 per cent. In July 1773 a Regulating Act (Lord North) was 
MW to come into force on 1st August 1774. and this made a great change 
•a Indian adminisiralioo. 

J'£°^"nof-O«*eral was appointed in the Bengal Presidency, with a Council. 

authority over the Madras and Bombay Presidencies as regards 
titwr political relations. A Supreme Court was set up (Sir Elijah Impey. CJ.) 
a^artvrt in Calcutta in October 1774. Warren Hastings. Presideat in Bengal 
"<* I3lh April 1772. assumed the office of Ciovemor-General of Fort William 
20th October 1774 w ith a term of office of five years, extended until 1785 
reappoinimcnl. 

Anothw peat change came in 1784, when Pilfs India Aa established a 
(> ™ n Tht* consisted of six Privy Councillors, including the 

nancellor of the Exchequer and one Secretary of State. In their absence, 
usual circumstance, the senior member took the chair, and in 1785 Henry 
^Mas was appointed permanent President. He was able to persuade Pitt 
*®“tc supi^ to the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and in bis turn, 
viscount Melville, was tried and acquitted by the Hosise of Lords in 1806. 
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The Board of Control (over the civil and miliwry govermncnl. not over com- 
Ifimfictioot) worked with a Coniiniitee of Secrecy of three Director! 
only but had authority to overrule them and to tend dctpatches to India 
without consulting them, in ca*e» of urgency and secrecy, conditioas of which 
the Board was the sole judge. In 1786. when Lord ComwaUU was Governor- 
General. the Act was amended to give the Governor-General power to over¬ 
rule his Council, instead of possessing a casting vote only. and. also in 1786. 
a Declaratory Act emphasised the powers of the Board of Control. 

In 1793 the lease of exclusive privileges to the Company was extended for 
twenty >ears. but when a further renewal for the same period was granted 
by the Charter Act in 1*13. the monopoly of trade was refused. It was antici¬ 
pated that 1833 would see the end of the Company's agency to govern, but 
the British Government was not ^t prepared to take over. On renewal again 
for twenty years, the trading functions of the Company were ended, all property 
was surrendered, and the political power of the Court of Proprietor! was 
diminished. An annuity was to be set aside out of territorial revenues for forty 
years to redeem a capital fixed at twelve million sterling, but the Proprietors 
could claim repayment if the Charter was terminated after twenty years. On 
the other hand, the Government could terminate the arrangement at three 
years* notice by repayment. The Bill became law on 20th August 1833. to 
upire in 1854. One (Law) Member. Macaulay, was added to the Supreme 
CmVweil at Fort William. A Governor was to be appointed to the North-West 
Provinces, but. on the suggestion of the Court of Directors, a Lieuteoant- 
Govemor. deputy to the Governor-General (now “of India"), wras appointed 
in 1835. 

In 1853 the renewal was made subycct to a year's notice. It wras not long 
before, in conieouence of the Mutiny, notice was given, tuid on the 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1858 Lord Canning announced the transfer, under the Act of that year, of 
the Government from the intermediary East India Company direct to the 
Crown. Qut<n Victoria issued a Proclamation, which placed Indians on an 
e<iuality with British subjects, and their association writh the higher adminis¬ 
tration began. 

In 1861 an Indian Councils Act enabled the Governor-General (now also 
Viceroy) to nominate six to twelve Indiam and Europeans as additional 
membm of his Council for the purpose of making laws and regi^tions. 
Similar powers were given in Bombay and Madras, while CouiKiis were 
formed later in Bengal (1862), the United Provinces (1886) and the Punjab 
(1897). In 1885 the (unofficial) Indian National Congress was founded. 

In 1892 another Councils Act applied a form of election to the Govemor- 
Gcneral's Legislative CouiKil and also to Provincial Counals, increased in 
numbers. They were enabled to discuss the “Budgets'* but rwt to vole supply. 
In 1894 plague came, with necessary sanitary measures, which touched liidian 
home life and caused some unrest. In 1901 Lord Curzon formed the North- 
West Frontier Province, amalgamating the Punjab districts west of the Indus 
with the Political Agencies dealing with the Frontier Tribes. In 1905 the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal having urged that his lask was too heavy. 
Lord Cunon earned through the Partition of Bengal. Divisions north of 
the Ganges and east of the Brahmaputra were joined to Assam, the Chief 
Commissioner of which became Lieutenaot-Govemar of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. This was unpopular in Bengal, and a boycott agitation ensued which 
culminated in a wave of terrorism. The Divisions were restored to Bengal in 
1912, under a Governor appointed from England, as in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras, but the creation at the same time of a new Province 
of Bihar and Orissa reduced iu area. The capital of India was also transferred 
from Calcutta to Delhi. 


ULAXATION OF IIUTIIH CONTKOl 

The »y«cm of repraent«tion without responubility in the Adviiory Lefis- 
lativc Councils did not go far enough for Indian leaden like G. K. Gokhale 
(1866-1915), who declared. "We march round the fortress of bureaucracy, 
seeking entrance but finding none.” An entrance was given by another Coundls 
Act of 1909, embodying the Morley-Minto Reforms. Two Indians were 
appointed to the Council of the Sccreury of Sute, another as Law Member 
to the Executive Council of the Govemor-GcneraL while othen were appointed 
to the Executive Councils in Madras and Bombay. Election was introduced 
for all Councils with non-official majorities in Provincial Councils. The AU- 
India Muslim League had been formed in 1908 and Lord Minto bad promised 
communal representation, a step thought by some to be misuken. as tending 
to perpetuate a rift in natural cohesion. It was still considered, however, that 
training in administrative practice could be given best through Municipal and 
similar Boards, and stage by stage District Officers ceased to be tx-cfficio 
presidents of such bodies. 

Indian loyally and military effort during the War of 1914-18 were appreciated 
by a declaration in Parliament m 1917 that the policy of H.M. Government 
was that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration, making “Responsible government in British India as an integral pan 
of the British Empire” the ultimate goal. The wording has been variously 
interpreted, but the substance was incorporated in the Preamble of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919, and the Preamble was the only part which was not 
repealed by the Act of 1935. Governors were appointed to the non-Presidency 
Provinces, previously administered by Lieutenant-Governors or Chief Com- 
missioDers, but these appointments continued to be mode from the ranks 
of the Indian Civil Service, with the exception that Lord Sinha. the first Indian 
peer, was made Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

In the Provincial governments a system of “Dyarchy" was applied, certain 
subjecu being “reserved” to the Governor-in-Coundl (including Indian 
members), others being “transferred" to Indian Ministers elected to the Legis- 
lative Councils, and appointed by the Governor, but not necessarily both of 
them from the party having a majority in the Chamber. To these Councils, 
which conuined a nominated element. Government officials had (as in the 
past) to explain proposals in debate, but now they had a more exacting task, 
to endeavour to carry support to the point of a favourable vole. Failing this, 
the Governor-General at the Centre, or Provincial Governor, had to certify 
an Act or restore a money vote, if "votabic.** The Government still remained 
irremovable, although Ministers might fall from office. 

The Central Legisiature comprisod. by the Act of 1919, two Chambers, the 
Council of Sute and the Legislative Assembly, both with a preponderating 
non-official and elected element. There vras also a consultative Chamber of 
Princes (1921) to advise the Viceroy in bis policy towards them. He repre¬ 
sented the Crown and held the portfolio of the Political Department. Three 
Indians had seats on his Executive Council of seven. A High Commissiooer 
for India was appointed in 1920 to lake over from the India Office “Agency" 
work, including the promotion of Indian trade, the purchase of stores, and the 
welfare of Indian studenu in Great Britain. 

The Art of 1919 provided for a full inquiry not later than ten >ears after its 
passing. In the winter of 1927 Sir John Simon was designated to preside over 
the Commission appointed for the purpose of making this inquiry. Indians 
bad agitaied for membership of the Commission, but this was not possible, 
■s it was a Suiutory Commiwion confined to Members of the two Houses 
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of ParUwnenl. tod not • Ro/eI Commisiion. The COngrew Party and 
othM •ecliOM of Indian opinion decided not lo co-operate m any way. ^ 
memben of the Commission toured extensively round India, and presented 
report in 1930. This was followed by Round Tabk Coherences, meant 
to find the fteateat common measure of agreement, in 1931 and the turn follow- 
ina sears. In 1931 Mr Gandhi attended as sole representative of Congnss. 
1^1931 also there was a Burma Round Table Conference, which agreed lo 
Moaration from IndU. first mooted by the Burma Chamber hCom^rce in 
IKS4 The BriiiUi OovcmiDcni formulalcd propottb in a while Paj^r in 
March 1933. and this was considered by a Joint Select Parliamentary Com- 
miuire. which reported late in 1934. A Government of India BiU was drafted, 
oroviding for Provincial Autonomy as a first suge. and for Pederauon of 
British ftovinces and Indian Sutes Utcr. The Act received the Royal Assent in 
Auaust 1935. Part II. the first stage, came into force on Ist Apnl 1937. 

The Provincial Governmenu numbered eleven. Sind being separated from 
Bombay and Orissa from Bihar, the Governors of both having been appointed 
on Isl April 1936. Aden’s connection with India was ended, and it beemne a 
Crown Colony on Ist Apnl 1937. In six Provinces there were Chambers, a 
Coundl and an Assembly, the Council being partly elected on propoi^al 
representation by the Assembly, entirely elected. The greatly increased eke- 
lorate. notably in the proporuon of women, consisted of 14 per ant. o^y ol 
the popuUtlon of British India. Scat distnbulion was regulat^ by a Com¬ 
munal Award.” with weighted representation, made by the Bntish Govern¬ 
ment in 1932. vaned by a ‘ Poona (or Yeravda) Pact" later in the year. 

Federation requited the "accession" of a sufficient number of the rulers of 
Indian Slates, but this had not been completed when the outbreak of the 
Second World War compelled its postpoocmenl. The Executive Council was 
increased to fourteen members. The Act provided for the setting up of a 
Supreme Court and a Public Services Commission. There were ccruin safe¬ 
guards designed to operate for the protection of minorities and excluded areas, 
for the retations of the Crown with Indian Sutes and their rulers, and in case 
of a break-down of the Government. They involved ‘ Special Responsibilities, 
with which the Governor-General and the Governors were charged, but not 
ban to ministerial responsibility. The CouncU of the Secretary of Sure, with 
a statutory control over hu decisions in financial matlen. was repUced by 
advisers, half of whom must have held office under the Crosm up to within 
two yean of appointment. The Secretary of Sute conunued lo be responsible 
for the welfare of India but no longer remained in direct relations with 
Provincial Governmenu. 

During the Second World War. aU the seau in the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, except that of Cominnnder-in-Chief. were transferred to Indian 
leaderv Field-Manhal Lord Wavell, Commandcr-in-Chicf since 1941, was 
appomicd Viceroy and Governor-General in October 1943, as successor lo 
Lord Linlithgow. An “Interim Government" was formed in 1946. and by 
Convention decisions of Council by majority vou (abandoned by the Act of 
1786) were rewmed. 

INOUN IKDEMNDUrCC ACT 


Rear-Admiral Viscount (now Earl) Mountbatten of Burma, K..G., assumed 
the office of Viceroy and Governor-Gmral on 24th March 1947. and succeeded 
in ending the political impasse resulting from the conflicting aims of Congress 
and the Muslim League, by securing their agrccrocnt lo the partition of India ' 

■ tlMful books for rofertnee m this rcaonl sro the Making ni Poknton, by R. Sjonoods, 
1*61, will Tlk Ttamjnt o) Pamtr in InSa, by E. W. R, Litmby, IBi*. 
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into two Dominioni, which as India (Hindu) and Pakistan (Muslim), with 
capitals at Delhi and Karachi, came into being on 15th August 1947, when 
British rule terminated as a result of the passing of the Indian Independence 
Act. 


SUaStOVCNT BS-CNTa 

A Boundary Commission allotted parts of Bengal and the Punjab to each 
Dominion. Sylhet acceding by plebiscite to Pakistan. Mr Gandhi was murdered 
by a Hindu reactionary at Delhi on 50th January 1948. Lord Mountbatlcn, 
who had been invited to stay on as the first Govcmor-Ceneral of the new 
India, retired in 1948, and was succeeded by Mr Rajagopalachariar. who in 
turn was succedeed in 1951 by Mr Rajeodra Prasad. A gene^ election was held 
in India in 1952 which returned the present Congress Govenunent. beaded by 
Mr Jawahir Lai Nehru as Prime Minister, to power with a great mitjorily. 

Mr Jinnah. who was the first Govetnor-General of Pakistan with the title 
Quaid-i-Aaam, died in September 1948, and was followed by Khwaja 
Na/imuddin. who, however, aAer the assassination of Mr Liaquat Ali Khan 
in October 1951, took his place as Prime Minister, and MrGbulam .Mahommed 
became Govemor-GencraL In April 1952 Khwaja Nazimuddin was displaced 
at Prime Minister by Mr Mahommed Ali. 

The flag of the new India displajs three horizontal stripes, saffron, white 
and green, with a Buddhist wheel in the centre; that of Pakistan is three- 
quarters green with a silver crescent and star, one-quarter white. 

Alt the former Indian States have been incorporated in one or other 
Dominion, except the State of Jammu and Kashmir, whose a ccess ion to India 
is disputed by Pakisun, and has been referred to the United Nations for settle¬ 
ment by a plebiscite. 

A new constitution for India was enacted in November 1949 by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, one of its main provisioas being the abolition of "Un- 
louchability*' and all disabilities arising therefrom. The new constitution for 
Pakistan is still on the anvil. 

A Burma Treaty was signed on 17th October 1947. and an Independence 
Act received the Ro)al Assent on KXh December following. 

The Dominion of Ceylon was inaugurated on 4th February 1948. 

India declared itself on the 26th January 1950 a sovereign independent 
republic, but with the consent of the other members continued to be a member 
of the Commonwealth, and on the 3rJ February 1955 Pakistan notified its 
intention of following suit. 

A new Andhra State was inaugurated in 1953 out of the Northern part of 
■Madras with a temporary capital at KumooL* 

In November 1954 Frarscc handed over the administration of the French 
Settlements in India to the Indian Govenunent, thus ending 250 years of 
French rule. 

On the 28th March 1955 the Pakistan Government aimouiKcd that the 
present provincial and Stale boundaries in the West would be abolished 
before the end of May 1955 and that there would be henceforward one 
province of West Pakistan with its capital at Lahore, and that East Bengal 
would be Tenanted East Pakistan. 


■ Thia happened loo Uu lor comictiaa at the pockd mop oi the end. 
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(7) ADMINISTRATION 

OUCANISATION 

The baiic unit of Indian adminUiniiion is the village. Each village has its 
beadmiui and watchman, probably its own priest and artisans, and its land 
boundaries. It may alto have its village factions. From the train or car, or 
even from the air-liner, a fraction only of the villages of India can be seen. 
They osoally consist of mud dwetliags, constructed from soil excavated close 
by, and now sunding on mounds, the remains of former habiutions. They 
may contain a few substanual houses and a temple or mosque. In Bengal the 
huts may be constructed of wattle and daub, with corrugated iron rooD, hardly 
visible among arcca palms. A number of villages constitute a District, which is 
controlled as a rule by an offleer of the Indian Civil Service. The District Officer 
is responsible for the collection of the land and other revenue, and has the 
powers of a First-dass Magistrate. He is assisted by the District Superintendent 
of Police and by subordinate officials (Tahsildar, Mamlatdar, Talukdar, 
Mukhtiarkar, etc, keeping up former names) and Treasury officials. Centring 
round him b a cluster of ofMals, the District and Sessions Judge, the Qvil 
Surgeon, the Public Works Executive Engineers, and others. 

In the former "Regulation” Provinces, the three Presidencies and the 
Province of Agra, the District Officer was called the Collector, but in the "Non- 
Regulation" Provinces, the N.W. Frontier, the Punjab, Sind. Oudh. Assam, 
Burma, the Central Provinces and Berar, he was termed a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Such Provinces were at Hist under a Chief Commissioner, and the 
Commission was recruited chiefly from military officers, who were later 
replaced by Indian Civil Servants, British and Indian, but the designation 
continues. In these Provinces, until Chief or High CourU were esUblbbed, 
there were Judicial Commissioners unsl^ of Puisne Judges. 

A Division b in charge of a Commissioner, and consbts of a number of 
Districts, but in some Stales' leg. Madras) there are no Commissioners. Nor 
need there be a Board of Revenue, but a Financial Commissioner instead. 
Under both b a Director of Land Records and perhaps an Excise Commissioner. 
In the imailer Sutes the Secretarial corresponds directly with the District 
Ofliccr. Each Department of the Secretarial has a Secretary and Under¬ 
secretary, to correspond with the Central Government or to communicate the 
decisions of the local Oovemmenl by Resolutions. In Bombay the headquarters 
are still at Bombay Castk. in Madras at Fort St George, but for Fort William 
01 Calcutta the Bengal Secretarial hat been substituted. Around the Secre¬ 
tariat arc gathered InspectorvCencnU and other Heads of Departments, 
responsible to the Minblcrs in charge of those Departments. Finally there b 
tise Governor, no tonger head of the Govenunent, unless a grave emergency 
should arise, presiding over the Ministers, but since ISih August 1947 supreme 
authority in India and Pakblan has been vested in the two Governor Gencrab 
in Coun^ 

In 1(27 the Revenue and Judicbl branches of the Civil Service were separated. 

The District and Sessions Judge has dvU and criminal iurbdictson. even to the 
passing of sentence of death, but thb must be conlirmed by two Judges of the 
High Court, and not in Chambess. Not every Sute has a High Court. For 
example, the Calcutu High Coun has jurisdiction in Assam, and the Patna 
Court sends Judges on circuit to Orissa. 

Tbe land in India has from tunc immemorial been at the dbposal of the 

' All the former t*n m tKe> ere oorw termed States. 
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ruler. Hit revenue wu mainly derived from rcnti paid for occupation, the 
(enure was leasehold, not transferable by deed or testament. Estates might 
be granted in fagir under a feudal tenure, entailing the raising and arming 
of troops and responsibility for good government. Some of the holders became 
independent when the central authority beaune steak. Usually, however, the 
rayy'M had to pay in kind a certain proportion of his produce in the some 
manner as tithes in England, before commutation, were collected in tithe barns. 
The practice was probably in force at Harappa. In normal times the proportion 
might be fixed, especially under the rule of Akbar, but in abnormal times it 
was raised as in the case of Raia Cbait Singh of Benares (p. 71). When armies 
were on the move, “prickers” would precede them, probing in the grouml for 
hidden stores of grain, while camp followers in the rear would take a toll also. 
The cultivator could not “watch the legions thunder by" with equanimity. 

The collection of the revenue was often farmed out to Governors of Provinces, 
ai»d sometimes these obtained their olfices by a higher bid. They had a poution 
to keep up and troops to support it, so that the rents demanded were higher 
in the aggregate than the ruler required. Subordinate officials followed suit. 
In esory class there was a stubborn resistance to payment and armed peons 
were maintained to enforce that payment, probably with a supplement. Never¬ 
theless, the Moghul monuments show what enormous quantities could be 
paid in tiroes when food was probably very abundant for a much smaller 
population. 

The East India Company at first continued the pre-existing system, but the 
“Permanent Settlement” in Bengal was introduced in 1793 at the instance of 
Lord Cornwallis, whereby the zamindars wtere transformed from mere rent 
collectors into permanent owners of the land, subject to pairmcnt of a fixed 
annual revenue to Government. This was extended to Bihar and some adjoin¬ 
ing districts in 1795, and to some of the northern districts of Madras in 1802. 
and despite the dcfecu in the system that time mode manifest, continued until 
its recent abolition by acquisition. Land aettlement elsewhere has been on 
different lines, and also in those paru of Bengal where the great rivers have 
thrown up new land not included in the permanent settlement. Over most of 
India the "ryotwari” system, negotiated with the cultivator, is periodical 
every thirty years. Lands are classified by productivity, i^ by the possibility of 
raising a winter crop (kharif) as well as a summer (rabi) crop. Canal-irrigated 
land has to bear an additiotul charge. After consideration of these and other 
facton the rent, payable in cash, is settled for a period of years, but should the 
rains fail, large remissions of revenue are made, and actual out-turn is taken 
into account. 

The settlement may be mode with a remlndfl/, but in general is made with 
the tenant or joint family, and they are able to mortgage land, often running 
heavily into debt for marriage expenses on a lavish scale out of proportion 
to their means. There are millions of tenants who have a bolding of le» than 
an acre, possibly of an irregular shape, where a railway, canal or road has 
shaved off a comer. Land acquisition for public purposes u paid for on a 
baste of rent for a period of years, with an addition for computeory purchase 
and for removal of a standing crop. If any. There is an army of officials, 
including surveyors, continually at work, because returns have to be sub¬ 
mitted to Directors of Agriculture for the compilation of crop reports. 

A very Urge area te afforested, and the area is constantly being cnlarg^. In 
1*77 there were 18,000 sq. m.. In 1936 a quarter of a million. A “forest" te not 
necessarily covered with large timber trees, but may be scrub jungle reserved 
for grazing or firewood, rights to which mutt be purchased. Otherwise the 
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villaeen’ cattle must graze on tbc stubble or on the vilUge waste land, white 
for (bel there is little but cow-dung, the burning of which deprives the Idnd of 
nourishment. 

The observer from the west is astonished that the Oat prairies in the great 
river basins are not cultivated by deep ploughing and reaped by harvesters. 
The small holdings supply one reason. A belter reason is that the land b 
fertilised by silt, and that to turn it up deeply would dutnbute an annual thin 
layer of silt among a targe quantity of work^-oui toil. The cultivation of rice 
must also generally be carried on in small plots surrounded by *‘aib" to 
ensure that irrigation water reaches every plant. The villager has an experience 
handed down for centuries, although in certain localities agrtcukural research 
and instruction can improve oul-lum. 

The land revenue forms the mainstay of provmdal linunoe. HciKe Fmance 
Minbters must always take a lively interest in the monsoon forecast, as the 
S.-W, monsoon has been known to fail only too often. Thu b framed on infor¬ 
mation received from the west coast of South America, Java, the Indian Ocean, 
the east coast of Africa and elsewhere at various times as the current flows. 
An enormous amount of calculation b involved, the result may difler in the 
second or third place of decimab, and a cautious pronouiscement may be 
vitiated by the unforeseen. 


laaiOATioN 

The tapping of the great rivers, fed by melting snow and rain, and the storage 
of water in places where the monsoon rsever fails completely, mcaiu an almost 
complete security arsd stability of out-turn. Tbc British laid out 146^ crorcs 
of rupees in works which irrigate 50,000 sq. m., with an estimated crop value 
of 91 croies a year, aixl the successor Governments are no whit behind in 
making every effort to develop the irrigation system. Not all the works arc 
individually productive, that is, earn a sufficient rate of interest on capital 
outlay, but, uking all together, the return has been remunerative. 

The contervatioo of water b an old practice, exemplilied by tanks in Udaipur. 
Hyderabad and Bundclkhand. In Southern India there are many tanks, 
in chains down a watercourse, most of them with earthen dams, very liable 
to burst if the N.-E. monsoon drops water into a tank already full. One burst¬ 
ing tank carries away the next dam. and to on down the chain. .Many of the 
old reservoirs have been improved and are utilised for irrigation. 

Innumerable weUs draw water from the subsoil but irrigate only S per cent, 
of the cropp^ area. The water b raised by a leather bag or by Persian wheels. 
In modem times, motor-driven pumps have been installed and they are par¬ 
ticularly valuable to lower the sub-wii water level in tracts where saltpetre 
(rek) may be drawn to the surface by evaporation. Along the Runn of Cutch 
reservoir water becomes very salt. 

The “father'* of coital irrigation (the builder of the Grand Anikuti, p. 457, 
b unknown) was Firoz Shah Tughlaq (1351-93), who built a canal from the 
Jumna to Hissar. It was extended to Delhi by All Mardan Khan about 1640. 
The repair of this. Western Jumna, canal was the first British irrigation scheme 
in 1817-20. It had an outfall near Okhla. on the Jumna below Delhi. The 
Eastern Jumna Canal (IR30) from the tame "head" also tads into the Jumna 
opposite Delhi. 

A terrible famine in the Ganges JumiM doab (tee Glossary) in 1838 caused 
the building of the Ganges Canal, mainly by Proby Cauui^ of the Bengal 
ArtUlery, in 1842-54. It extends from Hardwar down to Cawnpore, and seven 
falb pr^uce electricity (1913-37), operate lube weUs, and light several towns 
on the "grid” system. The doab down to Allahabad b irrigated from another 
bead at Narora (p. 281). The densely populated regioo north of the Ganges 
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is irrigated from numerous tributaries. Tbc Sarda canal was opened in 1928 
(p. 282). A great hydroelectric scheme, in Nepal territory, is planned for the 
Koii river. 

The annexation of the Punjab in 1849 found the country in a very bad 
condition. In l8St-}9 the Bari doab (Ravi-Suttej) Canal was followed by the 
Sirhind Canal in tbc Sutlej>Jamna Joab, A Lower Chenab Canal (1892-1900) 
irrigates the Rechna doab between the Chenab and the Ravi. The Jhelum 
Canal irrigates the Lyallpur District, where lands, previously waste, were 
settled by families, whose heads had given good public service, but large 
transfers have followed Partition. The triumph of Punjab irrigation has been 
the Triple Canals scheme, which takes water from tbc Jhelum to the Chenab. 
then to the Sutlej, and enables an enormous area to be watered in the Baha- 
walpur and Bikaner States, on the fringe of the Great Indian DcMrt. Tl» 
Bhakra-Nangal project in the E. Punjab and the Uhl river hydro-electric 
scheme are other great undertakings (p. 271). 

In Sind, the waters of the Indus have for many years enabled crops to be 
grown by inundation canals; in fact a great deal of inundation has to be pre¬ 
vented by levees which require careful watching in case of a diversion of the 
river from its course. The Lloyd Barrage below Sukkur (p. 478) was built 
(1923-32), and in addition to the benefit to lands on the west bonk, a very 
large area has been added to irrigated country on tbc east bank, where canals 
operated formerly at high water only. A Lower Indus Barrage is under con¬ 
struction at Kotri. In the N.-W. Frontier Province the Kabul river has been 
tapped and the waters of the Swat in tribal territory are taken through the 
Benton tunnel into the Kabul river valley generating electricity. The Thai pro¬ 
ject in the Punjab has brought no leas than 11 million acres under cultivation. 

Other large hydro-electric and irrigation schemes have been undertaken by 
the Pakistan Government, notably those at Warsak in the N.-W. Frontier 
Provinces, at Mianwali in the Punjab, and at Kamafulli in East BengaL The 
Indian Government hat also been active. 

In Bihar, West Bengal, and Orissa, the Son, Midnapore and Mahanadi 
canals, the Mayurakshi R.V. project, and the Damodar River Scheme, planned 
in 6 phases, may be mention^; also the Kosi river project designed to tame 
that unruly river. 

In Madras the name of Sir Arthur Cotton is remembered at an early 
exponent of irrigation canals. The country has a considerable slope towards 
the coast, and therefore bis works were confined to the comparatively flat 
deltas. In 1834-36 he dammed the Coleroon at Trichinopoly (p. 453) and the 
Cauvery some years later. In 1847-52 he built a barrage at Dowlaishwaram on 
the Godavari Ip. 338). The Kistna dam at Bezwada was built on his prinaptes. 
He and others were rather too enthusiastic about using caiuilt for navigation, 
but this was stopped by the Report of the Irrigation Commission, about I9(M. 
as entailing a waste of water. Irrigation from Use Cauvery is not now confitied 
to the Delta. The Mettur hydro-electric dam in the Salem district (p. 432) and 
the Krishnaraja Sagar in the Mysore State (p. 409) have been constructed, while 
the Cauvery Power Works also utilise the water to generate electricity. A 
great dam on the Tungabhadra near Bellary is under construction. 

Along the Western Ghats in the Bombay State water is conserved, not only 
for the Tau Hydro-Electric Company (p. 342) but also for the water supply 
of Poona and for the Nira canal syatem (p. 355), to mention one only. In the 
southern extension of these ghats the Periyar dam (1887-96) turns water 
flosring normally west into the plains of Madura. These Indian irrigatioa 
works challenge comparison with any in the world. Without them the popu¬ 
lation could not have increased except at the risk of periodical disaster. 
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The (Ant in 1871) Indiin Census at intervals of ten yean is a gigantic under- 
Uking. but the organisation nukes it less difficult than might be expected, 
and the error in numben is calculated to be less than one in a thousand. 
aassiAcation is not so accurate, for various reasons, some of them usual 
elsewhere. Preparations commettce with the appointment of a Cetuus Com¬ 
missioner. usually selected from officials experienced in land-settlement work, 
or interested in dvil conditions. Two famous former Commissioners were Sir 
Dcnzil Ibbetson and Sir Herbert Rbley. Assistants in the Provinces, and the 
District officials co-operate, but the cost would be enormous without the help 
of an army of voluntary enumerators. 

The 1921 Census showed an increase of only four million, largely due to 
an epidemic of ioAuenra in 1918, which caused approximately six million 
deaths in a few months; but that of 1941 showed an increase of some Afty 
millions; and that of 1951, although the Anal Agures are not yet available, will 
not be less. This startling rate of increase, which has altogether out-paced the 
increase in the food-producing capacity of the country, constitutes perhaps 
India's gravest problem. The 1951 Census, which is the Arst since ParUtion. 
shows the population of the new India as 356,892.000. and of PakisUn as 
75,687,000, of which East Bengal accounts for 42,119,000. To get a correct 
estimate of the population of the whole Indian sub-cominent there must be 
added the populations of Kashmir and the Assam Tribal Areas which have 
not been counted in this Census (4.022.000 and 560.000 respectively in 1941), 
os these are not included in the Agures above, making a grand total of some 
438 millions. 

Almost 86 per cent, of the population of PakisUn is Muslim, but the over¬ 
whelming majority of the population of India is Hindu. There ate neverthe¬ 
less some 5 milUon Christians in India (of whom 2 miUions are Roman 
Catholics), and approximately the same number of Sikhs. 

Density of popuUtioo is a difficult matter to assess. The most densely popu- 
Uted areas are Travancore-Cochin and Bengal, with considerably over one 
person to the acre, closely followed by Bihar and the U.P. Calcutta, with 
Howrah and iu suburbs, holds 3.500.0(M persons, including a shifUng popu¬ 
lation in the mills and the docks which swells the provincial density The 
2.840.000 in Bombay may be considerably reduced in the harvesting season. 
Figures for other cities arc given in the text. 

While there is a grmt deal of illilcracy. the Agures have much improved in 
the last forty years. The Unguages spoken, exclusive of dialects, number 225. 
ThCTe are dialects which very few speak or understand. HindusUni is spoken 
in the Umted Provinces. Central Provinces and Berar, Central India, the l^njab 
and Rajputano. but a native of Lucknow would detect a difference in the speech 
of a man from Delhi, and the European who has passed a high standard in 
Persian UrduwiU probably not understand at all the admixture with Hindi in 
Rajpuuna. The names Bengali and PunjabU Marathi and Konkaiu. indicau 
Um areas in which they are generally spoken. Oriya is the language of Orissa, 
^khtu (gultu^l or Pushtu (sibUant) on the N.-W. Frontier and Baluchblan. 
Telugu. TamU. Kanarcse or Malayali are spoken in Madras and S F^rt.. 
Burmese k of course, the roolher-longue of Burma, but there are many IndUns 
there. Only thirteen principal languages have been mentioned in Ihb account. 

axavvAVS 

Twenty-three years only after the opening of the Aral passenger railway in 
Britain, the Arst section of the Indian system woi opened in 1853 from Bombay 
> The Agura below hnv been rounded to the oaxtM ihoiaoad. 


KAILWAYS iKliii 

to TIum throuch the efforts of Lord Dslbousie. Now railways traverse the 
length and breadth of the country. 

Engineen and raateruls for the first railways had to be imported from 
England. The contracts with British Companies included a guarantee of 
interest on capital outlay, which, however, was watched by Government 
Consulting Engineers. Surplus earnings were ^visible, and there were purchase 
clauses, payment being made by annuities spread over a period. All the original 
Companies were bought out in this manner, the last, the Madras Railway, 
having been acquired at the end of 1907. The Government, however, had not 
the staff to operate them all. and in most cases an arrangement was made with 
the Companies to continue working, with a greatly reduced capitaL Govern¬ 
ment providing further capital for increasing equipment. Now all are owned 
and operated by the Sute. 

There were eight Guaranteed Railway Companies, the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula, East Indian, Bombay Baroda and Centr^ Induu Oudh and Rohilkand, 
Madras, Great Southern of India. Bengal Central, and the Sind Punjab and 
Delhi. The last built a railway from Karachi to Kotri. the Indus Flotilla linked 
this to Multan, and the railway ran on rla Lahore to Ghoziabad, junction 
with the East Indian near Delhi. The railway was the first to be operated by 
the Slate as the North-Western Railway. Bombay was connected with Madras, 
Ahmadabad and Calcutta; Calcutta with Delhi and Agra; Madras with 
Coimbatore and Bangalore; and Negapatam with Erode on the Madras 
Railway. The Nizam's Guaranteed Railway linked Hyderabad with Wadi. 

While an actual profit on capital outlay was not shown until 1899, the bene¬ 
fits of railways were so marked that further extensions became imperative 
about 1870. At the same time it was considered that the broad gauge of S ft. 6 in. 
was too costly in the less densely populated tracu and in those with physical 
obstacles. The State now undertook a great deal of construction with engineers 
of the Public Works Department, such as the Punjab Northern, the Tirhut. the 
Rajputona-Malwa. all on the metre gauge of 3 ft. 3i in. The Indus Valley 
icompleting the railway from Kotri to Multan) was to have been built on this 
gauge, but the materials were diverted to the Burma railway to Prome. and 
the brood gauge was substituted. The same gauge was used for the Smd Pishin 
Railway from Ruk Junction to Quetta. 

About 1880, however. Company agency was called in again, under an 
“assisted” arrangement of various natures, often a guarantee, but the metre 
gauge was not tised universally. Tbe Indian Midland connected lursi with 
Agra, with tbe co-operation of the Bhopal and Gwalior Sutes. The Bengal- 
Nagpur, also broad gauge, traversed the Central Provinces. On the metre 
gauge the Southern Mahralta built in the Western Deccan, tbe South Indian 
in the south of Madras, while the Bengal and North-Western constructed 
railirays in Oudh, north of the Ganges. In the systems worked by these com- 
pmiet were irscluded railways constructed or acquired by tbe State. The Mysore 
Government also built railways, which for some time were operated for them 
by the Southern Mahratta Company. The last “assisted” system was the 
Atsw-Bengal (I89S), but there were many short lines with Indian-subscribed 
capital. The West of India PortugucK and tbe Pondicherry railways are 
instances of lines running through foreign temtoiy. 

The last great trunk railway was tbe East Coast Railway, built (1893-1900) 
from Madras to Woltair by the State and from Woltair to Kharagpur and 
on to Howrah by the agency of the Bengal-Nagpur Company. The Burma 
R^way was completed from Rangoon to Myitkyina, thirteen years after the 
British a nn exation. Tbe filling in of the picture up to tte present date would be 
lengthy. Some of tbe former Indiiui States played a considerable pan, 
ilyderabad, the Kathiawar Sutes. Mysore, Jodhpur, Jaipur and Bikanir, 
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besides others already mentioned. A connection between Balharsbab and 
Kazipet, built by H.E.H. the Nizam, affords the quickest route between Delhi 
and Madras. 

About 1900 the building ol railways on narrow gauges, 2 fl. 6 in. and 2 ft., 
was encouraged. Some of these were built on the N.W. Frontier by Govern¬ 
ment agency, but the strain of the First World War and subsequent War of 
1919 with Afglunitlan necessitated their conversion to the broad gauge. 
The Khyber Railway (1925) was built on that gauge, for the heaviest loading. 
Thus, there are four railway gauges in India, a number equalled in few other 
countries. Since 1931 the Indian Railways have been regrouped into sU 
geographical zones serving their areas indicated by their names, and the old 
Company names have been abandoned. These zones arc:— 

(1) Southern Railway, headquarters Madras. 

(2) Central Railway, headquarters Bombay. 

(3) Western Railway, headquarters Bombay. 

(4) Northern Railway, headquarters Delhi. 

(5) North-Eastern Railway, headquarters Gorakhpur. 

(6) Eastern Railway, headquarters Calcutta. 

In Pakistan the former names. North-Western Railway and Eastern Bengal 
Railway, have been retained. The two Dominions operate 17,736 miles. 

That Indian Railways contain many "Wonders of the World" would be 
an exaggeration. The bridges over the Son (p. 43) and over the Lower Ganges 
(p. 515) must appear in any list of long bridges. Many more of considerable 
length are mentioned in the text. Some have been shortened considerably by 
a development of technique, with which the name of Mr J. R. Bell will always 
be connected. Large training works confine the rivers to their courses, otherwise 
the bridges might be left high and dry. Physical features of the country make 
gradienu of I in 25 necessary, but very rarely, and these are operated regularly. 
Some railways ascend to a height of 7000 ft., a height exceeded only in the 
Andes and a few other places. The Nilgiri Railway alone is worked on the Swiss 
Abt Rack system. 

Running speeds frequently exceed «fty miles an hour, but slops have to be 
frequent and thereby Ume is lost, to that there are no sensational through 
speeds over long distances. Air<andilioning was introduced in 1937, and it 
gradually being extended on the main lines. 


fOm ASD TCUOaAPHS 

In ibe lygcst cities the postal service is cxcdlent, with motor mail vans and 
touHy collecnoos and ^liveries. In the small towns the service, other than 
locaL Is dependent on the tuning of the mail trains, in which postal packets 
are toned conunuously. In vUUges. collections and deliveries are lest frequent, 
possibly only once or twice a week. Inler-commnnicaiion may be by motor- 
lorry or may depend on runners, who jog along, through jungle and forest, 
armed only with a short tubbi^ spear with bells hung to it by a strap, os a 
wvnmg to wild animals. W'lihin the demands of the traffic, the Post Office 
(which cek^ted its centenary in 1937) is very efflcieni. It deals also with 
pamis. which may be sent on the Value-Payable system (1877), the cash being 
collected on ^hv^. as customs dues may be alto. From 1880 money orders 
were inuodu^. the Savings Bank was taken over in 1885, and Life Insurance 
was institute toon afterwards. Among numerous other services performed 
IS the sale of quinine in small packets. There is an increasing volume of Air 
MftU. 
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Tbc Telegraph Service has been amalgamated with the Posts, but in the 
larger cities the Telegraph Oflice is usually housed in a separate building. A 
line from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour (1851) having prosed successful, a 
(ingle line was erected from Calcutta to Agra and Bombay, also to Delhi 
and Meerut. Umballa and Peshawar. These lines were working when the Mutiny 
broke out. In 1936 oser a hundred thousand miles of line were in operation, 
with, on the average, five wires to the post. Over many miles, of course, there • 
are still only one or two wires to the post. Over certain lengths copper wires 
enable the simultaneous transmission of several messages from each end, and 
these arc leleprinted. The lines are as far as possible carried along the railways 
for facility of inspection and repairs. 

An adjunct to the Telegraph service is the Tel^hone system. The first 
automatic telephone exchange was opened in Simla in 1913, but by that time 
over 150 exchanges had been esublished elsewhere, some by private enterprise. 

It is possible to communicate by trunk telephone, with 1500-milc circuits, 
between Karachi and Calcutta, between Pe^war and Colombo, and by 
wirelcas telephone between India and England and thus to other parts of the 
world. 


aaoAUCAsriNO 

There has of recent years been a great development of radio services in the 
East. In addition to the general service in which news is given in English. All- 
India Radio maintains short-wave broadcasts to Europe in English and French, 
u well as Burmese. Chinese and Indonesun services on wave-lengths between 
16 and 50 metres. Programmes are published in the priiKipal newspapers. 
There are transmitting stations at Calcutta, Bombay, Poona. Trichinopoly, 
Madras and Lucknow, in addition to the Central Broadcasting Station in Delhi. 

In Pakistan a few years ago there were only three low-powered medium- 
wave transmitting stations at Lahore, Peshawar and Dacca, with no inter¬ 
linking arrangements. Now with the erection of the Central Broadcasting 
Station at Karachi equipped with high-powered short-wave transmitters, these 
have all been integrated, and five external services are now maintained as well 
as the internal. A medium-wave station has also been opened at Rawalpindi, 
and one at (}uetta is under consideration. These operate on short-waves 
between 16 and 90 metres, and medium-waves between 206 and 477 metres. 
An “All-Wave'’ receiver should operate between 16 and 550 metres. Burma 
tad Ceylon have their own central broadcasting statioiu operating in English, 
at well os the language of the country. 

THE passiavATio.vi or munusunts 

In the early days of British rule a few efforts were made, notably by the first 
Lord Minto, by Lord Hastings and Lord Amherst, to save some of the most 
celebrated structures round Agra and Delhi from decay. Lord Conning in 
1861 established the Archaeological Survey of Northern India. The function 
of the new Department, however, as well as of the local surveys, afierwards 
insututed in Madras and Bombay, was confined to the description of monu- 
■bents and to antiquarian research, conservation being still tcR to the Local 
Liovernments, who made efforts according to the personal interests of 
Oovernors or Lieutenant-Governors, but without expert guidance. In 1871 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham was re-appoint^ Director-General of 
'he Archaeological Survey, which had been discontinued in 1866. He bad 
published Bhilsa Topei in 1854 and Ancient Ceographt of India in 1871. He 
*8* handicapped by conditions under which he worked, but was a pioneer 
who laid the foundations of success in afier years. 
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In 1878 the Supreme Govemmcm awoke to the condilioo into which the 
national monuments were sinking, and the Viceroy, Lord Lytton. pressed for 
the appointment of a Curator of AiKient Monuments. After two years the 
post was sanctioned and held until 1884 by Major Cole, who did much towards 
the repair of structures, notably those m the Gwalior Fort and at Sanchi. 
Reaction set in. The post of Curator was abolished in 1884, that of Director- 
•Geoeral in 1890, and a period of neglect followed. In I89S a scheme was 
proposed to divide the country utto dtclcs. each with an archaeological 
surveyor, who was to make conservation his first duly, but without any central 
control. When Lord Curzon became Viceroy he threw himself into tlie task of 
organising the Department and a Preservation Act was posted (I9<M). The 
Provincial Departments were brought under the control of a Director-General, 
provision being made to assist out of Imperial funds. The functions and 
guiding principles of the Department wnere carefully defined, and the active 
co-operation of the rulers of Indian Stales secured. 

Under the direction of Sir John Marshall (1902-31) and his successors the 
more imporunt groups of monuments, besides others throughout India and 
Burma, were overhauled and put into repair. On the “beaten track” the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, the Fort, the tomb of Itimad ud daula, the Chini ka Rauza 
and Akbar's tomb at Sikandra have been renovated and the surroundings 
cleared. At Delhi the Palace in the ForL the tomb of Humayun and very many 
other buildings have received attenUon. At Lahore the Fort, the mosque of 
Dai Anga and the tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara have been conserved. To 
these Muslim monuments may be added those less aceecti htf u Mandu and 
Dhar in Malwa, at Ahmadabad and Bijapur in Bombay, at Gaur and Pondua 
in Bengal, and at Rohtosgarfa in Bihar. 


Among Buddhist and Hmdu monuments may be mentioned the topes at 
Sanchi and Sornath. the temples of Kh^jraho in Bundelkhond and of Bhu- 
^neshwar in Orissa, the city of Vijayanagar. the temples of Conjccvcrom and 
Vellore in Madras. In Burma the royal palace and monasteries at Mandalay 
and the pagodas of the ancient city of Pagan have been cared for. The Mutiny 
monumenu at Lucknow may complete the enumeration. 

Not content with the conservation of visible remains, the Department has 
underuken eacavations to uncover remains which had been buried for cen¬ 
turies. At Taxila in the Punjab, Bhiu and Samath near Benares. Harappa and 
Mohendojaro in the Indus valley, added to which excavations at Rupar and 
Maski (in the Raichur district) and at Maheshwar have extended kn^ledge 
of the “^alcoUthic" period, also at Hmawza (old Prome) in Burma, and 
indirate how far and wide the activiUea of the Department have been carried 
on. Econor^ reasons have curuiled further work, but time was perhaps 
neei^ to digest the resulu. Many local museums have been opened to display 
the finds, and a visit may well be rounded off by an examination of the exhibits, 
systematically arranged and catalogued, apart from those already boused in 
the older museums or homes of scientific societies. 

'*** in The khatunu of Imho. 

publisbcd by the Museums Association, Chaucer House, London W C I 
fhe existence of a mu.ieum is shown in ihe Directory. It is. however neccssarv 
to inquire about the hours or days of opening or closing. 

Rntiitint India', Pan (Royal India and Pakistan Society) should be 
consulted. ' kv 
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GLOSSARY OF THE PRINCIPAL VERNACULAR TERMS USED 
IN THIS BOOK * 

(A) usniftc* Anbk: (H) HindteUnl or Hindi; (K) lunurac; (MaD Miliyilim; 
(M) MJitttti; (My)_MaLqr; (P) Pctatan; (S)S«MkfU; (Sin) Sinhalta*; (Td) THusu ; 
(Tur) Turkiah; (T) TuniL 

AanAi. (P) the wine waiter who rormerly blended and cooled water (A h). 
Ail, (Isle) (H) The low earthen ridge round fields in rice-growing areas. 

Asda (Ameer), (A) "commander." a title of Princes and nobles, as the Amirs 
of Sind, and formerly of Afghanistan. 

AnL (Anna), (H) the I6tb part of a rupee. 

AsiKtrr, (T) sreir, dam (aiinai kutta). 

Asivsian. (P) assemblage, society, institute. 

AaiMA, (S and Sin) a pleasure-garden or park. 

BabOl, (H) a thorny mimosa (the Acacia arablca tree), in N. India named 
the Kikar. 

BaiiAoub. (P) "brave." “chivalric," a title of honour. 

Bana. (Sin) reading of the sacred books in public. 

Band (correctly bindh), IH) an embankment or dyke—commondly Bund. 
Bandar, (P) a port or harbour. 

BANYAN-ja**, the Indian fig-tree (Flcia Indica, or Flcia Bengaltnsii, L.) which 
has aerial roots. 

BAoU, (H) a rectangular well with steps and galleries. 

BAaADARl, (H) (twelve doors), a summer-house; a mansion. 
tkzkjL, (?) a market or market-place; a street of shops. 

Bloam (Begum). (Tur) a lady of rank; a (}ueen or Princess. 

Bti, (H) a fruit-tree (Aegle marmeloi). 

BhattA (BhatA or Balta), (H) allowance given on field service or to public 
servants on duty at a distance from headquarters. 

Bi'noalow (bangaU), (H) a house of one storey with verandahs; oRen designed 
like a tent. 

CAsn. class; sect; corruption of the Portuguese aura or race. 

Catamaran, (T) kafla, "to bind." maram, "a tree," a log-raR on which the 
natives of Madras paddle through the surf. 

CiiariItrA. (H) a raised platform, usually of stone or brick; terrace. 

Chadar (Chidar), (H) sheet worn by men and women. 

CiiArTYA, (S) a Buddhist chapel or church; primarily a heap or tumulus; also 
a place of sacrifice or religious worship; any building of the ruiture of a 
religious monument (Fergusson, M. Arch.). 

Chakra, (S) a wheel; the wheel of the Buddhist law. 

CiUR, an alluvial formation, as an island in a river. 

Chaukioar (Chokidar), (H) a watchman, by day or night. 

ChaurL (H) a fly-whisk; a mark of rank. 

ChAwadi, (Tel) a rest-house for Indian travellers, English corruption ChotJtry. 
ChhatrI (Chhattar). (H) umbrella; insignia of rank; a monumental structure 
or pavilion erected in honour of a person of rank. 

*. Ttrmt rtUtina to rcliaioui nutlcn, (estivsU. ste.. wlikh m csplaifMd In ttw latro- 
<>»aiaa. arc goicr^ not nxhsdad here. 
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ChItal, (H) tbe spotted deer {Axh macuianis), giegerioui, end conunon in 
many parts of India. 

Chvnam, (T) an English corruption of (H) cAiind. lime, a plaster or mortar 
sometimes made of powdered shells of a remaricabic whiteness and 
brilliance. 

CosrrouKD, an enclosure, perhaps a corruptioo of the Malay word Kampong. 

Caoac (Karor), |H> 100 lakhs or 10 million. 

DACona, a Sinhalese word from Pali Matugabbha and Sanskrit dhatugarbha ^ 
relic-receptacle; strictly a rrupu containing relics of Buddha. 

DAk. (H) post, relay of horses; dak-bungalow (or Musifar Kbaiu), a sUging 
or rest-house for travellers. 

DAkuAm. (H) stage-coach, for one or two travellers; mail train. 

DAaaAa (DurbarX (P) a royal court; an audience or levee; a hall. 

DAacAii, shrine; place of burial of a Muslim saint. 

DaewAza. (P) gateway, door. 

DfooAa. the Ctdrux Jtodara of the Himalaya: from dm-daru. the “wtxxl 
of the gods.” 

DiuasisALA. (H and Mi tdharma, “justice." "piety," and sdU, “a hall"), a 
place of accommodation for travellers and pilgrims. 

DiiAaNA, (S) to tit at a door fasting to death until payment is eatorted (an 
offence under the Penal Code). 

Dholi. (H) Dhooll (property doO), a twinging cot or litter suspended from a 
pote carried by beaters. 

Dhoti. (H> a loin-cloth. 

DIwAn. (P> "a royal court." “a minister." especially the chief financial minister. 

DIwAn-i-Am. DIwAn-i-KhAs, (P) hall of public, private. 

DoAa, (he country between two rivers. 

DwAarAt. (H) a door-keeper, commonly sculptured at sides of doors in 
Buddhist shrines and Hindu temples. 

Ekka, (H) a pony-cart. 

pAKla. (A) a religious Muslim who has taken a vow of poverty; a poor man; 
also inaccurately applied to Hindu devotees aiul ascetics. 

FaiuiAn, (P) a royal order or grant. 

GaooI, |H> scat; royal teat; throne of a Hindu Prince. 

Casia. (Sin; grama, S) village. 

Gaeuda. a fabulous bird; the vehicle of Vishnu. 

GharA, (H) an earthen water-pot or jar. 

Ghari. (H) a carriage (Tikka. for hire). 

GiiAt (Ghaut). (S) gAaffa. "a landing-place.” "steps on a rim-side"; a moun¬ 
tain pats; a range of hills. 

Giai. (S) hill. rock. 

GiajA (Port), church: from Portuguese Igrrja. 

CorwAM, (H) the pyramidal gateway of a Oravidian temple. 

Gosain. (H) Hindu monk or devotee. 

Gusouz. (Pi a cupola; a dome. 

Guru, (H) a spiritual adviser. 

Haji, (P) a Muslim who has performed the pilgrimage (Aa;) to Mecca. 

HamssAl. (A) a bearer of a pa/A(; in Bombay, an orderly or house-bearer 

Hamsiasi, (P) bath. 

HarIm (harem), (Pj a sanctuary; ladies* apartments. 

Hauz, (A) cislem. tank, reservoir. 

HaviibAr, (H) "one holding an oflke of trtut"; an officer in Indian Infantry 
corresponding to a sergeant; also HavildAr Major. 

Hukka (Hooka), (A) a native pipe. 

Huzfin. (A) the royal presence; a respectful term applied lo high 
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iDOilH, (Pj 4n open enckMure on the W. of » town where the Id prmyen ere 
offered. 

ImAmiAka. (P) a building to which the Shiaa carry the tazias or bicn in the 
muharram. often the tomb of the founder. 

ItHwaa, or Uwa*. (S> God, Lord, attribute of a Hindu deity. 

lAuia, (P) a tenure by which the public revenuea of an caiaie or district were 
granted during picaiure or for life to a jagirdar, with powers to colled, 
and to administer the general affairs of the estate. 

JamadAb, (A) an tndun officer next to a Subadar, and corresponding to 
lieutenant. 

Jhatka, (H) covered pony-cart in S. India. 

JiUl, (H) pool, lake, swamp. 

loot, (S) a Hindu devotee, as Fakir it a Muslim. 

iuHAB (Jauhar), (H) sacrifice or immolalion pradised by Rajputs to avoid 
capture. Scholars will recall the occurrence of such sacrifices at Saguntum 
and Numantia. 

KABB, (A) a tomb (Muslim): Kabristan. cemetery. 

KachahbI, (H» commonly Cutcherry, a court or office for public business. 

Kauma, (A) (m full, Kalimat-ul-shahadat. the word of testimony) the Muslim 
declaration of faith. 

Kanoa, (Sin) mountain. 

Ka.skar (H), nodular or block limestone, with which roads in N. India arc 
often metalled. 

K ABBALA, (A) designation of cemdery or place where lazkts are buried, derived 
from the dty on the Euphrates where Husam, son of Ali, the 4th Imam, 
is buried. 

KhAn. (A) a Muslim title of retpecubility answering to "Esquire." 

KhAnsAssA, (P) literally "master of the household gear"* butler, or house- 
steward. In Upper India it is the title of the chief table-servant and 
provider, always a Muslim. In N. India and Kashmir, it means the cook. 
In the Madras Presidency and S. India, this title is not used; "butler" is 
general, and he is seldom a Muslim. 

KmidsutoAb. (A, P) the "service-doer." always applied to a Muslim waiter 
at table. 

Kibla. (A) a niche in the wall to which Muslims look when praying, i.e. in the 
direction of the Ka'ba at Mecca. 

K»-a, Kilaoab. (P) fort, commandant of fort. 

KisikhwAb (Kincob), (P. H) gold brocade. 

Kund, (H) residence, house, mansion. 

KorwAt, KotwAU, (P) police officer, police sution. 

Kulais. (T). lank; see Teppa Kulam. 

Kuti (Cooly), (T and Tur) a labourer: porter at railway sulions and cliewrhcTC. 

Kuxo, (S) a pit. hollow, pool, srclL small tank. 

I-Akh (Lac). (S) the number 100,000. By customary use "a lakh" means “a 
lakh of tuptti" (••£7500 at Rs. 1) to the £). 

LAt, (Hi a stone monolithic pillar = itambha, common to all stylet of Indian 
architecture. 

Linoais (Lmga), (S) symbol of Siva as the God of reproduction; phallus. 

MaidAn, (P) plain, open space, field of battle. 

^Iauaba, (P from Kabr) grave of a saint. 

MaiuatoAb. subordiiute revenue collector in Bombay. 

Man (Maund), (H) a weight, varying in different parts of India. In Bombay it 
is 25 lb.; in Bengal, since IU3. 82 lb. 

Mandafasi, (S) a pavilion or por^ in front of a temple; also Mantapam. 
.Ma h a m andapam. etc. 
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Mashd. (A) mofque (pUoe of proftratiofl. sijihh Jimi Mxfjid* coagresaiioaal 
mosque, used on Fridays. 

Masnao, (P) cushion, throne of a Muslim Ruler. 

Masioa, a boat sewed tocctber. used for crossinf the surf at Madras. 

Math. (H) Hindu monastery, of which a Mahanih is Abbot. 

MallVI. (A) one who can read and write Arabic. 

MsU, (H) a fair. 

MiiiaAa, (A) an arch; the recess in the svall of a mosque on the side neatest 
Mecca, to which Muslims turn at prayer—usually termed Kibla. 

Misiasa. (A) the pulpit in a mosque; the preacher stands on the middle step 
of the three while delivering his sermon (Khutba). 

MoNams. (A) a corruption of the (A) nuiiaim. “a season"; applied to Kasonal 
rains in India during the S,W, monsoon, from June to September, or 
N.E. on the Coromandel Coast later. 

MutzziN. (A) one who calls Muslims to prayer from the minaret (Azan). 

Mutassal (oflen t^tten Mofussil), separate, detailed, particular: commonly 
incamng “the interior of the country,” as distinguished from the towns. 

MunhI (MooosbO. (AJ a arriler; a secretary; a teacher of languages. 

NAia. IS) corresponding to a corporal in Indian Infantry; an ancient Hindu 
title of a governor. 

Na.ndi, (S) bull; vehicle of Siva, often carved in kneeling attitude facing Saivite 
temples. 

Naubat khAna. NakcAb khAma, (A) the chamber over a gateway, where a 
band is stationed for ceremonial music, 

NAutch (Nach). (S) a dance; an exhibition of dancing-girls. 

NawAb (for nuwwib), (A) this word means Ut “deities." being the plural 
of mi'lb, “a deputy.” It is a Utle conferred on Muslims, 

NizAsi, (A) lit. arrangetDcat; an adimnistritor; a title of the Prince whose 
capital is Hyderibid. in the Deccan. 


Nulla. (H) properly NAIA, “water-course." or “depression.” 

Paoooa (origin obscure), "an idol temple” in S. India; also a cow formeHy 
m usc-3i rupees, called by Indiaiu Aiin, but deriving the former name 
from Its showing a temple on one face. 

Palanuls (Palanquin). (H) an Anglican corruption of the word pdlkl. a 
WMiis of conveyance, of the shape of a long box with sliding sides, in 

pewon* were once carried for long disuaces on men’s shoulders. 

PAl ioAb (Polygar), (T, Tel) a shareholder; a landed proprietor, A title of 
persons in the Madras Presidency who correspond to zamindais m other 
parts of India. 

•*“-»uPMi is axeca nut rolled in betel 
leaf with a little shell-lime for chewing. 

Pandit, a Brahman, proficient in Sanskrit. 


Pabda. (P, H) a curtain, especially one that screens women; p<trdaimJUi>~ 
one sitting hehind a curtain — i.e. secluded. 

Paboana. a suh-district; sec Tahsil. 

Paibl. (S) the headman of a village, invested with some magisterial and revenue 
functioai. 

PnrvL (Pipal), (S, H) a great fig-tree (Wear reUttosa), or Bodhi tree 

PiON. from the Ponuguese prao, Spanish peon, “footman.” 

PasHW-A, (P) the Brahman Prime Ministers of the RAyAi of SAtArA and who 
afterwards became hcrediUry Chiefs of the MahrAtu nation. ’ 

Pmins. (T) the Toda name for the stone circles on the NOgiri Hills. 

Pici. (H) a corruption of the word porid. a copper coin, of which 64 go to a 
rupee, and 4 to the anna, and which itself contains 3 pic. 

PiussaoA, (Sin) image-house. 
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Pis-dAm. (Pendhara) (M) organised bodies of raiders and robbers. 

PiNimAFOt, (H) {ptnjra, a cage) an animal bospital, generally maintained by the 
Jahu; animal infirmary. 

Pi.sKAMA. (Sin) merit-act; entertainment. 

Pta. (P) old: a Muslim saint. 

Piaitaiy, (Sin) series of monks’ cells. 

PakaiaA, a great corridor between a temple and tbe surrounding wall, 

Ptnu, (S and Sin) (PvaAM, T) a town, or dty. 

Rai SAHta or BAiiAOua: Rao Sahu or Bahaovk. titles conferred on Itxliaiu. 
RAU, MAHAaAJA, Maharaja Dhiraja. (S) a Hmdu King or Prince. 

Ran!. (S) the srife of a Rija; a Queen or Priooeu. 

Rath. (S) a chariot formerly, now refers to cars used for Hindu gods on 
ceremonial occasions. 

Raths or RAtmas. the name given to rock-cut monolithic Dravidian temples 
at Mahabalipuram, near Madras. 

KisAtoAa. (A) a captain of a troop of Indian Cavahy- 
RuAusAa Major, the senior Indian cavalry oflicer. 

Roza (Rauza), (A) a tomb in an enclosure, originally tbe garden at Medina 
adjoining the chamber (hitira) in which Muhammad was buried. 

Rvot, (A) a corruption of the (A) word r^iyrai, a subject, a peasant. 

Iaor rSadar. Sadder). (A) top, chief, principal. 

Sadr ‘AdAiat, (A) formerly the Chief Court of Justice in India. 

SAhib, (A) lord; a title applied to an English gentleman in India. 

Saivio, (A) a descendant from the daughter of Muhammad. 

SamAdh, (H) cenotaph of a Hindu; also self-immolation. 

Sanoal, (A and S) the fragrant wood of the Sajitalmm aBnun, 1_ 

Sanoass. (S) junction of two or more rivers-commonly a sacred place of 
pilgrimage. 

^asohArAssa. a group of apartments for a community of monks, a monastery. 

(P) a rest-house for travellers; a caravanserai. 
jArI, (H) a robe worn by Hindu women. 

SatI (Suttee). (S) a chaste wife, especially one burnt with her deceased husband; 
tbe burning of such a wife. 

ShAh, (P) a King; a title usually applied to the King of Persia. 
liiiAiui, (A) old, respected; a class or rank of Muslima. 

•^XANKH. (5) a conch shell, large specimens of which are blown as horns by 
the Hindfis during religious ceremonies. 

.ViiikAr; SiiikArJ, (P) game, shooting; Indian gamekeeper. 

SiiotA, (T) a patch of ^ngle; a wooded dell or copse. 

SiRRA (Sikhara), (S) spire or finial of Hindu temple; pyramidal; many-storied; 

always surmounting tbe ceil of tbe image. 

^vhAian. (S) a lion-seat (singA. lion). Hindu throne. 

^t*Aid (Sepoy), (H) an Indian soldier, one of a ripdA or army. 

STAMiHA-LAT (q.v.). 

Stupa (or Tope), a retic-shrine; a monument containing relict; or a lower 
‘^<>mmemorBtive of an event or sacred spot (Fergusson). 

SubadAr, (A) Governor of a Province: an Indian infantry oflicer corresponding 
to a captain. 

Sur^Ar. Major, the senior Indian officer in Infantry. 
fAHslt, (P) a division of a Zilla. equivalent to Taluk, etc. 

TahsIidAr, (P) an Indian sub-collector of revenue, who may also be a 
magistrate. 

•airhana. (P tak-kkamt, lower houK) underground room for retreat in 
summer (P Mfddh). 
f (P) a crown. 
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Tale, (Sio) • tank. 

Talvk. (A) or more properly ta’alluk, a tract, or lubdivtsioa of a district. 
Tank, a reservoir, an arti5cial pond or take, made by excavation or by dam* 
mms (a word of both Indian and European origin). 

TappAl. (H> in Bombay the post; and in .Madras a relay of horses. 

TattI, (M) matting: a mat-shade. 

Tfppa Kiiuass (SoMk India), a tank surrounded by steps, with usually a temple 
in the centre, on which the deity is rowed on a nifl. 

ThAnA, a policc-sution: TiiAnaoAr, the officer in charge of it. 

Tifttn, luncheon, a word of hybrid and uircertain origin. 

TlantA, fS) a ford; a bathing-(dace, especially one to which religioua pilgrim¬ 
ages are made. 

TirthAnkAr, (S) Jain saint. 

TonoA, (H) a low-seated two-wheeled vehicle drawn by a pair of ponies. 
Trimurti, the three-faced bust of Siva in the characters of the Hindu Trinity. 
Tripiilia, (H) a gateway, or approach with three arches. 

TiiohrA, (A) an ornamental character of writing, used for royal signatures 
and titlM. also Nashki or Nastatoliq styles. 

Tulsi, (S) the Of/mam Manctum. the sacred Basil plant, venerated by the Hindus. 
VAhana, (S) the vehicle of a Hindu god. 

VimAra, (S) a Buddhist monastery, or an aportiiMnt or hall in a monastery or 
cave: in Ceylon, a Buddhist temple: a meeting-hall of monks. 

Vila. (Sin), Vilei. (T) a pond. 

VimAna, (S) the principal part, the actual temple itself: has a pyramidal roof, 
and contains the cell for the image or emblem of the Hindu god. 

Wapi or Vapi, (S and Pali) a tank. 

WazIr. (A) a prime minister. 

Wewa, (Sin) a tank. 

ZAsdNoAR, (P) a landed proprietor, a laiKlIord. 

Zanaka. (P) women's quarters — commonly Zenana. 

ZiArat, (A) pilgrimage, and hence a burial-place, a place of Muslim pilgrimage. 
ZiLA IZilla). (A) a portion, divbion, or district: hence, the area or tract con¬ 
stituting the jurisdiction of the District Officer—i.e. a Magistrate and 
Collector, or a Deputy Commissioner. 

PRONUNCIATION OF INDIAN WORDS 

Consonants are pronounced as in English. Ch should be sounded os in 
"church." and dh and ik as in “woodhouse” and "boathook." In the Bombay 
Presidency d as written is in certain circumstances pronounced almost like r; 
e.g. Manmad (Manmar), Anhilwada (Anhilwara), Mahanwaija (Mahanwara), 
and such proper names os Ghorpaije (Ghorpuri). 

Vowels are ordinarily pronounc^ as in Italian: thus, pui. Mir, MB! and 
Hou have their English equivalents in "hull." “peer." "pool.” and "now." 
Al has the vowel sound os in “mine." on (Oudh) as in "proud." A long d is 
pronounced as in "father." e.g. Ram, MihArijl: and a short a like a in "but," 
e.g. Akbar (Ukbar), parda (purda), except in ^ngal, where it is given an o 
sound. e.g. Bangaon •> Bongong. The accent is distributed almost equally on 
each syllable. 

For the pronunciation of Burmese names, see pp. 536-537. 

TRANSLITERATION OF INDIAN NAMES 

The inverted comma symbol to indicate the Arabic guttural ain, has been 
omitted from before Muslim names like *Ali, 'Abdul. 'Aziz, etc., as it scarcely 
affects the pronuitciation. and has tw meaning for the ordinary traveller. 


rTVMOUxjv or rLACt-NXMis 
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ETYMOLOGY OF SOME PLACE-NAMES IN INDIA 

Meininp of tome of the mote common component parts of place-namet. 
other than those mentioned in the Glossary, p. Utuvii. For some Burma place- 
names, see p. 537; and for certain Ceylon pUce-iuimes. tec p. 368. 


i^iAd, (Fi peopled. 

Amama, (S) hermitafc. 

AauLasi, (T) hill. 

Aao, (T) riw. 

BAoh. BaohIcha. (P) garden. 

Ban. (H) grove. 

BAal, BAtI, (H) house. 

CioauvA, (Tel) tank. 

Com. Cotta. Com. Cottah. See 
Kot. 

DiqhL (H) tank. 
fHtAao. (Sindi) river. 

Dm. (P) village. 

Donoas. (M) hUl. 

Datxj. DuaoA. (T, Tel) fort. 

Fat, (T) tank. 

Gaw. (H) mart. 

GAct^ (H) grove. 

Gash. (H) fort 

Ghj^ (H) house, habitation. 

Gnu. (S) hill. 

GdiH, (Sindi) village. 

GaAsi, GaAstASi, GAon, (H) village. 
Gudw. (K) hill. 

OtmA, (S) cave. 

Guvta. CTel) tank. 

HAj, (H) market. 

HvAaA. (S) lord. 

(T) forest. 

Ktaa, (K) Unk. 

KhAu. (H) channel. 

Khano. (S) portion. 

Khino, (M) pass. 

Khit, (H) (ICsHBTnA. (S)) field. 

(S) small town. 


Kilo. (Sindi) fort. 

Kovii. (T) temple. 

Kot (S). Kota (Td). Kottai (T). 

Kom (K), fort. 

Kotal, (P) kol or pass. 

Kutpasi. ft) hamlrt. 

MahAu (H; from A mahall) 
quarter. 

Malai. (T) hill or range. 

Manoalam. (D tract of country. 
Mandi. (H) market. 

Mani. (K) habitation. 

Manoalam. (S) happiness. 

NAo, (T) tract of country. 

NadI, (H) river. 

Nacax (S). Nadasam, town. 

PaiiAb. (H) PahAd. (Sindi) hill. 
Palaiyam (T). Paum (Tel), petty 
kingdom. 

Palu (D, Palu (Tel), village. 

PAaA. PAal, (H) quarter of a town. 
Pati. (S) lord. 

PatAm. Patan. Patana, Patna. 

Pattanam. (S) etc., town or dty. 
Prr, Ptta (Tel), Ptttai. (T) quarter 
of a town. 

Shahae. (P) city. 

Sot. (H) spring or stream. 

SthAna. (S). Sthan, Sthal, Stmau. 

TkAn. TAn, place. 

TalAo, (P) pond. 

Tota. (Td). TottaM. fT) garden. 

Ha. (T). Uau, (Tel) village. 

Varasi. (T) village. 

Vana, fTd). Vanam. fT) grove. 
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(8) INTERNAL AIR ROUTES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Since the end of the Second Worid War there ha* been a (icat increase in 
the number of internal air-lines operating in India and Pakistan, a develop¬ 
ment due to the relalivo cleanlineaa and convenience of air travel as compart 
with railway travel under present-day conditions. The various separate com¬ 
panies in India «rere merged in 1953 into one national organisation operating as 
Line I, Line 2, etc. There are lounges aisd restaurants at all the main airports, 
and die air-lines provide free transport from the booking centre to the 
airport. The free allowattoe of baggage per person is 44 lbs. The transport by 
tUr of certain articles of an explosive or inflammable nature, c.g. cigarette- 
lighters. is forbidden. 

A list of the air-lines rtow operating in India and Pakistan is given below. 
Fares and titne-Ubles may be obtained either from the Official Air-tine Guide, 
published by the Air-Transport Assodation of India, New Delhi, or from 
f/rnrman’M liuUait Bradshaw. 


AM snivicu 


litdla 


Bast 

Line 1. Cauvtta. 


Line 2. CAictriTA. 


Line 3. Caututta. 
Litte 4. Ntw Delhi. 


Rautes 

Calcutta • Bhubaneswar • Vizagapatam • Madras- 
Bangalore. 

Calcutta • Dacca. 

Cakutta-Gauhati-Dibrugarh. 

Calcutta-Baghdogra. 

Cakut la-Nagpur-Bombay. 

Cakutta-Patna-Banaras-Lucknow-Delhi. 

Cakut ta-AIIahabad-Kanpur-Delhi. 
Cakutta-Chittagong. 

Calcutta • Agartala • Gauhati • Tezpur • Jorhat- 
Mohanbari-Calcutta-Agartala-Sikharlmphal. 

Night Service between Bombay. Delhi. Calcutta 
and Madras ria Nagpur. 

Delhi-Lahore. 

Delhi-Calcutta. 

Delhi-Jodhpur-Karachi. 

Cakutia- Rangoon. 

Delhi-Amhisar-Srinagar. 

Srinagar-Jammu (shutde service during April- 
December only). 

Delh i- Amritsar-i ammu-Srinagar. 

Delhi-Srinagar (during April-July and September- 
November only). 

Cakutu-Patna-Katmandu. 


Line 3. HriMutARAD (Dn.). Madras-Hyderabad-Nagpur-Dclhi. 

Hyderabad-Bangalore. 

Hyderabad-Bombay. 


INTUNAL Aflt lUWnS 


Line 6. Bombay. 


Une 7. Bombay. 


Company 

I. Obkxt Airways. 

Dacca and Karachi. 


acv 


Bombay-Delhi (Ni|{u Servioe). 
Bombay-Karachi. 

Bombay-Calcutu. 

Bombay-Ahroadabad-Jaipar-Dclhi. 

Bofflbay>Madnis-Tirchinopol)-Colombo. 

Bombay-Abmadabad-Karachi. 

Bombay-Madras. 

Madras - Bangalore • Coimbatore • Cochin- 
Trivandrum. 

Bombay-Kcshod-PoriMuidar-iamnagar-Bhuj. 
Bombay-Jamnagar-Bhui-Karachi. 
Bombay-Bhavnogar-Rajkol. 
Bombay-Poona-Bangalore. 

Bombay-Indorc-Gwalior-DelhL 


Pakittan 


Roma 

Dacca-Chittagong-Calcutta. 

Calcutta-Chittagong. 

Chitlagong-Rangoon. 

Calcutta-Dacca. 

Dacca-Jessore. 

Dacca-Syihet. 

Dacca-Lalroonirhat. 

Karachi-Dacca-Ddhi-Karachi. 

Rawalpindi-Lahore-Dacca. 

Karachi-Lahore-Delhi-CalcutUi-Dacca. 

Karachi — Peshawar Ha Lahore and Rawalpindi. 
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(9) MOTOR-TOURING AND PLACES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 

iPleaie see in this connection page xii ei seg. of the Introduction.) 

As most places of tourist interest arc now accessible by car. it would be 
impossible to describe the multiplicity of routes open to the m^rist. and 
below only a few select routes are indicated, which, owing to the madequacy 
of the railway connectioas. or the variety of places to be seen in the course 
of the one journey, arc peculiarly suited for exploration by car. 

(1) Bangalore, Arsikere (for Halebid, Belur. Sravana Bdgola). Shimoga. 

Cersoppa and back. 

(2) Bangalore, Seringapatam. Mysore, Mercara, Tellicherry, Mah4. Calicut. 

Coimbatore, Ootacammnd, Gudalur. Mysore. 

(3) Delhi, Muttra, .-tgro. Fatehpur-Sikri, Bharaipur, Dig. Delhi. 

(4) Delhi, Alwar. Jaipur, Ajmer, Beawur, Pali (Jodhpur) Sirohi, Abu Road. 

Abu. For those prepared to negotiate patches of rough-going, there 
is a track from Abu Road through Danta and Kherwara to Udaipur. 
and then to Chitorgarh and Ncemuch. after which there are good 
roads to Kotak, BunJi. Deoil. Tonk and Jaipur. 

(5) Jaipur, Tonk. Deoli, Bundi. DeoU, Ajmer aisd back via Kisbangarh to 

Jaipur. 

(6) truJore. Mhow. Dhar. Mandu. and return to Indore. 

(7) Indore, UJjain. Dewas. Sebore. Bhopal, Sanchi. Saugor, Chhatarpur (for 

detour to Khajraho and Pannal. Jhanii, Datia, Gnallor, Dholpur, 
Agra, Delhi. 

(The most convenient centres at which to suy arc italidscd.) 

A selection of the places of iniereat most likely to appeal to the tourist is 
given below. Kashmir is of course hors eoncaurs for natural scenery. 


India 


Abu. 

Cape Comorin. 

Madras. 

Agra. 

Chitorgarh. 

Madura. 

Ajanta. 

Cochin. 

Mandu. 

Amber. 

Darjeeling. 

Mysore. 

Aurungabad. 

Delhi 

Ootacamund. 

Bangalore. 

Ellora. 

Sanchi. 

Baroda. 

Fatehpur-Sikri. 

Sarnath. 

Benares (Banaras). 

Goa. 

Shillong. 

Bidar. 

Gwalior. 

Simla. 

Bijapur. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Trichinopoly 

Bombay. 

Jaipur. 

(Tiruchirapalli). 

Buddh Gaya. 

Jodhpur. 

Trivandrum. 

Bundi. 

Kbajuraho. 

Udaipur. 

Cdcutu. 

Lucknow. 

Vijayaoagar (Humpi). 


Pakiitan 


Dacca. 

Lahore. 

Quetta. 

Karachi. 

Murree 

Swat 

Khybcr. 

Peshawar. 

TaxiU. 
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(10) LIST OF RAILWAY ROUTES 

«Tbe names of places are printed in heavy type only in those Routes where 
the places themselves are descriM.) 


INDIA 

■evTS VACS 

1 Bombay and the Enviroos I 

2 Bombay to Calcutta by 

ILalyan, Nasik, Manmad, 
Jalgaon (Caves of Ajanta), 
Bhosawal, Khandwa, 
Itarsi, Piparia (for Pacb- 
nurhi), Jubfaulpore (for 
the Marble Rocks). Katni, 
Maalkpur, Allahabad. 
Mocknl^rBi (for Benares), 
and thence to Asamol and 
Howrah ria (a) Grand 
Chord tine, by Gaya 
(Boddh Gaya), and Paras* 
oath: and (b) main tine 
by Arrah and Pataa 28 

3 Caves of AjanU . .S3 

4 Maomad to Daulalabad, The 

Caves of Ellora, Auranga¬ 
bad, Jalna. and Sectm- 
dcrabad .38 

3 Benares and Samalh . 70 

6 Calcatta (Tily and Environs . 84 

7 Bhusawal to Calcutta (How¬ 

rah) by Akola, Wardha 
(for Warora and Cbaada), 
Nagpur, Kampll, Raipur, 
BUaspur, and Sini, and 
from Sini to (o) Punilla 
and Asansol ; and (b) 
Ranchi and K^ragpiir . 108 

8 Khandwa to Ajmer by Mor- 

Ukka (for Omkorji). 
Mhow (for Mandu and the 
Caves of Bagh), Indore, 
L'j)aln, Ratlam, NImach, 
Chilurgarh (for Udapur), 
and Nasirabod .117 

’ Itarsi Junction to Jhonsi. by 
Bhopal. .Sanchl and Bina 
(line to Saugor); and from 
Jhansi to (I) Kalpi and 
Kanpur; (2) Orchha, 
Borwa-.Sagar, llarpolpur 


Bovra raos 

(for Nowgong and Khaj- 
orabo), Banda and Manik- 
pur; (3) Datia, Gwalior, 
Dholpur, and Agra, 
Muttra and Delhi . . 131 

10 Bombay to Delhi (849 m.) by 

broad gauge tia Smi, 
Broach, Miyagom (for 
Dabhoi), Baroda and Ab- 
madabad; thence by 
metre gauge via Mchsana, 
Polanpur, Abu Rood (for 
Ml Ata), Morwar Junction 
(for Luni Junction, and 
the branch line to Hydera¬ 
bad, Sind and Karachi), 
Jodhpur, Meru Road (for 
BikaW), Ajmer, Phalera 
Junction, Jaipur, Bandikui 
Junction. Alwar, Rewari 
and Gurgaou . . . 132 

11 From Ahmadabad through 

Kathiawar by Vlnungam, 
Khoraghoda, Wadbwan, 
Palitaaa (for Satrunjaya 
Hill). Bhavnagar, Juna- 
godh. Ginur, Somnath, 
Purbandar, Rajkot, Jam¬ 
nagar and Dwarka, and 
bock to Ahmadabad . 183 

12 Baroda to Champonrr Road 

(for Chompancr and Pava- 
gadh), Bayana Junction 
(for Agra). Bboralpur, 
Mnitra, and Delhi . . 201 

13 Agra and Fatchpm’-Sikri . 211 

14 Delhi . .229 

15 (a) Delhi to kasanli (I7I ro.), 

and Simla (219 m.) by 
Panipat. Ihoacsar, Am- 
bala. and Kalka (lU m.); 

(b) Delhi to Amritsar 
(278 m.), by Ghaziabad 
Junction. Meerut, Sard- 
bona, Sabaranpur, Am- 
baU. Sirhind. lodhiana. 
JulluBdur and Amritsar; 


O 
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ttax 


kovni 

and from Amritsar to 
Pnthankol. IHilbousia, the 
Kangra Vallcjr, Maodi and 
Kulu; (r) Delhi to Bhatinda 
and Ferozepore (239 m.) . 256 

16 Saharanpur to Mughalsarai 

through Roorkee to (I) 
IJukaar Junction for 
liardnar, Dchra Dun, 
Miiuourir, I-andour and 
ChaVrata; thence through 
Moradabad and Kampur 
to (2) Itarrilly Junction 
for Kathgodam, Naini Ta). 
Abaora, and Ranikhci; 
thence to Lucknow and 
on to Benares by (a) Rac 
Bareli and l'artal«arli; 
and (b) Fy/abad, Ajodbya, 
Jaunpur and Moghul 5iaral 277 

17 Delhi to Allahabad by Ghazl- 

abod, Aligarh, llatinas 
Junction, lundla Junction, 
Etaanh and Kanpur, 
and Kanpur to Luck¬ 
now .... 289 

18 IjKkaow .... 293 

19 (a) Coicutu (Howrah) loop- 

line to lakhiaarai and 
Mokamefa, by Nalbali 
Junction (for Arirnganji. 
Dnpahar Junction (for 
Raimaball. Sahibgan). 
Bhagalpur and Jamalpur 
(for Nloaghyri; (6) Mo- 
kamch to Tirfaul and 
Kanpur ria Samastipur. 
Muzalfarpur, Sagauli 
(branch to Raxaul, the 
door to Katmandu and 
Nepal), (iorakbpur; (c) 
Caicutta iSealdah) to 
Plasfcy, Murshidabad, 
Lalgola Chat (for Malda, 
Caur and Pandua) . . 302 

20 Calcutta ISealdah) to (I) 

Katihar (for Malda. Caur, 
Pandua and Purnea); (2) 
Kuneong and Darjeeling 
(routei into .Sikhiro); (3) 
Caubati ai>d Stdllong ria 
the Doan. . 309 

21 Ataam .... 319 

22 Calcutta to Madras by Bala- 


aovta 

sore, Cuttack. Bhuban¬ 
eswar (visit to L'dayagiri 
Cases), Puri (visit to 
Black Pagoda), Caniam, 
Vi/ianagrmm, Wnltoir (for 
VUagapaUoi), Bezwada. 
and Ncllore . . 324 

23 Bombay to Madras by Kalyan 

Junction, Neral (for Ma- 
therao). the Bbor Ghat, 
LunasU (for the Cases 
ofKariiand Bhaja), Poona, 
Dhood (for Ahmadnagar). 
Sbolapur, Hotgi Junction. 
Gnibarga, Wadi Junction, 
Raiebur, Gunlakal Junc¬ 
tion. Rmigunts Junction 
(for Tirupnli), and Ar- 
konam Junction . . 340 

24 Poona to Goa, by Wathar (for 

Mahabaleshwar). Salora, 
Mira] Junction (for Kolha- 
pur), Bclgaum, l.onda 
Junction, the Bragan/a 
Ghat and Monnngio . 335 

25 Wadi Junction to Bidar. Hy¬ 

derabad. Secunderabad, 
KaziprI Junction, Waran- 
gal, and Bezwada . . 367 

26 Hotgi Juactioa to Biiapur, 

Cases and Temples of 
Badami, and Gadag Junc¬ 
tion ... 379 

27 (I) Gadag Jnnclioa to Hos- 

pet (for Hampi and Vl)a- 
yanagar), Bellary and 
Gunlakal Junction; (2) 
Gnnukal Junction to (a) 
Kurnool and Secunderabad 
(ria DronachrlUra). Nao- 
dyal, Guntur and Bex- 
wada: and (6) Dhartna- 
saram and Bangalore . 391 

28 Poona by Londa Junction to 
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iilitory.' — There is little doubt that 
the W. coast of India had trade 
relations with the Assyrian, Persian 
and Roman empires; but the direct 
connection of modem Europe with 
it dates only from the arrival of 
the Portufuese in 1498. Albuquerque 
conquered Goa in 1510, and Sultan 
Bahadur Shah, of Gu}arat, in 1534 
ceded Bassein, Salsctte and Bombay 
to the Portusuese. In 1626 the Portu- 
fuete buildings in Bombay were 
raided and destroyed by a combined 
English and Dutch force. In 1661 
Bombay was ceded to England as 
part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Bragaiua. but owing to disputes with 
the Portuguese Viceroy, the actual 
possession of it was not transferred 
till 1665, and on the 23rd September 
1668 it was made over to the East 
India Company by King Charles II 
to be held at an annual rent of £10 in 
gold “os of the manor of East Green* 
wich, in the county of Kent, in free 
and common soccage." This was 
paid until 1730. One of the terms 
of the transfer was that the English 
should support the Portuguese in 
India against the Dutch, who were 
rapidly supplanting them everywhere. 

The name was supposed to be a 
corruption of the Portuguese Bom 
Bahia, or Fair Bay. But the vernacular 
name Mumbat (tee f.n., p. 16) sug¬ 
gests that it wras originatly called alter 
the Koli goddess Mumb^. a form of 


' SclfCtcd Uteneurt:—iloasSaty ia (A* 
JtfaAmr. P. B. M. Malab«rt (Unwin, 
1010 ); B^wnjrt o/ Bombay, by & M 
EdwsnSc* (Bumboy, 191S): Gbotfittt of 
OU Bombay, by 7. Dm^ (Sampson 
L^, ItfOO); Tht Chm of Boatbay, by 
R. P. Karbari* (Bombay); Baanbm by a. 
T. Sbenpard (1932, Ra. b); Oar HamdroJ 
I'nart of Booibay (Chamber of Commerce. 
IBSSh Gammy to fadta, by A. R. Ingram. 
For UMO-dalt ttaliaCKa Iba Turn of 
tmha laar Book alwuld be cunaidred. 


Aroba Bhawani, or Parvati, (be 
consort of Siva. 

At the time of the transfer from 
the Portuguese, Bombay consisted 
of seven islands, separated at high 
tide by the sea. which at low tide led 
a wildcmcst of malarious mud-Hats. 
Dense coconut plantations covered 
it. and the inhabitants were chiefly 
fishermen and toddy-drawers; re- 
tpecuble Hindus and Parsis shunned 
it on account of Portuguese intoler¬ 
ance. Its unhealthiness was notorious: 
I7tb-ccntury traveUen speak of it as 
‘*a charnel-house” and mention a 
contemporary proverb, “two mon¬ 
soons are the life of a man.“ The 
gradual transformation in drainage 
and reclamation of this pestilential 
swamp into the great city of to-day, 
which proudly styles itself Vrbt 
prima In Indit, has been the work of 
many bonds, but the chief credit is 
duo to Gerald Aungier. the real 
founder of Bombay, President, 1669- 
1677, who, by his policy of tolcraiioo, 
induced the Parsis, Bonios and other 
merchants to settle under the pro¬ 
tection of the British flag. The Parsis 
flrst came to Bombay in 1670. 

In 1665, when attacked by the 
Dutch. Bombay Castle mounted 4 
brass guns, and in 1674,120 pieces of 
ordnance, and had a garrison of 300 
English, 400 Portuguese and SOO 
militia. In 1687 the Presidency was 
finally transferred from Surat (p. 
Ixviii) to Bombay. The first four 
Governors held Bombay for the 
Crown. After the transfer to the East 
India Company, except for occasional 
visits and during three years (1672- 
75) of the rule of Gerald Aungier, 
the Governors of Bombay spent 
almost the whole of their time at 
Surat, of which factory they were 
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Presidents. During tbeir time Bombay 
was administered by an ofBccr styled 
Deputy-Governor; this title fell 
into disuse between 1720 and 1738. 

In 1708 it became the trading bead- 
quarters of the Company on tbe W. 
coast, Surat being no longer a safe 
place. Before 1720 the town, outside 
tbe castle, contained a population of 
50,000, and was enclo^ by a wall 
built by Governor Boone (1715-22). 
It already possessed a mint; a bank 
was found^ shortly afterwards, and 
tbe port flourished considerably from 
tbe encouragement given to the China 
trade. In 1735 Bombay was made the 
refitting base for the Navy during the 
cyclone season on the E. coast, and 
came into prominence in connection 
with the suppression, in 1756, of the 
Angria pirates, who haunted the coast 
S. of Eiombay. a position which was 
confirmed by t^ results of the struggle 
of the Company with the Mahrattas. 
who in 1739 had taken Bassein and 
falsetto from the Portuguese. 

On the Portuguese preparing to 
recover Salsette (1774). the island 
was seined by the Company and 
retained after the Peace of 1776. 
Although surrendered by the Con¬ 
vention (Armistioe) of Vadgaon 
11779), the fulfilment of this was 
avoided by tbe arrival of General 
Goddard with troops from Bengal. 
After Bassein had been captured in 
l'^80, these acquisitions remained 
with the British by the Treaty of 
Salbai. confirmed 1783. 

From that time the development of 
the port and city proceeded steadily 
•pace. The dty was visited by 
General Wellesley (the future Duke of 
Wellington) in 1804, and to him was 
one the first road practicable for artil¬ 
lery up tbe Bhor Ghat and to Poona. It 
*^ms certain that it must have been 
vidted by Lord Nelson while a mid- 
wpman in 1775, as the Seahorse, on 
!*™ch he made his first cruise, was 
to the Persian Golf and at Bombay in 
that year.* 


■ la 
tlwak. 
Id* o< 


Lord Nclion't original letter at 
to the Eaat India Cotnpaay lor the 
ilO.OOO voted to hint alter the 


The framework of administration 
of tbe Presidency and its Capiul was 
shaped by Moontstuart Elphinstone 
in 1819-27. The Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was established in 1836, the 
Bishopric in 1835, and the Bombay 
Bank (which is now merged in the 
Imperial Bank of India) in 1840; t)>e 
University was created in 1857, and 
the Legislative Council in 1862; the 
Municipal Authority, formed in 1872. 
was converted into a Corporation in 
1888. The Port Trust was constituted 
in 1873, and tbe Bombay City Im¬ 
provement Trust in 1898. The mail 
service with England was undertaken 
by the P. & O. Company in 1852; tbe 
G.I.P. Railway, which had been 
opened as far as Thana in 1853, was 
extended up the Ghats in 1863, and 
in the same year the Bombay Boroda 
and Central India Railway, part of 
which had been opened in I8W. was 
extended to Ahmodabad. 

The four most remarkable de¬ 
velopments since 1850 have been 
(I) the reclamation of land; (2) the 
construction of docks (p. 10); (3) the 
development of cotton mills (the first 
founded in 1853); and (4) the erection 
of a splendid s^es of public build¬ 
ings, many due. as will be teen below, 
to the munificent charity of private 
persons. The constructive stage may 
be said to have begun during tbe 
Governorship of Sir Bank Frere 
(1862-67), when the American Qvil 
War poured immense wealth into 
Bombay in connection with the 
export of cotton, and over-specula¬ 
tion was followed by a severe financial 
collapse. At this date tbe old fort 
walls were at last removed. 

The castle guarding the harbour 
front yet stands, and fragments of 
Fort George, which stood at the 
Northern end of this front, survive 

Baltic of the Nile (doted Ord july 1707 , 
and writtm on bo^ the as 

Nopteo), bo uya, 'Tfavuie m mty yoangtr 
den lerrad in iba Faal Indiaa, I am BO 
•tranger to the munlAcencc of the Hoobla. 
Company.** Thia latter may be eccn in iba 
IJbraty of the India Offim. It ie npeo- 
duced in Dougtea'e B om ta y emd W. 
tmbe. 
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in the ground! of St George’* Hos¬ 
pital. On the S. side the defence* 
followed the line of Rampart Row 
from the Apollo Gale to the S.W. 
comer, and then that of Esplanade 
Road, passing the Church Gale and 
Hornby Road, to the N.W. comer 
and the Bazar Gate, whence they 
turned E. to Fort George. Outside the 
W. defences was a fine esplanade, 
and in the centre of the fort was the 
green on the site of w hich Elphinstone 
Circle now sunds. 

Modem progress is associated with 
activities of the Corporation, the 
City Improvement Trosl. and the 
Development Directorate. At In the 
case of New York, the area for ex¬ 
pansion b limited, and the provision 
of accommodation for a growing 
population present* a constant and 
insnient problem. In the 1951 census 
the population rose from 150,000 
in IHOO to I.840.0I1. The approxi¬ 
mate proportion* are Hindus 60 per 
cent., Muslim* 17 per cent., Indian 
Christians 5 per cent, and Jains 2 
per cent. 

The Corporation, under a Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner, has over a 
hundred members, almost all elected. 
Inside the Corporation, which b a 
deliberative body, are four tuiutory 
committees: <l) the Standing Com¬ 
mittee consisting of sixteen members 
elected by the Corporation, which b 
practically the Finance Committee of 
the Corporation; (2) the Education 
Committee consisting of sixteen 
members, twelve elected by the Cor¬ 
poration from its own body and four, 
of whom two must be women, from 
outside; (3) the Improvement* Com¬ 
mittee of sixteen members, all elected 
by the Corporation: and (4) the 
Bombay Electric Supply and Trans¬ 
port Committee consbiing of nine 
members, one of whom it Chairman 
of the Sunding Committee and the 
others from person* of suitable 
experiences who may, or may not. be 
members of the Corporation. 

There are a number of other ad hoc 
Contulutive Committees to svhom 
the Corporation can refer any matter 


for consideration and report. The 
Municipal Commissioner appointed 
by Government exercises supreme 
executive authority in all munkipal 
matters excepting primary education, 
in respect of which the entire executive 
authority b vested in the Education 
Committee. 

The Central Government (Post* 
and Telegraphs) now controls the 
Telephone Service. 

A City Improvement Trust was 
created by a special Statute in 1898 
for the purpose of improving the 
saniution of the city and developing 
new residential areas. A Development 
Directorate was also created by the 
Government of Bombay in 1920, with 
the ob)ect of providing for the de¬ 
velopment of the City of Bombay 
and of relieving congestion and over- 
crovkding. The programme originally 
planned was os follows: (a) The pro¬ 
vision of 50,0(X) one-roomed tene¬ 
ments for the working classes: (b) re¬ 
clamation of 1145 acres in Back 
Bay and of 132 acres in the harbour, 
on the W. and E. of Colaba Point, by 
pumping silt across a narrow neck: 
(r) the development of South Salsetie, 
partly for residential and partly for 
industrial purposes; (<f) the provision 
of other industrial areas at greater 
distances; (r) the improvement of 
communications to the suburban 
areas: and (/) the improvement of the 
supply and transport of building 
nuilerials. The “Back Bay Scheme" 
did not prove a financial success at 
first, but has since proved of great 
value to Bombay. 

The adoption of these great pro- 
posab for the improvement of the 
material conditions of the City of 
Bombay was mainly due to the energy 
of the late Lord Lloyd, when Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay. 

The work of improvement and 
development b now looked afler 
by the Improvements Committee of 
the Corporation. 

The Island of Bombay b situated 
in Ul. 18- 53' 45'. long. 72' 52'. It 
was originally a group of islands 
separated from the mainland and 
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rrom one another by very narrow 
channels, the principal islands being 
Bassein, Dharave (Dmvi), SaJseite, 
Trombay (in which the hill called 
the Neat's Tongue, KKX) A. high, is a 
conspicuous mark), Bombay and 
Hlephanto. 

The soulhemmost of these islands 
was Colaba (p. II), so called from 
the Koli fishermen who inhabited it. 
On the W. extremity, between Colaba 
on the S. and the bold and striking 
promontory of Malabar Hill or 
Walkeswar (p. 18), now the fashion¬ 
able residential quarter, on the N., 
ties the shallow basin, about 3 m. 
broad, known as Back Bay. On the 
E. side, between the island and the 
mainland, is Bombay Harbour, a fine 
expanse of water, S to 9 m. broad. 
In the narrow neck of land between 
Uaek Bay and the Harbour is the old 
uto of the Fort, the nucleus of the 
aiy. Farther N. are the bo/an and 
mill quarters; beyond these again 
the suburbs. 

Bombay Island b 11} m. long from 
■he S. extremity of Colaba to Sion 
Causeway, over which the Central 
Railway passes to the island of Sal- 
sette, and from 3 to 4 m. broad in that 
Wtion which lies to the N. of the 
Fsplaiiade. The area b 22'48 sq. m. 

Chmalc. — Bombay is neither very 
hot in summer nor cold in winter. 
The coolest month is usually Febru¬ 
ary. The periods just before and aAer 
ibe S.W, monsoon (May to June and 
*3ctober) are hot and humid, and the 
'orrentbl rains of July, Apgust and 
Sepiember, though cooling, ore In- 
tonvcnienl for sight-seeing. Malabar 
Hill b usually several degrees cooler 
'ban ihe Fort, and healthier. The 
average rainfall it 70-30 in. 

R®<uhay Harbour. — The panorama 
which confronts the traveller, as be 
enicrs Bombay from Ihe sea, has been 
cwpared to Ihe Bay of Naples. To 
I* W. the shore b crowded with 
buildings, tome of them, as Ihe 
Cotaba Church, the Tower of the 
University, and that of the Municipal 
Buildings, very loAy. To the N. and 
b- are numerous islands, and on the 


mainland hills rising lo an altitude 
of from 1000 lo 2000 A. Pre-eminent 
amongst these is Ihe remarkable hill 
of Bawa Malang, otherwise called 
Mallangarh, on Ihe lop of which it 
an enormous mass of rock with per¬ 
pendicular sides, crowned with a fort, 
now in mint. 

The East India Company hod a 
marine (1612) which continued as 
Ihe Indian Navy until 1863. Bombay 
was made the headquarters of the 
Royal Indian Marine in 1892. and 
of the Royal Indian Navy in 1934. It 
is Ihe present headquarters of the 
new Indian Navy. 

loualing.—The mail steamers lie 
alongside the mole (1918) at Ballard 
Pier Station, named aAer (jencral 
J. A. Ballard, Bo. Engrs., who was 
Mint Master and Chairman of Ihe 
Port Trust (1872-79), Luggage has lo 
pass through the Custom House. 
Agents send representatives lo meet 
passengers on landing, and it will be 
found convenient to entrust the 
baggage to one of them, with a 
detailed list of the boxes. Customs 
forms are provided on board the 
steamer. The Customs examination 
b not severe, if a fair declaration 
seems to have been made. Articles for 
the bona fiJe personal use of the 
traveller are not usually charged with 
duly, if firearms have not been in 
India before, or have not been in 
India for a year, a high ad tohrrm 
duty (50 per cent.) b levied, and they 
cannot be removed from the Custom 
House until the duty and a licence 
fee are paid. Radio sets also are 
liable lo duty. Prohibition It In fore* 
at retards alcoholic lli/nori, but special 
permits for limited amounts may be 
obtained by tourists. 

The scene on landing b striking. 
The quaint local craA in the harbour; 
the crowds of people dressed in the 
most brilliant costumes and varied 
headgear; the Hindus of differenl 
castes; the Muslims. Jews and Parsis, 
with a sprinkling from other nation¬ 
alities; these making a lasting im¬ 
pression. Flowering trees are at their 
best in May. 
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Railway Communicatiom 

(1) Bombay-Calcutu Mail. 

The visitor who desires to proce^ 
“up-country” will find that two mail- 
trains run between Bombay (V.T.) 
and Howrah each way, one tia 
Nacpur. and the other via Allahabad. 
On the latter, air-conditioned accom¬ 
modation is provided on trains leav¬ 
ing Bombay on Mondays and 
Fridays. Dining-car service is pro¬ 
vided on these trains. 

(2) Frontier Moil. 

This train runs every day between 
Bombay (Central) ai^ Amritsar. 
Dining-car service and air-conditioned 
accommodation are provided. 

(3) Bombay-Madras Eapress. 

This train runs between Bombay 
(V.T.) and Madras (Central) via 
Poona and Raichur. Dining-car 
service and Hmiird air-conditioned 
accommodation arc available. 

(4) The Gujerat Moil and the Saur- 

ashtra Mail. 

Both these trains start from Bom¬ 
bay (Central) and connect at Ahma- 
dabad with the Metre-Gauge Mail, 
giving direct access to Abu Road 
(Mount Abu). Ajmer, Jaipur, Alwar 
and Delhi. 

General Deseripeioa of Bombay and 
Its 5mbarbs.— The visitor who halts 
in Bombay should visit Malabar Hill 
(from which a grand view of the E^k 
Bay is pouible), the Zoo, the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and the Old Fort 
behind tbe Town Hall. If be has an 
Invitation, he can go to the Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club and drive to 
the Willingdon SporU Oub near the 
Mahalakshmi Race-course. 

The road from the Ballard Pier, 
after leaving the Grand Hotel on the 
right and passing the Custom House, 
skirts the Ballard estate of the Port 
Trust, reclaimed by spoil from the 
docks, and enters the circuit of the 
Old Fort of Bombay just above the 
andent Castle. From this point Mint 
Road leads N. to the Victoria Ter¬ 
minus and onwards to the more 
central part of the dty—Marine 
Street arid Apollo Street lead S. to 


Rampart Row (along the S.E. side 
of the Port), and the open space W. 
of the Apollo Bunder—and Church 
Gate Street leads W. to Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, which follows the 
latulward line of the former defences, 
and to the Back Bay on the Western 
side of the Island. Church Gate 
Street leads to the Brabourac Stadium 

Along the shore there is free access 
to Back Bay and Marine Drive, tbe 
railway, which formerly ran to a 
terminus at Colaba, having been re¬ 
moved beyond Church Gate Station. 
Along Mayo Road, which runs 
parallel to it, is the range of Public 
Offices. S. of the open space, near 
which all the prindpal hotels are 
situated, extends the promontory of 
Colaba. 

Northwrards. along Bock Bay, 
Marine Drive leads to Malabar Hill, 
which bends round tbe N.W. side of 
the bay, and is continued to the N. 
by Cumballa Hill. E. of the two hills 
lies the main bazar area, with the 
Ouarters of Byculla and Mazagon 
along the N. side of it. In Parel, N. 
of Byculla, is the principal location of 
tbe Bombay Mills: in Mazagon are 
tbe P. & O. Docks, below which, and 
E. of the main city, lie the Prince's. 
Victoria and Alexandra Docks. On 
the N.W. side of the Fort are a 
number of places of business, though 
several of the bouses connected with 
the trade of the port are still situated 
inside the Old Fort. 

PUBLIC OFTICES 

The impressive Government build¬ 
ings already mentioned succeed one 
another in the following order; from 
S. to N., the Prince of Wales Museum 
and tbe College of Science in Mahatma 
Gandhi Road; then come in Mayo 
Road the ^mbay Government 
Secretariat, the University Hall. 
Library and Clock Tower, the High 
Court, the Public Works* Secretariat 
and the Telegraph Office. 

Mayo Road 

The Bombay Covcrameul Secre¬ 
tarial (1874) b 470 ft. long, with two 
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vtinp. In the Orel floor are Com¬ 
mittee Room, Private Room for 
the Governor aoU hit Miniatera and 
the Finance Department, on the 
tecood floor General and Revenue 
Ueparuncats; Home on the third. 
The ityle is Venetian Gothic, after 
the dcsi(na of Colonel Wilkins. The 
carving is by Indian artists. The stair¬ 
case is lighted by the ^at window, 
90 ft. high, over which rises the tower 
to 170 ft. At the entrance are the 
arms of Sir Bartle Frere (1862-07), 
who was Governor when the plans 
were formulated for erecting public 
buildings, and to whom Bombay 
owes many of its improvements. 

t’ajvcrsity Hall(l874).—This ornate 
building, in the French Decorated 
uyle of the I5tb century, is 104 ft. 
long, 44 ft. brood and 63 ft. high 
to the apex of the grained ceiling, 
with an apse separated from the Hall 
by a grand arch, and a gallery, 8 ft. 
broad, round three sides. The painted- 
tlasa windows have an excellent effect. 
The Hall is called after Sir Cowasjee 
iehangir Readymoney, who contri¬ 
buted towards the cost of erection. 
A statue by Woolner of Sir Cowasiee 
stands in the University Gardens. 
The University was founded in 18S7. 

The UaiTeriity Library and dock 
Tower, like the HoU. were designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott in the style of 
t4th.century Gothic. The Library is 
a long, low room, adorned with 
carving, and the great Raiabol Tower 
on the W. side form part of it, and 
is from iu height (260 ft.) the most 
conspicuous building in Bombay. It 
was built at the expense of Mr Piem- 
chand Raichand, in memory of bis 
mother, Rajabai. The Tower b 
divided into an octagonal lantern 
tpire, with figures in niches at the 
Mglei. There are twenty-four figures 
>n all upon the tower, representing 
1m caMea of W. India. There is an 
opening in the centre of each floor, 
■o that one can look up 11S ft. to the 
ceiling of the Dial Room. The fourth 
*loor contains the great clock. Under 
1 m dials outside arc four small 
kalleriet, with stone balustrades. 


From the lop of the tower there is a 
fine view of Bombay. On the E. are 
the harbour, fringed with islands, 
Mody Bay and the Fort; and to the 
W. ore Malabar Hill and Back Bay; 
and to the S. Colaba Point. 

The High Court was esUblishcd os 
a Supreme Court in 1823 and became 
a High Court in 1861. This immense 
building. 354 ft. long, with a lower 
175 ft. high, was opened in 1879. The 
style is Eaiiy En^sh. The principal 
entrance is under a large arched porch 
in the W. fa^de on either stde of 
which is an octagon tower 120 ft. 
high, with pinnacles of while Por- 
bandar uone, and surmounted by 
statues of Justice and .Mercy. The 
main staircase is on the E. side, and 
fat approached by a noble groined 
corridor in Porbandar stone, which 
runs through the building. The offices 
of the High Court arc on the first 
and third floors. The AppelUle and 
Original Courts are on the first and 
second floors. The Criminal Court is 
in the cenue of the building, above 
the main corridor, and has a carved 
leak gallery for the public running 
round three sides. The ceiling is of 
dork polished teak in panels, with a 
carved centrepiece. The floor is 
Italian mosaic. A number of portraits 
of past Chief Justices and Judges 
hang in the different Courts. 

Next to the High Court and separ¬ 
ated from the old Post Office by 
Church Gale Street, a broad road 
which leads E. to ElpbinsloiK Circle 
and W. to the Church Gate Sutton 
of the Western Railway, is the Public 
Works’ Secretarial, with a fagade 
288 ft. long, the central port having 
five storeys. The Railway Inspection. 
Irrigation and other Engineering 
Departments arc accommodated in 
this building. 

On the S. side of the arm of the 
road leading to the W. are the Suiims 
of three former Governors of Bom¬ 
bay, Sir Richard Temple (1877-80), 
Lord Reay (I885-90K and Lord 
Sandhurst (1895-1900). Opposite, on 
the comer site formed by Marine 
Lines and Queen’s Road, b the office 
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of the WcMcrn Railway, which has 
a facade 280 R. lone and a towor 
160 a. high. 

The Old General Post OIBce. 
whk'h was absorbed into the Tele¬ 
graph Offlee, is opposite the Public 
Works’ Secretarial in Church Gate 
Street. It has three floors, and is 
216 ft. long, with wings on the N, 
side. Part of it is used as a Post Office 
for the Fort area. The present General 
Post Office (p. 13), a Urge building 
crowned by a dome, is near the 
Victoria Terminus Station. 

The Telrgrapb Office, which is 
now in the old Post Office, is built 
in Romanesque sl>le and has a facade 
182 ft. long. The facing of it and of the 
Post Office is of coursed rubble stone 
from KurU, in Salsctte, and the 
columiM are of blue basalt. 

North of the Telegraph Offkc at 
the junction of the Mayo and 
Mahatma Gandhi Roads, which 
flank the above buildings on cither 
side, is the .Statue of Queen MetarU, 
by Noble, of while marble. Most of 
the cost was borne by H.H. the Utc 
Maharaja Khande Rao Gaekwar of 
Baroda. 

CHuacH Gati SraitT 

Returning S. from this point to the 
Flora Fountain (which was erected 
in honour of Sir Baltic Frerc), and 
following Church Gale Street into 
the area of the Fort, ElphinstoiK 
Circle, occupying the site of the old 
Green, is reached. In Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, running S. from the 
fountain, and in Hornby Rood, run¬ 
ning N. (together marking the 
western limiu of the Fort), arc the 
principal shops and pUccs of business. 

The BomlMy Club used to have its 
buildings here, but it moved some 
years ago to the junction of Marine 
Drive and B. Road. 

On the N. side of Church Gale 
Street, in Barar Gale Street, are the 
headquarters of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and on the S. side is the 
Cathedral of Si Thomas. This was 
begun by Gerald Aungier in 1672, 
but was not formally opened until 


1718. In 1816 it was consecrated by 
Bishop Middleton of Calcutta, who 
had created an Archdeaconry of 
Bombay in 1814. Upon the installa¬ 
tion, in February 1836, of the first 
Bishop of Bombay, it became the 
Caih^ral of the Diocese, and the 
low belfry was convened into a high 
tower. It is simple m plan, and a 
mtxiure of the classical and Gothic 
in style. The chancel, added 1863, is a 
modem e.xample of Early English. 

A monument by Bacon to Toiuthan 
Duncan (1811). Governor for sixteen 
years, represenu him receiving the 
blessings of young Hindus with 
reference to his successful effons in 
suppressing infanticide in certain 
districts near Benares, and afterwards 
in Kathiawar, through the reolous 
and able agency of Colonel Walker. 
Another beautiful monument by 
Bacon, in the form of a medallion on 
the E. wall, commemorates Katharine 
Kirkpatrick (1760), whose son. Major 
General William Kirkpatrick (Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad in 1797), was the 
grandfather of Sir Richard and Sir 
John Strachey. There arc also monu¬ 
ments to Captain G. N. Hardinge, 
R.N., who di^ in 1808 in a briliuint 
engagement, when he took the famous 
French cruiser Ftrmoitiaise: Colonel 
Burr, who commanded at the 
battle of Kirkee (Sth November 
1817); Colonel John Campbell, de¬ 
fender of Mangalore against Tipu in 
1784; Commodore John Watson, 
mortally wounded at the siege of 
Thana in 1774; John Camac II8(X)). 
who had served with Clive in Bengal, 
and his wife Elua Rivett (1780), whose 
portrait, by Reynolds, is in the 
Wallace Collection in London; Ad¬ 
miral Maiiland (1839), who received 
Napoleon on board the Belirrophon-, 
and Major Eldred Pottingcr. distin¬ 
guished in the defence of Herat 
(November 1837 to September 1838). 
Bishop Carr’s effigy in marble is in 
the S. transept. One of the chalkcs 
was the gift of Gerald Aungier in 
1673; another was presented in 1632 
by the ’’Greenland merchants of the 
Oty of York.” The fountain in front 
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of ihe CRthcdral was creeled by Sir 
Cowasjec Jehangir. 

Elphinstone Circli 
H pUmtone Circle (Bombay Green) 
has on the E. side the Town Hall; in 
the middle is a well-kept garden with 
marble statues by Bacon of Marquess 
Cornwallis and Marquess Wellesley. 
From the centre of the S. side. Bank 
.Street leads to the Imperial Rank of 
India, formerly the Bank of Bombay. 

The Town Hall, designed by 
Colonel T. Cowper, was opened in 
1833, and the cost was partly raised 
by lotteries. The building has a 
colonnade in front, and the facade is 
n. long. The pillars in front, and 
Ihe esiernal character of the ediAce, 
are Doric: the interior is Corinthian. 
On Ihe ground floor arc some of the 
weightier curiosities of Ihe Royal 
Asiatic Society. In the upper storey 
it the Grand Assembly Room, 100 A. 
square, for public meetinp and balls; 
the Assembly Room and Public 
Reading Room of the Bombay 
(branch of the Royal) Asiatic Society; 
and the Library of this Society, 
founded in 1804 by Sir James 
Mackintosh when Recorder of Bom¬ 
bay (1804.11), containing about 
100,000 volumes. The place of honour 
m the Grand Assembly Room is 
occupied by a statue of the distin¬ 
guished Governor, the Hon. Mount- 
uuart Eiphinstorte (1819-27), executed 
by Chantrey. as were also those of 
Sir J. Malcolm (Governor 1827-30), 
and Sir C. Forbes (1774-1849), a 
famous Bombay merchant. At the 
head of the staircase, on one side, i* 
a statue, by Foley, of Lord Elphin- 
storM, the Governor in I8S7. and on 
the other side is a statue, by Woolncr. 
of Sir Bartie Frcre, an excellent 
likeness. Between the circular flights 
of stairs is .Marochetti's statue of Sir 
Jumseljce Jeejeebboy, 

The Levfc Rooms of the Governor 
and ilte Commondcr-in-Chief. and 
the Council Room, are no longer 
used. In the Library of the Asiatic 
^icty, instituted for the investiga¬ 
tion and cncourageincnt of Oriental 


Arts. Sciences and Literature, are 
busts of Sir James Rivctt-Camac 
(Governor 1838-41) by Chantrey. and 
Sir J. Mackintosh. The Geographical 
Room contains portraits of Sir 
Alexander Bumes (who was mur¬ 
dered at Kabul in November 1841) 
and the two flrsi Presidents of the 
Bombay Geographical Society — Sir 
John Malcolm and Captain Daniel 
Ross, a distinguished hydrographer 
who was for many years (until 1849) 
Marine Attendant at Bombay. The 
collection of maps is an extremely 
fine one. The Geographical Society 
was merged into the Asiatic Society 
in 1873. 

T)>e .Mint is close to Ihe Town 
Hall, but farther back, having a lank 
in front of it. It is a plain building, 
with an Ionic portico, designed by 
Major J. Hawkins and completed in 
1829. Authority was granted to the 
Company by IIk Crown to establish 
a mint so early as 1674. The old 
Portuguese Quinta (Manor Flouse) 
was close by. Phero/eshah Mehta 
Road runs due E. and W. through the 
former Gunbow Street from Hornby 
Road to a point almost opposite the 
Mint. 

N. of Ihe Mint, at the E. end of the 
Ballard Road, which leads to the 
Ballard Pier (p. 5). are the imposing 
OIRers of the Port Trust (p. 15). At 
the junction of the W. end of Ballard 
Road with Frcre Road, leading to the 
N. past St George's General Hospital, 
is the Rullonjee Mooljee Fountain. 

Immediately behind the Town Hall 
are the remains of the Castle of the 
Old Fort, now used os an Arsenal. 
Only Ihe walls facing the harbour 
and a portion of Ihe wall to the N. 
now remain. There is a flagstaff here 
from which signals are made to ships, 
and also a clock lower, where a time 
signal-hall, connected by an electric 
wire with the Obscnalory at Colaba, 
falls at I p.m. 

The old Custom House (Mandvi, 
built 1720) contains the Collector's 
ofllcc S. of the Town Hall. The new 
Custom House is iKar the Ballard 
Pier. 
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Th« GotcnMDciM Dockyard, con¬ 
structed for the country inde in 1736 
by Lavji Nasarvanji Wadia, a Parsi 
rrom Surat (d. 1774), and extended 
1803-10, has a sea-face of nearly 
700 yds. King Edward Vli, as Prince 
of Wales, landed here in 1873. There 
are live graving-docks, three of which 
together make one la^ dock 648 fl. 
long, the other two gravingHlocks 
making a single dock 582 n. long. 
There are also four building-slips 
opposite the Apollo Pier and on the 
S.E. side of the enclosure. Bombay 
is the only place where the rise of the 
tide is luflidcnt to permit docks on 
a large scale. The highest spring tides 
reach to 17 ft., but the usu^ height is 
14 ft. In the dockyard four genera¬ 
tions of Wadias built a number of 
British men-of-war, but shipbuilding 
started in 1717 on the shore. A Boat¬ 
ing dock was launched at Colaba in 
1946. 

From the Dockyard. Marine Street 
leads into Apollo Street and past the 
old Great Western Hotel (now a 
block of offices and formerly the 
High C^rt building). In an old ice¬ 
house here Wenham Lake ke from 
Massachusetu used to be stored. On 
the left, here, is the fine building 
which served as the Royal Alfred 
Sailors’ Home.' The sculpture in the 
gable, representing Neptune with 
nymphs and sea-horses, was executed 
by Mr Bolton of Cheltenham. The 
Home, which is now too far from the 
Docks to serve its original purpose, 
was uken over (1928) by the Govern¬ 
ment. and a Comcil Chaiaber for the 
Bombay Legislature has been built 
at the back. Opposite is the Prince 
of Wales Museum of Western India. 
A bronn statue of King George V 
(the gift of Sir Sassoon 3. David) 
flanks the Museum on this side, 
while that of King Edward VII 
(p. II) flanks the site on the other 
side. 

' The bwldine occupies p«ft ot the lile 
of the old cenwurr M Mendbame Point. 
This wn doecd in 1740 in order that a 
dear Acid of Are from the Fort mlaht be 
secured, and tbe tombatonas were raxsd 
to tha gmund. 


The WcIliiixloB Founiaia. erected in 
1 865 to commemorate the visits of the 
Duke of Bombay in 1801 and 1804, 
stands opposite the Sailors’ Home at 
the junction of the Esplarude and 
Apollo Bunder Road. The latter road 
leads S.E. from the Wellington Foun¬ 
tain to the Apollo Bunder Pier, 
originally known as the Wellington 
Pier, passing between the old premises 
of the Bombay Yacht Oob on the 
left, and its present home (formerly 
the Yacht Club Chambers) on the 
right. 

Situated on the Apollo Bunder, the 
former landing-place for passengers, 
is the Gateway of India, erected to 
commemorate the landing of King 
George V and ()uecn Mary in 
December 1911. An iron shed, with 
a curved roof, after the style of a 
Mongol tent, formerly provided 
shelter while waiting on the Bunder. 
This shed was removed and a tem¬ 
porary pavilion and hall erected in 
white plaster for the reception. It was 
suggested by Lord Sydenham, then 
Governor of Bombay, that a per¬ 
manent pavilion should be erected to 
commemorate the event, to form a 
sea gateway to Ittdia and provide a 
reception hall for all important 
occasions. The scheme was carried 
out by his successor. Lord Willing- 
don. The gateway consists of a central 
hall with great archways forming tbe 
entrance, white side halls provide 
scaling accommodation for 600. T^ 
design (by Mr G. Witlet) is Indian 
in character, based on tbe work of the 
16th century in Gujarat. The stone 
is yellow basalt obuined near Bom¬ 
bay, but the pierced stonework in 
the arches of tbe side halb is from 
Gwalior Suie. The three halls are 
roofed with domes. 

A statue of King George V by Rao 
Bahadur Khatre (1938) stands on the 
N. side. 

CoLAaa 

Near the head of the Colaba Cause¬ 
way, running S.W. from the founuin, 
are the headquarters of the Y.M.C.A., 
and farther S. b the Tgj Mahal Hotel 
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(1903) on (he washore. At the corner 
of the CAUseway and the adjacent 
Wodehouie Road, ia the Hotel 
Majestic, and just beyond are the new 
Roman Catholic Church of the Holy 
Name and the official residence of 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Bombay. The Methodist Church is 
located nearby. The Causeway leads 
past the old Cotton Green (now re¬ 
moved to Sewri) and the Sassoon 
Dock, the first wet dock made in India, 
to the entrance end of the promontory 
of Cobba, formerly a separate island, 
with the Observatory. 

SI John’s Church, a memorial of 
the First Afghan War, and conse¬ 
crated in 1838. consists of nave and 
aisles 138 (i. long, with a chancel 
30 0. long, and a tower and spire 
198 0. high, conspicuous for some 
distance at sea. 

At the extremity of the promontory 
are the Old Lighthouse (1771), and 
an old European Cemetery. The 
present lighthouse (1874) is on Prongs 
Island, i m. S. of Colaba Point, with 
which it is connected by a ridge of 
rock exposed at low tides; It is 130 fl. 
high, and the light which kshes every 
10 sec. te visible 18 m. off at sea. 
Another lighthouse on Khanderi 
Island marks the N. entrance to the 
harbour. This island and the adjoin¬ 
ing island of Andhcri. which are 
about 7 m. S. of the entrance, are 
known to mariners as Hendry Kendry, 
and were occupied by pirates up to 
1756. 


Ths Fort Area 

Returning to the Wellington Foun¬ 
tain, the Mahatma Gandhi Road 
along the W. side of the open ground 
leads past a fine block of buildings, 
consisting of the Science Institute, 
the Flphinstonc College, the Sassoon 
Institute and the Army and Navy 
Stores. Opposite the Stores is the 
etiuestrian statue of King Edward 
VII u Prince of Wales, by Sir Edgar 
®o«hra, presented to the city by Sir 
A. Sassoon, and the new Art Gallery 
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presented to the City by Sir Cowasiec 
jehangir, Bart. 

The IMncc of Wales Museum of 
Western India.—This fine building, 
the foundation-stone of which was 
laid by King George V, then Prince 
of Wales, in 1903, on the occasion 
of his first visit to India, occupies an 
island site at the Southern end of 
Mahatma Gandhi Road. The scheme 
consists of three units, arranged round 
three sides of a quadrangle, the 
central block (1914) and one wing 
(1937) being completed. The style 
of the structure is based on the Indian 
work of the I3tb and I6lh centuries 
in the Presidency, and the materials 
used are the blue and yellow basalt 
found in the vicinity of Bombay. 

Its contents compriM Art. Archae¬ 
ology and Natural History. A section 
devoted to Forestry has been added, 
and a small local Geological collec¬ 
tion of Rocks. Minerals and Fossils 
is also exhibited. 

Art Sfctlon .—This consists prinp 
dpally of the Sir Ratan Tata bequest 
of pictures, a splendid collection of 
Oriental arms, a varied and unique 
exhibit of jade, beautiful examples of 
china, Indian brass, silver, Indian and 
Persian draperies and objrtt ifari. 
Other pictures were presented by 
the late Sir Dorab Tata. Among Sir 
Ratan Tata's pictures are many most 
interesting examples of the Dutch. 
British, French and Italian Schools, 
and works by such masters as Cuyp, 
Lawrence, Romney, Gainsborough, 
Troyon, Poussin and Titian. Sir 
Dorab Tata's gif) includes repre- 
scniativc works of the late Italian 
Schools and a few good modem 
French and British pictures. There is 
also a collection of Indian paintinp 
(Moghul and Rajput) and an ex¬ 
tremely interesting collection of relics 
of the Satara Rojos, both purchased 
from Mr P. V. Mavji in 1914. 

Archaeological Seerton .—^This con¬ 
tains three main divisions, the Brab- 
manical Section; Jain. Prehistoric and 
Foreign antiquities: and Buddhist 
Section. In the first category are 
some large bas-reliefs discovert at 
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DharwAf and attributed to the 5th 
Of 6 th century a.d.; a bu»i of Siva 
from the Elephanta Cavev (p. ). 

numerous other intereitin* jculpture* 
of Siva, some images and bas-reliefs 
of Brahma, a magnificent image of 
Vishnu (from Elephantai. and a 
misccilaneous collection of articles 
used in Brahmanlcal worship. The 
prehistoric antiquities are mostly 
from Madras, and comprise palers- 
lilhic and neolithic implements: 
also pottery, including examples of 
necropolitan pottery utilised for 
cofllns. A number of interesting bas- 
reliefs come from Mesopotamia and 
some good Jain sculptures are on 
permanent loan from the Bombay 
Branch of the Ro>al Asiatic Society. 
In the Buddhist Section are portions 
of the Stupa of Amaravati. some 
lerra-cotta figures of Buddhas and 
B^hisattvas, fragments and images 
of Buddhas (Gandhara School) and 
very interesting bas-reliefs (of the 
same school) representing subjects 
from Buddhistic legend. 

Satura! History Settlon . — The ex- 
hibiu (in the new wing) are specimens 
from the collecUons of the Bombay 
Natural History Society (started 1883 
and still existing). These include 
examples of all the Indian ruminants 
and carnivora. Good heads of African 
animals are also shown. There are 
also sections devoted to the other 
mammals, and to reptiles, birds, 
fishes and insects. The Birds’ Section 
contains, besides many beautiful 
specimens ■ collection of drawings 
by Gronwokl. 

ForrirSfr/toa.—This includes speci¬ 
mens of timbers grown in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Maiiatsia Gandhi Road 

The Royal Institute of Sdenee.— 
This important group of buildings 
owes its inception to Lord Sydenham 
when Governor of Bombay (1907-13), 
who laid the foundation-stone in 
1911, and to the generosity of Sir 
Jacob Sassoon. Sir Cow asjee Jehangir, 
Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Sir 


VasanjiTricuroji MuIJi, who furnished 
contributions for the erection of the 
various units. The scheme includes a 
College of Science occupying a three- 
storey block fronting Mayo Road, a 
science library, a public ball at the 
comer of Mayo Road and Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, and a block of exam- 
irution schools facing Mahatma 
Gandhi Road. The building, which 
b Renaissance in character, is con¬ 
structed of yellow basalt stone, 
obtained from quarries in the vicinity 
of Bombay. The architect was Mr G. 
Wittet. 

The Elphinstone CoUcgc. removed 
from Byculla in I890(p. 16), occupies 
a large building in the Romanesque 
Transition style. The main hall b 
called after Sir Cowasiec Jehangir 
in recognition of hb large contribu¬ 
tion for the purpose of building the 
original institution. The Elphinstone 
Institution was founded as a memorial 
to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
the Governor of Bombay. In 1856 it 
was divided into a High School (see 
p. 13), and this College for the higher 
education of Indians. Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., was Principal of the 
College in 1862. and distingubhed 
scholars, such as Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhanda^ar, the great Orientalist, 
have filled Professorships. In the 
library b a fine portrait of Elphin- 
stone by Sir T. Lawrence. 

The Stale Record Office occupies 
most of both wings. Amongst the 
records are preserved the oldest 
documents relating to the E.I. Com¬ 
pany (the letter-books of the Surat 
Factory go back as far as 1630), and 
many other priceless historical papers, 
including the letter from CciKral 
Wellesley announcing the victory at 
Assaye. 

The -Mechanics' or .Sassomi Institute 
was founded originally in 1847, but 
refounded and rcruimcd by David 
Sassoon and his son Sir Albert in 
1870. Lectures are delivered and prize 
medals awarded. In the entrance- 
hall b a statue of Mr David Sassoon, 
by Woolner. There b abo a good 
library. 
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Hoknby Road 

From here Malutnu Garulhi Road 
leads across Chureh Gate Street to 
Hornby Road. On the W, side of the 
cntraDce to Hornby Road are the 
Oncntol and other buildings, while 
a little back in Oulram Road is the 
Cathedral High School for boys. On 
the right is the Jamsetiec Jeejeebboy 
Intlilutc. founded in IS49 by Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebboy and his wife. 
Lady Avabai. The Government of 
India arc the trustees. The income is 
divided into 400 shara, of which 180 
go for the Boys* and Girls' Schools 
ui Bombay. 70 for those in Surat, and 
150 for charities for the poor. Farther 
N. arc the Terminus and Offices of 
the Central Railway and the Muni¬ 
cipal Offices on the W. Between them, 
on a circular garden plot, is a statue 
by Brock of the late Sir Dinshaw 
Petit, first Baronet. 

The remodelled Victoria Termims 
in Hornby Road contains a Railway 
Information Bureau. It was opened 
on 27th .March 1929, and conuins, as 
well as rcfrrshntcnl rooms, bed- and 
dressing-rooms and bathrooms. The 
iormer suiion, which adjoins, is now- 
reserved for suburban traffic. The 
offices were completed in 1888, in an 
imposing building, with a large 
central dome. 

S. is the Gtaerol Post Office, which 
occupies the block in Frcre Road 
between Fon Street and St George's 
Road, it was creeled under the super- 
viiion of Mr G. Witlel, and was de- 
ugned by Mr 3. Bcgg in the Bijapur 
Myle of architecture (p. 379). E. of 
the radway station m Si George's 
Hospital. 

Ihc .Municipal Buildings were de¬ 
signed by Mr F. W. Suvens, and 
were opened in 1893. The Oriental 
feeling introduced into the Gothic 
architecture has a pleating effect. The 
tower, 255 0. high and surmounted 
by a masonry dome, can be seen from 
ail parts of Bombay. The central 
(able terminates in a statue 13 R. 
high, reprctenling t/rfci prima in 
The grand staircase is also 


crowned by an imposing donw. im¬ 
mediately in front of the building is a 
statue by Derwent Wood of the late 
Sir Pheroaeshah .Mehta, who took a 
prominent part in the civk life of 
Bombay and in Indian politicv 

From opposite these buildings 
Waudby Road leads S.W. to the 
Queen's Statue, passing the Capital 
Theatre, Ihc Scots Kirk, the Lady 
Ratan Tala Palace, the Masonic Hall 
and the Alexandra School for Girls, 
founded by .Mr Mancckjee Cursetjee, 
to the E. of it. and the open 
space of the Moidan or General 
Parade Ground and the Bombay 
Gymkhana Club on the W. At the 
comer of the Maulon, opposite the 
Municipal Buildings, is a statue of 
the late Mr Jamshedji Tata. Banked 
by allegorical figures. 

From the Victoria Railway Station, 
Hornby Road continues N. up to the 
Crawford Market and the main 
Indian residential quarters, passing 
on the left Ihc Times of India Office, 
the Anjuman-i-lslam (Islamia) School 
and the School of Art; while from 
the station to the N.W. runs Cruik- 
shank Road in front of the Municipal 
Offices, and past the Police Courts, 
the Allbless and Coma Hospitals, 
St Xavier's College and the blphin- 
stone High School. On Carnoc Road, 
which joins these two roads and 
forms the third side of a triangle with 
them, are the St Xavier's High School 
and the Gokaldas Tejpal General 
Hospiul. Palun Road, which runs 
behind the Crawford Market and is 
so called from the former Barracks, 
forms the commencement of Ma¬ 
homed Ali Road, which crosses 
Camac Road and penetrates through 
the densely populated ba/ars in a 
slight curve until it joins Parel Road 
at its junction with Sandhurst Road. 
Under the name of Kingsway. Parel 
Road continues post the King's Circle 
as far os Sion (I I m.). 

The .Anjanaa-i-lslain School in 
Moraby Road was erected in 1893 by 
the co-operation of Government, 
which gave the site and a money 
grant. The building was designed 
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by Mr James Willcocks. and its 
erection marks an epoch in the history 
or the Muslim community. 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School 
of Art, called after a distinguished 
Parsi baronet, was ftrst opened for 
pupils in 1857. In 1877 the present 
building was erected. Excellent draw¬ 
ings and designs are made here, as 
well as work in sils'cr and copper, and 
decorative carving in wood and stone. 
The buildinp in Western India owe 
their mural paintings to students of 
this institution. The latest additions 
to it are the Sir George Clarke Studios 
and Technical Laboratories. The 
School has become particularly dis¬ 
tinguished in recent years. Mr Rud- 
yard Kipling was bom in Bombay, 
while his father. Mr J. Lockwood 
Kipling, was Principal of the School. 

The Gokaldas Tejpal llospiul (in 
Camac Road), for Indians, can 
contain 200 patients. It owes iu 
origin to gifts made by Mr Gokaldas 
Tejpal and by Mr Rustomjec Jam- 
setjM Jeejeebboy. 

St Xavier’s College in Cruikshank 
Road, and St Xavier’s High School in 
Camac Road, founded in 1867. arc 
now separate institutions, both under 
the Jesuit fathers. The College, which 
it affiliated to the University, and 
has 800 students, includes a highly 
equipped science department. The 
High School is a massive building, 
with a high octagonal tower. 

Opposite the High School is the 
Court of Small Causes. Nearby was 
formerly the Robert Money School, 
founded in IBJ8, but now removed 
to Girgaon and under the munage- 
ment of the C.M.S. 

The El|diiosloiie High School, at 
the junction of Camac and Cruik- 
shank Roads, it the Goveroment 
public school of Bombay, and retained 
possession of the original buildings 
qp thb site when the Collett Depart- 
ment was separated to form the 
Bphiiutone College. In front of jt 
is a ftne fli^t of steps. 

The object of this school is to teach 
op to the standard of the University 
entrance examination, at fees within 


the reach of the middle-class people 
of Bombay and the districts. It has 
classes for the study of English. 
Marathi. Gujarati, Sanskrit, Latin 
and Persian, and conuins 28 class¬ 
rooms, a large hall on the first floor 
and a library. There are instructors 
in drill and cricket. The building, 
which is 452 ft. long, was designed 
by Mr G. T. Moleccy. Sir A. Sassoon 
contributed 11 lakhs of rupees 
towards iL 

The Pcstoaii Kama Hospital, for 
iVomen and Children, in Cruikshank 
Road, is a Gothic building. It ov^ 
its existence to gifts by Mr Pestonjee 
Horrausjee Kama, as the ADMess 
Obstetric Hospital beyond it does to 
the munificence of Mr Bomanjee 
Eduljee Allbless. Both are under the 
Duflerin Fund and the sole manage¬ 
ment of lady doctors. Farther E., and 
adjoining the Municipal Offices, are 
the Esplanade Police Courts, erected 
in 1884-88. 

The Crawforil Market, which is 
situated at the junction of Homby 
Road and Camac Road, was founded 
by Mr Arthur Crawford. C.S,, Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner from 1865 to 
1871. It consists of a Central Hall, 
in which b a drinking-fountain given 
by Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. surmounted 
by a Clock Tower. 128 ft. high. To the 
right b a win^ 150 ft. by 100 ft., in 
which are fruit and flowers, and on 
the left it another wing. 350 ft. by 
100 ft., for vegeubles, etc. The whole 
b covered with a double iron roof. 
Over the entrance gate are bas-reliefs 
executed by Mr J. Lockwood Kipling, 
by whom the fountain was tbo de¬ 
signed. The ground b paved with 
flagstones from Caithness. There are 
many kinds of plantains or bananas: 
the finest are short, thick and yellow. 
The best oranges are those from 
Nagpur, and the best grapes are from 
Aurangabad. The mangoes arrive in 
May; the bulk of them come from 
orchards in the Konkan and from 
Goa.' The Alfonzo b the best variety. 

' It vm tha failur* at nipplia* of 

Mauaoa muifoei which ■pecisUy annoyed 

■ he Waxir Faxt-ud-din b Lota Rookk. 
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The Pummclow, the Citrtu dteumana, 

11 panicuUriy fine in Bombay. The 
Flth Marktt is at the end of the 
Mutton Market. The oyaten are of 
moderate aize and well flavoured. 
The Palla fl»h, generally about 2 ft. 
tong, the salmon of India, is excellent, 
but has many troublesome bones. 
The best Ash of all is the poraflcl. or 
pomfret. a flat fish. The Bombil. called 
by the English Bammtlo and Bombay 
Duck, is a glutinous fish, used with 
curry when salted and dried. On the 
S. side is the Poultry Market, where 
game also may be purchased. 

Starting a little N.W. of the market, 
and exiettding to near the Marine 
Lines Station, is Princess Street, 
named afler, and in 1905 opened by 
Queen Mary (then Princess of Wales). 
This was the flrst arterial thorough¬ 
fare opened by the City Improvement 
Trust. Another main one, Sandhurst 
Road, runt from the head of the 
Back Bay to Dongri Street, and 
through Naoroji Hill to the Docks. 
Another Trust road, Lamington 
Road, runs from Queen's Road to 
Jacob's Chete, and passes between 
the site of the former Byculla Club 
and the main entrartce of the Central 
Stathm of the Western Railway. 

The principal commercial Docks 
of Bombay lie to the E. of the market. 
The Victoria Dock (I885-8S) covers 
25 acres, and hat an entrance 80 ft 
in width. Prince's Dock, lying N. of 
this and connected with it was com¬ 
menced during the Prince of Wales’s 
visit in 1875-76 tod completed 1879. 
Remains of a submerged forest were 
found at a depth of about 10 tl. 
The dock extends over 30 acres, and 
is capable of containing twenty ocean 
steamers. It has a tidal obaervatory. 
In April 1944 a munition ship blew 
up and caused extensive havoc; but 
the damage done has since been 
repaired. 

N.W. is the Mcreaciher Dry Dock 
(1891), and a street of warehouses 
and offices, round which the Harbour 
Mission works. South of the Victoria 
Dock is the Alexandra Dock, of which 
the foundation-stone was laid by 
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King George V (then Prince of Wales) 
on 13th November 1905. It extends 
S. of the Ballard Pier, and encloses an 
area of 49*52 acres. The depth of 
water in it is 37 ft., and the Hughes 
Dry Dock b 1000 ft. long and has 
an entrance 100 ft. wide. 

All these docks were cxravated on 
the esute known as the Klphlnstone 
and Mody Bay Redanutioas, which 
have taken in from the sea 483 acres 
and have raised and improved 157 
acres, transforming the Eastern fore¬ 
shore of the island from a mud swamp. 

A greater reclamation lies between 
Mazagon and Sewri, containing a 
grain depot as well as depots for coal, 
and the Cotton Green was moved 
from Colaba to Sewri in 1925. 

The Trustees’ Docks are connected 
with the two main line railways which 
feed Bombay, and by the Port Trust 
Railway, the point of junction being 
at Wadala. about 6 m. N. of the 
Alexandra Dock. 

The Port Tnet is composed of 
twenty-five members under an official 
Chairman, eleven nominated by 
Government, and the remainder 
elected by various special bodies. All 
the main business interesu are repre¬ 
sented. The principal articles of trade 
are: Imports—cotton, piece-goods, 
metals, machinery, silk manufactures, 
railway plant, kerosene oil. sugar and 
timber; and Exports--coal. cotton, 
grain, oil, seeds, tea. hides, raw wool, 
piece-goods, twist, yams and man¬ 
ganese ore. „ 

The Dockyards (1845) of the P. * O 
Company and B.IJSJiJ. Company are 
worked by the Mazagon Docks Com¬ 
pany in the suburb of Mazagon. The 
Ritchie Dry Dock is 495 ft. long and 
capable of receiving vessels of d^ 
draught. Close by is the ElectriwI 
Power Station at Pare! (p. 16), which 
lights the dty and runs the tramway 
service. 

City 

The visitor can plunge at once into 
the more Indian part of the city by 
stepping across Camac Road at the 
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Crawronl Market and cnterinc Abdul 
Rahman Street (which is a prolonga* 
tion of Homby Road). The Muslim 
quarter extends along the Parel Road 
as far as Byculla. The Parsis ore to 
be found chielly in Dhobitalao, the 
district between Kalbadcvi Road and 
Queen's Road. 

In the City proper the streets and 
bazars are narrow and tortuous. 
Some of the houses are in the wooden 
architectural style of Guyarat. Their 
fronts arc covered with carving, and 
some have projecting storeys sup¬ 
ported upon elaborately sculptured 
corbels. Here and there arc mosques 
and Hindu temples gaudily painted. 
The streets teem with life. Sir tdwin 
Arnold wrote of them: "A tide of 
Asiatic humanity ebbs and flows up 
and down the Bhcndi bazar, and 
I hrough the chief mercantile thorough¬ 
fares. Nowhere could be seen a play 
of livelier hues, a busier and brighter 
city life. Besides the endless crowds 
of Hindu, Gujarati and Mahratta 
people coming and going between 
rows of grotesquely painted houses 
and temples, there arc to be studied 
here specimens of every race and 
nation of the East." It is said that 
the triangle formed by Kalbadevi 
Road, Sheikh Memon Street and 
Canute Road contains an epitome of 
the Indian peninsula and much of 
its wealth. 

There are nearly 3000 jewellers of 
the diflerent Indian ruilionalilies in 
Bombay, who And constant and 
lucrative employment. One of the 
ntost active industries is the manu¬ 
facture of brass and copper pots and 
other utensils. The black wood¬ 
carving it famous, as is the sandal¬ 
wood and other carving: the term 
“Bombay Boxes" includes sandal¬ 
wood carving as well as inlay work. 
Tortoise-shell carving is a specialty, 
also lacquered turnery. Cold and 
silver thread is manufactured and 
used for lace, and Bombay embroidery 
it much prized. 

The famous Byculla Club, a resi¬ 
dential Oub with cxteitsivc grounds 
founded in 1833, was tituiled in 


Bellasit Road, but closed down in 
1946. The Arab Stables have moved 
to the Mahalakshmi Race-course. 
Bellotis Road leads to the Central 
Railway Station (Western Ry.). 

The No] Bazar, in Sandhurst Road, 
in the N.W. quarter of the city, tup- 
plies a large part of Bombay, and is 
generally immensely crowded. 

A little S. of the Nal Bazar is the 
Pinirapol. or Infirmary for Skk and 
Aged Animals, a curious institution, 
covering several acres, and main¬ 
tained here, os elsewhere in India, by 
the Jain community. This it in the 
quarter called Rhuleshwar, "Lord of 
tbf Pure-minded": and the temple of 
the deity, a form of v va. it within the 
enclosure. To the S. o', is the Roman 
Catholic Church of Nossa Scoban 
da Ksperan/a and to the S.E. it the 
MombadevI Tank and Temple, from 
which the name of Bombay is believed 
to be derived.' The Copper Bazar it 
opposite the Tank. S. of the Tank in 
Pinneest Street is the Jam! Masjid, 
and E. of this is Abdur Rahman 
Street, continued N. by Parel Road. 

Parfl Road 

Near the cross-roads with Grant 
Road from the W., is the Jamsrtjec 
JcrjccMioy Hospital, erected in 1143 
at the joint expenie of that gentleman 
and the E.I. Company. In the hall it 
a bronze statue of Sir Jamsejjee Jee- 
jeebboy. a copy of one in the Town 
Hall. Attached to it are a Hospital for 
Incurables, the Bai Motlabai Wadia 
Obstetric HospilaL and the Oinshaw 
Maneckjee Petit Hospital for women 
and children, erected in 1889 and 
1890. 

' The orieintl eburrh, whkh vrai buih 
in IMM ii,iod on the Kxptsnede and wm 
denvolwhed in I7I8I. when the prrxrni 
chutili was buill in Kslhadcvi si tbe 
expefwe of tite Ciovemmem. 

' Momba (MtnniM) itaelf m a corruiekm 
at Maiu Amnu 1 Ambe), Gmi .Mother, a 
eoddesa (it the Kolia, and probably the 
tulebry deity ot Ikenhay. The tcinple and 
tank orielnatly aimd on pan ot tbe utt at 
the Viclona Temunut, and were de- 
mollahed m ITIT. when the foniftcaeiotH 
of the old loam were enlarerd. The 
praaent Iroiplc and tank ant aatd to data 
Innn t7k3. 
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Adjoining (he Ho5piliI i> the Ciraal 
Medical College, established in 1845 
in memory of Sir Robert Grant, 
Governor of Bombay (1835-38). The 
Museum is full of curious things. The 
grounds cover 2 acres, and are made 
instructive by planting in them all 
kinds of useful trees and shrubs. 

The Northbrook Gardens, in Grant 
Road, close by. were laid out in 1874. 

A little to the S.E. of the J. J. 
Ilospiul lies the Jail (now a remand 
home for bos's). N. from the Hospital. 
Parel Road leads past Christ Church 
and the Byculla Sution to the old 
Victoria Technical Institute and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
finally to the old Government House 
at Parel. The Victoria Jubilee Tech¬ 
nical Inslilute which used to occupy 
the building opposite the Victoria 
Cardens, vacated in 1890 by the 
Elphinslone College, has since been 
transferred to a new building near 
Matunga. It is under a Principal, 
assisted by eight professors, and is 
intended to provide a training in Art 
and Science in their application to 
industrial and other purposes. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum 
stands in the Victoria Gardens. Until 
1857 the collection (1848), including 
prints, maps, photographs, etc., 
illustrating the history of Bombay, 
was kept in the Fort Barracks, but, 
on Sir G. Birdwood being appointed 
Curator by Lord Elphinstonc. he 
raised a subscription for building this 
Museum. Sir B. Frete laid the first 
Slone in 1862. and Government com¬ 
pleted the building in 1871. The 
Clock Tower in front of it was erected 
by Sir Albert Sassoon, who also pre¬ 
sented the statue of the Prince Con¬ 
tort. by Noble. The Victoria Cardens 
have an area of 34 acres. To the right 
of the S. entrance to them is the 
stone elephant which gave the island 
of Elcphanta its name; and on 
the E. side of them are Zoological 
Gardens. 

Pare! Road continues from here 
past the Veterinary College, built on 
a site given by Sir Dinthaw Manockjec 
1‘etii, to the OM Cotemment Home. 


The building occupies the site of the 
Hindu temple of Parali Vaijnath. 
from which the locality lakes its name. 
In 1673 the Jesuits had a church and 
convent here; the latter was Uken 
over in 1719 by Governor Boone, who 
used it as a country house. The first 
Governor who lived here permanently 
was William Hornby, between 1771 
and 1780: and the right and led 
wings were added by Mounisluart 
Elphinstonc (1819-27). In 1885 Udy 
Fbrgtisson. the wife of the then 
Governor, died here of cholera, and 
the place remained vacant until 1897, 
when it was utilised as a plague 
hospital. Two years later, Mr W. M. 
HalTkine opened a Plague Research 
Laboratory in the building. This 
became the Bombay Bacteriological 
Laboratory in 1906, and it has been 
known as the HairVtac Institute since 
1925. Under this name it is used as 
a laboratory for Bacterial Research, 
the study of Tropical Medicine and 
the preparation of plague vaccine. 
A Rabies Institute also is established 
here. The public rooms were in the 
centre facing the W. The drawing¬ 
room or ballroom, above the dining¬ 
room. occupied the place of the old 
Portuguese chapel. In addition to 
these two Institutes, a fine range of 
buildings has been erected in the 
grounds and in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. The King Edward Memo¬ 
rial Hospiul. the Sunder Das Medical 
School, the Wadia Maternity Home 
and the Wadia Hospital for Children 
form one of the largest and most 
complete medical treatment centres 
in the East. Nearby also, on Hospiul 
Avenue, it the Tata Memorial Cancer 
Hospiul and Research Institute. 

There are large railway workshops 
at Parel: and spinning-mills at well 
as at Tardeo and Warii. The Receiv¬ 
ing Station of the TaU Hydro- 
Electric Works is at Parel (p. 19). 

The Franciscan Church of Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria in Parel was the 
headquarters of the Padroado (Portu¬ 
guese) section of the R C. community 
until an agreement effected with the 
Vatican in 1921. 
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The Enropran Ccmel« 7 , at Scwri. 
E. of Parcl, until 1867 a Botanical 
Garden, it a sheltered spot under 
Flagstaff Hill. 

2 m. N. of Parel is the Acworth 
Leper Asylum, near Matunga Village. 
The Sassoon Reformatory is situated 
near the Matunga Road Station of the 
Western Railway. 

Malabar Hill 

The drive round the Back Bay 
to .MaUbar Hill. 180 ft. high, by 
Marine Drive (2 m. long. 140 ft. wide) 
and Malabar Hill Road, is extremely 
beautiful and interesting. Beyond 
the Marine Lines Station are an en- 
doted buming-plaoe of the Hindus, 
a Muslim burying-ground and the 
Girgaon English and Scottish ceme¬ 
teries (now disused). Farther on. in 
Chowpatty (Chaupati), is the Wilson 
Colic^ (named after Rev. Dr J. 
Wilton. F.R.S.. Oriental scholar and 
Scottish missionary), for the educa¬ 
tion of young men. 

At about 3 m. from the Fort the 
road begins to ascend a spur of 
Malabar Hill. Near the top, on the 
left, are the entrance gates to the 
drive through the grounds (private) 
of Cosemment Hoiaw at Slalabar 
Poiat. with a pleasant view across 
Bock Bay to the city of Bombay on 
the E. side. Below, at the extreme 
point, there used to be a battery. 
Not far off to the N. a large ship, the 
Diamond, was wTCcked, and eighty 
passengers were drown^. Sir Evan 
Nepean (1812-19) was the first 
Governor to reside at Malabar Point. 
In 1819-20 Mr Elphinstone added a 
public breakfast-room and a detached 
sleeping-bungalow on a small scale. 
In 1828 Sir John Malcolm gave 
up the Government House in the 
Fort and considerably enlarged the 
residence at Malabar Point. Since 
1885, when Parel was abandoned, it 
has been the official headquarten 
of the Governor. 

Close by is the picturesque temple 
of Walkcswor, the "Sand Lord,” built 
r. 1000. Throngs of Hindus will be 


met coming from it. their foreheads 
newly coloured with the tectarul 
mark. Rama, on his way from 
Ajodhya (Oudh) to Lanki (p. xli) to 
recover his bride Sita. carried off by 
Ravana, halted here for the night. 
Lakshman provided his brother 
Rama with a Lingam from Benares 
every night. This night he failed to 
arrive in time, and Rama made for 
himself a Lingam of the sand at the 
spoL On the arrival of the Portugucse 
in after ages, this sprang into the sea 
from horror of the barbarians. There 
is a small but very picturesque tank 
here, adorned with flights of steps, 
surrounded by Brahmans' bouses 
and shrines. Wffien Rama thirsted 
here, he shot an arrow into the earth, 
and forthwith appeared the Foim- 
lirtha, “Arrow-Tank.” 

In the centre of the Hill, about 
180 ft. above the sea, are the grounds 
of the Ladies' Gymkhana, and be¬ 
yond them the Hanging Gardens, 
affording lovely views of the Back 
Bay and of the great line of grand 
buildings rising on the farther side 
of it. and of the harbour and islands 
and mountains beyond them. 

The drive continues (p. 19) along 
the seashore by the Hornby Vellard* 
to Warli. and through the beautiful 
Mahim woods of coconut and other 
palm-trees. 

The Pars! Dhormsala, in the 
Camdevi Road, intended for poor 
Persian Parsis. is passed on the 
approach to the Towers of Silence 
from the S. A similar dharmsala close 
by was erected by Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir, in memory of his grand¬ 
father in 1812. 

The Babulnatb Temple, on the 
S.E. part of Malabar Hill, is near the 
steps leading to the Towers of SilenM- 
It is not an ancient building; the spire 
and pillared hall and terrace were 
completed in 1900: but it b a promln- 

* The Hornby VeUard (Poetugu**e 
VoUodo, fmee) or Wwli Cauiewiy w«e 
comiructed etrly in tht likh ceoiurT 
between MihaUfcihmi snd Warli to abut 
out the aeo, which at high bde nude tba 
central portion of the ***■"*< a awamp. 
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ent landmark and (isures io all views 
of “Bombay from Malabar Hill.** 
Between the gardens is All Saints’ 
Church, and beyond them aitd N. of 
the head of the curve of the bay are 
the Hve Pars! Towers of Stlcnce. In 
order to see them, permission must be 
obtained from the Secretary to the 
Pani Panchayat. 209 Hornby Road. 
Strict compliance with the reflations 
is required. Sir Jamseijee Jeejeebboy, 
at his own eapense, made ^e road 
which leads to the Towers on the N. 
fide, and gave 100,000 sq- yd. of 
land on the N, and E. sides of the 
Towers. Within the gateway of an 
outer enclosure a flight of eighty 
steps mounts up to a gateway in an 
inner wall. From this point the visitor 
is accompanied by an official of the 
Panchayat, who will explain the 
ritual. This method of interment 
originates from the veneration the 
Panis pay to the elements. Fite te too 
Highly regarded by them to allow 
it to be polluted by burning the dead. 
Water is almost equally respected, 
and so is earth; hence this singular 
mode of interment has been devised. 
There is, however, another reason. 
Zartasht (Zoroaster) taught that rich 
and poor must meet in death. The 
surroundings of the Towers are 
arranged to foster calm meditation. 
Under the shade of fine trees, relatives 
of the deceased can sit and mediute; 
and the view to the W. and S. over 
ihe waiera, and to the E. and N. over 
tbe harboiir and the distant moun¬ 
tains beyond. Is enchanting. Even 
ffie cypresses, as the Pants themselves 
say, lapering upwards, point the way 
to heaven. At the S.E. foot of the 
Hill is an Almsbousc for indigent Parsis 
of both sexes, erected by the sons of 
(be late Fardonjee Sorabjee Parekh. 

Nekan StA Road 

The drisre from Malabar Point, and 
ihenoe along the Nepean Sea Road 
to Breach Caady,' under the W. side 

' Varima dcrivaiiom and mcaninga of 
'aa name ba^v been put forward. Mr 
Hdwirdca ( fl gmSa y Citf Gearttwr, lUlU) 


of Cumballa (Khambala) Hill, is one 
of the most beautiful in the islai^. 
especially at evening. On these hills 
are situated some of the finest bouses 
in Bombay, surrounded by small 
but bright gardens. Evan Nepean 
was Governor from 1812 to 1819. 

On Cumballa Hill is the BomanjJ 
Dinshaw Petit Hospital for Panis, 
At the N. end of Breach Candy arc tte 
Mahalakshml Temples, the oldest in 
Bombay, dedicated to three goddesses, 
images of whom were found in the 
sea. 

Along Clerk Road is the Race¬ 
course, where races are held in cold 
weather on Wednesdays and Satur¬ 
days, under the management of the 
Western India Turf Club. It bos been 
considerably enlarged, and a new 
Park has been opened close by. Here 
also is situated the Willingdou Sports 
Club, founded by Lord Willingdon 
(Governor of Bombay, 1913-18) as 
a meeting-place for Indians and 
Europeans, with its Golf-course. 
Polo ground and Tennis courts. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Works.— 
Bombay is supplied with electric 
power and current from the Receiving 
Station of the Tata Hydro-Electrk 
Works, which is at Parcl. This scheme, 
which was inaugurated by Sir Dorab 
Tala, impounds the monsoon rainfall 
(oRen iOO in.) on the Ghats at 
LonavU (p. 342), in three lakes 
formed at Shirawta, Walwao and 
Lonavla. with intercommunicating 
duct lines, forebay, etc. The dams of 
these three lakes are approximately 
90. 70 and 34 R. in height, with areas 
of 3000. 1700 and 720 acres respec¬ 
tively. all at 2000 R. above sca-Icvel. 
The foundation-stone of the first 
dam, which impounds the Lonavla 
Lake, was laid by the then Governor, 
Sir George Clarke, on 8th February 
1911. The ducts lead the water to a 
forebay near the Duke's Noae. where 
it enters the Pipe Line, to lake a 


•uaEOti If mean* “tba bneb H tb* moiMh 
ot lb* hollow or pw—tbit b to My, tte 
boUow bMween Cumballa ndac on inj 

noth and tba Malabor rVlfo on tba aoutb. 
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plunge of 1740 fl. down lo the 
Generating Station at Khopoti. The 
power generated is conveyed 42 m. 
to the Parel mission cables, crossing 
several navigable creeks on lofty 
steel towers. The works (1915) have 
been enlarged by eslensions on the 
Andhra river and elsewhere. A Rail¬ 
way Power Station (1922) obtains 
energy from the Nila Mula river. 


RAILWAY STATIONS 

The two principal railway stations 
in Bombay are the Victoria Tcrmlom, 
the headquarters of the old Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway, now the 
Central Railway, and the (Central Sta¬ 
tion, headquarters of the old Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway, 
now the Western Railway, of which 
mention has already been made (p. 
6). The Harbour Branch (1925) runs 
from the Victoria Terminus to Kurta. 
10 m., where it connects with the 
main line of the Central Ry. The three 
lines are electrifled. and also the main 
lines to Poona and Igatpuri (p. 30). 


MISSIONS 

The S.P.G., with a Church in 
Kamatipura Road, has four mis¬ 
sionary clergy, and a branch of the 
Ladies* Association working in the 
xenanas. 

The C.M.S, (established in Bom¬ 
bay since 1820) has a Church in 
Dhan)i Street, and large Schools for 
boys and girls at Girgaon. 

The Mission Priests of .St John the 
LsangcUu (Cowley Fathers) serve the 
Church of St Peter's, Maxagon, and 
have a Mission House and School* 
for boys and girb; also an Indian 
Mission and Orphanage in Babula 
Tank Rood. 

The “Ail .Saints" Sisters (from 
Margaret Street, London) have been 
working in Bombay since 1878, and 
nurse in the Jamsetjec Jeeieebhoy 
and St George's Hospitals. They 
have an orphanage for small boys 
and girls in Maugon. 


The American Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign .MbsioiK. or .Mahratta 
Mission, Byeulla, has a considerable 
stair. The L'nited Free Church of 
Scolland (now re-united with the 
Established Church of Scotland) has 
always been strongly represented on 
the staff of the WilMn Mission 
College (p. 18). aifiliated to the 
University. 

The Roman Cathoiic Church is 
represented by the Jesuit Fathers 
as well as secular clergy, under an 
archbishop. Indian siisce 1950. The 
present Indian archbishop was created 
a cardinal in 1953. 

ROUND THE ISLAND OF 
SAl.SFrrTE ' 

The beach at Juhu (10 m. from the 
city) provides splendid bathing, and 
even nearer is Pali Hill, a favourite 
residential suburb, with a nine-hole 
golf-course. Farther afield the mon¬ 
soon jungles of the Lake District of 
Vehar and Pawai attract the natural¬ 
ist. the Caves of Kanheri, Jopswar, 
and Borivli (p. 24) draw pilgrims, 
and the old-world charm of the 
early Portuguese church of Bhayndar 
and the parochial village life of the 
"island** of Dharavi (road Wo 
Bhayndar) reveal an unsuspected 
clement in modem Indian life. 

A good motor road encircles the 
whole island of Salsette (distance 
about 50 m.). Bombay H left by way 
of Parel Road and its continuation, 
Kingsway. This leads r/o Causeway 
Sion (1805) lo Thana. between which 
place and Ghorbundcr (D.B.) (he 
Ulhas river breaks through the mag- 
niOcent gorge of Gaimukh (the Cow's 
Mouth), the road closely following 
it. Bombay is re-entered by Bandra 
and the Mahim Causeway. The trip, 
about 75 m. in all from the Apollo 
Bunder, can be done comfortably 
in a day. but lunch should be carried. 
A shorter round trip through the 
Lake District (distance about 45 m.) 
ukes a road which skirts Lake Pawai. 

' (Saslmli) .Map face* p. ST. 
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EXCURSIONS IN THE VICIN'm' 
OF BOMBAY 
t. In nil llAnaoi'a and ir SiA 
I. Ultphtwa, a. Ooirn the CoMt. 
a. Ckaul. 

IL AJ.ONC THK WnrmiN Railwat o« 
■T Cab 

1. Huulra, Vcwi 4. Moniperir Cave*. 

and AMeamar. &. BhiynJar. 
a. Ingnwar Cava. 0. Batartn. 

Kanban Caves. 

HI. Alono na Centul Railway cm. 
at Cab 

I The Vehar Lake. &. .Maiharan. 

!■ .Mumbaa. 0. Karii Case. 

Tama Lake. 7. PDona. 

* The Tbal and 
Ubor Ghala. 

I. In the Habboub and by Sea 

(I) Indian mythology is well ex- 
emplilied at Elcphanta, a small island 
about 6 m. from the Fort of Bombay. 
Cook's launch ' rans twice daily, and 
a coasting launch runs daily from 
Camac Bunder. They make the 
passage in about I or 11 hr. A bunder- 
boat may be hired, but the length of 
the passage will depend on wind and 
tide. A cheap and convenient way of 
nuking the trip is to go by the 
Harbour Ferry fttjm Camac Bunder. 
Ii usually starts at 7.30 and is back 
by 12.15 the same morning, giving 
ample lime to sec the caves, which 
are reached by a walk of I m. from 
the old landing-place in the S.W. 
of the island. The boat will pass close 
10 Butcher's Island, which is 3 m. 
nearly due E. from .Maragon Dock. 
Hie view in this part of the harbour 
is fine. To the N. is the hill known as 
the Neat's Tongue, on Trombay 
Island, which is 1000 ft. above sea- 
level. The highest point of Elephanta 
is 568 ft. To the S. is the hill above 
Karania. called ' Dronagiri—a mass 
of rock thrown dowm by Hanuman 
on his flight to Ceylon. 

Elephanta is called by Indians 
(tharapuri. The caves, which date 
'torn A.O. 450-750, are called Untn 
•lena). a word used throughout 
India and Ceylon for these excava- 
'H**; Cook & Son’s oAka it in 


tions. The island consists of two long 
hills, with a narrow valley between 
them. About 250 yd. to the right of 
the old landing-place, at the S. end 
of the island on the rite of one of the 
hills, and not far from the ruins of 
an ancient city, was a mass of rock 
cut into the shape of an elephant, 
from which the place derives its Euro¬ 
pean name. In September 1814 iu 
head and neck dropped olf. and in 
1864 the remainder was removed to 
the Victoria Gardens, where it was 
re-crected in 1912. 

The modem landing-place, N.W. 
of the island, consists of a rather 
slippery pier of separated concrete 
blo^. The caves are distani about 
i m., and about 250 ft. above the sea, 
and arc approached by easy steps 
constructed in 1853 by an Indian 
merchant. There is a custodian’s 
bungalow at the entrance, where a 
fee is paid. The rules should be 
studied. The date of the excavation 
of the Seven Caves * is now placed 
about the middle of the 8th century. 

The Great Cave faces the N.. and 
is open also E. and W. (cruciform). 
The ste(>s have lions on each side. 
The main hall had two wide colon¬ 
nades of six columns and two centre 
colonnades of four columns, the 
recesses on the N. and S. sides con¬ 
sisting of two aisles separated by two 
columns, the outer aisle being much 
shorter than the inner; the length of 
the central hall from the pillars at 
each end is 130 ft., and the breadth 
from the wall of the S. recess to the 
pillars on the outer side of the N. 
recess is just the same. Of the twenty- 
six columns, eight have fallen by 
seepage of water. The columns pre¬ 
sent variety of shape and ornament, 
they have a square shaft rising about 
half-way up to a fluted neck, and a 
capital of the shape of a squeezed 
cushion, bound in the middle; the 
height of the columns varies from 
15 ft. to 17 ft. 

The Llnpam Shrlnt, at the W. end 
of the hall, stands 4 ft. above the 
Boor of the cave. It Is I9| ft. square, 

' SMCvUrbyHinnandaSatritlBSI). 
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with four doors facing cardinal points. 
At the ouuide of each entrance are 
two large flguret representing dvar- 
pah or door-keepers, who lean on 
dwarfs. The Lingam. a cylindrical 
stone 3 It. high, the emblem of Siva, 
is svorshipped on great occasions by 
crowds of devotees. 

On entering the Great Cave a 
striking feature is the colossal Three- 
headed Butt, or TrImurtI, in the S. wall 
facing the N. entrance. It is 19 It. in 
height, and the faces are between 
4 and S n. long. It is the representa¬ 
tion of Siva, who is the leading char¬ 
acter in all the groups of the cave. 
The front face is Siva in the char¬ 
acter of Brahma, the creator; the E. 
face (specutor’s lelt) is Siva in the 
character of Ritdra, the destroyer: 
and the W. face (spectator's right) it 
considered to be Siva in the char¬ 
acter of Vishnu, the preserver, bold¬ 
ing a lotus (lower in his hand. On 
either tide of the recess is a pilaster 
each carved on the front with a 
gigantic dwarpal. 

The Arddhanarirmar, or androgy- 
uout Dlrlulty, in the first compart¬ 
ment to the E. of the central figure 
(spectator's led), represents Siva. It is 
16 n. 9 in. high. The right half of 
the figure is intended to be that of a 
male, and the led that of a female, 
and thus represents Siva as uniting 
the two sexes in his one person. The 
bull on which two of the hands of the 
figure lean, known as hit rahana, or 
vehicle, is called Nandi, a constant 
attendant on Siva. Brahma, on his 
lotus throne, supported by five swans, 
and with hb four faces, b exhibited 
on the right of the figure. On the led. 
Vishnu b teen riding on what b 
now a headless Garuda, a fabulous 
creature, half man, half eagle. Above 
and in the background are found a 
number of inferior gods and sages of 
the Hindus, among them Indra, the 
Rain-god, mounted on an elephant. 

In the W. (right) compartment of 
the TrimurtI are two gigantic figures 
of 5(ra and Partati, the former 16 d. 
high, the btter 12 d. 4 in. Siva has a 
high cap. on which b a crescent over 


each temple. From the top of it rises 
a cup or shell, on which b a three- 
headed female figure, with broken 
arms, representing the Gangs proper, 
the lumna and Saratwati. which 
three streams are supposed to unite 
at Prayag, or Allahated, the sacred 
meeting-place of the three plaited 
locks, and form the Ganges. Accord¬ 
ing to a Hindu legerul. the Ganges 
flowed from the hair of Siva. The god 
b standing, and has four arms, of 
which the outer led rests on the head 
of a dwarf with curly or matted hair. 
In the dwaifs right hand b a cobra, 
in his led a ehaurl (fly-whisk); from 
his neck hangs a ttecklace, with a 
tortoise ornament. On Siva's ri|[ht 
are Brahma, on his lotus seat, borne 
by five swans, with four hands, bear¬ 
ing the lotos, roll of the Vedas, and 
butter-dish, and Indra on his elephant. 

The Marriaxe of Sira and Pamli 
is a sculptured group (greatly dam¬ 
aged) In the S. wall of the W. aisle. 
The position of Parvati on the right 
of Siva shorn that she is newly wed; 
for to stand on the right of her hus¬ 
band. and to eat with him, are 
privileges rarely permitted to a Hindu 
rvife, save on her sredding-day. In 
the comer, at the right of Parvati, b 
Brahma, known by hb three visible 
faces, sitting and reading, as the priest 
of the gods, the sacred texts suited to 
the marriage ceremony. Above, on 
Siva's led, is Vbhnu. Among the 
attendants on the right of Parvati b 
one bearing a water-pot for the 
ceremony. This is probably Chandra, 
the moon-god. Behind the bashdil 
goddesa b a male figure, probably 
her father, Himalaya, who is pushing 
her forward. 

Opposite this. In the N.W. (near 
the door), b a relief of Kapalabhrll 
or Bhalrara, with skull and cobra 
on head and rosary of skulls round 
neck; two of hb eight hands are 
devoted to the slaughter of a human 
being, and a third holds up a body for 
slaughter. At the W. end of the N. 
aisle, by which the cave b entered, 
b a relief of Sira performing the 
Tandara dance (world-shaking); on 
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his left is PorvRti, and above a perfect 
Ganedi. Opposite this, at the E. end 
of the aisle, is a represenution of 
tVro as Lakullu, which much re¬ 
sembles Buddha. The figure has the 
remains of two arms, which appear to 
hive rested in his Up. It is seated on 
.1 lotus, the stalk of which is sup¬ 
ported by two figures below. In the 
lisle behind the E. entrance again are 
two reliefs on tbc N. and S. ends. 
The first of these represenU ffawww. 
iht demon king of Lanka, or Ceylon, 
illetnpting to remove Kaiias, the 
heavenly hill of Siva, to hb own 
liutgdoin. in order that be may have 
his tutelary deity always with him, 
for Ravana was ever a worshipper 
of Sisra. Ravana has ten heads and 
twenty arms, and is with his back to 
the spectator. Siva b seen in KoiUs. 
with Parvati on hb right, and votaries 
and Rishb in the background. The 
legend runs that Ravana shook 
Kailas to much that Parvati was 
alarmed, whereupon Siva pressed 
down the hill with one of hb toes on 
the head of Ravana. wbo remained 
immovable for 10,000 years. 

The second relief opposite tbb 
shows Sl*a and Parratl seated to¬ 
gether, with groups of male and 
female inferior divinities showering 
down flowers from above. The rock b 
cut into various shapes to represent 
the peaks of Kailas, Siva's heaven. 
Behind Siva and Parvati is a female 
figure carrying a child on her hip. 
from whi^ it was supposed that 
the sculpture represents the birth of 
Skanda. the war-god; the Uter view 
is that the scene represenU Parvati 
in a temper. 

Beyond the main hall on the E. side 
is the Eajt tying, consisting of an 
open court 53 ft. wide, in the centre 
of which was a circuUr pUtform, 
probably for a Nandi. On the S. side 
of the court b a temple on a high 
terrace, reached by steps with lions 
at the top of them. The portico of the 
temple has a chamber at each cod. 
that on the E. end with figures of Siva, 
Vishnu and Brahma, and of the seven 
great goddesses or divine mothers 


(p. 65). The shrine of the temple 
measures 14 ft. by 16 ft., and has an 
altar and Lingam inside it. The IPerr 
tying of the cave has also an open 
court with a Urge cbtem on the S. 
side, and on the W. side a_ small 
open chapel with a Lingam In it. 

Round the hill, a little to the S., 
are two other eecavations fronting 
the E. These are aho Lingam ^rincs. 
with dwarpah sculptured outside, but 
disintegration of the rock b serious. 

(2) Chaul.—A group of ancient 
Portuguese and Moorish forts at the 
mouth of a creek just ouuide the 
harbour. The steamer sails every day 
in the fair season (October-May), 
and tbe stopping-place is called 
Revdando. One night out b sufllcbnt, 
but better two. On the S. side of the 
creek there is a former Janjira SUte 
Bungalow, for which leave has to be 
asked from the District Magistrate; 
but it is scantily fumbhed. and food, 
servanu and bedding roust be taken. 
It b possible to camp out in a tent, 
if preferred, on the summit of KorUt 
hai. a lovely fort, with a panoramic 
view. On the N. side of the creek is 
the old Portuguese dty-fort of Chaul, 
simtUr but second to Bossein. with 
its woUs and groups of churches in 
ruins overgrown by a dense grove of 
palms. Chaul was taken by the 
Portuguese in 1522 and made sub¬ 
ordinate to Basscin, but was lost to 
the Mahrattas in 1739. On the over¬ 
throw of the Peshwa Baji Rao in 
1818. it passed with the surrounding 
country to the British. Not a trace 
remains of the once famous city and 
emporium. Ralph Fitch mentions the 
"great trade" of Chaul in 1584, and 
Pyrard de Laval describes it about 
1663 as differing from Basscin and 
Daman "in being extremely rich and 
abounding In valuable goods.” Tbe 
village of Korlai contains an old 
Portuguese church and a Christian 
population of fishermen, who retain 
the old Portuguese customs. 

(3) Down tbe Co«rt.—Steamers 
(twin-screw and oil-driven) of the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company 
("Shepherd Company"), of which 
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Mes»rs Killick. Ninon & Co. (120 
Frere Road) arc the managing agents, 
sail from the Alexandra Dock. Ferry 
Wharf, for Panjim (Nova Goa) daily, 
carrying the mails, and calling at 
Ratnagiri and Vijayadrug. an old 
Angria stronghold, taken by Vice- 
Admiral Watson and Clive in 1756 
on their way to the Coromandel coast 
(daily service also to Vijayadrug). 
Hie longer trip to Goa can be made 
during the weekend (leave Bombay 
10 a.m. Saturday, arrive Panjim 
7 a.m. Sunday, depart 10.0 a.m., 
arrive Bombay Monday 7.0 a.m.). 
There is flnt-class saloon accommo¬ 
dation for eight passengers. (See 
Route 24, p. 362.) A service of 
steamers twice weekly serves Man¬ 
galore (p. 443), leaving Bombay on 
Tuesday-s and Fridays at 1.30 p.m. 
and arriving at Mangalore on Thurs¬ 
days and Mondays. (Return: Depart 
Saturday and Tuesday. 8 a.m. Arrive 
Bombay, Monday and Thursday.) 
These timings should be verified 
locally, as many changes are being 
nude. The steamers call ea romr at 
Vengurfa, Mormugdo and Karwar. 

The Sdndia Steam Navigation 
Company run three services a week 
between Bombay and Paniim. and 
between Bombay and Mormugio 
once a week. 

II. Aiono Till Western Railway 
OR RV Car 

(I) Bandra station f7 m. from Bom¬ 
bay (Central) opposite Mahim) is a 
favourite residence for persons who 
have daily business in Bombay, 
Portuguese traditions are still strong, 
though none of the original buildings 
have survived. The cathedral-like 
chapel of Sloiinl Mary has been 
rebuilt. Juba (bathing), with a wide 
stretch of beach, lies to tlie left of 
Villa Parle (Pali Hill), 3 m. from 
Bandra. Nearby, at Santa Cruz, is 
Bombay’s Airport. 

From Andheri sution, 2 m. W., 
is the seaside village of Vesava. used 
os a holiday resort for Bombay. There 
arc only private bungalow. The 
aerodrome lies ) m. W. A day’s trip 


shouUI include a sea bathe and a visit 
across the creek to Aldeamar Fort, 
first a Portuguese then a Mahratta 
stronghold. 

(2) The Jogesvarl Cave lies not far 
from Andheri Station (I I m.) on the 
Western Railway, and can be reached 
by car. Dr Burgess attributed this 
Brahman cave to the second half of 
the 8th century a.d. Like the Ele¬ 
phants Cave, it has extensive wings 
to the central ball, which has a shrine 
24 ft. square in the middle, with four 
doors and a large Lingam. The 
veranda (S. side) is 120 ft. long, and 
has ten columns (seven replaced) of 
Elephanu pattern, while twenty such 
pillars form a square in the h^l. 

Electric torch-lights are in any 
case necessary, but snakes may shelter 
in this and other deserted caves. 

(3) Cave Temples of lianberi 
(AV/inrry).—These caves are all ex¬ 
cavated in tlie face of a single hill in 
the centre of tlsc island of Salsette. 
Train or car to Borlvli station, 19 m. 
from Bombay (good clean waiting- 
room); thence 5 m. to the caves by a 
rough country road, on which carts 
ply and which runs to within I m. 
of them. Alternatively, from Thana 
(Route 2) a cart or light vehkle can 
prxiceed 4 m. towards tlie Tulsi Lake 
(p. 27) and then 2 m. to the caves by 
a narrow winding path amid the 
rocks. This route, however, is dilfi- 
cult and is not recommended. 

There are one hundred and nine 
Buddhist caves, but only two or three 
are of interest. It is possible that the 
greater part of them were executed 
by a colony of Buddhists, “who may 
have taken refuge here after being 
expelled from the continent, and who 
trM to reproduce the lost Karli in 
tlieir insular retreat.’’ They date from 
the end of the 2nd century a.d. to 
about the middle of the 9th, or pos¬ 
sibly a little later. The great Chaitya 
is one of the earliest here; those on 
each side may be two centuries 
later: tive latest b probably the un¬ 
finished one, which b the first the 
traveller approaches by the Borivli 
route, and which dates about the 
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9th or lOth century a.d.. or is even 
uiU more recent. However this may 
be, it is certain that, to quote Bbhop 
Keber, "the beautiful situation of 
these caves, their elaborate carving, 
sml their marked connection with 
Buddha and his religion, render them 
every way remarkable." 

Most of the surrounding hills arc 
covered with jungle, but the one in 
ahich the caves are b nearly bare, 
in vummit being formed by one large 
rounded moss of compact rock, under 
•hich a softer stratum has been 
denuded by the rains, forming 
natural caves, which, slightly im¬ 
proved by art, were appropriated os 
cells. The path runs in a N. direction 
up to the ravine, lying E. and W.. 
round which the caves are excavated 
on sis ledges in the mountain side 
connected by flights of steps. Shortly 
before the end of the ravine b reached, 
a steep ascent leads up to a platform 
facing W.. where the Great Chaitya 
Cave iNo. 3) b situated, and whence 
steps lead down to the raviiK. 

Cave No. 3, entered through a 
forecourt and a veranda, probably 
dates from the 6 tb century. It b 
16 fk. long and 40 ft. wide, and hat 
s colonnade of thirty-four pillars, 
"■hich encircles the dagoba. standing 
16 ft. high, at the bock. A number 
of the pitlon have bates and capitab 
carved with elephants, dagobos, trees, 
worship of sacred feet, etc. At the 
ends of the great veranda are two 
bier figures of Buddha, 21 ft. high, 
•nd over the door U the great arched 
window, which forms one of the 
Prmcipal characteristics of these 
uructuret. In front of the veranda 
ate two pillars, and on the screen 
of the back wall arc Buddhist carv¬ 
els. In the forecourt are two 
•ttached pillars, on which arc four 
wns and three squat figures. On the 
bft of the court b a round cell with a 
dagoba, and on the right, at the end 
of a long excavation (No. 2). are 
throe ruined dagobas, with a Buddhist 
uiany (p. 55 ) pn the rock round 
them, 

At a distance of 150 yd. up the 


ravine. N.W. of the Chaitya Cave, b 
the Darbar of the Maharaja Cave 
(No. 10). which was a dharmsala. or 
chapter-house, and not an ordinary 
vibara. It b 73 fl. by 32 ft. in size, and 
has two stone benches running down 
its longer axis and tome cells on the 
left and back walls. The veranda, 
which b approached by three flights 
of steps, has eight columns along the 
front of it. 

No. 14. farther up the same (left) 
side of the ravine, hu some traces of 
painting, and No. 21 has columns of 
the Elcphanta type, a Buddhbl litany, 
and a figure of Padmapani. crowned 
by ten cobra-heads, in a recess on the 
right of the porch. 

Above No. 10 b No. 35, a vihara 
40 n. by 45 ft., with benches round 
it, and four octagonal columns in tbe 
veranda; on the walls are reliefs of 
Buddha seated upon a lotus, of a 
disciple spreading hb cloak for him 
to walk upon, and of another litany. 

N.W. from these and from tbe 
front of No. 56 b a fine view of the 
sea; in No. 66 are some fine sculptures 
and another litany. Some 4tX) yd. to 
the S.. and beyond the Chaitya Cave, 
is a terrace with monutnenb over the 
ashes of Buddhbt monks. The many 
ebtems and small tanks round the 
caves and the flights of steps con¬ 
necting them are remarkable. 

(4) Muotpezir Caves {Mamktptsk- 
war).—Western Railway to Borivli 
station, 19 m.. thence I m. by road. 
At tbe caves are a ruined Portuguese 
church and Franciscan monastery 
with a cross close by. Round the N.E. 
corner of tbe churdi are three Brah¬ 
man caves hewn out of the rock, 
dating from tbe 8 th century. The cave 
on the E, b 5 ft. 8 in. by 21 ft. Ad¬ 
joining this cave to the W. b a stone 
basin for water, of which there b a 
good supply, said never to fait, and 
this may be one reason why the 
Portugtiesc have built here. The next 
cave b 27 ft. 3 in. by 14 ft. 9 in. In 
the W. wall b a group of 25 Cana 
(celestial dwarfs), figures very much 
mutilated, and a four-armed Siva. 
In the corner of the outside wall b 
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half a leak door of tbe church, with 
two taints carved on k. 

The third (W.) cave was a vihara 
(monastery) in which ten or twelve 
hermits liv^, but was converted into 
a R.C. chapeL In the N. part of the 
E. wall, upside down, is the stone 
originally over the entrance door, 
inscribed with the dale 1555. The 
interior measurement of the mando- 
pam, or hall, is 51 ft. by 21 fL 

The eonversion into a church was 
effected by tbe building of a wall in 
front of it and by screening off tbe 
Saivile sculptures or covering them 
with plaster. This is one of the very 
few instances of tbe transformation 
of a Brmhmanical cave-shrine into a 
Christian place of worship. The King 
of Portugal, John 111 (1521-57) 
diverted to the church (which was 
dedicated to N. D. de la Miserkordia) 
the revenues of the temple, and also 
built the monastery. 

S., on a hill, is a round tower (40 ft. 
high), which the priest calls a Ol- 
varium, surmounted by a statue of 
Jesus Christ. An Orptumage has been 
built close by, and the old church has 
been restored. There Is a good view 
from the top over the plain. 

(5) Bhay^ar statioo, 25 m. from 
Bombay, is on the S. edge of llie 
Basscin creek, which divide Salsette 
from the mainland. Tbe railway here 
crosses tbe river by a very long bridge 
(Route 10). On the right, and for 
some miles up the stream, the scenery 
is roost beautiful—tbe Kamandrug 
Hills and Gborbunder, with tbe quiet 
water between them, forming a 
charming tropical landscape. 

(6) Bassrla (Vasai) was a Portu¬ 
guese city from 1534 to 1739, with 
walls intact, containing many ruined 
churches and palaces. It is reached 
by a road, 7 m. from Basscin Road 
station (D.B. permit from Ex. Engr. 
P. W. D. Tharu. Bombay), 30 m. 
from Bombay. Taxis available. By 
Slatting early in the morning a visit 
can be nude in one day. Food 
must be uken, also aerat^ water. 
Shelter and test can be had under 
cover of one of the churches. If the 


train is taken, the motor should be 
ordered to return in time for the 
homeward journey. 

The churches belonged to Fran¬ 
ciscans. Dominicans, Jesuits and 
Augustinians, and tbe Malrit, or 
mother chur^ of St Joseph, was 
called the Cathedral. Tbe survey 
should be completed by a walk round 
the seaward side of the walls. 

Tbe first notice of Bassein is In 
1532, when the Portuguese ravaged 
the nei^bourhood. In 1534 thej 
took Damao,' which they still hold, 
and obliged Sultan Bahadur, of 
Gujarat, then hard pressed by the 
Emperor Humayun, to cede Basscin 
in perpetuity. “For more than 200 
years Bassein remained in the hands 
of the Portuguese, and during this 
time it rose to such prosperity that 
the dty came to be called tbe Court 
of the North, and its nobles were 
proverbial for their wealth and mag¬ 
nificence. With plentiful supplies of 
both timber and stone. Bassein was 
adorned by many noble buildingv. 
including a cathedral, five convents, 
ibineen churches, and an asylum for 
orphans. The dwellings of the 
Hidalgos, or aristocracy, who alone 
were allowed to live within tbe city 
walls, are described (1675) as stately 
buildings” (Hunter). Fryer wrote of 
the town in 1675: “Here were stalely 
dwelliogs graced with covered bal¬ 
conies and large windows, two 
storeys high, with panes of oysler- 
sheU, which is tbe usual glaarig 
amongst them (the Portuguese) w 
India, or else latticed.” 

On the I7lh February 1739 the 
Mahrallas (Chimnaji Appa) invested 
Bassein, and the town surrendered on 
the I6lh of May after a most desper¬ 
ate resistance, in which the com¬ 
mandant. Silveira de Menezes. was 
killed and 800 of tbe garrison were 
killed and wounded, tbe Mahrattas 
loss being upwards of 5000. On the 
13th November 1780 General Ow- 
dard arrived with very powerful 
artillery, and one battery of twenty 

• The pod Camurna didinguidwd hte** 
mU on Inis occaaion. 
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morun. wbkii ihoitly aner opened 
It the dUunce of 500 yd., did (real 
cxccmioo. The place turrendercd on 
the llth December, on which day 
Colooci Hartley, with a covering 
force, defeated the Mahratta relieving 
army, and lulled iu diitinguiihed 
Ocnwal. Ramchandra Ganeah. It 
wii, however, restored by the Treaty 
ofSalbai. 1783. 

The Treaty of Basaein with the 
fugiuve Peahwa Baji Rao II waa 
ugned on 3tat December 1802. 

The Fort, on the Baaaein creek, a 
tmic away from the tea. it now 
entered from the N. 

The Old Town coniaim the ruina 
of the Cathedral of St Joaeph and 
churchea built by early Roman 
Catholic miaaionarica. Several ioacrip- 
tiont rcmaiit. the earlicat dated 1536. 
A guide ((f procurable) would be 
uaefuL Among the ruina are the 
Church of St Anthony, the Jetuiia' 
church and conventa. 

3i m. N.W. from Baaaein Road 
itation a Sopira. which b now an 
inugniftcanl place, but which, up to 
•he beginning of the I4lh century, 
waa the principal port of the Konkan. 
It haa been identified by tome writen 
with Solomon'a Ophtr, on the ground 
that "Ophir" appeara at “Sophir" in 
■he Scpiuagint vertion of the Bible. 
Some Hipport of the theory may be 
found in the fact that the pla« b 
*ho locally known at ‘‘OpaTa.” One 
oC the Rock EdicU of Atoka waa 
found here, but hat been lott. 

111. Alonq THt CarrnAL Railway 
oa av Caa 

(I) The Vehar lake can be reached 
hy car from KurU ttation (10 m.) on 
’I* Central Railway, and b dote to 
Bhandup ttation (17 ra.) on the tame 
hoe. But the moat convenient method 
* approach b by motor from Bom- 
™y. either by Sion Cauteway and 
•Curia, or by Mahim Cauteway and 
Andheri. The lake covert 1400 acrct. 
and meaturet 2 m. by 11 m.; it waa 
™o<le (1856-59) by Mr Conybeare, 
C.E., by damming up the Garpur 


river. It can tupply 8,(X)0.000 gallont 
of water a day. The embankment b 
30 R. broad and 30 ft. above the 
water. The water b 75 ft. deep, of 
which 50 ft. are available for the 
tupply of Bombay and 25 ft. are kept 
for MtitUng. There are many croco- 
dilet in the lake: fiah life b not very 
abundant in consequence. The former 
Golf Club at Sewn moved in 1940 to 
Chembur, tituaied in plcaaant tur- 
roundings near Kurla. II miles by 
road from the Bombay G.P.O. Pawal 
Lake, lying below Vehar, was formed 
by the Municipality in 1890. Itt water 
U now uaed to aupplcment the main 
supply. 

The Tahi Lake, which liea 2 m. to 
the N.. was completed in 1879, and 
water b carried thence to the lop of 
Malabar Hill; 2 m. N. again arc the 
Kanberi Caves. 

(2) Mumbra (station 25 m. from 
Bombay on the Central Railway line 
to Kolyan) b a favourite week-end 
resort. The Mumbra Creek b a fine 
stretch of water, and the background 
of wooded hilb completes a charming 
pictuie. The acencry on the Vihas 
river between Mumbra and Baaaein 
Creek has been compared to the 
Rhine from Mainz to Cologne. 

(3) The Tansa Water Supply (Cef»- 
tral Railway to Atgaon atati^ 59 m., 
O.B.).—The increase in the popula¬ 
tion led the Corporation to construct 
a reservoir (planned 1872) on the 
Tansa river, about 55 m. N.E. of 
Bombay, which was formally opened 
by H.E. the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne 
in 1892. The Dam. which endosea the 
valley of the Tansa river, completed 
1891, b of a uniform height of 118 ft, 
and b 2 m. long. 103 ft. thick at the 
base, and 24 ft. at the top, where a 
flag^ road runs along it. The lake, 
originally 8 aq. m. in area, haa been 
twice enlarged, and huge mains, 6 ft. 
in diameter, have been laid down. 

The hot weib of Vajrabai. or 
Vajreahwari. 12 m. N. of Bhiwandi 
(Bundy) near the bed of the Tansa 
river in the village of Wadowli 
(Vadavli). were very popular ui the 
I8tb centuo and lo^ly used by 
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Europeans. James Forbes in his 
Orltnial Memoirs describes them as 
consisting of a small cistern with 
water at a temperature of 120 F. 
Except that it contained no iron, the 
water tatted like that of Bath. With 
the discovery of Mahabalethwar 
(p. 3S5) in 1826-29, the wxUs ceased 
to be frequented by Europeans, but 
arc still popular svith Indians. 

(4) The Thai and Bhitr Ghats.— 
These inclines pass through tome of 
the prettiest scenery in all India. 
Those who do not travel by railway 
trains in daylight should make a point 
of visiting them separately. 

The Thai Ghats can be teen by a 
trip to Igatpuri (85 m.) (Route 2, 
p. 29); it is possible to return the 
same day sRer taking refreshmeot at 
Igatpuri station. 

T^ Bhor Ghats, passed on the 
route to Poona (Route 23, p. 341), are 
even finer than the Thai Ghats, and 
should not be missed. At Khaadala*. 
78 m. from Bombay, beautiful scenery 
can be enio]^. especially in Sep¬ 
tember. A visit to the Karli Cave can 
be combined with a trip to Khandala; 
but tliis is best reached from LonavU 
(see bdow). 

There are excellent metalled roads 
up both Ghats, and motor-cars find 
no difficulty in making the ascents. 
The main road to the Bhor Chat 
(1830) goes from Thatta by way of 
Mumbra Creek aisd Panvel (43 m.) 
to Khopoli (65 m. from Bombay) 
and Khartdala (71 m.). There are a 
few hairpin bends, but the majority 
of the turnings are on the right. For 
the Ihal Ghat the best route is to 
proceed about 8 m. from Mumbra 
along the road to Panvel and then 
to uke the Kalyan road (which turns 
off to the led) to Bhiwandi (6 m. from 
Kalyan). Here the main road to 
Igatpuri and Nasik is met. 

(5) .Xatbemn, by rail to Neral 
itatkra (Central Railway). 54 m. from 
Bombay, thence by steam tramway. 
13 m. (tec Route 23, p. 341). Fine 
views of Bombay. 

(6) Karli Can. reached from 
Lonavla station (R.). 80 m., or by 


road (168 m.) from Bombay (sec 
Route 23). 

(7) Poona by the Deccan Queen, 
Poona Express and other trains, 
119 m. from Bombay (sec Route 23, 
p. 344). The former Mahratu capiul. 


ROUTE 2 

BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA by 
Kalyaa, Nasik. Manmad. Jalgaon 
(Caves of Ajanta), Bhusawal, 
Khandwa, Itarsi, Plparia (for Pack- 
marlii), Jubbulporc (for the MarMc 
Rocks), Katal, Msttikpur, Allaha¬ 
bad, Mogbul-saral (Benares), and 
thence to AsantuI and Howrah 
ria (a) Grand Chord, by Cays 
(Buddh Gaya) and Parasaaih. and 
(6) main line by Arrah and Pataa. 

Rail latB m. to Cairuna. 

For conltnuaiion to N. India, ae* Rout* 9. 

Fares ‘ — Luggage — free, 120 lb., 
60 lb. and 30 Ib.; halve those figures 
to obtain seers, the Indian standard 
of weight. Surcharge for air-condi¬ 
tioned coaches. The 85 m. (electrified) 
between Bombay and Igatpuri should 
be pasted in daylight. 

On leaving Bombay, between Sion 
and Kurta, the railway passes on a 
causeway from the island of Bombay 
to the larger island of Salsette. There 
are four tracks as far as Kalyan 
since 1917. 

10 m. Knria station. Oose b) 
(right) are cotton-mills, the first 
started. The Vebar Lake can be 
visited from here. The first electric 
railway in India was opened from 
Bombay to Kurla. for suburban 
traffic, in 1925. 

17 m. Rhandup station for the N. 
shore of the Vchar Lake. 

• Th« nilway tinw-ubks should ht 
ronmilud. Ihos. Cook ft Sm toue 
lidwts rrsflabt* sixty days, aOavniie brcia 
at ioumey at any atatioa an ranla. 
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21 m. Tbaiu station (D.B., and a 
dharmudii for Indians). The railway 
10 this point was the first opened in 
India (1SS3>. An early Portuguese 
Ktilement. commanding the most 
frequented route from the mainland 
to (he island of Salsette. Marco Polo 
(1298) wrote; "Tana b a great king* 
dom, lying towards the West. . . . 
There b much (raffle here, and many 
ships and mcrcban(s frequent the 
place." In 1320 four Chrbtian com¬ 
panions of Friar Odorkus suffered 
martyrdom here. Friar Jordanus 
narrates that he baptised about 
moety persons ten days’ journey 
from Thana. besides thirty-five who 
were baptist between liiana and 
Sopira. 

The country round Thana was 
highly cultivated, and was studded 
With mansions of the PortugucM. 
when, in 1739, it was wrested from 
them by the Mahrattas. In 1774 the 
Portuguese sent a formidable arma¬ 
ment from Europe with the avowed 
object of recovering their tost posses- 
•ions. The Government of ^mbay 
determined to anticipate (heir enier- 
prisc, and to leiie upon the island for 
■he English. A force was prepared 
under General Robert Gordon, and 
Thaiu was taken after a siege of 
three days. On 6th March 1773 the 
Pretender Peshwa Raghoba. by the 
Treaty of Surat, ceded the island of 
lialsetle in perpetuity. Although (hb 
treaty was annulled next year by the 
Treaty of Purandhar, the possession 
of Salsette was confirmed. 

la 1816 Trimbakji Danglia. Minis- 
■c of Baji Rao II, the last Peshwa, 
effected hb escape from the fort of 
Thana, though guarded by a strong 
hody of European soldiers, only to be 
recaptured in 1818. The difficulties 
of ihb escape were greatly exagger¬ 
ated; it was compared to that of 
Sivail from the power of Aurangzeb. 
The principal agent in thb exploit was 
* Mahratta syce who was in the 
tervice of one of the British officers 
of the garrison, and who. passing and 
re-patting Trimbakji’s cell, sang the 
tafonrtation he wished to convey in a 
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careless manner, which disarmed 
suspicion. 

The English Church was conse¬ 
crated by Bishop Heber on lOlh July 
1823. In the 16th century the Silk 
Industry here employed about six 
thousand persons. It b now believed 
to be confined to one family. 

34 m. Kalysn Junction (R.l. Here 
the line to Madras through Poona 
and Raichur branches off S.E. 
(Route 26). This b a very ancient 
town. In 1780, the Mahrattas having 
cut off the supplies from Bombay and 
Salsette. (he Government of Bombay 
determined to occupy the Konkan 
opposite Thana as far as the Ghats. 
Accordingly several posts were seizsd, 
and Kalyan amongst them; and here 
Captain Richard Campbell was placed 
with a garrison. Nana Famavb 
forthwith assembled a large force to 
recover Kalyan, on which be set a 
high value, and attacked the English 
advanced post at the Ghats, and 
killed or made prisoners the whole 
detachment. He then compelled 
Ensign Fyfe, the only surviving 
officer, to write to Captain Campbell 
(hat, unless he sutrendered. be would 
put all his prisoners, twenty-six in 
number, to death, storm Kalyan, 
and put all the garrison to the sword. 
To thb Campbell replied that "the 
Nana was welcome to the town if be 
could lake iL" After a spirited defence 
he was relieved by Colonel Hartley, 
on the 24th May, iust as the Mahrat- 
tas were about to storm. The remains 
of buildings round Kalyan are very 
extensive; and Fryer, who visited 
the place in 1673, "gazed with 
astonbhment on ruins of stately fab- 
rica, and many traces of departed 
magnificence.” 

Between Kalyan and Igatpuri the 
railway (completed 1863) ascends 
from the Konkan to the Deccan 
plateau by the mountain pass known 
as (be Thai Ghat. 

30 m. Vosind. alt. 178 ft. The 
incline up the Thai Ghat com¬ 
mences. Most beautiful In September 
owing to the wild flowers. The 
country below the Ghats b inundated, 
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■nd the Ghau thenwelvcs all caacadea 
and loirtnu. 

59 m. Alsaoo lUtion. for Tansa 
Lake (p. 27). 

75 m. Kasara Malion (R.). 970 n. 
above the tea. Here the steeper ascent 
of the Ghat begins. In 9 m. the line 
(opened 1865) ascends 1050 fL higher 
from Kasara to Igatpuri. There are 
ten tunnels of an aggregate length of 
2281 yd., flve viaducts and eleven 
bridges. 

At 79| m. was the reverwng 
station, avoided (1917) by a realign¬ 
ment. The Ehegaon Viaduct U 182 ft. 
above the valley. The ascent termin¬ 
ates at 85 m., Igatporl D.B. (R.l. 
where the electniication also ter¬ 
minates. 

Igatpuri, properly Wigatpura, ‘the 
town of dimculties,” so-called on 
account of the precipitous road, if a 
sanatorium. 1900 ft. above the sea. 
and summer resort of Europeans 
from Bombay. Half a mile from the 
sution a picturesque We supplies 
Igaipuri and Kasara with eacellent 
water. The line to Manmad was 
opened in 1861. the raiU having 
been carted up the Thai Ghat before 
the work there was finished. To the 
S. can be seen the peak of Kalsubai 
(5427 ft.), the highest mountain in 
the Presidency, and Sivajl’s hiB-foru 
of Alang, Bitangad. Aundha and Art. 

91 m. Ghoti. The Wilson dam 
(270 ft. high) is 21 m. S. The Darna 
river dam. an important irrigation 
work finished in 1912, is 2 m. from 
Asvali station (101 m.). 

113 m. Deolall station. Dunng both 
world wars this served as a transit 
camp for troops arriving from or 
proceeding to Europe. It is also a 
bill-resort much patronised by Pariia 
and others from Bombay. 

117 m. Nasik Road station * D.B. 
The town, the Nasika of PloUmy, 
2000 ft. above sea-level, lies 5 m. 
N.W. of the sution. A tramway and 
taxi-cabs convey passengers. The 
Security Printing Preu (19251, the 
Currency Note Press (1928) and a 
Police Training College are Urge 
establishments. The Western India 


Golf-coune at Nasik is a favourite 
resort for the residents of Bombay. 
There is accommodation at the Club¬ 
house for bachelors and also for 
married couples. Visitors belonging 
to recognised clubs are eligible for 
temporary membership. The clitnate 
is equable and pleasant. There is a 
motor ramp at the railway station. 

Nasik is a very holy place of the 
Hindus.' owing to its position on the 
banks of the sacred River Godavari 
(the Ganges of the Deccan) flowing 
to the Bay of Bcnpl about 19 m. 
from iu source at Trimbak. and may 
be called the Western Benares. The 
sanctity of the river was revealed by 
Roma to the Rishi Gautama. Tlw 
Godavari and the Ganges are said 
to issue from the tame source by 
an underground passage. 

Many hundreds of families of 
Brahman priesu reside here. Hindus 
of rank on visiting it leave a record 
of their visit with their Upadhya. 
or "family priest,” for each noble 
family has such a priest at each 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. In this 
record are entered the names of the 
visitor's ancestors, and thus the 
pedigree of every Hindu chief is to 
be found in the keeping of these 
Upadhyas. Even Sir Jang Bahadur 
(1816-77), the de facto ruler of Nepal, 
had his Upadhya at Natik. The Ute 
Caekwar owed his succession to this, 
for when, in 1874, the Gackwjr, 
Malhar Rao, was deposed, and an 
heir sought for, the family Upadhya 
at Nasik supplied proofs of the 
young prince’s legitinute descent from 
Praup Rao. brother of Damaji II. 
the third Gaekwar. 

At Nasik the nver, here 80 yd. 
broad, is lined on either side with • 
flights of steps, and dotted with 
temples and brines, and the view 
along the banks when hundreds of 
men and women are bathing is ex¬ 
tremely picturesque. The part of the 
town which stands on the right bank 
of the river is built upon three hills, 

• Tlw Kumbh MeU (p. 40) is bsU here 
frtry twelfth yctf • 
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lod is divided into the Ne« town N. 
•nd the Old Town S. The quarter on 
the left bank, where are the chief 
objects of interest, is called Pancharari. 
Thie manufacture of brass and copper 
ware, especially of idols, caskets, 
botes, chains, lamps, etc., flourishes 
here. Specimens of the beautiful 
old work may occasionally be found 
In the "old" copper bazar. 

The temples of Nasik, thou^ 
picturesque, have no striking archi* 
icctural features. The 5viindar Narayan 
Temple stands at the head of the 
Ghats on the W. side of the city, 
dose to the Sati gate and ground, 
tod is a miracle of art. A marble 
tablet over the E. doorway records 
that it was built in 1736 by one of 
Holkar's Sardars. The cost of the 
temple and the flight of 68 steps which 
lead to the river it said to have been 
about 10 lakhs. Once a year, on 
the Kartik full moon (November* 
ITecember). the temple and steps are 
brilliantly lighted, ^low the temple 
may be seen the templet of Batajt and 
of the H’kitf Kama, and the Memorial, 
erected to the Raja of Kapurthala. 
who died in 1870, near Aden, on his 
Way to Europe. From it the river is 
tmssed by the Victoria Bridge, com- 
Pleied in 1897. 

Half a mile to the E.. on the Pan- 
diavati side, it a fine house of the 
Hattia family. From here a walk a 
lew hundred yards up a lane leads to 
five very old and lolly banyan trees 
(Ocar Imlirai. Under the largest is a 
tmalt building which marks the 
entrance to the Slta Gopha. or Sita's 
Cave, which rtone but Hindus may 
mter. The cave was Sita's hiding- 
place, and it was from here that 
Havana, disguised as a religious 
mendicant, carried her away to Lanka 
iCeylon). Near the cave it the great 
temple dedicated to Kala Rama, or 
“Black Rama." It stands in an 
oblong stone enclosure, with ninety- 
arches. To the W., up stream, ai^ 
just before reaching the river tide, b 
•be oldest temple in the place, Kapale- 
swar, “God of the Skull." a name of 
Sba. The ascent to it b by filly stone 


steps. It b said to be six hundred 
years old. but there b no Nandi bull 
in front. Opposite to it the river foams 
and rushes in a rocky bed. Rama b 
said to have passed hb long batibh* 
ment at Nasik. Ranu Kund b the 
place where the god b said to have 
bathed; hence it b specially sacred, 
and ashes of the dead are taken there 
to be washed away. Down the stream, 
about 20 yd., are three temples 
erected by Ahalya Bai of Indore. 
One b a large square building, with 
a stone foundation and brick super¬ 
structure, dedicated to Rama; N. of 
it b a tong dharmsala. About 200 11. 
down the stream b Naru Saakar'a 
temple, with an elaborately carved 
portico and a large stone ctKiosure; 
this b the last of the temples at the 
water's edge on the Panchavati side. 

At the E. end of the dty on the 
S. bank b the hill of Sutuu' 'AU. and 
another called Jmugarli, or Old 
Fort, on which b a square building 
in which Aurangzeb's chief oflidab 
used to reside. They command fine 
views over the dty. W. of these are 
the Jam! MasjM and the Sarkar 
Wada, an old palace of the Peshwa 
(Chief of the Mahrattas), at present 
used for Government olfic^ lu 
beautiful carved woodwork has been 
removed; but there are fine examples 
in the town. 

Sharaapur Hi m.) b the scat of 
the mission founded by the Church 
Missionary Society in 1833, in the 
Junawadi part of Nasik. and removed 
here by Mr W, S. Price in 1833. There 
was connected with this mission an 
African Asylum for youths rcuned 
from slavery, and from here Living¬ 
stone’s Saiik boyi were drawn. It 
was closed in 1873. and the boys were 
taken to the E. coast of Africa. A new 
church was built in 1898. 

3 m. to the S.W. of Nasik, on the 
Bombay road, b a group of tw-enty- 
Ihree Roddhbl Caves, called Panda 
Ijna (Hinayana), dating from the 
Isl century B.C. to the 2od century 
A.D., and some of which were altered 
in the 6th or 7lh century a.d. They 
are on the easternmost of the three 
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conical peaks which form the ex- 
tremity of the Trimbak range. The 
caves include three large viharas or 
halls, and one fine chaitya or chapel, 
and ore excavated at the back of a 
terrace 3S0 ft. above the level of the 
plain. The path to the caves,' which 
are number^ from W. to E., reaches 
the terrace about the middle of them. 

Nos. 3, 10 and 18 are the most 
interesting. No. 3 b a Urge vihara. 
measuring 41 ft. by 46 ft. and having 
a stone bench and eighteen cells 
round the sides and end walls. In 
the veranda, behind a decorated 
screen rail, are six octagonal pilUrs. 
each carrying four elephants, or 
bullocks or horses, on their capitals; 
and above these b a frieze of rail 
pattern, with a band of animals at 
the bottom of it. The sculptured 
door leading into the cave resembles 
the gateways of the Sanchi tope 
fp. 133): over it arc the three Buddhist 
symbols of the Bodhi tree (p. 46). the 
dagoba or lope, and the chakra or 
wheel of the law. and on each aide 
of it b a guardian dwarpal. In the 
centre of the end wall of the cave b 
a Urge rrUef of a dagoba. The detaite 
of thb cave and of No. 10 are almost 
identical, but the Utter U of much 
earlier date; the carved screeru and 
rail patients in both of them are 
specUlly noticeable. 

The vihara No. 10 measures 43 f). 
by 45 f).; it dates from shortly afler 
the Karli Cave (p. 342), and the 
carving in it is much more graceful 
and pleating than that in the copy 
of it. No. 3. 

No. 18 it the Chaitya Cave, oldest 
and nearly contemporary with the 
Karli Cave. The front, which b 
decorated with Buddhist railings, 
dagobas. serpents and chaitya win* 
dows. b extremely effective; the 
eUborale carving in the head of the 
doorway under the great window. 

' The account of iImm cs tss is taken 
mainly from the moaumemal work on 
the Con Ttmpltt af Imdut, by Fsraussan 
and Dur g sa s, publntied by order of the 
Secretary of State tor India in I8W. Tboaa 
who ore apecially intemtad in the aubiect 
will And Ina original woch indiap a na a bla. 


whKh b hnuhed with a representa¬ 
tion of wooden beams, simulates the 
wooden fraiiKwork with which such 
windows were once fitted. The in¬ 
terior measures 39 ft. by 22i ft. by 
23} n., and b divided ^ two rows 
of five plain octagonal columns into 
a nave and two aisles; at the end of 
the nave five more columns run 
round the back of a dagoba 6} ft 
high and 5} ft. diameter. 

No. 21 b the third Urgest vihara, 
measuring from 37} ft. to 44 It. 
acrosa and 61 It. deep. The veranda b 
carried by four octagonal columits. 
with bell-shaped capitals. On either 
side of the hall are eight celb, and 
in the end stall are three cells and an 
antechamber, from which two more 
ceUs open; all three walls are faced 
by a low bench. The antechamber to 
the shrine has two carved columns: 
the door of the Utter b flanked by 
tsvo gigantic dwarpab. Inside it b a 
colotsal sealed image of Buddha. 
10 ft. high, attended by two choart- 
bearers. 

The other caves, which have 
not been described, contain little of 
inlercst. or have been damaged. There 
are cbtems on live terrace, which 
affords beautiful views of the country 
round Nasik. 

On the road to Trimbak from 
Nasik (18 m. W. by road) are several 
stone-faced wells, and at Prayag 
Tilth, on the right of the road, b a 
beautiful tank lined with stone, and 
with two small pagodas built by 
Ahalya Bai of Indore. Near AnjaMri 
two conical hills, about 900 ft. high, 
face each other on cither side of the 
road. From these the hills run in 
fantastic shapes to Trimbak. where 
they form a gigantic crescent from 
1210 to 1500 ft high. Below thb 
mounuin wall, which has near the 
top a scarp of about 100 H., b the 
small town deriving its name from 
7W. '‘three" and Amhak, "eyx," 
"the ihree-cyed" being a name of 
Siva. The Fort stands 1800 ft. above 
the town, and 4248 ft. above the sea. 

The Temple of Trimbakeswar, E 
of the town, not far from where the 
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Nuik road enlera. was built by 
Balaji Baji Rao, third Pcshwa (1740- 
1761). It stands in a stone ettclosure. 
which has no corridor, but a portico, 
which is the music gallery, and is 
40 ft. high. The ascent is by steps 
outside, and non-Hindus are per¬ 
mitted to mount in order to look into 
the interior of the temple, which none 
but Hindus may enter. A flight of six 
hundred and ninety steps up a hill 
at the back of Trimbak leads to the 
ucred source of the River Codavcri, 
where "the water trickles drop by 
drop from the lips of a carven image 
shrouded by a canopy of stone" into 
a tank below. This is the sacred batb- 
ing-place of pilgrims, and te called 
•he Kushiwart. The Sinhast festival 
lasts for 13 months once every 12 
lean. Bathing is said to cleanse from 
•he worst sins. At the S. end is a 
lentple to Siva. 

147 m. Lasalgaoo. Chandravati, 
overhung by a line hOl-fort. aU. 
3^ ft., commanding a pass into 
l^handesh, is 14 m. N. by a good 
•osd. The Maharaia Holkar is hered¬ 
itary Patel of Chandor, conflrmed 
hy a Treaty in 1818. The fort was 
•alcen by the British in 1804. and 
<• 8 x 10 in 1818. 

156 m. Summit station, on the 
watershed of the Tapti basin flowing 
mto the Arabian Sea and the God- 
svari flowing into the Bay of Bengal. 

182 m. Maiunad (Manmar) Junc- 
hon. D.B. (R.), for the Dhoiid and 
Maninad chord line between the 
N.E. and S.E, branches of the Ontral 
,7' Th« Godavari Valley branch 
M'KIO) of the former Hyderabad State 
8y. (metre-gauge) runs from here to 
iJaulatabad and Aurangabad (for 
•« Caves of Ellora) and to Secun^r- 
“wd (Route 4). About 4 m. S. are 
•he Ankai Tankai Forts, now in 
•“•ns, and seven Buddhist caves of 
J®me interest. Between the caves and 
w station rises a curious hill called 
Ram Gulni ("one finger " hill), sur- 
•n^nted by a natural obelisk of trap 
ntek 80 or 90 ft. high. 

^ m. Chalisgaoa Junction, bead- 
•Iturters of the West Khsndcsh 


District, acquired from Holkar by 
the Treaty of Mahidpur in ISIS. At 
7 m. is a bridge over the Ginu river, 
on a branch (33 m.) at Dhnlia (D.B.), 
which is connected by a motor service 
with Nardana (District Bungalow) on 
the Tapti Valley railway, 20 ro. N. 
along the Agra road. The Tapti is 
crossed at Savalda by a bridge (1932). 
110 m. from Dhulia, on the same 
road, is Kalghat (Irupection Bunga¬ 
low), on tbe Narbada, which is 
crossed by a road-bridge 2269 ft. 
long (toll). 

232 m. Pachora Junction. N.G. 
branch to Pohur (23 m. for Ajanta 
Caves) and Jamner (33 m.). 

261 m. Jalgaeo Junction for A>ania 
Caves (Route 3). Headquarters of the 
East Khandesh District, also acquired 
from Holkar in 1818. The railway lo 
this point was opened in 1862. For¬ 
merly the haunt of aboriginal hill- 
tribes and wild tribes, it has become 
a prosperous and fertile cotton- 
growing district, with cotton-gins and 
presses, and cotton-spinning mills. 
But in the hills that enclose it on the 
N., E. and S. the tiger and leopard 
still roam and bears are lo be found. 
Sambhar and spotted deer may also 
be seen. There are several advanced 
educational institutions in the dty. 
A civil Hospital was erected by public 
subscription in memory of King 
Edward Vll. Connected with it is a 
District Nursing Association, with a 
capital, publicly subscribed, of Rs. 
80,000. to supply nurses to this 
hospital and to district dispensaries. 

From Jalgaon a branch (1900) runs 
10 Amalner and joins the Tapti Valley 
railway (p. 136). At 3 m. is a bridge 
over the Gima river. 

Anabirr Junction. 33 m. W. from 
Jalgaon. Terminus of the Tapti Valley 
railway from Surat (160 m.). Amalner 
has a High School and an Institute of 
Philosophy, also a cotton-mill: an 
important commercial centre. 

276 m. Bhusawal Junction (R.). 
(Insp. Bung, available with permission 
of t^ Asst.-Collector, E. Khandesh, 
Jalgaon; no servants or supplies.) 
An important railway colony (1863). 
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Junction for the Nagpur Branch 
(Route 7). 

A through carriage is run daily 
from Bhusawal to Surat, rid Jalgaon 
and Amalner (on the Tapti Valley 
railway, sec above) in connection 
with ^e Howrah-^mbay mail ria 
Nagpur. 

N. of Bhusawal the railway (1846) 
passes between the Satpura and 
Vindhya ranges on the W. and the 
Mahadeo Hills on the these 
ranges constitute the geographical 
divisions between Hindusun (N. 
India) and the Deccan or South* 
country. 

279 m. the Tapti Bridge, 3J56 f). 
long (1872). The ftrsl bridge built 
was abandoned in consequence of the 
inferior nature of the stone of which 
it was constructed. The Tapti drains 
Berar and the Satpura range. There 
is a causeway for road traffic down¬ 
stream. 

310 m. Burhanpur station (3 m. to 
town) on the Tapti river road to 
Amraoti. There is a very line D.B. in 
the Imad Shahi Palace, part of which 
has been restored. Burhanpur has 
been a place of much imponance, 
and was walled in by the first Asaf 
Jah in 1731. The neighbourhood 
contains several Muslim ruins and a 
curious aqueduct still in use. In the 
town are two handsome mosques— 
the Jami Masjid and the Bibi Masjid. 
The BatUhahi XUa —a ruined dtadcl 
and palace—is on a blulT overlooking 
the TapU river. The Mughal water¬ 
works were constructed for the most 
part between 1618 and 16S0. 

Founded in 1400 by Nasir Khan 
of the Farrukhi Dynasty of Khan- 
desh. the dty was annexed to the 
Mughal Ifmpirc by Akbar in 1596. 
It the capital of the Deccan 
province of the Empire when in 1614 
Sir Thomas Roc, ambassador from 
James 1 to •’The Great Mogul.** 
passed through, and paid his respects 
to the Viceroy Prince Parviz. son of 
Jahangir, and it was near here at 
ZaJiubod that Shah Jahan's wife, the 
"Lady of the Tal,** died in 1629 (see 
p. 213). In 1635 the scat of govern¬ 


ment was transferred to Aurangabad 
(p. 66), but between 1720 and 1728 
it was the headquarters of the Nizam 
Asaf Jah. It was occupied by the 
army under General Wellesley on 
I6lh October IS03, given back to 
Sdndia the next year, but was trans¬ 
ferred again to the British in I860. 

The priiKipal hondicraA is the pro¬ 
duction of silk cloths embroidered 
with gold and silver lace, in the some 
manner as described by Tavernier in 
1658. It is also the centre of a gold 
and silver wire industry, the drawing 
of which can be seen by arrangement. 
Vines planted by Aurangzeb still 
produce grapes. 

322 m. from Bombay te CTiandiii 
station, 7 m. from Asirgarb, con¬ 
spicuous from the railway, standing at 
an elevation of 2300 ft. above sea- 
level. A conveyance must be arranged 
for from Burhanpur (16 m.) with the 
assistance of the Tahsildar. It is best 
to stop a night at Asirgarb R.H. (all 
supplies to be uken). The ascent is 
long, and involves a climb of well 
over 1000 ft. The fortifications and 
gateways are in a good state of pre¬ 
servation. The walls were breached 
(W. and E.) and the fort captured 
on 2ls( October 1803 by Colonel 
Stevenson, and again taken on 9th 
April 1819 by Generals Doveton and 
Malcolm. It was one of the most 
important forts, being on the main 
line of communication with (he 
centre of India. Until 1904 it was 
garrisoned, but (he barracks are now 
dismantled, and some interesting 
cannon have been removed to Nag¬ 
pur. At certain times the fortifications 
are beset by bees, which arc very 
dangerous. 

339 m. Doogargnon, watershed of 
the Tapti and Norisada basins. 

353 m. khandwa Junction station. 
D.B. (R.). A civil station (Ratagorh 
on a rid|^ N.E.). the headquarters 
of the District of Nimar in Madya 
Pradesh, the former Central Provinces 
Khandwa was c-reated a municipality 
in 1867. From here the metre-gauge 
system of the Western Railway runs 
N. to Mhow, Indore, and through 
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WtAiern Malwa to Ajmer, and (hence 
to Agra, a favourite route. (See 
Routes 8 and 10.) The town is sup¬ 
plied with water from Mohghat 
tcservoir (4 miles) and is lit by 
electric light. Khandwa a a place 
of considerable antiquity, tradition¬ 
ally surrounded by the Khandava 
forest of (he Mahabharau. Four 
luods or small tanks, with stone 
embankments, have been constructed 
round the town in the direction of 
the four points of the compass. On 
the bank of each tank b a temple, 
hut only oik of them is in use. The 
Padma (l.olus) Kund has an inscrip¬ 
tion of 1132. OfK of the temples at 
Rameswar has the appearance of a 
cave. 

417 m. Ilarda station, D.B. good. 
An important man for the capon of 
pain, cotton and seeds. Here (he 
railway enters the great wbeatlicld 
of the Narbada Valley, which extends 
to Jubbulpore. A good road, starting 
from Harda, leads to Indore, crossing 
the Narbada river, bounds^ of the 
i- P. and Bcrar, at Handia (Fon). 

^ ra. Itarsi Junction, D.B. (R.|. 
The Central Ry. broad-gauge Uik 
to Delhi (Route 9) runs N. Ha Bhopal 
fp- 131), Bina (junction for Katni. 
P- 37), Jhansi (branch 137 m. to 
Kanpur). Gwalior (p. 144) and 

Agra (p. 211). A braiKh to Nagpur 
wi* tP-i from Itarsi runs S. through 
®etul, opened for through traffic in 
1924 (p. 110 ). From Amla Junction 
(•I m.) a B.O. branch goes E. (54 m.) 

Wtrt the narrow-gauge system at 
Pansia through (he Chhindwara 
coalOeld. 

The Bctul District b cool but 
"’alarious- the elevation varies from 
IW to 2200 ft. In the E. and S. the 
Mahadeo hills are higher, the Khamla 
it* the S.W. comer being 
”87 ft. above sea-level. The open 
•fact lies in the centre of the District, 
•nd grovn wheat as its chief crop; 
^“ ^“P r^ing this tract the country 
j* very broken and clad with forest, 
fhe Tapti, Narbada and Wardha 
nveri have sources at the lop of the 
plateau, and find their way to the 


plains below through rocky valleys, 
often of great beauty. The heavy 
forest in the outlying portions of (he 
dbtrin still provides fair big-game 
shooting, though it is hard (o teach 
owing to the broken character of the 
country. The small-game shooting is 
poor. Thirty-six per cent, of (he popu- 
latran of the DUtrict are aboriginals. 

Bctul, 67 m. from Itarsi (D.B.), 
b connected with Qlichpur, Chhind¬ 
wara, Itarsi and Nagpur by metalled 
roads. Along all these roads there are 
good Rest-houses, or inspection 
bunpUows, 8 or 10 m. apart, but they 
are in charge of chaukiJart only, and 
visitors mutt arrange to bring their 
own food and servants with them. The 
only complete D.Bs. are at Shahpur 
(on the Itarsi road), at Mului (on 
the Nagpur road) and at headquarters. 

fhe district b well worth a visit, 
if only for iu scenery; the sleep sec¬ 
tions, where the railway enters and 
leaves the plateau, afford a most 
pleasant prospect, especially at (he 
end of the rams or In the early cold 
weather. 

505 m. from Bombay on the line 
to Jubbulpore. PIparya station. There 
is a comforubk D.B. close to the 
sution. A good road leads in 32 m. S. 
to Pacbmarhl. the hill-station of 
Madya Pradesh. The sUtion b 3500 ft. 
above sea-level. There is a D.B. at 
.Singanaraa (19 m.); (be ascent from 
here, which is 12 m. long, b very 
pretty. Good big-game shooting in 
(be forests below the station may 
be had by special arrangements with 
the Forest Department. Motor-cars 
are available at Pipary a (Pachraarhi 
Motor Service Company), and single 
seats in cars, mail bus and motor- 
lorries; time about three hours. 
There is a Pachmarhi Hotel (a con¬ 
verted D.B.) close to the Club, and 
boarding-houses. The scenery b very 
fine, and there ore numerous roads 
and drives leading to view-points such 
as the Bee Falls. 

A visitor would do well to take 
hb own molor-car. Acoommodatioo 
b strictly limited. The local Fork- 
marki Cmidr may be oonsulled. 
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On the S. edge of the Pachnurhi 
plateau b Chaara];arh, a tquarc* 
headed blaflT which risea to 4385 ft. 
in the Mahadeo Hilb. It it reached 
through a ravine paat the Cave of 
Mahadeo. where a iprtng flow* from 
beneath an archway 300 ft. within 
the hill. The pbee b thronged in 
February and March by pilgrims, 
who usually take the S.E. route from 
Chhindwara. 

Between 590 m. Bikrampar and 
597 m. Bhiiooi the railway crosses 
the Narbada river. The first bridge, 
which was built in 1863-65. was 
washed away by heavy floods on 
21st September 1926: and the present 
bridge was opened for traflic in June 
1928. It consists of su spans of 169 ft. 
from centre to centre of the steel 
trestle piers, and two spans of 40 ft. 
also on steel trestles at either end. 
The whole of the steel, amounting to 
about 2800 tons, was supplied from 
Messrs Tau's works at Tatanagar 
(p. 116). 

616 m. JCBBl'LPORE Junction. 
733 m. from Calcutta by Allahabad 
route (R.). An important dvil and 
miliury sution. caublished 1819. 
A N.G. railway runs to Nainpur 
Jutsetioo (whence there are branch 
lines running W. to Seoni and Chbind- 
wara and E. to Mandia). 69 m. S. of 
Jubbulpore. and 73 m. farther on to 
Gondia Junction, on the old Bcngal- 
Nagpur Une (p.lll ). The town is 
about a mile from the railway station 
and divided from the omtonment on 
the S. by the railway. The Great 
North Road from Nagpur to Mirra- 
par has been diverted to a submersible 
bridge at Tilwaraghat. 4 m. lower 
down the Nerbudda from the old 
ferry. This bridge b 1222 ft. long, 
with six main arches of reinforced 
concrete and 98 ft. clear span, com¬ 
pleted in 1932. The N.G. railway 
bridge (p. Ill) b nearly 3 m. above 
the ferry. 

Jubbulpore (1318 ft.) ranks as the 
second dty in Madya I^desh. Water 
is plentiful near the surface, and the 
clirate b comparatively oooL The 
town (pop. including cantonments. 


207,511) and station are well laid 
out and well cared for. The VictorU 
Town Hall has a statue of the Queen- 
Empress. There ate Protesunt and 
Roman Catholic Churches, six High 
Schoob and three colleges. Training 
College and Robertson College 
(founded at Saugor in 1836, and 
transferred here in 1873). and the 
Hitkarm College in the dty. It has 
always been an imporunt military 
centre, and the British Government 
located their great gun-carriage 
factory there, I m- N.E. of the railway 
sution. Close to the railway sution 
b a well-fumished dharmiala, named 
after the late Raja Gokuldass, whose 
sUtue b placed in front of the 
building. 

In the administration of India by 
the English few subjecu have created 
more interest than the suppression 
of the Thags iThugs), a fraternity 
devoted to the mur^r of human 
beings by strangulation. The prindpal 
agent in hunting down these criminals 
was Colonel Sleetnan,' appointed 
1829, and it was at JuMulpore that 
a number of Thag informers and 
their families were formerly cciifincd. 
and the once-famous “School of 
Industry“ was established in 1836 by 
Capuin Low. OriginaUy there were 
2500 of these peo^e in confinement 
here. The “School" was closed in 
1889, and is now used as a Refor¬ 
matory School for boys and as an 
Industrial School, where carpentry 
and other crafu are taught. 

The Marble Rocks, known to 
Indians as Bhcra Ghat, are 13 m. 
from Jubbulpore. About 4| m. to the 
W. b a retiurkablc ancimt fortress 
of the Gond Kings, known as the 
Madan Mahal, which is perdicd on 
the summit of a huge granite boulder. 
At 9) m. a branch road turns to the 
rocks. On the high ground above the 

* Cotooel Sit W. Skeman'i Ramtln mml 
RttaUttuam af an tmiiam OC>cud wid 
Oura m OwA m araona ibt 
(saemBtina booln ever writtrn on India. 
Maadowa Taylor’s Cmifmum af m Tk>t •• 
lha finast uj all his works althouah ha took 
no pa^ Dr O. P. Bhalnaair driued (1939) 
a rvliaiooa mociTa, cooaldariisf ibcm 
dMOitl. 
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lower cfKl of the righl side of ihe 
lorfc are two small D.Bs.. and 100 yd. 
beyond the bungalow is a flight of 
107 itooe steps, some of them carved, 
'^hich leads to the Madanpur Temptr, 
utrrounded by a circular stone cn- 
>.laiure. All round it are tigures of 
the sixty-four Joginis. much muti- 
Ulcd. Three-quarters of a mile beyond 
the temple hill the Narbada may be 
reached above the gorge at the point 
where its waters plunge down the 
Dhuandhar or Smoke Cascade into 
the cauldron at the upper end of the 
Marble Rocks. In a recess below the 
bungalow is the embarkation place 
for a trip by boat up the gorge. Two 
men to row and one to steer are 
required. The white cliffs of mag¬ 
nesian limestone are only 90 fl. to 
105 fl. high, but the effect of the 
(Icaming faces and rifls b extremely 
picturesque, especially under moon¬ 
light; the water b said to be 150 fl. 
Oeep in places. Near the entrance to 
the gorge, which b about I m. long, 
h a spot named the “Monkey’s 
Leap ” Farther on. to the right, b an 
inscription cut by order of Madho 
Rso Bcshsva (1761-72), and near the 
of the gorge are some curiously 
tbaped rocks called the Hathi ka 
P«w. or Elephant's Foot. The gorge 
is closed by a cascade waterfall over 
■* barrier of rocks. There arc usually 
lirge nests of wild bees on Ihe rocks, 
and care must be uken not to indie 
them by smoking or firing guns. Near 
•he liindinf-pisce b a memorial of a 
foung engineer offloer who was 
drowned in seeking to escape Ihe 
attack of infuriated bees. 

MO m. from Bombay. Slhora 
Road station. 

At Babswibond (17 m. N.W.) b a 
Jstn statue 12 fl. high. Thb pUce b 
^lievcd to be the Tholobona of 
nolemy. Many ruins of temples are 
round here. A Sali pillar, dated 1298. 
"uy ibo be seen. 

At Rupoalb. 3 m. from Bahuri- 
h*»d and about 19 m. from Sibora 
railwray station, there b a rock 
•thet of the Emperor Asoka, eo- 
P»ved about 232 a.c. It b the oldest 
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inscription, and the only one of its 
kind in Madya Pradesh. 

673 m. Katni Junction for the loop 
(210 m.) from Ilarsi (p. 35). tla 
Bhopal (p. 131), Bina and Saugor 
(p. 138); branch S.E. to the coal¬ 
fields at Umarhi I Rewah Stale), 36 m., 
and thence to Bilaspur (197 m.) 
(p. 1 14). Kami, near tlic louice of the 
Son river, b famous for l)ie manu¬ 
facture of lime and cement and lire 
preparation of stone slabs. 

At BiUhri, 8 m. S.W. of Murwara. 
which adioins Kami Junction, images 
and sculptured stones arc scattered 
all about the village and built into 
the bouses, but few temples now 
remain. A small fort was partly 
destroyed during the Mutiny of 1857. 

At Barganii (6 m. from Salaiya 
station. 33 m. from Kami, on the 
Kalni-Bina line) is a temple dating 
from the 5ih or 6th century a.0. 
Several other ruins— Brahmanical 
and Jain—are about a mile to the W.; 
on the banks of the Kami river are 
more remains. The stones are beauti¬ 
fully carved. 

734 m. Salaa station (R. and Govt. 
D.B.). A town in the Rewa State, 
once the headquarters of the Bagh- 
elkhand Political Agency. A good 
motor road rtms E., connecting to 
the Great Deccan Road (21 m.). 
whence Rewa (31 m., altitude 1042 ft.) 
can be reached. 

To the W, b a motor road which 
passes through Panna. Khajurabo 
(p. 143), Chhatarpur, Nowgong and 
Jhansi. The scenery in l)ie Kain 
Valley b striking Near Satna were 
found the remains of (he Bharhul 
stupa (180 B.C.), removed to the 
Calcutta Museum in 1876. At Band- 
hogarh. S. of Rewa. 23 important 
inscriptions (a.d. 200.400) close a gap 
in Indian hbtory. 

782 m. Manikpur Junction station. 
From thb place a branch of the 
Central Railway, formerly the Indian 
Midland Railway, runs W, (1889) to 
Jhansi. 181 m. (p. 139). 

The Bombsy-Calcutla mail trains 
do not touch Allahabad, but drop 
passengers for that place at ChbeoU 
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sution, which is about 3 m. from 
Allahabad Junction. From Maiukpur 
orditury trains proceed direct to 

840 m- Natal Junction (R.). Close 
by n the JaU, one of the lartest in 
India: there are also a Leper Mission 
and Asylum here. The forrrw East 
Indian Railway reached here in 1864. 

2 m. farther the line crosses the Jumna 
by a bridge (14 spans of 203 fl. and 

3 of 30 ft., opened 1863), and enters 

844 m. ALLAHAaAD Junction • 

(alu 312 ft.). 312 m. from Calcutta, 
otte of the largest towns in Uttar 
Pradesh (pop. 333.362). and seat of a 
premier University and a High 0>urt 
(established 1866). It it situated on the 
left bank of the Jumna, on the wedge 
of land between it artd the Canges. 

The Fort stands near the junction 
of the two rivers. The Civil Station. 
Cantonments, and City stretch W. 
and N.W. 6 m. from this point. The 
present Fort and City were built by 
Akbar in 1583. but the Aryans pos¬ 
sessed a very ancient dty here called 
Prayag. which the Hindus now call 
Prag (place of sacrifice). It is a very 
sacred place with them, as they 
believe that Brahma performed a 
sacrifice of the horse here, in memory 
of his recovering the four Vedas. Tlta 
merit of almsgiving to Brahmaru is 
enhanced a thousandfold if the gift 
it made at Prayag. 

In A.O. 643 Hiuen Tsang. the 
Buddhist pilgrim, visited and de¬ 
scribed tbe town. It wtu ftrst con¬ 
quered by the Muslims in 1194. 
under Shahab-ud-din-Ghori. It re¬ 
ceived the name of Allahabad in 1384. 
and was made the capital of a Pro¬ 
vince. At tbe end of Akbar's reign 
Prince Salim, afterwards the Emperor 
Jahangir, governed it and lived in the 
Fort. Jahangir's eldest ton. Khusru. 
rebelled against him. but was de¬ 
feated in 1606 and put under the 
custody of his brother Khurram. 
afterwards the Emperor Shah Jahan. 
Khusru died in 1622. and the Kkiarm 
Bath (see below) oontaiiu hit mauso¬ 
leum. In 1739 Allahabad was taken 
by the Mahrattas. under Ra^oii 
Bbonsla, who held it till 1730. when 


it was tacked by the Pathans of 
Famikhabad under Nawab Ahmad 
Khan. Clive met tbe Emperor Shah 
Alam here in 1765 and concluded a 
treaty by which the diwani (revenue- 
coUeciioo) of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa 
was granted to the E.I. Company.' 
In November 1801 it was ctdid by 
Saadat Ali Khan. Nawab Waair of 
Oudh. to the British. 

Allahabad was the headquarters 
of the Government of the N.W. 
Provinces from 1834 to 1835. when 
the Lieut.-Govemor moved to Agra. 
In 1838, Lord Canning’s famous 
Durbar was held here, after the sup¬ 
pression of the .Mutiny, when Queen 
Victoria's memorable Proclamation 
of Ist November, announcing the 
transfer of the government of India 
from the E.I. Company to the Crown, 
was read. It then again became the 
seat of the N.W.P. admimstralion. 
In 1902 tbe N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh were amalgamated as the 
Umted Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
under a LieuL-Govemor, who was 
replaced in 1920 by a Governor. They 
are now termed Uttar Pradesh. The 
first Indian National Congress was 
held in Allahabad in 1885. Allan 
Hume, I.C.S., presiding. 

The Khusm Bagh, close to tbe 
railway station on the S. side, is 
entered by an old archway, nearl) 
60 ft. high and 46 ft. deep, overgrown 
with creepers. Within tiK garden are 
three square mausolea. That (domedi 
to the E. is the tomb of Prince Khusru, 
son of Jehangir. W. of it is the grave 
of a sister of his, and W. again that 
of his mother, a Rajput lady. They 
are shaded by some fine tamarind 
trees. The interior of the musuoleum 
of Khusru is ornamented with n^y 
Persian couplets, and with paintinp 
of trees and flowers, which are now 
faded. The cenotaph of white marble 
is on a raised platform, without 
inscriptioo. To tbe right and left two 
of Khusru's sons are buried. All three 
monuments have been put into a 

' A picftira sommenvoci t ing this hislocic 
evens may be seen in the Victoria .Memo¬ 
rial tun as Coleuna Ip. wi). 
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Iborottfb suie of conservtiion. E of 
the (Jirdcnt lie the main baiart. 

On the N. tide of the railway Uea 
(•■aing Town, an old European 
quarter, laid out amongst a network 
of wide avenues. Just outside the 
railway station it the Municipal 
Museum, esublisbed in 1931. The 
museum contains a remarkable col* 
lection of great archaeological value 
from Bhita. The terra-cotta coUectMO, 
to narticular, is invaluable. 

The museum also bouses a col¬ 
lection of a Russian. Prof. Nicholas 
Koeriefa’s original paintings, and in 
another, the paintinp of Prof. Asit 
Kumar Haidar. Attached to the 
museum is “Doctor Jaya Kristu 
Vyu" Library, which contains over 
*>(100 old and valuable Sarukrit 
nuiiuscrtpia. The coin cabitKt of the 
museum is notable for ancient Indian 
coins. 

The High Court arsd All Saints' 
Caihcdral, in the I3th-ccnlury Gothic 
Kyle, 223 ft. long by 40 ft. broad, 
budi of red and white stone, are N. 
of the railway station. The throne 
>s a metiMrial of Bishop Johnson of 
Calcutta and Metropolitan of India 
(U7b-98). The organ is exception¬ 
ally fine. St Joseph's, the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, in the Italian 
Kyle, with the Bishop's Palace, a 
Consent and Boys' and Girls' Schools, 
finely laid out. are W. of the Alfred 
Park, and near by b the Chib. There 
IS also the Mac{dierson Park in 
Cantonments. Anand Bhawan. the 
home of the Nehru family, is now 
Congress headquarters. 

In the Alfred Park is the 'Hsonihill 
and Mayne Memarial, with a fine 
Public Library. It comtisemorates two 
former Commissioners of the Allaha- 
had division. The Empress Victoria 
memorial statue, alto in the Alfred 
Park, is a scaled marble figure under 
a sloiK canopy. Beyond the park is 
|ho Circuit House, with pictures be- 
longiog to Begum Sanmi from Sar¬ 
ins; and to the N. of the Alfred 
Park is the Muir CoUege. in the Sora- 
^ style, with a tower 200 ft. high. 
Close by, to the W., is the Afoytr 


Memorial Hall, with a tower 180 ft. 
high. The University (rcsidcnital) was 
founded in 1887. 

Holy Trlnlt) Church is opposite the 
University BiTtldings. near Prayag 
railway station. It conuins a tablet 
in memory of those who perished in 
the Mutiny: another commemorates 
four officers of the BulTs who were 
killed or died during the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843. 

8 m. W. is the important Bomrauli 
Aerodrome. Allahabad is the head¬ 
quarters of the All India Gbding 
Institute. 

Canning Road and Fort Road lead 
to the Fort, built by Akbar in 1383; 
it forms a striking obicet from the 
river. The principal gateway is capped 
with a dome and has a wide vault 
underneath it. The walls are from 
20 ft. to 23 ft. high; below them is a 
moat which can be filled with water. 

Asoha's Fillor.—In front of the 
gateway inside the Fort is the Atoka 
Pillar, which rites 33 ft. above ground. 
It it of stone, highly polished, and is 
of much interest. It was probably 
brought here from Kaushambi (p. 40) 
by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, but some say 
by Akbar. It was fourid lying on the 
ground in the Fort in 1837, and was 
then rc-erccied. On it are inscribed 
the famous Edicts of Asoka (issued 
about 242 B.C.), and also a record 
of the victories (about a.o. 340) of 
Samudragupla (e. a.o. 326-373) and 
one by Jahangir (1605-27), to com- 
mcmoraic his accession to the throne. 
There are also minor inscriptions, 
beginning almost from the Christian 
era. According to James Prinsep 
(p. 92). who deciphered this and 
other Asoka inscriptions in 1838, the 
pillar was lying on the ground when 
tome of the inscriptions were cut. 

Access to the '/jttmm baUding of the 
old Palace, though enclosed by the 
Arsenal, it now possible, by permis¬ 
sion of the Local Military Authority. 
"A square baU, supported by eight 
rows of columns, ei|^i in ea^ row. 
thus making in all sixty-four, sur¬ 
rounded by a deep veranda of double 
columns, with groups of four at the 
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Angles, all sunnounied by bracket 
capitals of the most elegant and 
richest design, and altogether as line 
in style and as rich in ornament as 
anything in India.” * Attached to the 
Fort is a powerful Wireless Instal¬ 
lation. 

The Akshai Bat (Vata) or uadjing 
bonyaa.—Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim (a.d. 62»-45). who visited 
Prayax 643, gives a circumstantial 
description of the undecaying tree. 
In the midst of the dty, he says, stood 
a Brahmanical temple, to which the 
presentation of a single piece of money 
procured as much merit as that of a 
thousand pieces elsewhere. Before the 
principal room of the temple was a 
tree surrounded by the bones of 
pilgrims who had sacrificed their 
lives there. 

The tree is situated under the wall 
of the Palace, and is reached by pro¬ 
ceeding straight on from the pillar. 
Close by is a Step ocugonat well 
flanked by two vaulted octagonal 
chambers. A few steps lead to a dark 
uodergrouod passage, which goes 
33 It straight to the £., then S. 30 ft 
to the tree. As no tree could live in 
such a situation, the stump is no 
doubt renewed from time to time. 
Some images are ranged along the 
passage. In the centre of the place b a 
Ungam of Siva, over which water n 
poured by pilgrims. Geiseral Cunning¬ 
ham, in hb Ancient GtOfrapMjr of 
India, gives an interesting sketch of 
the probable changes in the locality, 
and concludes: ”1 think there con be 
little doubt that the famous tree here 
described b the well-known Akshoi 
Bat or undecaying banyan tree, which 
b still an object of worship at 
AUahahad.” 

The ramparts at the N.E. side of 
the Fort afford a view of Tribeni 
Ghat, the Coaflaence of the Ganges 
which b 1| m. broad, flowing from 
the N., with the Jiunaa, | m. broad, 
flowing from the W., and the mythical 
Saraswati. The shallower and more 

* Hiittry ef tndum and Saturn Ardn- 
Uttnre, by J. Fcr ywon , J. Burgess snd 
R. P. Sp^ g. SWL 


rapid Ganges is of a muddy colour, 
the Jumna b bluer with a deeper 
bed. The .Magh .Mela, a religious fair 
of great antii)uity. it held at Tribeni 
every year, between 15th January and 
15tb February, when thousands of 
pilgrims flock to Allahabad to bathe 
at the junction of tlie sacred riv^: 
and every twcUlh year the festival 
b known as the Kumbh Mela. Kumbh 
Meias arc held in succession every 
three yean at Honiwar <p. 2791, 
Allahabad. Naaik (p. 30). and Ujjain 
(p. 122). At the last, held early m 
February 1954 at Allahabad, some 
350 people were killed and lOOO 
injured by a stampede towards the 
water. The auspicious day b known 
as the Amkwas. 

W. of the Fort is the Mioto Park, 
with the memorial (1910) of the Royal 
Proclamation of the auumpuon of 
the rule of India by the British Crown 
on 1st November 1858. It coiubu of 
a stone tat (pillar), with modallusos 
of Queen Viaoria, King Edward VII. 
and King George V, surmounted 
by four liont bearing the Imperial 
coronet. A Kmg George V Memorial 
was unveiled in 1939. Farther W. up 
stream of the railway brid^ over the 
Jumna it the Ewing Christian College 
of the American Presbyterian .Mission. 

The Akbar Band ruiu N.E. from 
the Fort to Daraganj. Here the rail¬ 
way line to Benares crosKS tbe 
Ganges by tbe Izat bridge of 40 spans 
of 150 (1. each, to Jhusi. N. of the 
old Cantonment tbe railway to Jaun- 
pur (p. 285), Fyrahad, and Luckoow 
crosses tbe Ganges by the Curzon 
Bridge (15 spans of 200 It). 

There ore roadways on the Jumna 
and Curzon railway bridges, by which 
motors can pass. Tbe Izat bridge has 
no roadway, but a pontoon bridge 
carries irafllc between 15th November 
and 15th June. 

The following routes run from 
Allahabad: (I) To Benares, 78 m.. 
and 43 m. on to Ghazipur: (2) to 
Jaunpur. 57 m., Fyzabad, 99 m. and 
Lucknow, 141 m. 

Kaudiambl can be identified with 
the mini existing at Kosam, 38 m. 
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from AlUJiAbBd up the River Jumna 
in the Allahabad Districl. A place 
of great antiquity, it it not very easily 
mebed. It is commonly known from 
the Pali Canon as a Buddhist town 
tnd the Capital of the Vatsa King 
l'da>’aoa. a contemporary of Buddha, 
who flourished in the 6th century B.C. 
ud was a direct descendant of the 
Psndavas. References to the city of 
Kiushambi are to be found in the 
Epics and in the Puranas. 

Near the village of Kosam are 
remains of tbe high bastions and the 
earthen ramparts of an immense 
fortress with a circuit of a little over 
4 m. The ground inside tbe fort, which 
is now cultivated, is thickly strewn 
with old brickbats, the remains of the 
ancient city of Kaushambi. Tbe chief 
object of archaeological interest inside 
the ruined fort b a highly polished 
Asoka pillar with its top broken and 
capiial missing. As it stands now it 
mcasuiBS nearly 2} ft. Unfortunately 
no inscription of Asoka b to be found 
on it. although it contains a number 
of inscriptions ranging from the age 
of the Guptas to the present day. 

Pabhaaa. About 2 m. W. of Kosam 
b the Pabhosa Rock, arhich conlaiiu 
important rock inscriptions. Even 
to^y Pabhosa b a plaa of pilgrim* 
age for the Jains. 

Bhita b II m. by road S.W. of 
Allahabad, and on the opposite side 
of tbe Jumna. Excavations, con¬ 
ducted by Sir J. H. Marshall, while 
liirector-Ccneral of Archaeology, 
showed that Bhita was the site of a 
wttlcroent from prehbtoric ages, and 
that it was a fortified city from the 
Mauryan (321-184 a.c.) down to the 
Gupu (A.O. 320-455) period, when 
it appears to have been given over to 
lungle tribes who were still in the 
neolithic state of culture. 

Arrow-heads of iron, and numer¬ 
ous sling or catapult balb of stone, 
marble and earthenware have been 
found within the walls, the balb 
ranging in dates from the 7th or 8th 
'^tury B.c. to the later Gupta 
period (Am. 455-606). Nearly aU the 
interior of the fort so far excavated 


b occupied by baaars and houses of 
considerable size divided up into 
well-defined blocks by roads and 
narrow alleys. 

The latest buildinp, of the later 
Gupta period, ore characterised by 
the smallness of their rooms and tbe 
poorness of their construction. Below 
these come structures of tbe early 
Gupta or still earlier Kushana(A.D.4^ 
225) period, which ore largely con¬ 
structed out of the remains of earlier 
structures, which, forming tbe third 
stratum, belong to times preceding 
the Kushana dynasty; while the 
fourth and the lowest scries of bouses 
belongs to the period of the Mauryas. 

Floors of well-made concrete and 
of burnt clay occur in tbe lower 
strata, which must go back at least 
some seven hundred or eight hundred 
years b-c., and associated with them 
are well-made vessels of grey and red 
pottery (frequently covered with a 
black metallic ^tte), terra-cotta 
figurines, roof finials, and tbe like. 
Thus, even in those early ages, the 
culture represented here was con¬ 
siderably aidvanced. 

Among the antiquities recovered 
(in the Museum) the most noteworthy 
are—scab of ivory, bronze and stone, 
and scalings of clay, which fumbh the 
names of the bouseboldcrs and of the 
places and people with whom they 
were in correspondence; coins of the 
Kushana Emperors of the North 
of the Andhras of the South, and of 
the kingdoms of Avanti, Kausambi 
and Ajodhya; terra-cotta statues 
and figurines, well-finished in colour, 
which portray in detail the costumes 
of the time; copper and earthenware 
vesseb of manifold shapes and various 
fabrics; goldsmiths' utensib; toilet 
boxes of steatite and marble, personal 
ornaments of many kinds; to which 
may be added also a number of celts 
and stone implements belonging to 
jungle tribes who occupied the 
deserted site. 

Garhwab the name given loawalled 
enclosure surrounding a group of 
temples, in a depression among low 
hills. It b 3 m. from Shankergarh. tbe 
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headquanera of the Raja of Bara, 
which U at 26 m. from Allahabad 
on the Jubbulpore road. About 2 m. 
of this road just preceding Garhwa 
is not motorablc. There are images 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, as well 
as those of the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu in the Hindu mythology. The 
ruins of the big temple in the centre 
arc supported by 16 stone pillars with 
beautiful carvings on than. Several 
inscriptions here indicate that most 
of these buildings were built in the 
days of Chandra Gupu II. but there 
are also inscriptions to indicate that 
this place was famous even before 
the Ist cenlury B.C. 

On the west of the ruins of the 
fort it a big tank, about 600 ft long, 
known os Garhwa Tat 

Jhusi it on the Benares Road iin* 
mediately across the Ganges from 
Allahabad. It was the capital of 
Chandravanshi kings of ancient days 
and is mentioned as Pratiththanpur 
in the sacred books of the Hindus. 
It was an important town even in the 
days of the Gupta dynasty (a.o. 320- 
445), and there is still a big well, 
known as Samudra Koopa. believed 
to have been constructed by the 
fantous King Samudra Gupta In 
1830 an inscription on a copper plate 
was found here which it at Cal^tia 
with the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. South of Samudra Koopa b 
the tomb of a Muslim saint Sheikh 
Taqui. It was built in 1384. and a 
fair is still held there every year. 

Main l ine 

At 856 m. the Tons river b crossed 
by a bridge IIM 0. long (1864). 

892 m. from Bombay, 458 ro. from 
Calcutta. .MIr/apur station (D.B. and 
P.W. Inspection Bungalow). Before 
the opening of the old East Indian 
Railway it was the largest mart on 
the Ganges for grain and cotton; it 
is still a commercial centre of im¬ 
portance. There are excellent sand¬ 
stone quarries near, on which Govern¬ 
ment levies a royalty. Mirzapur b 
noted for its brass industry, and for 


Its hand-nude wooHen carpets and 
rugs, dyed with old native vegetable 
dyes, which are permanent Shellac 
b prepared from stick-lac at eighty 
factories and large quontiticsof Bengal 
silk are absorbed for distribution in 
Upper Indb. There b a handsome 
riva front, with ghats and temples, 
containing some beautiful carvings. 
The Civil Station b to the N.E. of the 
city. 6 m. from the town b the de¬ 
serted Cantonment of Tara where 
there is a fine waterfall of 60 (i. caused 
by the descent of a rivulet from the 
plateaux of the Vindhya range. 

The old Deccan road from Nagpur 
(1863) ends at Mir/apur, which b 
241 m. from Jubbulpore and 103 m. 
from Rewa. Thb road b hi for careful 
motoring in the cold weather. Mirxa- 
pur to Jaunpur, 46 m.; to Allahabad. 
60 m. At Bindhachal station. 4 m. W. 
of Mirzapur, b a Kali temple which 
used to be a rendezvous of the Thugs. 

438 m. from Calcutta. Chunar has 
an old Fort on a hill (400 ii. high and 
2 m. from station), commanding the 
Ganges. The Emperor Humayun 
(1530-56) took it in 1537, but Sher 
Shah Sur. the Afghan, recaptured 
it shortly after, and strengthened 
himself against Humayun. It was 
recovered by Akbar in 1575. and 
remained with the Mughals till 1750, 
when it passed into the hands of the 
Nawab Wozir of Oudh. The British 
stormed it aficr the battle of Buxar 
in 1764. To ihb fort Warren Hastings 
retreated from Benares in 1781, afler 
Raw CThait Singh's rebellion. The 
tomb of Iftikhar Khan, a Governor 
in Jahangir's reign, is here. There b a 
stonework screen round the mauso¬ 
leum of Shah Kasim Suleimani, which 
staiuls in a durgah, or walled en¬ 
closure. Up to I860, Chunar was the 
station of the European "invaUds” 
who had enlisted for 21 years, or for 
life. Heber mentions meeting one of 
them in 1824 “who had fought with 
Clive." ARcr that it became a resi¬ 
dence of Anglo-Indian pensioners 
and then a Reformatory for boys. 
There b an liupection Bungalow 
in the Fort under the control of 
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the Executive Engineer. AlUhabBd. 

41S nt. from Cakutw. ^!o«hnl• 
ural Junction (R.) for Benares 
('antoaracnt station, 10 m. distant 
(Route 5), across the Ganges, crossed 
Sy the Duflerin Bridge (p. 78). 

til Br Grand Chord from Moghul 
Sarol to Asanso! via Gaya, 
Paratitalh [for Paratnalh Moun¬ 
tain) and Sitarampur. 

From Moghul Sarai the Bombay 
mnl train to Calcutta follows the 
tinnd Chord route through Gaya 
to Aunsol (opened 1906). 

“he Karamnasa river is crossed 
(se: p. 47). 

;86 m. from Calcutta and 32 from 
Mcghul Sarai. Bhabus Road (Inspn. 
Bung.); 10 m. to the S. is Bhabua 
limpn. Bung.) and 5 ro. to the S.W. 
of Bhabua is the ancient Hindu 
temple of Mundetwari. on the sum¬ 
mit of a hill 600 R. above sea-level; 
an inscription dates it to a.d. 635. 
I m. S. of Bhabua are immense earth- 
worlc fortiflcatioiu. They etKiosed in 
» valley an ancient town, the only 
remains of which are broken bricks 
covering an area of about 2 sq. m.; 
the foundations of the houses ate still 
beiow the soil. 6 m. to the W. of 
Bhabua it Chainpur. once an eaten- 
live town. There Is a fort built by 
Raja Salivahan. whose descendants 
reside now at Bhagwanpur, 6 m. S. 
nf Bhabua. The fort Is now a famous 
place of pilgrimage, owing to a 
Brahman priest having done*'dhama*’ 
or fasted till he died in protest against 
<n injustice. A short distance to the 
W. is the mausoleum of Bakhtiyar 
Khan, a noble of the time of Sher 
^hah: It b similar to those in Sasaram. 
•landing in an enclosed courtyard. 
Scattered over all this part of the 
country arc the remains of old forts, 
attributed to the Savars or Suiris. an 
aboriginal people. They consist of 
high mounds of earth, on which used 
to be situated the house of the local 
chief, the whole being surrounded by 
a deep rooaL 15 m. N.W. of Bhabua 
Road station b Baldyaaath (popu¬ 


larly, Baijtutb), containing traces of 
early and m^iaeval Brahman ical 
buildings. It b believed to have been 
the centre of the Savor kingdom. 

372 m. from Cakutta. Kudra (D.B.). 
16 m. to the S. b the hill-fort of 
Shergarh, on a small plateau about 
800 n. in heighL It was fortified by 
Sher Shah, and a palace, still in a 
fair state of preservation, was built 
on the summit. 8 m. farther S. into 
the hiUs are the caves of Gupteswar, 
several hundred feet in kngth. 

356 m. Sasaram Junction (D.B.). 
ekctrically lit from Dehri-on-Son 
(11 m.). The name Sahasram (Sshasra 
Arjunpura) is said to be derived from 
Arjuno. a chief with a thousand arms, 
cut oflT by Parasu Rama. A view can 
be had from the train of the reddish 
Slone mausoleum of Sher Shah (1540- 
1545), the Afghan usurper Ruler of 
Delhi, on a terrace approached by a 
bridge in a tank 1000 ft. square. The 
height from the floor to the apex of 
the dome b 101 R., the total height 
above the water being over 150 ft.; 
the dome has a span of 72 R. In the 
town b the mausoleum of his fatlmr. 
Hasan Sur Khan, killed at Kalinjar. 
in an enclosed courtyard, and about 
a mile to the N.W. b the tomb of hb 
son. Salim Shah, which was inlended 
to be larger than his father’s, but was 
never completed; it also stands in a 
lank. In a small cave just below the 
summit of a hill rising above the 
town is an Asoka inscription dating 
bock to 232 B.c. A N.G. railway 
(61 m.) runs from Sasaram to Arrah 
(p. 48) and connects the Grand Chord 
with the main line. 

345 m. from Cakutta. Dehri (D.B.). 
Here the River Son b spanned by a 
girder bridge (opened in 1900), with 
93 spans of 100 R. each, the total 
length being 10.052 R. Above the 
bridge the Grand Trunk Road crosses 
the river over a stone causeway, and 
higher up are the hcadworks of the 
Son Canalv consbting of a dam 2| m. 
long, with main canals on either side, 
also generating electricity for tube 
wells. The Grand Trunk Road ter¬ 
minates on the E. bank at Baruo 
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(2 li»pn. Bunp.). Motor-can should 
cross by rail from Dehrt on the W. 
bank to the Son E. bank suthm. as 
the causeway is not passable for cars. 
A N.G. railway runs from Dehri up 
the river to Rohtas station. 24 m., 
overlooking which is the ancient hill- 
fort of Rohtas (InsptL Bung.) occupy¬ 
ing a plateau 4 m. bySm.and ISOOft. 
above sea-level. The fort was im¬ 
pregnable. being surrounded for the 
greater part by sheer precipices 300 ft. 
to 1000 ft. in height, with the few 
comparatively vulnerable points pro¬ 
tected by strong defensive works con¬ 
sisting of double and triple lines of 
ramparts and bastions. It b of very 
ancient origin and was taken from its 
Hindu ruler by Shcr Shah in 1339 by 
means of a stratagem. Man Singh 
strenphened the fortifications in 
1607: but it was surrendered to Capt. 
Goddard in 1764 without a fight. A 
Moghul Palace in an excellent state 
of preservation b on the plateau. The 
palace is entered from the W. through 
a great courtyard. The ascent should 
be made in the cool of the evening, 
but care should be taken to arrive at 
the D.B. on the plateau at the top 
before sunset (dnnking-water and 
provisions should be taken). 

342 m. Sou East Bank station. A 
line runs to Daltonpn), extended as 
the Central India Coal^lds Railway 
in December 1928 to Barkakana. 
where it meets the broad-pup line 
from Kharagpur rte Muri Junction, 
36 m. by N.G. railway from Ranchi, 
the former summer headquarters of 
the Bihar Government (Route 7). 

292 m. from Calcutta, Gaja (D.B. 
about I m.; R. room at station) is a 
city of 134,120 inhabitants, nearly all 
Hindus. Motor service (S.), Gaya to 
Ranchi ria Grand Trunk Road and 
Hararibagh. There is tm aerodrome 
on the Bntah Overseas Airways route. 

The district of Gaya, which was 
included within the aocieni k-ngdom 
of Mapdhiu contains many placet 
of great sanctity. The name Gaya b 
said to have ^n the name of an 
Aturo. or so-called demon, to holy 
that all who saw or touched him were 


admitted to heaven. The rocky hilb 
abound in remains, sculptures, irruges 
and sites of the religion of Buddha, 
many diverted to Hindu worship. 

The Barkbor Caves, 16 m. north 
of Gaya, and 6 to 8 m. E. of Bela 
railway station, on the Patna-Gayi 
line ate very old (264 and 223 n.cl 
and dark. Two of the caves hare 
tablets recording their dedication by 
Asoka himself to the Aiivakas, a ret 
of Brahnsan ascetics devoted to 
Narayan, a form of Vishnu. 

Gaya b visited by two or three 
huisdied thousand Hindu pilgmns 
yearly. From all parts of India they 
come to pray for the souls of tkeir 
ancestors in purptory. as part of the 
general course of pilgnmap of which 
Gap b the centre. There b a lengthy 
lepnd to the effect that Visknu 
promised that the rock on which the 
old town now sunds should be 
known as Gaya-kshtira, and that 
whoever offered funeral cakes (pindu) 
and performed the sraJh ceremonies 
there should be translated with their 
ancestors to the heaven of Brahma. 
The pilgrim, before leaving hb home, 
must walk five times round bis native 
villop, calling upon the soub of hb 
ancestors to accompany him on hb 
journey. There are forty-five places 
within an area of 33 sq. m. at which 
the pilgrim should offer funeral 
cakes, but they usually visit only 
seven and often only three of the 
forty-five. Arrived at Gap. he is 
forthwith pbeed in charp of a special 
Brahman guide, and be has to bathe 
in the sacred streams of the Phalgu 
and the PonpOn. Plndas are offered 
on Ramsila hill, which adjoins the 
town on the N. and also on Prelsila. 
the Hill of Ghosts (341 ft. high), 3 m. 
N.W. 

The centre of the pilgnmap b 
the Vbhaupad Temple in the old 
portion of the town, approachable 
only on foot, owing to the extreme 
narrowness of the streets. As it b not 
easy to find, previous intimation 
should be tent to one of the leading 
Gapwals (the hcreslitary priesu of 
the temple), who will, as a rule, most 
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courteously supply s guide. Visiion 
mull remove t^ir shoes if they wish 
10 enter the inner temple. 

The present temple, built shout the 
tear 1787 by Ahalya Bai, ruler of 
ladore (p. il9>. is a solid structure 
of grey granite; the main building is a 
mendapa or open hall, 58 11. st^uare, 
iurooned on eight rows of piiljua in 
two itorcys, and covered in the centre 
by a dome. The sanctum has an 
octagonal tower, 100 (1. high, with 
t p;ramidal roof, which culminates 
ID a single pinnacle surmounted by 
a laige gilded flag. 

IVithin the sanctum is an octagonal 
basis. 4 n. in diameter, inserted into 
(he yavement and plated with silver, 
whkb iurrounds the imrirest on the 
rock of the god’s fool. VUmap^ 
iFotXiupt of yisJutu) it about 16 in. 
long and 6 in. broad. Flowers and 
other offerings are made to it. Im¬ 
mediately in front hangs a bell pre- 
xnied by Ranjang Pande, minister 
of the Raja of Nepal (1838-41), and 
at the entrance to the sanctum is a 
Kcood bell bearing an inscription in 
Engliih: ”A giA to the Bishnupad 
by Mr Francis Gillanders, Oya, 15th 
lanoary 1790.” Gillanders was the 
fjuvemment Collector of the Pilgrim 
Tax, and died in 1821: his grave is in 
•be old cemetery at the foot of 
Kamsila Hill. 

S. of the temple, almost touching 
>1. a a pillared ball or porch, with the 
pillars let into the solid rock, where 
ibe pilgrims assemble before making 
ibe round of holy places. In a small 
diriae on the way to the temple, is the 
figure of an elep^ni plucking flowers 
jod fnui. wbi(^ can be dated to the 
begmning of the Christian era. 

N. of the Vishnupad is a temple 
*>th a sutue of the Sun God; hb 
•even horses driven by Arjun are on 
ibc pedestal. It stands to the W. of 
•be Surajkund Tank. 

Half a mile to the S.W., immedi- 
under the Brahmajuni Hill, is 
•be AkiJiayabat or undying banyan 
at which the pilgrims make their 
final offerings to the Gayawals and 
conclude their pilgrimage. 


A so-called Gaya black stone is 
carved into omamcnls. bowls and 
figures of gods and animals. In one 
bowl an image of Basudeva carrying 
the infant Krishna in hit arms, is to 
contrived that if the bowl is filled 
slowly, the water runs away without 
welting the feet of Krishna. 

Buddh (Bodh) Gaya it 7 m. S. of 
Gaya. Thm is a go^ metalled rood 
Ica^ng up to it. The Temple, of great 
antiquity, is closely connected with 
events of the life of Buddha. The 
shrine is now in the possession of a 
monastery of Hindu Sprite tannyasis, 
which was esublished at the end of 
the 16th century. The building, which 
in its main features represents the 
structure seen by Hiuen Tsang in 
A.o. 635, consists of a main lower. 
180 ft. high, in the form of a trun¬ 
cated pyramid, with a finial fringing 
from a platform, at the comers of 
which are four similar smaller lowers. 

Tbe entrance is on the E., and on 
the altar at the W. wall of tbe sanctum 
is a large gilded image of Buddha, 
which is worshipped by the Hindu 
monks as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
The figure of Buddha, which, accord¬ 
ing to Hiuen Tsang. was of perfumed 
paste, was destroyed centuries ago. 
The Temple is built over an earlier 
temple erected by Atoka. 

Much of the stone railing, once 
believed to be the work of King 
Atoka, but now known to be of 
Sunga date, has been restored. It has 
four bars of stone, supported by 
pillars at intervals of 8 ft. The top 
rail it orrumented with carvings of 
fcaules with the tails of fish inserting 
their arms into the mouthsof Makaras 
—that is, i m agi n ary crocodiles with 
large ears like those of elephants and 
long bind legs. Below this top bar are 
three others, also of stone, oma- 
mcoted with carvings of lotus flowers. 
The pillars ore adorned with carvings 
of various groups—such at a woman 
and child, a man with a woman who 
has the bead of a horse, centaurs, 
and to on. Twenty-three of tbe pillars 
were found by Lord Curzon in the 
Hindu Mahant's residence, where 
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they were serving u tuppoits to >n 
interior arcade, and were restored 
at hU instance. Some half-dozen 
others have been removed to the 
museums at Calcutta and South 
Kensington. Altogether tS are now 
In titu. 

The plinth of the temple is 26^ ft. 
high, and at the top is a space 13 fk. 
broad, which allow^ a passage round 
the tower. At each corner of the plat* 
form was a small temple, and outside 
the rail (erected during the Sungs 
period. 184*72 a.c.) were many sub* 
orditule temples. A few yards to the 
W. of the W. wall of the temple is the 
famous pipal tree, known as the 
Bodhi tree, under which the Buddha 
received enlightenment. Under the 
tree is a red sandstone slab, the 
Vajrasan or diamond throne, which 
is reputed to be the centre of the 
universe. Round the temple in the 
sunken courtyard are ranged a num* 
her of iwpas or votive olTcrings of 
Buddhist pilgrims. 

A Burmese inscription records a 
restoration in 1306*1309. In 1877 per* 
mission was granted for a farther 
restoration; but Raja Rajcndralala 
Mitro. who was deputed by the t.ocal 
Government to inspect their work, 
stated that “the Burmese carried on 
demolitions and excavations which 
in a manner swept away most of the 
old landmarks." As a result of this 
investigation, a third restoration was 
undertaken by the Government, and 
completed in 1884. The model used 
was a presentation in stone of the 
temple at it existed in mediaeval 
times.* 

To the N.W. it a small but very 
ancient temple, in which b a figure 
of Buddha standing. The doorway 
is finely carved. A remarkahly beauti* 
ful image of Buddha, brou^t from 
Japan, is located In a R.H. for 
Buddhists opposite the temple, but 
there are no Buddhist monks in per* 
manent residence. The Public Works 

* For funhar d —cr i p ti o n of tko taoplo, 
rrfennee out bo to Rslrtidnula 

Mitrs't IhutA Oayn. Csleurta, IKTA; md 
Sir A. Cuoninafaoin's BoJk Oajrm. 


Department officer b ready to show 
visitors round the temple. 

At 290 m. from Calratu the Phal- 
gud river b crossed. 

At 251 m. Cuihandi b the watershed 
of the Ganges and Borakar river 
basins. 

245 m. Kodarma it noted for its 
mica mines. It hat a motor service 
(42 m.) to Hazaribagh. 

215 m. Hauribagb Road (D.B.>. 
There b a motor service to Hazanbagh 
town (42 m.) and (58 m. farther on) 
Ranchi (p. 116). Hazaribagh can alto 
be reoclved in 2 hours by a motor 
service from Sarak on the Gomoh* 
Daltonganj line. 

liazaribagb * (2013 ft. above tea* 
level, with a peak of 2817 ft.) does 
not mean 1000 tigers or gardens, but 
takes its name from Hazari, residence 
of the Zamindar of Rnmgarh from 
1772. There are two hotels. The 
military Cantonment, in which the 
Ramgarh Battalion was quarter^ 
from 1780 onwards, was abolished in 
1884, Thb battalion supponed the 
authority of the adminiurator of 
Chota Nagpur. The district was 
formed in 1834 out of the "conquered 
provinces" of Ramgarh. During the 
last war, Hazaribagh became a centre 
for the training of Chinese forces. 
St Columba's College and Zenaiu 
Hospital are under the control of the 
Dublin University Mission. 

198 m. Parasnath station, for Para- 
snath Moualain,' 13 ro. N.E. along a 
good motor road to Madhuban at the 
fool. To the summit of the mountain 
the distance b 5i m.; the journey, 
which occupies 2| hr., b nude oo 
foot or by chair and bearers. The 
D.B. on the summit has no provisions 
or servanls, and permission must be 
obtained in advance from lhe,Dy. 
Commr., Hazaribagh. 

The mountain can be reached from 
Nimiaghat suiion (193 m. from Cal* 
cutu). There b a D.B. on the Grand 
Trunk Road, close to the fool of the 
mountain. 1 m. from Nimiaghat and 
about 3 m. from Parasnath. The 

' Sf Chap. vi. ot .Mr Htsdky Dirt's 
CAiXa Nagpur (John Mumy>. 
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l.hiinuunah can tend supplies up the 
mountain. Infonnalion should be 
fiven beforehand to the sub-inspector 
of Dumri Police Station for coolies. 
Ihunrl (D.B. with two servants). 
»hich is 203 m. from Calcutta by the 
Grand Trunk Road, it 2 m. from the 
railway. The Howrah-Debra Dun 
expresses stop at Parasnalh at night, 
nic foumey can be broken at Dhan- 
bad, where there is a refreshment 
room. 

Tbh far-famed place of pilgrimage 
is 4479 A. above sea-level (temple 
spire 4S69 ft) and it the Eastern 
metropolis of Jain worship. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition. Parasiutb. who was 
the 23rd Tirthonkar of the Jains, was 
bom at Benares, lived 100 years, and 
was buried on this mountain. The 
temples are of no great antiquity. 

At Madbuban. 1230 A., are the 
local headquarters of the Digambara 
and Swetambara sects of Jains. The 
principal representatives of the Jains 
met with in Bengal are the Marwans. 
whose home it in Rajputana. 

fhe ascent of the mountain is up 
a pathway worn by the feet of in¬ 
numerable pilgrims from all parts of 
India. Ten thousand still visit the 
niace annually. The path leads 
through woods with large clumps of 
bamboo over slaty rocks or gneiss, 
much inclined and sloping away from 
the mountain. The view from a ridge 
300 A. above the village is superb. 
Ascending higher, the path traverses 
a thick forest of sat (Skorta robmio), 
and other trees spanned writh cablet 
of bauJilitla stems. At 3000 A. the 
vegetation bccocises mote lusuriant, 
and the conical hills of the white 
ants disappear. At 3300 A. the vege- 
tation again changes, the trees be- 
coming gnarled and scattered. The 
traveller emerges from the forest at 
the foot of a great ridge of rocky 
peaks, stretching E. and W. for 3 or 
4 m. 

On the saddle of the crest (4230 A.) 
t* a small temple, one of the many 
which occupy prominences of the 
thlge, with a beautiful view. To the N. 
are ranges of low wooded hills, and 


the Barakar and Adjai rivers. To the 
S. is a flatter country, with lower 
ranges and the Damodar river. 

The twenty-four Jain temples com¬ 
memorate the attainment of Nirvana 
(the cessation of individual existence) 
by twenty of the twenty-four deified 
saints recognised by tl^ Jains. The 
principal temple is below the saddle 
in a hollow faung the S., surrounded 
by groves of plantain and Ficus inJica. 
It contains little but the sculptured 
feet of Parusnath and some nurble 
cross-lcggcd figures of Buddha, with 
crisp hair, and the Brahmanical cord. 

The railway crosses the Damodar 
river to, 187 m. from Calcutta, 
Goaoh, junction for the line to (46 m.) 
Adra; (97 m.) Bonkura: (142 m.) 
Midnapur: and (ISO ro.) Kharagpur 
Junction (Route 7, p. 324). 

169 m. from Calcutta, IJhanbad, 
junction for Bhojudib on the Adra- 
Khargpur tine (see above) and (31 m.) 
the Jherria coalfldd (p. 32). A School 
of Mines was opened here in 1926. 

143 m. Rarakar, headquarters of 
the Bengal Steel and Iron Co., is on 
the Barakar river(bridge 1830 A. long). 
The iron ore. a high-grade haemalile, 
is obtained from the Pansira and 
Buda quarries in the Singhbhum 
district. 

141 m. KtUli. another important 
industrial ccnirc. 

138 m. from Caicuila. Silarampur, 
junction of the Orand Chord and the 
main line of the former East Indian 
Railway. Thence to Howrah (p. 103). 

(b) By she main line /rom Moghut 
Sarai to Asasuoi. via Artak, 
Dinapur, Patna and Mokamtk. 

The Punjab mail (from Delhi) lakes 
(be old rouie (1862) from Moghul 
Sarai lo Asansol.' Passing Dildar- 
nagar. 434 m. from Calcutta (branch, 
11 m.) to Tan Ghat, on the opposite 
tide of the Ganges lo Gharipur 
(p. 303) the line, before reaching 
Cliausa (418 m. from Cakulta), 
crosses the Karamnasa river ("de- 

> On the ioumry (nm Bombay la 
Ctlciina itM Imperial tndwn Mall tnin 
traveta onr Uw Grand Cbord (bcc p. 43). 
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ftroyer of merit"), which divide* 
Uttar Pradesh from Bihar (road 
bridge also). The water of this river, 
if it wets the feet of returning pilgrims 
washes away the merit gained by 
bathing m tlie Ganges at Benares. 

411 m. from Calcutta. Rusar 
station (D.B.), famous for the great 
victory won on 23rd October 1764 
by Maior Hector Munro of H.M. 
89th Highlanders against Shah Alam, 
the Nawah Wazir of Oudh, Shuia- 
ud-daula, and the ex-Nawab of 
Bengal. Mir Kasim, a battle of a 
much more serious nature than 
Ptassey, which secured the English in 
Bengal. The resistance offered to 
Munro was of the most stubborn 
character. A crushing defeat was 
turned into an unexpected victory 
at the eleventh hour. The losses of 
both parties were severe; 816 were 
killed and wounded on the English 
side, the enemy lost 165 guns, and 
their whole camp. The King Shah 
Alam then surretKiered himself to 
British protection. Buxar is alto of 
interest as a place of pilgrimage. The 
great Rama (the hero of the Kama- 
yanoi is said to have crossed the 
Ganges here on hit way to Mithila 
(Darbhanga District) to marry Siu. 
and to have killed a great demoness 
named Tarka. 

391 m. RaKbunatbpar; about 3 m. 
friim the station it a temple of Siva, 
near which a very large cattle fair is 
held every year. 

369 m. from Calcutta. Arrah Junc¬ 
tion (D.B.) in Shahabad District. 
Specif interest for English people 
centres round the defence of the 
"little house at Arrah" agaiiut the 
mutinous sepoys of Dinapore, threat¬ 
ening Havelock’s advance on Kanpur 
in 1857. It was held for a week 
during the hot weather by twelve 
Englishmen supported by fifty Rat¬ 
tray's Sikhs against a b^y of two 
thousand mutineers, and a large mob. 
before being relieved by Maior 
Vincent Eyre.' The bouse, now in the 

■ Sir Ovorie Trevelywi give an tecaaat 
at tbc drfvnc* in his IntttluJtt im t’/nr md 
Prw. 


compound of ibe Judge, declared an 
historical monument by Lord Curzon, 
it in shape nearly a square, and has 
two storeys, with a vcnuKla on three 
sides, supported by arches, which the 
besieged fliled up with sandbags. Tbc 
lower storey, which is little over 10 ft. 
high, was hrid by the Sikh soldiers. 

Arrah it on a branch of the Son 
Conab, the great irrigation work of 
South Bihar, desigtted by Lt.-Col. 
C. H. Dickens, R.E. 

A N.G. railway from Arrah to 
Sasaram connects the Main line 
with the Grand Chord tine. 

360 m. Koilwar. The line crosses 
the Son river by a bridge of 28 spans 
of 150 ft. (open^ in 1862). There is a 
roadway for motors under the up- 
irock. At Maner, on the road to 
Dinapore, there it a perfect Muslim 
shrine (D.B. on the shore of a lake). 

344 m. from Calcutta, Dbuporc 
station; 6 m. to Dinapore Canton¬ 
ment (D.B.), which extends along the 
right bonk of the Son. 

338 m. from Calcutta, Patiui June- 
tton • (R., D.B., 12 room*, close to 
the railway station), for Patna New 
City and Banklporc. New Patna, 
which stretches for 2 m. W. of Banki- 
pore, is the headquarters of the 
Government of Bihar. The province 
(which then included Orissa) was 
constituted in 1912 under a Lieut.- 
Govemor; and the first Governor 
(Lord Sinha) was appointed in 1920. 
The capital it well laid out. and it 
lighted with electricity. The principal 
buildings arc the Hi^ Court (|9|6), 
the Council House (1920), the Secre¬ 
tariat, Museum (1929) and Govern¬ 
ment House. A statue by Hampton 
of Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. in 
whose Viceroyalty the province wm 
created, stands E. of the High Court 
building in Hardinge Park. The 
Chajjn Bagh House, occupied by Ibe 
Commissioner of Patna during the 
Mutiny, is the residence of the Chief 
Justice of the Patna High Court. 
There are many beautiful gardens. 

Old Bankipore forms the western 
extremity of Patna Citv (station 6 m. 
E., 282,057 inhabitants), which covers 
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10 M). m. and «ith iu (uburbt 
eiclends 9 m. along the S. bank of 
the Ganges. Round the Bankiporc 
Maidan, a wide open space contain¬ 
ing a racc-coune and golf-links, are 
large houses. The Protestant Church 
(Christ Church) dates from 1857. 
Near the river-bank to the N. are the 
Collectomte, Judge’s Court, Bihar 
National College, Medical College 
and Hospital, Patna College (1837), 
Science and Training Colleges. Uni¬ 
versity Senate House. Law College, 
the Bihar College of Engineering and 
the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Library. 

In the compound of the Judge's 
Court is a tall obelisk erected in 
memory of “the truly gallant Rand- 
furlie knoa.” who raised the siege 
of Patna by Shah Alam in 1760, after 
a memorable march of thirteen days 
from Burdwan, and died in 1764, after 
the city was captured by Major 
Adams. 

The Oriental library, founded by 
Maulavi Khuda Bakhsh Khan Baha¬ 
dur in 1900, is famous for its collec¬ 
tion of rare Arabic and Persian MSS.; 
it possesses the only volumes saved 
from the sack of the Moorish Uni¬ 
versity of Cordova. 

The Cola, at the W. comer of the 
Maidan. like a huge beehive, was 
built by John Garstin for a granary 
in 1786 “for the perpetual presention 
of famine in these Provinces.” but it 
has been used only temporarily. It 
is 426 ft round at the base, built of 
brkk. with walls 12 A. 2 in. in tliick- 
ness. the interior diameter being 
109 ft. It is about 90 ft. high, and 
might contain 137,000 tons. Inside 
there b a most wonderful echo, the 
best place to hear which U in the 
middle of the building. As a whisper¬ 
ing gallery tliere is perhaps no bMter 
building in the world. The faintest 
whisper at one end is beard most 
dbtinctly at the other. The ascent to 
the top is by steps outside. Sir Jang 
Bahadur of Nepal rode a pony up 
the steps to the top. 

There b a Roman Catholic cathe¬ 
dral and convent. St Joseph’s, and the 
Bishop’s Palace (Padre Ki Havcii), 


at Bankiporc near the (jvil Court 
Buildings, and St Michael’s School, 
at Kurji, is at the fourth mile of the 
Bankipore-Dinapore road. 

3 m. E. of the Patna College b 
Cut/arbagh (station on the main line 
between Patna Junction and Patna 
City sutions), the quarter in which 
the Opium Factory and storehouses 
were situated. Patna formed, with 
Ghazipur, the two agencies by which 
the Government monopoly of Bihar 
and Bengal opium used to be worked. 
Thb opium hat been famous from 
time almost immemorial. The old 
opium godowns. which are on the 
river-bank and are surrounded by a 
high waU. are now occupied by the 
Government Press and a map¬ 
drawing ofRcc. They stand on the site 
of the old English Factory outside the 
W. wall. The Dutch Factory, at 
Choupar and mentioned by Tavernier 
(I666i,was ceded to the English in 1824. 

On high ground f m. W. is the 
Duchess of Teck Hospital (built 1893- 
1895), maintained by the Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission and stalTed 
by lady doctors and nurses. 

E. of Gulzarbagh, on the main 
road, is the west gate of Patna Oty 
proper or Azimabad, as it is locally 
called, from the name conferred upon 
it in 1704 after the Subadar, Prince 
Azim-us-Shan. Near the Chauk b 
the liar Mandtr Takhl or Sikh temple, 
built by Ranjit Singh, which nurks 
the birthplace (1660) of the tenth 
Guru Govind Singh. In the temple, 
which forms one of the four sacred 
places of the Sikhs, are shown the 
Guru’s cradle and shoes. The small 
Sikh community which b settled 
here, b strictly orthodox. 

Half a mile W. b the old CeiiKlrry. 
in a corner of which, by the City 
Dispensary, is an obelisk erected 
over the well in which the bodies 
were thrown of the sixty English 
captives ' murdered at the instigation 

' One of tlwM. IL Luahintmn. seed 
only 2(1, who lud dready escaped (rom the 
Blad Hate, slew ihxce o( hit murderm 
before he was overpowered. A morMiment 
lo has memory may ba teen in tha old 
Pariah Church ii Eaatbouma. 
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of Mir Kaiim by Satnru (p. 264) on 
6th and llth (Mobcr 17U—a tnai- 
ucre avented by the »lorm by Major 
Adams. H.M. 84th Foot, a month 
bter. The Dispensary is believed to 
cover part of the site of the bouse in 
Ahich this took place. Opposite the 
cemetery is the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
which wu built in 1775; there are a 
Bumberof old tombs in the graveyard. 
(Tose by it a tank with a garden 
round it. known as Mangal Talao 
or the tank of pleasure, but in reality 
a corruption of the name of Mr Ross 
Mangl^ V.C, the Collector, who had 
It excavated in 1875. S. of the main 
road is the Shikarpur quarter, with a 
mosque built by the Emperor Shcr 
Shah (1540-45). The Citadel was in 
the N.E. comer. 

The ancient city of Pataliputra (the 
Palibothra of the Greeks) lies buried 
from Patna dty to Oinapore. It was 
the capital of Chandra Gupta (521- 
297 a.c.). Bindusara (297-274 B.C.). 
snd Asoka (274-237 b.c.). and ex¬ 
tended 10 m. along the river and 2 m. 
inland to the old bed of the Son. Ex¬ 
cavations in the hamlet of Kumrohar. 
S. of the aty. have disclosed the 
remains of a large pillared hall, which 
resembles the throne-room of Darius 
SI Pcrsepolis; and at Bulandi Bagb. 
i m. W. of Kumrahar, a wooden 
structure has been found which is 
thought to be a wooden rampart 
mentioned by Megasthcocs. To the 
N.W. of this site b Bhikna Pahari. an 
arulicia] moimd about 40 ft. high 
which hat been Identified with the 
hermitage built by Atoka for his 
brother Mahendra. the apostle of 
Ceylon. 

PatiM Junction is the junction for 
the Diglu Ghat Branch and the river 
crossing for the railway route to 
fhidh and for the Patna-Gaya rail¬ 
way. S. On the Gaya line b 

7 m. l>iiBpiui station, on the banks 
of the river of that name. The waters 
*te supposed to wash away sins: 
srid pilgrims halt here to bathe on 
their way to Gaya <p. 44). 

310 m. from Calcutta, Bakhijyirpur 


Junction, N.G. railway to Bihar 
Sharif and Rajgir Kund (33 m.), also 
by road. 6 m. S.W. of Bihar b the 
village of Bargaon, the site of the 
great Nalanda monastery, founded 
by Kumar Gupta (427 a.o.), where 
Hiuen Tsang. the Chinese pilgrim 
(A.o. 629-645) resided for five years, 
and which was the home of 10.(X)0 
monks. Burmese, Japanese and Jains 
have Rest-houses. Excavations started 
1903, and there is a Museum (1917), 
also a Guide (1930). The Rajgir hills 
are filled with Buddhist and Jain 
remains. A hermitage of the Buddha 
b at Cridhra Kuta. Rajagriba was the 
capital of Bimbisara (Introd.). 

The main stupa had comer towers 
and a Buddha image outside. Rajgir 
was explored in 1905. Hot springs 
arc mentioned in Buddhut sutras. 
On a cylindrical Moliyar Math are 
indications of snake worship. In a 
Satapain Hall mentioned by both 
Chinese pilgrims a synod was held 
on the death of Buddlu. 

283 m. from Calcutta, Mokameh 
Junction (R.), Line to the N. for 
Mokameh Ghat and Tirhut (p. 304). 
To the E. a loop-line (opened 1862) 
leaves the main line at (262 m.) I.akhi- 
sarai (Kiul) Junction (the bridge b 
1458 ft long), and runs along the 
banks of the Ganges rkt Jamalpur 
fbraneb to Monghyr). Bhagalpur. 
Sahibganl. and Tinpahar (see Route 
19, p. 302) to Kbana (see below), 
where it rejoins the main line. 

201 m. from Catcuiia, JavidUi 
Junction: branch (4 m.) to Baid- 
yaiuthdhnm(Dcogarh). whence motor 
service to Dumka, 41 m., also from 
Dumka to Rampur Hal, 39 m.. on 
loop-line. Dcogarh b a famous place 
of pilgrimage. 

183 m. from Calcutu. Madbupur 
Junction (R.) for Gindih and the 
coalfield. The upland country at 
Simultala. Jasidih, Doogarh and 
Madhupur on thb rouu b regarded 
by Bengalis ns a sanatorium. 

138 m. from CalculU, SitarampM. 
junction with the Grand Chord line 
from Moghul Sarai (p. 4Jj. 
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(c) Asamto! to Calcutta IHowrak). 

132 m. from CrIcuiu is Ataasol 
(D.B.) Juociioa aution (R.). with the 
coalAelds line of the former Bengal- 
Nagpur railway (Route 7). The Grand 
Trunk Road from Delhi to Calcutta, 
commenced 1832. runs through. The 
works of the Indian Iron and Steel 
Co. are at Hirapur, the Indian 
Standard Wagon Works at Burapur. 

121 m. from Calcutta is Rardgani 
aution (D.B.) on the E. edge of the 
great coalfldds of Bengal and Bihar, 
which stretch out 384 ro. to the W., 
and extend under the bed of the 
Damodar. The place was formerly 
the property of the Maharajadhiraja 
of Burdwan. The railway reached this 
point in 1835. and it was still the 
railhead in 1857. 

That coal existed here was known 
as early at 1800: ’'The coal of Bengal 
is all derived from the rocks of the 
Gondwana system, and is of the 
Permian age. or rather younger than 
the coal of England.” The area of the 
Raniganj field it not lets than 
500 tq. m. It produced the largest 
outturn until 1905. but has since 
falico behind the iherria Acid, about 
20 m. W. of the Raniganj field, which 
possesses many thick seanu at shallow 
depths. These two Selds. with the 
Giridih field. 30 m. N.W. of the 
Raniganj field, and the Bokaro- 
Ramgarh and Daltonganj areas. 
10-30 m. W. of the iherria field, 
account for 90 per cent, of the coal 
raised in India. The Parhelia colliery 
in the Raniganj field is 1500 ft. deep. 
The Raniganj and iherria coals are 
liable to spontaneous combustion, 
and the mines to Hooding in the 
rains. At Raniganj are Bum A Co.'s 
Potteries and the Bengal Paper Mills. 

75 m. from Calcutta is Khaaa 
Junction for the kmp-line (original 
main line) from Mokameh. 

67 m. from Calcuiln is Burdwan 
station (R.). D.B., headquarters of a 
District assigned to the British in 


1761, and residence of the Maharaj- 
adhiraja of Burdwan. the descendant 
of a Punjab Kshatri. who settled at 
Burdwan soon after the place had 
been conquered by Priivoe Khurram. 
later the Emperor Shah Jahan, in 
1624. The late Maharaio. who died 
in 1941. was a member of the Bengal 
Executive Council from 1919 to 1924. 
and the leading landholder in Bengal. 
Thara is a fine Palace. Permission to 
view the extensive gardens and the 
collection of pictures, which includes 
a striking portrait by Chinnery. two 
historical painting by Tilly Kettle, 
and several Indian landscapes by 
Danlell, can be obuined on applica¬ 
tion to the Superintendent. 

The “Star of India Arch," at tlw 
entrance to the town, was erected in 
commemoration of Lord Cuixon's 
visit during his Viccroyalty. A bridge 
over the Damodar river connects 
with the Grand Trunk Road. 

38 m. from Calcutta, Pandna. now 
only a small village, formerly the 
seat of a Hindu Raja and fortified 
by a wall and trench, 5 m. in circum¬ 
ference, of which traces are still to 
be seen. A five-storeyed tower, visible 
from the railway, 120 ft. high, obvi¬ 
ously built in imitation of the Kutb 
Minor at Delhi, is said to com¬ 
memorate a victory of the Muslims 
over the Hindus in 1340; it was 
repaired in 1906-07 by Government, 
after an old lithograph. A mosque 
has 27 domes still up-standing, out 
of the original 63. 

25 m. from Calcutta is Bandel, 
junction for the line to Naihati by 
the Jubilee Bridge (p. 106). 

On the Barharwa-Bandel branch 
(distances given from Bandel. the 
junction) is 

26 m. Kalaa. A residence of the 
Maharaja of Burdwan, and form^y 
the port of Burdwan. on the River 
Bhagiratbi or Upper Hooghly. In¬ 
spection Bungalow. 

65 m. ftom Bandel, Katwa. At the 
junction of the Bhagirathi and Adjai 
riverv Inspection Bungalow. N.G. 
railway 32 m. to Burdwan. 
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Main Uat 

23 m. from CalculU. Hoocblj. 
1t>e nulway to thit point was the 
first section of the old East Indian 
Ry, opened in 1854. 21 ro. from 
Calcutta, Chaodemagare. and 13 in. 
froni Calcutta. Seramporc (p. 103) 
stations. 6 m. from Calcutta, Bally 
station. From Bally Chat to Dak* 
hineswar, the Willingdon doubk- 
track bridge with roadway, built 
across the Hooghly river at a cost of 
3 croies, connects to the Docks. 

1349 m. from Bombay by the 
Grand Chord Route is Howrah, 
Cainrtta termims. on the west bank 
of the Hooghly river. (Route 6.) 


ROLITE 3 

CAVES OF AJANTA 

Jalgaoa (p. 33), 261 m. from Bom¬ 
bay and 15 m. from Bhusawal, by the 
Central Ry. b the nearest main-line 
railway station for the Ajanta Caves. 
Jalgaon b 34 m. by road from Farda- 
pur in Hyderabad State, and tbe 
Caves are 3 m. S.W. of Fardapur. 
Tbe caves ate beyond question one 
of the most remarkable sights in 
Indb. Sir John Marshall, ea-Director- 
General of Archaeology, places them, 
with the stupas of Saochi (p. 133), 
amongst the noblest memoiiab of 
Buddhism in the country. The toob 
used and method of lighting are 
matters for speculation. Some of tbe 
long lines in tbe paintings were made 
in one sweep. 

A Guide-book and picture posti 
cards ate available at the Curator's 
office (Cave 17). Applications to 
photograph or sketch should be 
addressed to tbe Director of Archae¬ 
ology at Hyderabad. Motor-cars 
can be obtained at Jalgaon by pre¬ 
vious arrangement with the S.M. 
(allow ten days), or direct from 
Nasarwanji A Co. or Jalnawala A 
Sons. Aurangabad. Tbe caves can 
also be visited by car from Bhusawal 
and from Manmad Junction (Route 
4). The Archaeological Department 
of H.E.H. the Ni/am's Government 
has fixed a rate for the trip to the 
caves and back from Jalgaon, which 
can be done in one day. There b a 
D.B. at Jalgaon and others at Pahur 
(a sution on the Pacbora Jamner 
branch of tbe Central Ry.). 13 m. 
from the caves. Cars can be ordered 
to meet at Pahur, and there b a 
service of motor omnibuses. Per¬ 
mission mutt be obtained from the 
Collector of East Khandesh. Jalgaon, 
to occupy these D.Bs., but a stay ta 
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not neccuary. There are two D.Bs. 
and a Slate R.H. at Fardapur (pcnnit 
from Director of Archaeology. Hyder¬ 
abad, Deccan), but Oovenunent 
officialt have the fint claim. Catering 
is arranged by the Director at a daily 
rate all the year round. 

The route from Manmad (60 m.) 
passes through the old town of Alania 
(5 m. S. of the caves), which is sur¬ 
rounded by a strong wall and a deep 
moat, completed in 1727 by the first 
Nizam. A^nu Town is the place 
where Sir Arthur Wellesley hailed 
alter the battle of Assaye (23rd Sep¬ 
tember 1803), A fine view can be had 
from the roof of the baradari. which 
was utilised as a hospital for the 
wounded. 

From Aurungabad as a base 
(Route 4) the caves can also be seen 
in one day, another day being de¬ 
voted to the EUora Caves. The 
Ajanta Caves arc 60 m- from Aurang¬ 
abad. and the bllora 27 m. 

The Caves of Ajanta, unlike the 
majority of Buddhist caves, are ex¬ 
cavated in amygdaloid trap rock in 
the scarped side of a deep ravine in 
the Indhyari hills, a crescent fadng 
S.E. A stream (Waghora) flows down 
the ravine and ends abruptly in a 
series of seven waterfalls (Sal Kund), 
of which the last makes a leap of 
70 or 80 ft. The view of the curved 
front of the caves, from the inner 
entrance to the ravine, is extremely 
pkturtsouc. 

The chapels and monasteries, dis¬ 
covered in 1819, dale from about 
200 ac. to before the expulsion of 
Buddhism from India, i.e. about 
A.D. 650. They were visited by Hiuen 
Tsang about a.d. 640. They are there¬ 
fore entirely Buddhisl. 

Historically, says Mr Griffiths.' the 
twenty-nine caves are divisible into 
tvro main groupv Near the centre 
of the crescent are the live earliest 

' PaattKft im tht HuJdJatt Cm)* Ttmpin 
»f Aimmt, by John Griffith* (S folio vob 
lfiM-07), Pnn^p*] of Bombn School of 
An from 1872. Cosiic* irc exhlbttni at ibe 
Victora sad Alban .Miucum, South Kan- 
tincion, but Ih* bnt arc in the Museum at 
Hyderabad. 


(Hinayanai, Nos. 13. 12. 10, 9 and 8 
in point of age probably of the 2nd 
and 1st centuries a.c. The second 
group in order of age is made up of 
Nos. II (possibly an intrusion or 
modified later), 14. 15, 16. 17, 18, 19 
and 20; the last probably dating 
A.D. 580. Nos. 6 and 7 may have pre¬ 
ceded 19 and 20. Nos. 1 to S on the 
E.. and Nos. 21 to 29 on the W. of 
the crescent, may be referred approxi¬ 
mately to the period between a.d. 500 
and 650. Nos. 9. 10. 19 and 26 are 
chaityas or chapels, and the rest are 
vihara balls or monasteries. On a 
short visit Nos. 1. 10, 17, 26 will be 
found representative. 

The world-famous frescoes, which 
had suffered seriously from moisture 
and dirt and also from the injudicious 
application of varnish by copyists, are 
now in excellent condition. They were 
carefully cleaned, at the instance of 
H.E.H. the Nizam's Government, by 
two Italian experts. Prof. Lorenzo 
Cecconi and Count Orsini. in 1920-22, 
whose operations have been most 
successful. The caves are now el«- 
Irically lighted, and will be illumin¬ 
ated for a moderate fee. 

The following description of the 
caves commences from the E. of the 
crescent 

No I (Mahayana) is a splendidly 
decorated vihara. dating from about 
A.D. 500. In the front ta a veranda 
borne by six columns, once preceded 
by a porch borne by two. Outside the 
veranda are three excavation* on 
each wing, and inside is one at each 
end. The hall, which measures nearly 
64 ft. square, it borne by twenty 

' A maaniticcnl series of phoeograp^ 
IS rsfmr, which have been liken on the 
spot by Mr E. L. Vsiey, ii in courae of 
pubbeation by the Ox(<»d L'niveraitjr 
Pram, under the editorship of Mr G. 
Yudina, ihc Director of Arcbeeoloay it 
Hyderabed (4 Puis at 8t. a part). Sm 
also tba portfolio of copim made by l-ody 
Herrincnam end her msis t anta. arm 
pubbhed by the India Sociaiy in 1016. 
Sfajv Gill (d. 1475) spent neeaty twanty 
vean (lH*4-flS) la copying the principal 
ireacoce in ciile Many were destroyed by 
fire el the Crysiel Petece on 30th December 
|AM, but some an in tba forroar Indu 
Office. 
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columns cnclotins a central space, 
40(1 hu five cells on either side. At 
the back an antc-chapcI with two 
columns, flanked by two cells on 
cither side, leads to a larye shrine. 
All along the front of the cave b a 
wulptured architrave with spirited 
representations of elephants, hunting 
hxnes, and groups of figures. On 
the W. chapel are representations of 
the scenes of sickness, old age and 
death, which led Buddha to renounce 
the world. In the upper part of the 
frieze are gocse umler a band of 
lions' heads. Three doors and two 
aindows open into the hall from the 
veranda, the centre door being elabor- 
ilely carved, as are the columns of 
the hack row in the hall and the sides 
of the other rows which face inwards, 
rhcie carvings deserve detailed notice, 
being among the richest and most 
onule known. In the shrine b a 
colossal statue of Buddha, supported 
on either hand by India. Vedic dctiy 
of Rain. At the sides of the doorway 
•re statues of the goddesses of the 
flanges and Jumna above, and of 
two snake-hooded guardians at the 
bottom. 

The whole of the cave was once 
covered with paintings. In the four 
comers of the ceiling are interesting 
paneb which represent groups of 
foreigners—petiiaps Persians. On the 
front wail b represented the reception 
of an embassy in Persian dress by a 
Ifaja in hb pabce. supposed to 
be the Chalukya Pulikcsin 11 in a.d. 
525-26, from Khusru II. On the back 
w all to the E. of the antechamber b a 
mountain seene, and between the 
doors of the two cells are a Naga 
Raja and hb wife in iwnvcrsation 
with another personage, while high 
up on the wall b a snake-<diarming 
Kcne; farther on b another scene of a 
Naga Rab and ladies; and between 
the second and third cell doors, on the 
E. wall, b a scene of elephants and 
toldiert. On the back wall of the 
antechamber to the shrine b a paint¬ 
ing of the Temptation of Buddha by 
Mara, such as b represented in the 
bas-relief in cave No. 26. The best 


ate those of the Boddhisatva Padma- 
poni holding a lotus, and of a "block 
princess." on the bock wall of the 
cave near the openings of the ante¬ 
chamber. Note, on a pillar, four deer 
in difl^erent positions with one head. 

No. 2 b a vihara hall, 48 fl. square, 
supported by twelve pillars, with 
five cells on either side and one chapel 
room at each side of the antecham¬ 
ber and shrine. There are also two 
chapel rooms at each cixl of the 
veranda, the front of which b carried 
by four pillars with flower-shaped 
capitab; the roof of the veranda 
proiccts 7 ft to the front of the 
columns. Access b given by a finely 
decorated door, and two windows 
give light to side oblcs formed by the 
columns in the hall, which are nchly 
carved. At the end of these aisles are 
two chapel rooms, that on the E, side 
with the figures of a king and a 
queen holding a child, with small 
figures of sporting children below 
them; and that on the W. side with 
two large male figures. A ri^ly 
carved doorway leads to the shrine: 
in front of the sealed figure in it 
are kneeling worshippers. Traces of 
painting exist m this cave on the roofs 
of the veranda and the hall and its 
ablcs, and in the shrine and the two 
side chapels. The scenes on the E. 
wall of the hall represent a royal 
procession with elephants, horses and 
armed retainers, and a sailing boat 
Uden with jars. "VUUnra-pamlua 
faiaka.” On the wall on the lefl b a 
painting of the Birth of the Buddha. 

No. 3 has only a veranda. 

No. 4 b the largest of all the 
vihanis. measuring ft. square, and 
supported by twenty-eight pilbrs. 
It b surrounded by edb as usual, 
and has a large shrine, approached 
by on antechamber at the back. The 
veranda was carried by eight octag¬ 
onal columns, and has three doors 
and two winilows in the back wall 
leading to the hall, the centre door 
being decorated with elaborate carv¬ 
ings. Between it and the riidit window 
b 1 sculptured relief of the Buddhist 
Litany, in which two figures are 
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reprctcnlcd in each conpartment ai 
fleeing u> Buddha from danger, from 
fire, snakes and wild beasts. 

No. 5 has been commenced only, 
but has a handsome door at the back 
of the veranda. 

No. 6 is the only cave here with 
two storeys. The lower stage, of 
which the front has faUen, measures 
roughly 54 (t square. It was borne 
by sixteen plain octagonal columns 
in four rows, but only seven of these 
now stand. They are connected above 
by beams carved on the ceiling. On 
each tide and at the back are cells, 
and in the middle of the last an ante¬ 
chamber with Elephanta-like columns 
leads to the shrine containing a seated 
figure of Buddha. The stair from this 
storey leads to the veranda of the 
upper storey, once carried by four 
c^umns. with chapels outside it and 
rooms at the end of it. The ball 
measures rather less than that of the 
lower storey, and is carried by twelve 
columns arranged round a central 
space. There arc cells all round this 
hall also, and a shrine with a front 
chamber in the back walL Some 
frescoes (discovered 1935) over the 
doors of the celts should not be 
misted. 

The other (No. 7). a vihara of un¬ 
usual design, has no hall; the veranda, 
preceded by two porches borne by 
columns of the Elephants type, leads 
directly to four cells and to the ante- 
chamlKr to the shrine; both the last 
are profusely decorated with sculp¬ 
ture. The Buddha has his legs crossed, 
and his right hand raised to bless. 

The Huuyana group commences 
with No. S, a small vihara, measuring 
32 fl. by 17 n. by 10 f). It b of the 
same age as the nesL 

The Chaitya Cave, No. 9, which b 
dated about l(X> ax'., b 45 (1. deep, 
22} n. svidc, and 23 (1. high. In 
dimensions and in the decoration of 
its facade, except Oater) figures of 
Buddha on either side of the entrance, 
it much resembles the Nasik Chaitya 
Cave (p. 32). although rather older. 
Fourteen plain octagonal pillars on 
each side Kparate the ruve and ables. 


and eleven more continue the colon¬ 
nade round the dagoba at the end 
of the cave. The vaulted roof once 
carried wooden ribs; in front of it 
b the great horseshoe window, III ft. 
high, with a terrace and rail in front 
of it. and a second terrace over the 
porch, with a guardian dwampala at 
either end. The dagoba b 11 ft. high 
to the top of its capital: thb b in the 
form of a relic-box. and probably 
once bore a wooden umbrella. Re¬ 
mains of paintings are still visible 
on the left and back walb. 

No. 10 b a (Hinayaim) Chaitya 
dated ISO a.c.. measuring 95 ft. by 
41 ft. by 36 ft., and was also once 
fitted with wooden ribs, the roofs of 
the aisles having ribs carved in the 
stone. Its facade has fallen. An in¬ 
scription in characters of the 2nd 
century a.c. records its presentation 
by a pious donor. The dagoba re- 
sembim that in No. 9, artd. as in that 
cave, there arc remains of paintings. 
The costumes depicted in these 
resemble those on the S. gatewa> of 
the Great Stupa at Sanchi. The 
Chadanta iataka in three panels 
shows aboriginal Nagas. Probably 
the oldest painting b the picture on 
the left wall of a king and queen and 
princess with women attendants 
watching the worship of the sacred 
Bodhi-tree (reprodu^ in AJanu, 
Part III). 

No. II, contemporary with No. 10. 
appears to have been remodelled, 
being a mixture of both styles. The 
roofs of the veranda b painted with 
birds and flowers. The hall measures 
37 ft. by 28 ft. by 10 ft., and b carried 
by four primitive columns. There b 
a bench along the ri^t side. There are 
three cells on the left side, and two 
cells and a shrine in the end wall; 
in the shrine b a free-cut statue of 
seated Buddha, with a fine kneeling 
figure in front of it. 

No. 12 b a vihara measuring 36 ft. 
square, with four cells on each of the 
three inner sides. Over their doors 
the upper wall b ornamented with a 
horseshoe type of canopy. 

No. 13 is a small hall, 16) ft. by 
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I3t ft. by 7 n.. with teven cells, each 
with a itone couch. 

This completes the group of Hioa* 
yana caves. 

Cave No. 14, a vihara.tsunftnished; 

It is reached above No. 13. 

No. 15 has a hall 34 ft square with¬ 
out columns preceded by a veranda 
(note the conventional birds over the 
door) and with sis cells on each side; 
in the back wall are two cells and a 
shrine. The image of Buddha is 
nrved out of the solid rock. 

No. 16 has a veranda 65 ft. long 
and nearly 11 ft. wide. boriK by six 
plain octagonal pillars; from the front 
of it steps descend to a chamber with 
a representation of a Naga Raja. A 
Itood view of the ravine can be ob¬ 
tained. Three doors and two windows 
open from the veranda into the hall, 
which IS nearly 66 It. square, and has 
twenty octagoiul pillars, the roof 
of the front aisle being carved to 
simulate beams. On each side are six 
cells. The shrine, which is entered 
direct from the ball, and has side 
aisles Mparated olT by two columns, 
contains in the centre a huge sutue 
of Buddha in the teaching attitude. 
On the left wall of the hall is a 
beautiful painting of a dying princess, 
and others represent Buddha with 
4 beggar’s bowl, and teaching in a 
vihara. On the right wall, left of the 
door of the first cell, are the remains 
of a representation of Prince Sid- 
dhartha drawing the bow. 

No. 17, called Cave of the Car¬ 
penter, is very similar in sine and 
arrangement to No. 16. but has an 
antechamber to the shrine. Over the 
central door to the hall is a row of 
painted Buddhas. There is one side 
door and three windows. Between the 
iicranda and No. 16 is a fiiK dstem. 
In front of the figure of Buddha in 
the shrine stand two figures, one 
with a mendicant's bowl. “Visvantra 
jataka." On the tell of the door of the 
shrine is a painting of the return of 
Buddha afW his enlightenment, and 
his reception by his wife and son. 
On the back wall of the E. half is a 
painting of three females and a male 


figure flying through the air. On the 
W. portion of the back wall is a 
picture with scenes in a court of 
justice, and bunting, and others in 
which a lioness plays the principal 
part, “Sutasoma jataka.** On the 
right wall is a scene supposed to 
re pr ese nt the landing of Vijaya in 
Ceylon, and another of female 
demons devouring victims. 

.No. 18 may be omitted. 

No. 19 is the third Cbaitya Cave, 
measuring 46 ft. by 24 ft. by 24 ft. 
high. It is profusely decorated 
throughouL Most of the court has 
fallen; but the porch at the back of 
the court undM the great arched 
window still stands, and. like the 
whole facade, is covered with elabor¬ 
ate ornament. Five pillars on each 
side of the nave separate the aisles 
from it, and five more run round the 
dagoba. Outside the first two pillars 
of each colonnade is another, thus 
completing an aisle passage all 
round the cave. The columns have 
square bases and rounded shafts with 
bands of carving and bracket capitals 
richly decorated. Above the columns 
on the wall under the curved roof 
were painted multiple figures of 
Buddha, divided by floral arabesques. 
The front of the tall dagoba bears 
a figure of Buddha, and a triple 
umbrella reaches to the roof. Outside 
the cave to the W. b a relief of a Naga 
Rab. with a seven-headed cobra 
ho^. and hb wife with a tingle hood. 

No. 2d has a veranda, of which the 
roof b carved in imitation of rafters, 
and a hall 28 ft. by 25 ft., the ante¬ 
chamber here projects into the hall. 

The rest of the caves, from 21 to 29. 
complete the group of the later (a.o. 
600-650) Mahayana caves, and lb 
considerably farther W. Of t)iese. the 
only ones calling for attention are 
Not. 21. 24 and 26. 

The veranda of 21. which has fallen, 
had at each end a chapel with two 
pillars in front, with the earliest 
representation (at Dr Burgess be¬ 
lieved) of the leaf falling over the 
comers of the capitals. The bwel or 
necklace pattern on the frier* above 
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is characteristic of the work of the 
7th century. The hall measures 51 fk. 
square, and has tsrclve columns: the 
imaae tn the shrine is attended by 
huge chauri bearers. 

No. 24, the largest vihara but never 
completed, shows how these caves 
were excavated by means of long 
galleriet, which were broken into one 
another: the carving which exists is 
very elaborate. 

No. 26, the fourth Chaitya cave, 
is 68 ft. deep, 36 fL wide and 31 ft. 
high. The veranda, borne by four 
columns, here also opened on to a 
court with sculptures on the tides of 
it, one on the east tide representing 
the Buddhist Litany again. Over the 
veranda was a broad balcony in front 
of the great window, 9 ft. high; on 
each side of this arc various sculp¬ 
tured reliefs of Buddha. A colonnade 
of tsventy-six pillars forms the aisles, 
attd runt round the cylindrical 
dagoba at the bock of the cave. The 
frieze above the colonnade is richly 
sculptured, and the roof is decorated 
with stone ribs. The walls of the aisles 
are also profusely decorated with 
sculpture; on the left wall near the 
door from the veranda, it a colossal 
image of the dead Buddha, about to 
enter Nirvana, and farther down the 
wall is the relief of the temptation 
of Buddha by Mara. The dagoba has 
represenutions of Buddha all round 
it. and b over 20 ft. high. 


ROUTE 4 

Manmad to Daulatabtul, the Cates of 
ELLORA, Aurangabad. Jalm. 
and Scenndrrabad. 

Manmad (Manmar), 162 m. from 
Bombay. —The metre-gauge (Qod- 
Bvery Valley) section of the former 
Nizam's State Railway, has its ter¬ 
minus here (opened 1900): connection 
with the Dhond-Manmad Chord of 
the Central Ry. There are waiting 
and refreshment rooms at the station. 

63 m. from Manmad it Oanlatabad 
{Deotirt), in the Hyderabad State. 
The railway passes near the S. tide 
of the I3th-ccntary fortress, built on 
a huge isolated conical rock of granite, 
800 ft. high and 2250 ft. above lea- 
Icvel, with a perpendicular scarp of 
from 80 ft. to 120 ft. all round. A 
line view of three sides of it can be 
had from the train. 

On the E. side of the Fort were two 
outer lines of defence, and beyond 
these stood the walled city, now in 
ruins, and crossed from S. to N. by 
the rood to Rauza and Ellora. On the 
left of the road stands the entrance 
to the outer line of defence, consist¬ 
ing of a hornworfc with three gate¬ 
ways inside it, protected by a bastion 
50 ft. high. Beyond the gate are (r) a 
Hindu temple with a lamp tower 
13 ft. high; and if) a siiuU shrine of 
the Pir-i-kuds. On the latter side a 
little farther on arc a large masonry 
unk, now dry. and a mosque con¬ 
verted by Mu^rik Khilii (1310-211 
out of a Jain temple, which has also 
served as a Hindu place of worship. 
Opposite these the Chand Minar or 
Pillar of Victory, a minaret of Persian 
form, rises lOO ft.; it bears the date 
1435. The inner line of defence b 
passed by another triple gate like 
that in the outer line, the wooden 
doors in both cases being spiked to 
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proent batterinc by elephanu; Rod 
a Meep flight of atcps leada onwards 
10 a third gate, giving access to a 
platronn on the edge of the ditch. 
40 ft. wide. On the right here is the 
ChM Mahal, with encaustic decora¬ 
tion, in which Abul Hasan Tana Shah, 
the last King of Golconda, spent 
ihtneen years of imprisonment; close 
by on a bastion is a gun 21 ft. 10 in. 
lung, called the Kila Shikan, or Fort 
Batterer. The moat is cros^ by a 
narrow stone bridge, at the end of 
»hich the road ascends to the Bolakoi 
by rock-cut chambers and passages, 
and emerges into the air 50 ft. higher 
up. The opening was formerly covered 
with an iron shutter, 20 ft. long and 
I in. thick, nude in ribs (part of it 
is gone), which in case of siege was 
healed red hot. To provide ventila¬ 
tion for the fire a large hole has been 
tunnelled through the rock. 

Passing a gateway and the shrine 
of the Fakir Sukh Sultan, the path 
leads to a Baradari. or pavilion, from 
which there is a fine view. It is be¬ 
lieved to have been the residence of 
the Yadava Rani of Oeogiri, and was 
a favourite resort of the Emperor 
5hah Jahan in 1636. The pavilion has a 
wide veranda, with a precipice of over 
100 ft. in front, and a view to Aurang- 
•bad on the E. and to Rauza on the N. 

One hurtdred steps must be climbed 
to reach the citadel itself, on a plat¬ 
form 160 ft. by 120 ft. At the W, 
corner is a one-gun battery, 60 ft. by 
30 ft. The gun is 19 ft. 6 in. long, with 
) bore of 7 in. On a bastion is another 
Ur^ gun, on which is a Gujarati in- 
xtription. saying that the funds for 
•is construction were provided by 
certain Banias, and alro a Persian 
'oicription. naming the gun “Creator 
of Storms." Tavernier wrote that the 
tun on the highest platform was 
raised to its place under the directions 
of a European artillery-nun in the 
•ervice of the Great Mughal, who 
was promised leave to return to his 
native larid if he succeeded. 

Deogiri was the capital of the 
Yadava dynasty after the fall of the 
western Chalukyas. In the year 1293 


Ala-ud-din, afterwards King of Delhi, 
took the city. The citadel still held 
out, and he finally raised the siege 
on receiving a ransom of 15,000 lb. of 
pure gold, 175 lb. of pearls, 50 lb. of 
diamonds, and 25,000 lb. of silver. 
Twenty-five years later (13IS) the 
Yadava Rajas were exterminated by 
Qutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah. In 1338 
Muhammad Shah Tughlat) removed 
the inhabitants of Delhi here, and 
changed the name to DaulaUbad; 
but his attempt to establish his capital 
in the Deccan ended in complete 
failure. Seventeen years later the 
exiles were permitt^ to return to 
Delhi. Shah Jahan took it in 1636 
from the last Nizam Shahi King. 

Daulalabod b the nearest station 
to the caves of EUora, but the trip is 
best made from Aurangabad, where 
there is an excellent Railway Hotel, 
which will make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements. Permission to stay at the 
R.H, at Rauza (Khuldabad) must be 
obtained from the Hyderabad Govern¬ 
ment in advance. No permission is 
necessary to visit the Fort. There is a 
Local Fund Bungalow at Khuldabad. 
Field-glasses should be uken. 


Dauuatarao 

The road from Daulaubad to 
Rauza (8 m.) ascends the Pipal Ghat, 
paved by one of Aurangzeb's cour- 
Uers, as recorded on two pillars about 
half-way up the hill. 

Rauu or Khuldabad (‘The Heavenly 
Abode") b a walled town. 2000 ft. 
above-the sea, and b 2 m. from the 
caves of EUora. It b the Karbala (holy 
shrine) of the Deccan Muslims, and 
the burial-place of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb; of Asaf Jab. the founder 
of the HydMibad dynasty, who died 
in 1748at Burfaanpur(p. 34);of Malik 
Ambar, the powerful Abyssinian 
Minister of the last Nizam Shahi 
King; and of other minor celebrities. 

Rauza once contained a consider¬ 
able population, and b surrounded 
by a high stone wall (built by Aurang¬ 
zeb) with battlements and loopholev 
Old and ruinous mosques and tombs 
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■bound in every direclion on each 
fide of the road. 

Midway between the N. and S. 
gMta of the city is the grave of 
Auraogicb in the Dargah of Saiyad 
Zain>ud-din, on the right side of the 
road. An ascent of iO yd. leads to a 
domed porch and gateway. In the 
centre of the S. side is an exquisite 
little Nakkar Khana. or hall of music, 
from the galleries of which music is 
played. The W. side is occupied by 
a large mosque, the roof of which is 
supported on scalloped arches. Facing 
the N. end of the mosque is a small 
open gateway leading into an inner 
courtyard, in the S.E. angle of which 
b the door of Aurangzeb's tomb. 
Above the door b a semi-circular 
screen of marble. 

The grave b on a marble platform, 
and b open to sun aiul rain, as it 
should be according to orthodox 
Muslim ideas. Aurangzeb. who was 
a man of austere piety, b said before 
hb death to have d^red that his 
sepulchre should be poor and un¬ 
pretentious, in accordance with the 
tenets of the Koran, and to have 
expressly “desired in his will that his 
funeral expenses should be defrayed 
from the proceeds of caps which he 
had quilted and sold, an amount that 
did not exceed Rs. 10; and that the 
proceeds of the sale of hb copies 
of the Koran, Rs. 805. should be 
distributed to the poor.” H.E.H. the 
Nizam has erected a marble screen 
around the tomb. 

FiAeen or twenty paces to the 
of Aurangzeb's tomb b a smalFquad- 
rangular enclosure of marble, within 
which are three graves, the one on 
the right being that of the daughter 
of Saiyad Zain-ud-din, the Muham¬ 
madan saint buried close by; the 
next, that of Azam Shah. Aurang- 
Kb's third son. attached to which b 
a small marble headstone carved with 
floral devices; and the one beyond, 
the grave of Azam Shah’s wife. The 
whole b surrounded by a plain screen 
of white marble. Between these tombs 
and that of Aurangzeb b the mau¬ 
soleum of Saiyad Zain-ud-din. on the 


E. side of which are inscribed a 
number of verses from the Koran 
and the date of the Saiyad's death. 
1370. This tomb, however, was 
erected many years aAer that period 
by one of his dbciplcs. The doors of 
the shrine are inlaid with silver plates 
of some thickness: the steps below it 
are embellished with a number of 
curiously cut and polished stones, 
said to have been brought here from 
time to time by Fakirs and other 
religious devotees of the shrine. A 
little distance to the rear of this tomb 
is a small room built in an ang^e of 
the courtyard wall, which b said to 
contain a robe of the Prophet 
Muhammad. It b carefully preserved 
under lock and key, and b only 
exhibited to the gaze of the faithful 
once a year—on the 12th Rabi-ul- 
awwal. 

Opposite this Dargah. on the left 
side of the road, b that of Hazrai 
Saiyad Burhan-ud-din. with the 
grave of Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah. 
the first of the Nizams of Hyderabad. 
The entrance U through a Urge 
quadrangle, having open-fronted 
buildings on all sides, and a Nakkar 
Khana imiuic gallery) at the E. end. 
The W, end b used as a school for 
instruction in the Koran. A door at 
this end gives access to an inner 
courtyard in which are a number of 
graves. Facing the entrance are the 
tombs of Auf Jah and hb son Nasir 
Jang, surrounded by a lattice screen 
of red sandstone, and that of Hazrat 
Saiyad Burhan-ud-din. a saint who 
died at Rauza in 1344. 

He was the successor of Munta- 
jib-ud-din. sent by Nizam-ud-din- 
Aulia (p. 244) from Upper India with 
700 disciples a few years before the 
first invasion of the Deccan by Ala- 
ud-dm II2V4), and was succeeded by 
Zain-ud-din. Deposited within the 
shrine are some hairs of the Prophet's 
beard, which are said to increase 
yearly In number. The shrine, how¬ 
ever, boasts of a still more remarkable 
treasure. On the pavement to the S. 
of the building, small lumps of silver 
are shown. These are supposed to be 
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ihe remains of trees of solid silver, 
which grew miraculously after the 
saint's death and were broken up and 
sold for the maintenance of the shrine. 
Subsequently, a small iagir was 
allotted to the disciples of the Saiyad, 
and since that time only a few buds 
of silver appear at night. The doors 
of the shrine are covered with plates 
of while and yellow metal wrought 
into designs of trees and flowers. 


rilE CAVES OE EI.LORA 

Arc 19 m. from Aurangabad.* A 
motor toad to the entrance was 
coniiruclcd in I92S. 

This group of Case Tcnpics in the 
l>cccan trap rock comprises twelve 
Mahayana Buddhist, seventeen Brah¬ 
man, and live Jain works. The road 
down the Ellora Ghat passes the S. 
side of the Kailasa Temple, and 
divides the caves into two groups, 
iwenty to the left and fourteen to the 
nghi of it. The Buddhist caves lie at 
the S. end and the Join caves at the 
N. end of the hill, facing W. and 
nearly l| m. long, Ihe Brahman caves 
and Kailasa being situated between 
the two groups. 

The caves are numbered S. to N., 
and as they face W. are best seen in 
the afternoon. Not all the caves arc 
important, the most noteworthy being 
10 and 12 (Buddhist). 14. 15 and 16 
(Brahman), and 3J (Jain). 

A Curator of the llydembud Stale 
Archaeological Department attends 
■he visitors. Besides Ihe D.B.. which 
is available for the use of visitors, 
■here is a Stale guest-house which 
may be occupied by leave of Ihe 
Hyderabad Government. Applica¬ 
tion for permission to photograph 
or sketch the interior of the caves 
must be made to the Director 
of Archaeology, Hyderabad. The 
Archaeological Deportment has pub¬ 
lished a reproduction, in pamphlet 
form, of Dr Burgess's detailed account 
which can be obtaiised (Rs. 2) at the 
caves, with picture postcards. 

"Architecturally," wrote Fergus- 


son.' "the Ellora caves differ from 
those of AjanU, in consequence of 
their being excavated in tbe sloping 
sides of a hill and not in a nearly per¬ 
pendicular clifT. From this formation 
of the ground almost all the caves at 
Ellora have courtyards in front of 
them. Frequently also an outer wall 
of rock with an entrance through it 
is left standing." They are mentioned 
by Masudi. the Arab geographer of 
the 10th century, as a celebraied place 
of pilgrimage; and Tbivenot. who 
visited them about 1667, has left an 
interesting description. 

Buddhist Caves.— These are to the 
S. of the Ghat road, beyond three 
Brahman caves. The farthest group 
at the S. end is named the Dherwara 
or Oulcastcs' quarter, dating from 
A.D. 350 to 550. 

No. I is a vihara (monastery), 
measuring 41J ft. by 42J ft., and 
having eight cells round it. No. 2. 
which was a hall for worship, is 
approached by a flight of steps, and 
is reached through a veranda carved 
with figures and having large dwara- 
palat (guardians) at the door of the 
cave, which is flanked by a window 
on either side. The interior, 48 ft. 
square, fUt-roofod, has a lateral 
gallery on each side: the roof is sup¬ 
ported by twelve columns arrang^ 
in a square, with high bases and 
cushion capitals, and the two galleries 
have four pillars in front of them— 
all richly decorated. A shrine, with 
huge ih-arapatas and a seated Buddha 
1 1 ft. high in the centre of it with two 
standing Buddhas on either hand, 
occupies the middle of the back wall, 
and on each side of the shrine is a 
double cell elaborately carved. No. 3 
was a vihara. measuring 46 ft. square, 
and having twelve cells round it; the 
twelve columns which support it 
have a drooping leaf or car over their 
circular necks. In the N. end of Ihe 
veranda is a chapel with a Buddha 
seated on a lotus supported by snake- 

• IiUmm Atdmtxturi. Set obo tb« 
chapter In L'lmit Mmu Ut Amtims, by 
Pi«T» Lnti (IBOS), vnlilkd “Us Cnxtss 
E p o u vincsblss.” 
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booded figures, and on ihe right of 
this if a pictorial litany. No. 4 it a 
much-raised vihara. now measuring 
15 f). by 39 ft. deep. At the inner end 
if a crotf aisle, beyond which a 
fhrine. with a sutue of Buddha under 
the Bo-Tree, and two cells were exca¬ 
vated; the columns are similar to 
those in No. 2. No. 5, known as the 
Maharwada. and formerly at the 
Dherwara cave, is again reached by 
steps. It is the largest single-storeyed 
vihara cave here, measuring 581 ft. 
by 117 ft. deep. The roof is carried 
by two rows of ten columns, similar 
to those in No. 2, with two more 
between them at each end, and two 
stone benches run down the cave 
parallel to the range of pillars. On 
either side of the cave it a recess with 
two piltan and a number of cells, and 
at the end is a shrine. From its ar¬ 
rangement it appears that this cave 
was a hall of assembly or refectory. 
No. 6, to the N. of No. 5, is reached 
through a lower hall w ith three cells on 
the E. side; it measures 26t ft. by43 ft., 
and has an antechamber and shrine 
at the back of it, the former richly 
carved, and the latter containing a 
large seated Buddha. The figure on 
a stone at the foot of the goddess 
Saraswati on the S. wall of the ante¬ 
chamber deserves notice. Beyond it 
is yet a third hall, measuring 27 ft 
by 29 ft„ with three cells on the E. 
and N. sides. No. 9 lies in the N.W. 
angle beyond the third hall, and is 
reached from the central hall of No. 6; 
it has a well-carved facade. No. 7, 
to which the stairs in the first hall 
of No. 6 lead, is a large vihara, 5l|ft. 
by 43i ft., supported by four columns 
only. No. 8 is entered from this, and 
K a hall measuring 28 ft. by 25 ft., 
with three cells on the N. side, a 
shritte writh a passage round it and 
a seated image of Buddha in it and 
a smaller hail on the W. side. On the 
face of the rock by this is a group 
of the child Buddha with his mother 
and father. 

No. 10 is the only chaitya or chapel 
cave of the group, and lies some sny 
to the N. It b known as the Viswa- 


ksuma or Carpenter's Cave, and is 
not earlier than a.d. 700. In front of 
it b a large court, which b reached 
by steps, and from which a second 
flight of steps leads to the veranda. 
The galleries round the court are 
borne by elegant pillars, and at the 
foot of each of thcM was a fine stone 
lion facing outwards. At the back 
of the side galleries are two chapels 
elaborately carved, and at the mids 
of the back gallery or veranda are 
two chapeb and two celb. The fine 
railed terrace above the veiunda is 
reached by a flight of steps in the 
N. gallery. The facade b surmounted 
by a bold projecting comice cut in 
the rock, and the great horseshoe 
window b here divided into lights. 
The interior measures 86 ft. by 43 ft. 
by 34 ft., and the nave and abics, 
which run round the dagoba, arc 
separated by twenty-eight columns. 
The dagoba is 27 ft. high, and has a 
colossal sealed Buddha in the front 
of it. The roof b carved in imitation 
of ribs, and the projecting wall under 
it and Ihe above columns b carved 
with two rows of panels, the upper 
with Buddha and Ihe lower with 
ganas or dwarfs. 

The Do Thai * cave (No. II) was 
discovered in 1876 to have three 
storeys; it also is preceded by a court. 
The towrest storey consists of a 
veranda only, with a shrine and two 
cells at the back of it. The middle 
storey has eight pillars in front and 
live chapeb or ^ts, of which only 
the three richly carved ones in the 
middle are completed. The centre 
chapel b a small hall with two ptTIan 
and a statue of Buddha. 

The Tin Thai • cave (No. 121 dates 
probebly from about a.d. 700. Thn 
again has a floe forecourt, but in this 
instance without side galleries. Steps 
lead from the court into a great hall. 
115 ft. by 43 ft., with three rows of 
columns; beyond this a second hall. 
42 ft. by 35 ft., borne by six columns, 
extends up to the shrine, with a sealed 
statue of Buddha on either wall. The 
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ihrine conuint a coloual Ktcda 
Buddha and a number of other flgures. 
On the wall* of the front hall a relief 
of Buddha with attendants and 
i/uiur/ bearers is repeated in many 
places. 


under umbrellas at the other. The 
antechamber, which is very Urge and 
has two pillars, is sculptured all 
round with Urge Bgures: in the shrine 
is a very Urge squat Buddha. The 
sculptures ore almost Brahmanical. 



Tht Mahsrwsds or Dhcrwsn Cave. 


The Ksiliu Tampic, 


Steps at the S.W. comer of the 
front halt lead to the middle storey, 
^'ome by two rows of eight pillars. 
The shrine is elaborately carv^, and 
two fine J»xirapalas guard the door. 
"Hte topmost floor is carried by five 
of eight columns, the hall 
'Measuring 115 ft. by 70 ft. Along both 
*tde waUs are Urge figures of Buddha 
•eated on a throne, and on the back 
wall are the seven human Buddhas, 
*c»ted under trees at the one side and 


Brahman Caves.—50 yd. N. of 
the Tin Thai cave begins the group 
of sixteen Brahmanical caves, or 
seventeen including the Temple of 
Kailasa. The first of these is a plain 
room only; next comes the Ravan ka 
khai,' and then the Das Avatira, 
between which and the KaiUsa temple 
there is a footpath. All these were 
probably constructed in the 7th and 

• Rsrsn ki Uwl ~ K xcs vsrion of Rsvsws 
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early part of the *th centuries a.o., 
the temple being the laical in date. 

The Ratan lui khai (No. 14) pre- 
icnts a different arrangement from 
any Buddhist cave. At the entrance 
were four columns making a front 
aiile; behind, twelve columns enctose 
the central space of the hall; and 
beyond these is a shrine standing free 
at the end of the hall. The pillared 
portion measures nearly S5 ft. Kjuare, 
and the depth of the cave to the back 
wall behind the shrine chapel is 85 (t. 
The S. wall bears Soiva sculptures of 
the slaughter of the buffalo demon. 
Siva and Parvali playing chess, and 
Siva dancing the tandava (a dance of 
exulution at his victory over the 
demon Mahisa). Ravana shaking 
Kailasa and Bhairava; * while the N. 
wall hat Vaishnava representations 
of Durga. Lakshmi. wife of Vishnu, 
the Vorahani. or boar incarnation of 
Vishnu, a four-armed Vishnu, and 
Vishnu seated with Lakshmi. inside 
the shrine is nn altar and a broken 
figure of Durga: in the passage out¬ 
side it on the S. side is a group of 
three skeleton demon gods, Gaoesh 
and the seven great goddesses, each 
with a child, and her cognisance 
bdow—vU.. Charoundi' and owl 
Indrini and elephant. Varahani and 
boor, Lakshmi and Garuda eagle, 
Kauman and peacock. Maheswiri 
and buffalo, Brihmi and hans or 
goose. 

The Dks Aratara ’ cave (No. 15) b 
reached by a considerable flight of 
steps at the end of a large court hewn 
in the rock, whkdi in this instance has 
a chapel in the middle of it and smaller 
shrines and cisterns round it; inside 
the chapel are four columns on a 
platform which perhaps once had an 
image of a bull (nandi) on h. The 


* The tiMXM of thie fodd n , ■ epecidijr 
ferocioue form of Duro, k deriv^ from 
tb« two cbrMft Ch«nd« and Ntunda. whom 
•be •iew. She wore an ebphent kidt and a 
neddece of oorpece, end ueed to re>o4cc in 
human •friflff. Sec pier of MeSeii 
nd Medhera in Wileoo't iheofrr e/ thf 

* Pit Anters-^Tcn Incentfrione. 


cave has two storeys, of which the 
lower is carried by two rows of eight 
plain pillars, two more sunding 
between four celts in the back wall. 
Above the lintel of the doorway is an 
unfinished inscription mentioning the 
visit of a Rashtrakuta Ruler. From 
the N.W. comer of the cave a stair¬ 
case leads first to a landing with eleven 
reliefs of Hindu gods, beginning with 
Ganesh and ending with Durga. and 
then to the upper storey, which 
measures 95 ft. by 109 ft. deep, and 
is supported by seven rows of si* 
columns, those in the front row being 
richly carved. The sculptured scenes 
on the walls are mainly similar to 
those in the preceding cave: among 
other noticeable scenes are Bhairava 
with a necklace of skulb and the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati on the 
N. wall; Siva springing from a 
tingom; Lakshmi with elephants 
pouring water over her on the back 
wall; and Vishnu, resting on the five- 
hooded serpent, and incarnated at a 
dwarf and as Narsingh (man-lion), 
on the S. wall. In the shrine, behind 
an antechamber with two columns, 
was a lingam or emblem of Siva.' 

The Kailasa Temple, dedicated to 
Siva, b certainly the noblest Hindu 
memorial of ancient India. It it attri¬ 
buted to a Rashtrakuta King Danti- 
durga (a.d. 725-755), and b carved 
out of the black volcanic rock of the 
hillside. Some 200,(X)0 tons must have 
been excavated. The back wall of the 
pit b over 100 ft. high, and the court 


' A Thug coafcucd to CoL Meadow* 
Taytor that ch« carta at Ellora cootaifwd 
aD tha m 9 *lcnea of hk profeaaioo. and 
that every mvtkular of the mimkruua 
mcchoda of Thagi Crhuggtc) waa depicted 
on the walk, from the marking down of the 
victim to tha burial of the body in a hidden 
grave. For an account of ibe proc c edinga 
of ihk hcrvdrtary giuld of aaaMaina who 
luatified their •trangUng of human being* 
aa a •acribce to the goddoa Kali (Bbowani, 
Durga), Nfesdow* Taylor’a Cat^/ettum 
•f m Tmug ((Hford Univ. Preaa) tbouVi 
M read. A^Wa operationa againat tbk 
criminal fnMvmtty were begun by Sir 
William Slecman and ochan m 1^20. but 
it waa not until IKdl that moM of the 
gang* were divpmed. Sot 71W Dermwig 
by John .Maaccfi, IMl. 
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itidf t* 276 ft. tong and 154 ft. broad. 
A rock Kreen. pierced by a fine 
entrance passage, itands on the W. 
nde; near it are two gigantic Mone 
elephanti. Between the screen and 
the temple, and connected with both. 
It a nandi (bull) shrine, 26 ft. square 
and two Worcys high, with a stone 
flagstaff on either side; and beyond 
this is the temple, measuring IM ft. 
from front to back and 109 ft. from 
outside to outside of the tide porches, 
and rising 96 ft. above the floor of the 
court. It consists of three paru—a 
porch (in the ceiling of which are 
traces of painting), a central halt 
measuring 57 ft. by 55 ft., and borne 
by sixteen massive square columns 
arranged in four groups of four each, 
with broad aisles between, from W. 
to E. and from N. to S.. and a dark 
shrine. 15 ft. square inside, with the 
Ganges and Jumna as guardians at 
the door. A passage leads all round 
the shrine and to five chapels placed 
*1 the sides and back of it: these 
lilusirate the shape of the celts on the 
terracesof structural Buddhist viharas. 
fhe solid plinth of the temple it 
carved with a splendid series of im¬ 
mense elephants and monsters pro- 
Kcted from the wall, and forms quite 
one of the finest remains of antiquity 
in the whole of India. At the sides 
of the bridge connecting the porch 
and Sand! chapel, and of the stair¬ 
cases leading to the former, are large 
Milptures and reliefs, the latter repre- 
•enting scenes from the Ramarana. 
On the S. side of the court opposite 
the porch is a rock-cut gallery, borne 
by two columns, with statues of the 
•even great goddesses with children 
on their laps and Ganeah. E. of this 
is a plain cave. 55 ft. by J4 ft., borne 
by four pillars, and with a veranda, 
also with two columns. There b also 
on upper storey to thb cave, once 
connected with the temple by a flying 
bridge, under which, on the temple 
*0^ is a relief of Ravana shaking 
l^lasa. From this point the E. half 
the court round to the N. side 
ponds of the temple is encircled by a 
corridor cut in the overhanging rock. 


with twelve large comportments of 
sculpture on the S. side, nineteen 
on the E., and twelve again on the 
N.. representing various Suva and 
Voishnava scenes. 

W. b another but plain corridor, 
under the large Lankeswar cave. This 
cave b 108 ft. by 60 ft., exclusive of a 
nandi chapd in front of it. and is 
reached by a dark winding suircasc 
from yet a fifth corridor W. of the 
fourth. The cave is borne by sixteen 
pillars arranged in fours as In the 
Kailasa temple. In the N.W. corrcr 
of the court b a small cave shrine 
with two pillars in the front decorated 
with representations of the three 
river goddesses of the Ganges, Jumna 
and Saraswati; and above thb b a 
small unfinished excavation. 

A footpath near the N. side of 
Kailasa leads up to the plateau post 
a cave with a Trimurti. or Tnad 
figure of Siva, in it (p. 22). Farther 
N. are four unimportant Brahman 
caves, beyond which the Rameswara 
cave (No. 211 b reached. This b a 
Saiva temple, once with a porch in 
front of it. The next important cave 
b known as the Nllkantha (No. 22); 
it has a small ruined chapel in the 
forecourt, from which thirteen steps 
lead into the cave, measuring 70 ft. 
by 44 ft. In the shrine b a lingam. 
The Khombarwada cave (No. 25). 
95 ft. by 27 ft., including the smaller 
hall at the back, has a figure of tte 
sun god in his seven-horse chariot in 
the vestibule to the shrine. The next 
temple b a large hall with several 
chapels, measuring 112 ft. by 67 ft. 
The path now reaches a fine ravine, 
over the scarped hcsul of which a 
waterfall descends after rain. On the 
S. side of this b the Vaishruva, Milk¬ 
maid's or Gopl cave (No. 27), and on 
the N. side the cave (No. 29) named 
SIta-ki-NalUai (or bath). The inner 
hall measures 53 ft. by 22 ft. No. 29 
will remind every one of the great 
cave at Elephania. of much the same 
period. A.D. 650-725. It consbts of 
a principal half, facing nearly W., 
with a recess on t)>e S. side opening 
on to the ravine, and a larger recess 
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of irregular thape on the N. aide. The 
central hall measures 149 ft. in depth 
and 95 ft. in breadth, including the 
two side aisles, which lead to the 
recesses. The steps to thU are guarded 
by two lions, and in front of them b a 
circular platform for a Samli. In the 
veranda and front aisles of the cave 
are carved reliefs much as at Ele- 
phanu. The shrine b a small square 
room, approached by four doors as in 
that cave, and contains a lingam. 
From the S. recess steps descend to 
the ravine, of which a charming view 
is obtain^ at thb point. The N. 
recess is also reached by steps 
guarded by lions; a sm^ low cave 
csists at the E. end of thb, and from 
the S.W, comer of the recess a 
pes4Ag<» has been broken into an 
excavation with six pillars; there b 
usually water in thb wing, which 
prevents close examinatioo, but keeps 
it cool. 

Jala Caves.—The five Jain caves, 
dating from the 8th to the 13tb 
century, lie beyond the Brahman 
caves, the first being the Chbota 
Kailasa (No. 31), some way up the 
face of the hill. This temple b in a 
pit measuring 130 ft. by 80 ft. It was 
imiuted from the great Kailasa 
temple, and left incomplete. 

The ladra Sabba (No. 33). believed 
to be the earliest of the group, b 
entered through a rock screen facing 
S.. in front of which, to the E., b a 
temple with nude sutues of Para- 
snath. Gomata Swami with creepers 
round hb limbs, and tlxe last Tir- 
thankar, Mahavirm. In the S.E. comer 
of Use court b a large elephant, and 
opposite it was a monolithic column, 
in front of a cave with six columns, 
containing reliefs of the same tliree 
Tirthankan. In the centre of the front 
of the court b a chapel with a quad¬ 
ruple image of a saint; at the 
back of the court b an incomplete 
ball. Over this, reached by a staircase 
in the veranda, b a second hall with 
winp to the front of it. each with a 
small temple borne by four columns. 
The hall, measuring 55 ft. by 65 ft., 
b supported by twelve pillars, in the 


centre of which was once an image; 
the waUs aD round are divided into 
compartments filled with Jain saints, 
and the shrine has a statue of Maha- 
vira. The figures at the ends of the 
vcrattda are noticeable, also the 
comice round the shriiK and a door. 

The Jagannatb Sabha, portion of 
No. 33. is also a two-storied cave 
with a court in front. On the W. wing 
of this b a small hall, and at the side 
of the main cave b a small chapel. 
The cave b supported by four columns 
in front and by four more inside: the 
sculptures in it are in an unusually 
perfect condition. The outside stair¬ 
case to the upper storey leads to 
another hall, 57 ft. by 45 ft., tlm 
ceiling of which was once painted in 
concentric circles, and the walb of 
which are sculptured with figures of 
Mahavira and Parasnath. Thb cave 
connects internally with the Indra 
Sabha. and abo with another to tiK 
W. of iL On the top of the hill in 
which the Jain eaves are excavated b 
a rock-hewn statue of Parasnath 16 ft. 
high, protected by a structural build¬ 
ing raised over it some 200 years ago. 

In the vilUge of Ellora there b a 
temple built by Ahalya Bai of Indore, 
to which State thb territory belonged 
until 1822. 

71 m. Aaraitgabad * (Railway 
Hotel), in the Nizam's Dominions, 
has a considerable trade. It was firM 
called Khadke, and was found^ in 
1610 by Malik Ambar. the Abyssinbn 
sUve who became the famous minister 
of tlic King of Ahroadnagar. The 
town lies to the E. of the Canton¬ 
ment (1817). 

The Pan Chakki. or water-mill, the 
shrine of Baba Shah Muzaffar. a 
Chiikti (p. 177) and spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor of Aurangzcb, is situated on 
the right of the road from the Can¬ 
tonment to the Begampura bridge, 
and on the very edge of the Kham. 
the river of Aurangabad, in the 
garden b a brimming lank of clear 
water, full of Kohl fish up to 3 ft. long- 

This overflows into a lower one, 
and that again into a narrow con¬ 
duit. Beyond llie first tank and the 
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nrniunenUl garden is a second and 
much larger unk. Il is endrety sup¬ 
ported on vaults, with two rows of 
massive pillars. Below is a noble hall, 
reached by steep steps, down to the 
level of the river. On the right of the 
second lank is a fttse mostiue, the 
roof of which is supported by four 
rows of massive pillars. In two of the 
rows the pillars are of leak, and in 
iwo of masonry. At the S.W. comv 
of this mosque, in a little garden, is 
the diminutive Tomb of the taint, of 
beautiful light-coloured marble. 

I m. N. from the Fan Chakki is the 
\tetea Cate of the city and the Mecca 
BtiJfe, which are probably early I7ih 
century. The top of the parapet of 
the gateway it 42 fl. above the road. 
Flanking towers are surmounted by 
domes. Inside the gate there is a 
black stone mosque built by Malik 
Ambar. In the centre is a nkhe with 
the Divine Name and "Victory is 
near." Above that is the Kalima and 
tome verses of the Koran written in 
dillicult Tughra. Close by is a recess 
with a bell-shaped ornament. This is 
perhaps the oldest mosque in the city. 

The Govcmmcol Offices are 2 m. 
to the S.E. of the Cantonment, and 
■a or near the KtUt Ark or citadel, 
built by Aurangreb. This spot, the 
ute of gentlemen's houses in the 
reign of Aurangieb. not tong ago 
was entirely covered with cactus and 
jungle, the haunt of hyenas and other 
wild animats. Sir Salar Jang, while 
Minister, had the site cleared, and 
numerous reservoirs, fountains and 
other works of interest were div 
covered. These have been repaired, 
and the wilderness has literally been 
changed into a garden. Only one 
irchway of Aurangzeb’s ciudel 
roMina, but here fifty-three great 
Princes, such as the Maharajas of 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, attended the 
court of the Emperor with thousands 
of armed retainers, and Aurangabad 
was then the Delhi of the South. As 
toon as Aurangreb died the Princes 
departed, and Aurangabad tank at 
once into comparative insignificance. 

The lami Masjid it in a grove. One 


immense Ficus Indlca (banyan) stands 
dose to the road, and shades some 
300 ft. of it. The Mosque and minarcu 
are low. but the fagade is rendered 
striking by an ornamental band of 
carving 2 ft. broad along the whole 
front. Over the central niche are the 
Katima and inscriptions in Tughra 
writing, as in Malik Ambar't Mosque. 
A net (not teen anywhere else) covers 
the entire fagade, to that no birds or 
bats can enter. Malik Ambar built 
half and Aurangieb the other half. 

1 m. N.E. of the town is the 
Mausoleum of Rabi'a Daonuii.' wife 
of Aurangieb. The great door at the 
gateway is plated with brass, and 
along the edge it written. "This door 
of the noble mausoleum was made 
in 1089 A.H.. when Ataullah was chief 
architect, by Haibat Rai." Near the 
inscription there it an infinitesimally 
small figure, said to be a bird, in¬ 
distinctly carved. The curious roof 
of the gateway of the mausoleum 
should be observed. In the garden 
is a long narrow basin of water, in 
which founuins used to play, and 
on either side of the water is a walk 
and ornamental wall. 

The building is a replica of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. In the wall of the 
mausoleum is a small door, only 6 ft. 
high, plated with brass, where a 
second “bird" it pointed out on the 
edge close to the upper central knob. 
The carving of the flowers on this 
door is curious, and that of the 
dragons particularly to. Those who 
wish to enter the tomb are expected 
to take oflT their shoes. The cenotaph 
it enclosed in an octagonal screen of 
white marble lattice-work exquisitely 
carved, and stands on a raised marble 
platform.' The place for the slab is 
empty, and nothing but earth appears. 
This is much approved by Moslems, 
as showing humility. In the gallery 
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above the tomb ii a marble door 
exquiuiely carved. The Government 
of the Nizam went to great expense 
in restoring this mausoleum. 

Below the right comer of the plat¬ 
form a second tomb is said to con¬ 
tain the remains of Rabi'a Daurani's 
nurse. There is no inscription. To the 
W. of the mausoleum is a mosque of 
brick faced with cement (chuium) of a 
dazzling whiteness. The pavement is 
covered with patterns of prayer- 
carpets. The mimbar, or pulpit, is of 
marble. 

The Cases of Aorangabad in the 
Deccan trap, arc ttcar Rabi'a Dau¬ 
rani's mausoleum. A road goes to 
the foot of the hill, wherein the caves 
are excavated in two groups, facing 
S. and E. The nine Buddhist caves 
(Mohiyana except No. 4, which is 
Hinayana) date from the 7th century; 
there arc 6ve in the W. group, and 
four in another lying } m. E. Nos. 2 
and 7 may be inspected. The sculp¬ 
tures and arrangements of these caves 
show a distinct approximation to the 
Brahman caves of Ellora. No. I. at 
the W. end of the first group, is a 
vihara. a good deal higher up than 
the other four. Only the por^ and 
veranda (76) fl. by 9 ft.) were com¬ 
pleted, and the former has been 
crushed by a fall. 

No. 2 was intended to be a Chaitya 
(c. A.D. 6S0). At the back of the 
veranda, 21) (1. by 13 (1., is an aisle, 
and behind this is a shrine with a 
passage all round it; at the sides of 
the shrine door arc two tall figures 
standing on a lotus (lower and miga 
figures, and inside is a seated figure 
of Buddha. 9 fl. high, in the leaching 
attitude. Many figures are on ihe 
walls of Ihe shrine and the passages. 

No. 3 is a vihara hall. 41) (1. by 
42)(l.,with twelve columns splendidly 
dcMratcd as in the later caves at 
Aionta; there b a decorated recess 
also, and on each side two cells. In 
the from corners of the shrine are a 
number of life-sized worshipping 
figures with garlands and ebborate 
head-dresses. 

No. 4 b a chaitya, much ruined. 


which dales probably from the 2nd 
century. 

Of No. 5 only the shrine remains, 
now dedicated to the Jain Parasnath. 

No. 6. first of the E. caves, b much 
higher up the hill face than ihc other 
three caves in that group. The hall 
was supported by four columns, and 
the antechamber of the shrine by 
two more; in the side walls are four 
cells, and in ihc back wall two. The 
shrine has a passage round it, and a 
smaller Buddha with smaller wor¬ 
shippers in fronL There ore traixs of 
painting. 

No. 7 has a veranda with four 
columns and a chapel at either end 
and a hall 38 fl. by 28 fl.. in (he centre 
of which the shrine has been placed, 
while three cells have been excavated 
in each side wall, and two chapels 
with sculptures in the bock wall. To 
the IcB of the entrance lo ihc hall 
b one of the best representations of 
the Buddhut Litany (p. 3S); to the 
right b a figure of Manjusri. patron of 
the Mahkyana sect. The front of the 
shrine has three large female figures 
on either side; on the led of Ihe 
figure of Buddha in the shrine b 
the representation of a dance and of 
female musicians. 

No. 8 b an unfinished vihara 
(monastery). In its present condition 
it oonsbts of a hall. 22 fl. by 20 fl., 
with 2 cells on its led side and a 
smaller hall on its right side. 

No. 9 b also higher up in the cliff. 
On the W. wall b a sculpture of the 
dead Buddha 16 d. long. 

28 m. S. of Aurangabad by road 
b Palthon. one of the oldest cities in 
the Deccan, on ihe N. bank of (he 
Godavari. Mention is made of iu 
inhabitants in the 14th Edict of Asoka. 
It was visited by Creek traders 300- 
200 B.C. and was an Andhra capital 
c. A.D. 130. Excavations have dis- 
ckMcd six layers of remains, the 
lowest dating before 2000 a.c. 

no m. from Manmad b Jalna 
(D.B.), which was from 1827 to 1903 
an infantry cantonment (put into 
service again during the last war). 
There b a motor service to Malkapur 
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(p. 108) \ta Buldana. Jalna wai the 
place of exile of Abdul Fazl. the 
author of the Altt~hAkbari', and 
Aurangzeb, when Viceroy of the 
Deccan, also lived here. The fort 
coniaina a well with underground 
chambcra. From Jalna the battle- 
Acid of .\<saye. 30 m. distant, may 
be visited. SewnU old forts are passed 
ra route, and the two fortified villages 
of Pipolgaon and Wanir on opposite 
sides of the Kaitna rivcr.which siwwed 
General Wellesley where the ford was. 
A view of the field of battle, fought 
on 23rd September 1803, b obtained 
from the tower of the fort of Assaye, 
on the bank of the Juah, between 
ishicfa and the Kaitna the Mahratta 
army was drawn up. The forces of 
Scindia and of the Bhonsta Raja of 
Nagpur consisted of 16,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry, and the British 
force of 4SOO men all told: the killed 
and wounded on the British side were 
1600. N. of it the British dead were 
buried. 

A memorial plaque to the officers 
and men of the Highland Light 
Infantry who fell in the battle has 
been erected in the low wall surround- 
■ng the site. 

M.G. Branch 

im m. Parbhani Junction for 
Ihirli Vaijnath connecting there with 
a broad-gauge tine to Vikarabad 
Ip. 367) tia Bidar. 

187 m. Pingli. From this station the 
<^valry cantonment of Mominabad 
(Amba) can be reached 142 m.). Near 
by are tome ruined cave temples, both 
brahman and Jain. 

199 m. Puma IR.). Junction for a 
branch line to Hiagoli (JO m.) which 
*as an artillery cantonment from 
1*19 to 1903. Some of the graves in 
•he British cemetery date back to 
1829. Hingoli was a centre of the 
fhugi, and it mentioned by Meadows 
Taylor in his Con/esiions of a Thag. 
About 9 m. from Cbaadi station 
(21 m.) on this line (good road) is 
|hc Jaganath Saivite temple, founded 
by Shuker Acharya. at Aundha; a 
splendid example of mediaeval Hindu 


architecture, closely resembling the 
temple at Halebid (p. 400). The 
carving on the homblertde bate is 
very flne. 

Matn Line 

218 m. Naadrr. An important 
centre for motor-bus services N. 
to Hingoli and S.W. to Latur (86 m.) 
(p. 350). About I m. from the 
station it a Sikh gurudwara. which 
contains the tomb of Guru Covind, 
last of the ten Gurus (p. xlv). assas¬ 
sinated near Nander in 1708. Euro- 
pearu are permitted to enter the 
temple and sit on a special carpet. 
A traiiung college for young Sikhs is 
maintained here. 

269 m. Near Basar the Godavari 
river bridge. 1392 ft. long (1900). 

294 m. IMchpalll. The VUhnu 
temple on a hill near the station it 
a specimen of the mediaeval Hindu 
style, with wonderful stone carving. 

386 m. from Mamnad b Secunder¬ 
abad (p. 375). 
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ROUTE 5 

BENARES AND SARNATTI 


BENARES • (D.B.. Holcb), hc«d- 
quarten of a diviaioo and district in 
Utlar Pradcth (pop. 375,175), U 
aituatcd on ihe ItA bank of the River 
Canfo, which flows here from S. to 
N. and then N.E, The Cantoomeot 
ttation, at which the visitor will alight, 
is an important railway Junction, 
429 m. from Calcutu, 940 m. from 
Bombay via Moghulsarai and 76 m. 
from Allahabad. 

The Ganges forms a crescent along 
the city: and a One view of the long 
line of bathing-ghats and temples 
can be cnioyed by the visitor, who 
makes his entrance across the Duflerin 
Bridge (p. 78) by way of Moghulsarai 
Junction (10 m.), view is apt to 
be misty in the aAemoon, especially 
in the cold weather. 

Originally VirAnasi. and com¬ 
monly called Kashi by the Hindus, 
who add Ihe suflls li as a mark of 
respect, Benares has been the religious 
capital of India from beyond historical 
times. It is mentioned in both the 
Mahabkarata and ftamayoHa. Al¬ 
though known in the 18th century as 
Muhammadabad. the name did not 
endure. The derivation of the name 
yirdmul is from the names of the 
l«ro streams Viruna (modem Baraa). 
a river of some siie on Ihe N. and W. 
of the city, and Ati on the S., a mere 
nulla. Once the Asi was well away 
from the city. 

Benares is one of the Seven Sacred 
Cities of the Hindus,' and b the great 
northern centre of the worship of 
Siva. The annual number of pilgrims 
who visit it is about a million, while 
the number of Brahmins residing in 


• The mhtt lix are Hsrdwij, Uiiaia 
Mithu rm (Murtrs). AJodbys (ia Oudh), 
ConiwTwim 

(m S. Intu). 


the place U over 30,001). Every pil- 
^im, betides visiting the holy spou 
in Ihe city, must make the circuit of 
the Panch Kusi road, unmclalled. 
outude the city, round the sacred 
territory of Benares, commencing at 
the Manikarnika Ghat, proceedint 
by Ihe Asi Ghat, and returning by the 
Bama Chat (see p. 78). The route, 
which U 36J m. in length and the 
pilgrimage of which occupies sis 
da>-s, b picturesquely Imcd by fine 
trees and small shrines. The end of 
each stage is marked by a picturesque 
village, with numbers of temples and 
small tlharnualtis. Benares b said to 
combine the virtues of all other places 
of pilgrimage. Any one of whatever 
creed, and however great hb mis¬ 
deeds, dying within Ihe compass of 
•he Paniih Kosi road, b transported 
straight to heaven. Tlib belief leads 
many people to end their days at 
Beimres. lu peculiar sanctity b 
derived from the “ten-horse sacrifice." 
referred to under Oasaswamedh Ghat 
(P. 76). 

The site of Benares has often 
changed, and the city is claimed to be 
Ihe oldest in the world. The Chinese 
traveller Fa-Hian visited it in a.d. 399 
and Hiuen Tsang in a.i>. 629-645, 
when he mentions about 100 Siva 
temples with 10,000 votaries. In past 
ages it has been a city of sanctity and 
learning, the home of philosophers 
and grammarians. It was a most 
important place six centuries before 
the Christian era, for Sokyamuni 
(Buddha), who was bom about 563 
R.C. and died in 483 R.C., came to it 
from Gaya to establish hb religion. 
Many Important writers of the 
Hindus are first lieard of at Benares. 

It was raided (1033) by a lieutenant 
of Mahmud of Ghazni We learn 
from Ho^ Nizami's hbtory that in 
n94 Jaichand, Raja of Benares, 
"whose army was countless as the 
sand." was defeated and killed by 
(}ulh-ud-<to Ghori, and Ala-ud-din 
Khlji. King of Delhi, destroyed 
tuples and built mosques on their 
sites. From that dale Benares was 
governed by the .Muslims, so that 
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lurdly one building in Bcnarci date* 
before tbe time of Albar (1556- 
1605), and few date beyond the tecond 
half of ibe 18th century- 

Benaret wai ceded by the Nawab 
Vi/ir of Oudh to the Brilhh in 1775. 
Raja Chart Singh, at Zamindar of 
Bcnarct, continu^ to farm the 
rctenue. In 1779 two battalions from 
Uinapore enforced payment of a 
'pecial contribution on account of 
trouble with the Mahrattat. Warren 
lUttinp in 1780 called on the Raja 
to fumith a cavalry contin^t for 
the tome reason. When Chait Singh 
evaded compliance. Hostings in 
^ugust 1781 went to Benares and 
placed him under house-arrest. The 
small guard from Major Popham's 
escorting regiiiKnt was overwhelmed 
t>> Chait Singh's retainers, being 
without ammunition. Hastings went 
to Chunar. He ordered down rein¬ 
forcements from Cawnpore and Chait 
Singh retired to the Mrvice of Scindia 
at Gwalior and died in 1810. The 
E.l. Co. assumed the administration; 
and with the appointment in 1787 of 
Jonathan DuiKanfp. 73) as Resident, 
a regular settlement of the revenue 
was taken in hand. 

In 1857, like most other military 
"lablishromts in Upper India, the 
carriion mutinied, but the Raja 
lemained loyal. 

Benares is famous for ornamental 
Drosawork which is met with all over 
the world, but genuine old pieces are 
dilKcult to procure. Small idols and 
other images in brass and other 
materials are made in great quantities 
in the narrow lanes around the Coldeo 
Temple. The THathrri or Pital (Brtut) 
Bazar, which is about 1 m. from the 
t antonment railway station, is well 
worth a visit. White metal (phQI) is 
likewise largely used for domestic 
irtidea. .Shawh, silks and etn- 
■■roMerics may also be purchased. 
The weaving of brocades (Kamkh- 
wiabs or Kincobs) b an old Benares 
tpeciality: its origin cannot be traced. 
^ is consider^ pure by Hindus 
for ceremonial purposes. Moghul 
Emperors, especially Akbar, en¬ 


couraged the industry, sending broc¬ 
ades as presents to European mon- 
archs. TIk industry has been revived. 
Indian caste allows the use of silk 
brocades for all kinds of wearing 
apparel, upholstery and furniture. 
In brocade work Kalahaiun (gold 
thread) is as essential as silk in the 
weavmg. The loom employed is 
somewhat elaborate, and closely 
approaches the application of ma- 
ebinery: the weaving is complex, 
because very elaborate patlenu are 
often produced. The workmen dis¬ 
play skill in the arrangement of forms 
and colours with the subdued ele¬ 
gance characteristic of Indian decor¬ 
ative art. Several firms sell silks, 
brocades and kincobs. 

The banks of the River Ganges are 
bordered by Ghats.' or flights of 
stone steps, descending to the water 
from the most famous buildings in 
the dty; the visitor can view them 
from a boat. 

For those who are pressed for time, 
it will be suflicient to tee the Durga 
(Monkey) Temple, and to proceed 
thence to the riverside for the 
Observatory and the Ghats as far as 
the Panchganga Ghat, duemborking 
there to tee the Golden Temple. This 
involves an interesting walk of | m. 
through narrow picturesque streets. 

A Guide-book is KatU, or Btnarri, 
by the Rev. E. Greaves (Indian Press, 
Allahabad). Mr E. B. Ha'n.WtBtnam, 
tht Sarrtrl Ciljr (Blackie), it well 
edited and illustrated. Americans and 
others may be reminded of the amus¬ 
ing chapters 53-56, about Benares, in 
Mark Twain's More Trampi Abroad 
(Chatto A Windus, 1898). 

The River Ganges and the Indian 
city are nearly 3 m. from the 

CaBtoamcat, N. of the railwray line 
and N.W. of the city. Near the Hotrlt 
is St Mary's Church, with old tombs 
removed riom the old city cemetery 
in (Tbiatganj. N. of thcK, on the 
opposite side of the River Barna, 
which is crossed by a stone bridge, is 
the Chtl Station of Sikanil (Socrole); 
here are the Courts, the Imperial Bank 
' A nup fiCM p. 80. 
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of India, and a number of residences. 
Beyond the Civil Courts is a house 
known as Hastings House; a sun-dial 
of Chunar stone on the edge of the 
road outside (he garden was, accord¬ 
ing to the iascription upon it. erected 
by Lieut. James Ewart in 17(14. by 
order of Warren Hastings. From this 
quarter a road leads to Samath. 

Recrossing the bridge and pro¬ 
ceeding by Raja Bazar Street, the 
visitor will And the Narsdeswar Kothi, 
(he Post Oflkx. the old Mint House, 
and Queen's College. 

The Nandeswar Kothi bclonp to 
the Maharaja of Benares, where he 
entertains distinguished srisitors— 
King George V artd Queen Mary as 
Prince and Princess of Wales stayed 
here in 1906. Here Mr Samuel Davis,* 
Judge and Magistrate of Benares, was 
attacked by the followers of Wozir 
Ali. the deposed Nawab of Oudh. 
who had just killed Mr Cherry, the 
British Rodent, in the building now 
occupied by the Collector's Court, 
on the 14th January 1799. Mr Davis 
sent his wife and two children on 
to the roof. and. with a running 
footman's pike, placed himself at 
the (op of (he staircase leading to it. 
where he succcssIUlly defended him- 
sdf until be was rescued by the arrival 
of a regiment of cavalry from the 
old Cantonment 10 m. away on (he 
Sulunpur road. A tablet was affixed 
by Lord Curran to the wall of the 
bouse. 

Opposite, the OM Mint House 
belongs also to the Maharaja; an¬ 
other of Lord Curran's tablets records 
that it was built os a Mint in IS20-2I 
from the designs of James Prinsep, 
(he celebrated antiquarian, who re¬ 
sided here as Mint Master until the 
abolition of the Benares Mint in 
1830.' In 1926 the interior was re- 

* DsvH wv on acoampinhed ■nislotf 
artiat, and a eoUtetion of hia waler-oDtoun 
ia on virar at the Victoria Memorial HaU. 
Calculta (p. M). 

* Viaiton ilnuld obtain a look in 
■oma public library at Braorrr //hurrarMf. 
a arnaa of brautiful kthoerapha after 
drawinar by Jaitioa Priiucp, publirhed at 
Calcutta in IMl. 


modelled, and a flight of steps leads 
up to a banqueting hall and drawing¬ 
room. 

From (he Nandeswar Tank the 
Grand Trunk Road (from Calcutta) 
skirts the N. of the city. At 1} m. 
along it the Bakariya Kund. on the 
right side of the road, is a lank teem¬ 
ing with Muslim monuments and 
mosques converted from Hindu 
buildings, and built of (heir materials: 
close to it is a shrine, known as the 
Battis Khamba. or Thirty-two Pillars, 
now a Muslim tomb. 

The IjiI Bhairoo. in the loop made 
by the railway lines, is rtow repre¬ 
sented by the stump of a massive 
pillar, painted red. which standi in a 
small enclosure in an open Uxoh 
(Muslim place of worship on festival 
days). It was pulled down in 1809 
during a serious riot, and was broken 
to pieces. It it probably a Buddhist 
relk, and may possibly be one of the 
Lats erected by King Asoka. 

The Ganj-j-shohld MoMpic, not 
easy to And. behind some broken- 
down steps, on the S. side of the open 
space in front of the Kashi railway 
station, was erected as a memorial 
of the Muslims who fell in (he early 
captures of Benares. It is another 
instance of the conversion of an old 
temple, supposed to be Buddhist, 
to the uses of the Muslim faith. 

Near the Kashi station also it (he 
Arhai Kangura .Mosque, which prob¬ 
ably dates from (he early peri^ of 
Muslim conquest. The pillars have 
clearly been taken from some older 
temple. Its name (arhai, two and a 
half, Kangara, dome) it belied by 
the singto dome. There b a Hindu 
inscription of 1190. Antiquities ex¬ 
cavated from the old ciudcl are in 
the Saraswati Bhawan museum. 

The drive may be continued to 
Ramnagar (p. 80). 

Continuing from Nandeswar Tank 
along Raja Bazar Road, the London 
Mission b on (he S. side of the rad- 
way; white the Victoria Hospital of 
the London Mission and the (Thurch 
Mission are at Sighra, over I m. S. 
of the Cantonment railway station. 
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S. of Pcfiiioner*’ Lane the PlMch 
Mociiaa Tank is connected with 
Bhairon. On the pUtform of one of 
the lurroumliiif temples is the bead 
oi the pUach (goblin or demon) from 
whom Bhairon delivered the city 
{.mockon, deliverance). There is an 
illutiration of this strange object in 
Mr Greaves' Cv/</e. 

The Hlndn College ani) School, S. 
of the Allahabad Road, is in the 
Kamachcha quarter. U was started 
In 1899 under the auspices of Mrs 
^nnie Besant. and had for its object 
the combination of rcligioiis and 
moral education with mental and 
iihletic development for Hindu 
youlhs. The College is now used as 
a high school. 

Raja Bazar Road continues at 
Bagh Road past the Queen's College, 
v.hich was erected by Major Kittoe, 
of the Bengal Engiisccrs, in 1847-52. 
a handsome building in the Gothic 
style. On the N. side is an ancient 
monolith, 31) (T. high, found near 
Ghazipur. On the obelisk there is an 
mtcription (which has not been de¬ 
ciphered) and an English record of its 
removaL To the N.E., adjoining the 
College grounds, is the Saraswati 
Dhawan. containing a famous col¬ 
lection of Sanskrit MSS. The Sanskrit 
department of the College is re¬ 
nowned for its pandits. A tablet in the 
S.E. corridor inside the main entrance 
to the College records the foundation 
tn 1791 of the original Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege by Jonathan Duncan, who was 
resident at Benares from 1787 to 1795 
and Governor of Bombay from 1795 
until his death there in 1811. 

At the Bagh the road turns S. and 
then forks. One branch. Chaitganj 
Road, the main carriage approach 
to the river, passes the old Chaitganj 
cemetery and the yutoria Park, and 
leads to the Dasaswamedh Ghat 
<P. 74). 

To the S. is the Central Hindu 
College and the Vlriaaagmm Palaec, 
and close to this on the W. are several 
Jain Temples. This is the reputed 
birthplace of Parasnath, the famous 
Jain Saint. 


THE DURCA, OR “MONKEV" 
TEMPLE 

Most of the principal temples are 
in the centre of the dty and are de¬ 
scribed later. But. os the visitor makes 
his way S. to the University buildings, 
he will pass one shrine which figures 
prominently in every book on Benares, 

The Dnr^ Temple, miscalled the 
Monkey Temple by Europeans from 
the numbers of monkeys which in¬ 
habit the large trees near it. is about 
threc-flflhs of a mile S. of the Viziana- 
gram Palace. It is stained red with 
ochre, and stands in a quadrangle 
surrounded by high walls. In front 
of the principal entrance is the band 
room, where musicians beat a Urge 
drum three times a day. The central 
portion is supported by twelve 
curiously carved pillars on a platform 
raised 4 ft. from the ground. Through 
the doors, plated with brass, the 
image of the goddess may be seen; 
in the porch are two bells One of 
these bells has a cunous history. 
Round the rim is engraved the follow¬ 
ing inscription in Urdu characters: 
"Mister Willim Jems Garant sahib 
Bahadur Kalaktar shahr Banaras mah 
Asarh Fasli 1215." William James 
Grant, who was Collector of Benares 
in 1808 (which corresponds with 
the Fasli year 1215). was out on the 
river with his wife and children when 
they were caught m a whirlpool off 
Garhwa Ghat, which is near the 
Maharaja's palace at Ramnagar 
(p. 80). The boatmen invoked the 
aid of the goddess Durga and brought 
the boat to shore with the greatest 
difficulty, whereupon the Collector 
present^ the bell as a thank-oflering.' 
The temple and the fine tank adjoin¬ 
ing (Durga Kund) were constructed 
by Rani Bliawani of Natore in Bengal 
in the 18th century. As Durga is the 
terrific form of Siva's wife, and is said 

' In lOSa, tlw brll WM clnned tt iIm 
request oi i)w Collector, Mr V. N. 
Mchu, l.C S., who is s Brslifnia, and 
ihr inoczipiion wi* Je ciphrr ed by Mr 
Jmonnsth Dos Ratnolur. 
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lo delight in dcttniction, bloody 
ucrificcA of goals are ofleied lo her 
here. 

Next lo the leniple is the while 
marble lomb and shrine of Swamj 
Bhaskaranandi. Although entirely 
modem, it is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Benares and commemo¬ 
rates an interesting personality. 

Farther S. the Benam Mlndn Uni- 
rcnily should be visited. The build- 
ings, which cover an area of 2 sq. m.. 
are some distance from the river-bank, 
and are almost opposite the Ramnagar 
Fort on the other side of the Ganges 
(p. 80). The foundation-stone was 
Ud by Lord Hardinge in 1916, and 
the University moved into the build¬ 
ings in 1921. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya (1862-1946) a leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. was Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor for many years. The various 
Departments form the diameter of a 
semicircle; behind them arc hostels 
and extensive playgrounds; the resi¬ 
dences for die staff are on the 
circumference. 

Down the fork of Chailganj Road, 
running £., the road runs through 
the city to pass the Zenana Mission, 
the Ishwari Memorial Hospital (built 
by the late Maharaja H.H. Parbhu 
Narain Singh, Bahadur, in memory 
of his father), and the King Edward 
VII General Hospital, built by gentry 
of Benares lo commemorate the visit 
of Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, 
lo the city in 1870. Adjoining the 
Hospital is the Garden of Madho Dos. 
now in the possession of the Radha 
Swami sect, where Warren Hastings 
was encamped on I6lh August 1781, 
when he gave orders to arrest Raja 
Chait Singh, of Benares (see p. 71). 
At a later date (1787-95) the house 
was occupied by the Resident, 
jonathan Duncan (p. 73). At the 
Municipal Caidciu will be found the 
Town Hall (built by the Maharaja of 
Vudanagram. a Madras landholder, 
who died here in 1845), and the 
Kotwali, or central police station, 
which looks like a fort. A road runs 
S. to the Golden Temple (p. 78). The 
Macbodri garden (Gokul Chand 


Part) is on the Ratghat Road, with 
temples nearby. 

THF. RIVER raONT 

From the Durga Temple, connected 
with the Asi Ghat by a very narrow 
road, the visitor may embark either 
at the upper end of the Ghats from 
the Asi Ghat, or more conveniently 
from the central Dasaswamedh or 
Man MandIr Ghat (l| m.). and be 
rowed slowly past them. In the follow¬ 
ing account the Ghats are given in 
succession from the S., proceeding 
downstream. 

The .\sl Ghat is one of the (he 
special places of pilgrimage in 
Benares. These are known as the 
Panrhilrath, and the pilgrim should 
bathe in them successively on the 
same day; proceeding from Asi lo 
Dasaswamedh and the Barnasangsm 
(beyond the Dufferin Bridge) and 
then retracing his steps to Panch- 
ganga and Manikarnika. The channel 
of the Asi is about 10 ft. broad. The 
steps at the Ghat are a good deal 
broken. Boats are available lo cross 
from Nagwa Ghat (the next on the 
S.) lo Ramnagar, the palace of the 
Maharaja of Benares. 

The next. Lala .Mlsr Ghat, belonp 
to the Maharaja of Rewa. At the 
N. end of the Tub! Ghat, which 
follows, huge masses of masonry 
have fallen, and lie on the river's 
edge; this Ghat is named after Gosain 
Tulri Das, author of the famous 
version in Hindi of the Ramayana, 
who died at Benares in 1623, He is 
said to have lived in the comer 
building at the N. of the Ghat, while 
writing the latter part of the epic 
(which conuins 12,800 lines), and 
also to have composed there the 
Rama-dataka, one of his minor 
poem^ in a single night. His shoes 
and pillow (lakya) and a piece of wood 
on which lie is supposed lo have 
crossed the Ganges are preserved, 
but arc not, os a rule, shown lo 
visitors. 

The Jankl Ghat b new; at the lop 
are four Siva temples with gilded 
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ptnniKles. ami behind them is the 
floe Lularik well. At the foot of the 
Ghat is the pumping station of the 
Benares Water Works. The Badihrai 
Chat belongs to the Jains, who have 
built three temples on the bank of the 
river. 

Neat comes the Shata (Sliiwalal 
Ghat, where the fort in which Chait 
Singh resided stood. It is a handsome 
building, and appears as fresh as 
when first constructed. From a 
■ indow in the face Chait Singh made 
hit escape when he escaped from 
arrest in I7SI. It is now called the 
Kail Mahal, after the goddess Kali, 
and was repurchased by the Maharaja 
of Benares. The Sivala Ghat is one 
of the finest of all the Ghats. Part of 
it b assigned to the religious ascetics 
-ailed Gosains. 

The neat, Dandi Chat, devoted to 
the staff-be^ng ascetics called Dandi 
Hanths, is very fine. 

11 inuman Ghat b geiserally crowded ; 
at the top of it is a temple of the 
Monkey God. 

The Smashan (or Mason) Ghat is 
uted as asubsidiarycrenution ground. 
It is also known by the name of Raja 
llarish Chandra, a favourite hero of 
Hindu drama, who gave up his king- 
ilom, and selling his wife and child 
into slavery, became the slave him- 
•^If for a year of the rhamkil, or 
outcaste, whose duty it was to attend 
to the burnings at this very Ghat. 

Passing the IjII Ghat, the temple 
luit above Kedar Ghat is the popular 
vhnne of the Bengalis, who inhabit 
thb guarter of the city and also of 
t^ Tilonga pilgrims (from S. India). 
Kedar b a name of Siva, but it also 
ugnifles a mountain, and especially a 
part of the Himalayan mountains, of 
which Siva it the lord, hence called 
Kedamath. His temple it spacious, 
*i»d the centre is supposed to he the 
place where Kedamath dwells; the 
interior can be teen from the door¬ 
way. At the four comers are Sivalas. 
with cupolas. There are two brau 
figures, hidden by a cloth, which b 
removed on payment of a fee. The 
walb and pillara are painted red or 


white. There are also two Urge black 
figures, which represent Jwarpah, or 
janitors; each bat four hands bolding 
a trident, a flower, a club, and the 
fourth empty to push away intruders. 
Half-way down the Ghat it a pool 
cut in the steps called the Gauri Kund. 
or “well of Gauri.” Siva's wife, the 
waters of which arc considered to 
possess heating properties; on the 
steps of the Ghat arc many lingam 
emblems of Siva. 

The Mansarowar Ghat (built by 
Raja Man Singh of Amber) leads to a 
tank, round which are sixty shrines, 
now very dilapidated. Mansarowar 
is a Ukc in Tibetan territory, just 
across the borders of India, at the 
foot of the Kailash mounuin. where 
the god Siva b believed to have had 
hb abode, and very near the source 
of the Ganges. N^r the tank b a 
stone ft. hi^ and I5i ft. m peri¬ 
phery, which b said to grow daily 
to the extent of a sevoroum seed. In 
a street to the E. of the Unk arc 
figures of Balkrishna, or the Infant 
Krishna, and Chatarbbuj or Vishnu. 

At the Oumki Ghat, under a pipal, 
arc idob and figures of snakes. In a 
street close by. called Kewal, is a 
figure of Durga with ten arms. 

The Someswar Ghat b so called 
from the adjacent temple of t)w 
moon (Soma - "moon,” and Itwar - 
"lord”). Every kind of disease b 
supposed to be healed. Oose by b 
an alley, in wliich b the shrine of 
Barahm Devi, a female Aesculapius, 
who b worshipped in the morning and 
is supposed to cure swollen hands 
and feet. The head of the Narad Ghat, 
named after a famous Rishi. winds 
up under two fine pipal trees. 

At Raja Ghat the stairs ascend into 
a Urge house, or soraf, built for 
Brahmins by Amrit Rao. adopted 
son of the deposed Peshwa, Raghu- 
nath Rao. The Chamatlii Ghat b old. 
The Rana Ghat, built by the .Maha- 
rana of Udaipur, b not much fre¬ 
quented. 

The .MuosU Ghat, most pictur¬ 
esque, was built by Munshi ShH 
Dbar. Diwao of the Raja of Nagpur, 
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and now belongs (o ihc Maharaja of 
Darbhanga (p. >04). Ahaljra Bal’a 
Chat between this and the Dasaswa- 
medh Ghal was built by Ihc wise 
Mahratu princess who governed 
Indore from 1767 to 1795 (p. 119). 
Both the ghat and the building which 
surmounts it arc striking. 

The DaMSwamedh Ghat b one of 
the five edebrated places of pilgrim¬ 
age in Benares, the other four being 
the junctions (sangam) of the Asi 
and Bariu with the Canges, and 
Ihc Manikamika and Panchganga 
Ghats. It is specully thronged during 
eclipses. Here Brahw b said to have 
offered in sacrifice (nifdk) ten (dat) 
horses and to have made the 

place equal in merit to Allahabad. 
The road to this Ghat from the W. 
was formerly the only approach to 
the riVer bdween ihe two extreme 
ends of the town, until the Muni¬ 
cipality opened up another but much 
less important road at Ihc Masan 
iSmaihan) Ghat (see above), called 
the Horbh Chandra Road. 

At the S. end of the Chat, which 
should be visited on foot, b a low 
white-washed shrine of Sitala, the 
goddess of smallpox, and of the pre¬ 
siding deity of the Ghal. figured 
under a brass lingam. Farther on al 
the Ghat arc lifc-siK stone figures 
in niches of Ihe Ganges, Saraswati, 
and Jumna rivers, and of Vishnu, 
the Trimurii or Trinity, and the Nar- 
singh or lion-man incarnation of 
Vbhnu. which are passed on the 
way lo the 

Man Mandir Ghal (and Observa¬ 
tory ), much admired by some experts. 
The greater part, however, was 
restored at the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, with inferior brick and plaster,’ 
but one portion of Ihe original work 
remains. High up, on Ihe extreme 
N.E. comer, b an exquisite stone 
balcony which b one of the gems of 
Benares. A good view can be had 
from the river, but a better one from 

’ An od-poinlina by Tbomas DanirU, 
in the rooim of tha Royal Aaiatk Society 
of Bciwal al Calcutu (p. 02), ahowa the 
onoinaf river (roM. 


the Ghal. standing N.E. of it, Thu 
loDy building gives a fine appearance 
to the Ghat and commands a beauti¬ 
ful view of the river. It was erected by 
Raja Man Singh of Amlw (p. 179) 
about the year 1600. 

The Observatory was added by 
Raja Sawai Joi Singh, the founder of 
Jaipur, who founded four other 
Observatories — at Delhi. Muttra, 
Ujjoin and Jaipur. On entering the 
Observatory, the first instnimcnt seen 
is the Bhittiyanira, or "mural quad¬ 
rant." It b a wall 1 1 (1. high and 9 ft. 
li in. broad, in Ihe plane of the 
meridian: by this arc ascertained the 
sun's altitude and zenith distance, 
and its greatest declination, and 
hence the latitude. Then come two 
large circles, one of stone and the 
other of cement, and a stone square, 
used, perhaps, for ascertaining tbe 
shadow of the gnomon and the 
degrees of azimuth. 

The Samralyantra U a wall which 
b 36 ft. long and 4 } ft. broad, and 
b set in Ihc plane of Ihe meridian. 
One end b 6 ft. 41 in. high, and the 
other 22 ft. 31 in., and it slopes 
gradually up so as to point to the 
North Pole. By this, the distance 
from the meridian, the declination of 
any planet or star and of the sun. and 
the right ascension of a star, are calcu¬ 
lated. There are aho a double mural 
quadrant, an equinoctial circle of 
Slone, and another Samralyantra. 
Close by is the Chakrayanira, be¬ 
tween two walls, used for finding 
Ihc declination of a planet or star; 
and near it a OigamsayanIra, to 
find the degrees of azimuth of a 
planet or star. The instruments are 
fully described in a leaflet obuinable 
al the Observatory.' 

The Mir Ghal (used by Muslims) 
leads up to the Dharm Kup. or Sacred 
Well, and Ihe Lolita Cihal to the 
Nepalese Temple, no doubt pictur¬ 
esque. but disfigured by obscene 
carvings: they do not catch the eye. 
provided that Ihe attendant can be 

' a)K> A Gtade to ikr OU Otur- 
eotarvn at DrM, Jm'pur, Vjitn •mi 
by G. R. Kay* (Calcutta, 1020). 
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diKouraged from poioting ihetn out. 
Thij temple is remarkable for a 
liouble roof »uch as those which arc 
placed on Chinese temples to break 
the fall of stMW. 

The famous GoMca Temple is some 
way from the riser (sec p. 78) bclwecti 
this Ghat and the Jahain Ghat, or 
Burning Ghat, which is crowned by 
a mass of temples and spires. Num¬ 
bers of cremations are usually in 
progress on the spot, and many sati 
stones will be noticed all round it: 
it IS naturally regarded by the Hindus 
as one of the most holy places in the 
• hole of Benares. The name is 
derived from Vishnu in his manifesta¬ 
tion of Jalsai, “the sleeper on the 
ocean.” 

The MaaikarailuiGhat is considered 
the most sacred of all the Chats, and 
in November is visited by multitudes 
of pilgrims. Just above the flight of 
steps, which are enclosed by piers 
tanning out into the river, is the 
Manikanuka Well, or pool, and be- 
laecn it and the steps is the temple 
ofTarkeswar. The well has its name 
from Mani, "a jewel.” and Kariu, 
“the ear.” ^rvati. the wife of Maha- 
deo. is said to have dropped her ear¬ 
ring, and Mahadeo in searching for 
■I. dug a large hole with his discus. 
This became the tank, and the god's 
sweat tilled it with water. During an 
eclipse of the sun it is visited by great 
numben of pilgrims. The well. or. 
more properly, tank, b 35 (1. square, 
and stone steps lead down to the 
water. Offerings of the Bel tree, 
flowers, milk, sandalwood and sweet¬ 
meats are thrown into it. Between the 
well and the Ghat b the Charan- 
Paduka. a round slab projecting 
slightly from the pavement, on which 
stands a pedestal of stone; on its 
marble top are two imprints, said 
to have been made by the feet of 
Vishnu. The privilege of being burnt 
at the Charanpaduka. instead of the 
usual burning Ghat, b confined to a 
few familiet, and b much prized. 
At the second flight of steps of ihb 
Chat b a temple to Siddha Vinayak. 
or Ganesh. ftic idol has three eyes. 


b painted red, and has a silver scalp 
and an elephant's trunk covered with 
a bib. At the feet of the image is the 
figure of a rat. which b the vahana, 
or "vehicle,'' of Ganesh. Overhang¬ 
ing the Ghat b the red-domed umple 
of the Raja of Amethi (on Oudh 
landowner), which b one of the best 
from an artistic point of vkw. 

The Datutreya Ghat b called after 
the great Brahman saint and teacher, 
m whom parts of the three great 
Hindu deities. Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva, were said to have been incar¬ 
nated. His paduka, or footprint, b 
shown in a small temple on the Ghat. 

Sciadia's Ghat was intended to have 
been one of the grandest of the whole 
front, but. owing to the great weight 
of the superstructures, the founda¬ 
tions sank and it has had to be recon¬ 
structed. It was built about 1830 by 
Baiza Bai, widow of Daulat Rao 
Scindb. 

Passing two Ghats, the Bboab, 
miscalled the Ghosla, Ghat, was 
built by the Nagpw R“b more than 
one hundred years ago. and b very 
massive. The next Ghat was built by 
Baji Rao 11. the last of the Peshwas. 
The Ran Ghat, which comes next 
again, was built by the Raja of Jaipur. 

The next Urge Ghat b the Panch- 
gaaga Chat, beneath which live rivers, 
Ganges. Jumna. Saraiwati. Kirana 
and Dhutpapa are supposed to meet: 
it was built by Raja Man Singh of 
Ambir. Above it rises the sanaller 
mosqur of Aurangzeb. called in old 
maps the "Muiarcts.' These were 
Uken down and restored under the 
direction of James Prinsep (p. 97) as 
the foundations were giving way. The 
mosque occupies the site of a temple 
to Vishnu under the name of Bindu 
Madhav. which b described by 
Tavernier in 1666, and this b the 
probable reason for the local name 
iMadho Rai ki Masjid). fhe viw 
from the top of the minarets, which 
rise nearly 150 ft above the platform 
of the mosque, is extremely fine, but 
it b quite worth while to ascend to 
the roof of the building. The two 
uupai at Somath can be seen from 
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here, and (be Mirzapur Hills (o the 
W. From (be river the view of (he 
mosque b equally good. 

Four unimportant Chats lie be¬ 
tween (his and the second Sitala or 
Raj Maodil Ghat, below which b the 
Gal Chat, so called from the stone 
figure of a cow. 

The Trtlocfaaa Chat, (be next 
reached, has two turrets in the river, 
and the water between them possesses 
a special sanctity. The pilgrims bathe 
in the Ganges at thb Ghat, and then 
proceed to the Panchganga and there 
bathe again. At the head of the Ghat 
b a temple of Triiochan, or tbc Three- 
Eyed. another form of Siva. From the 
Prahlad Ghat, the last masonry Ghat, 
a view b obtained of the whole river 
front. Farther down the stream is the 
site of the old Raj Ghat ferry, re¬ 
placed by the railway and road 
bridge; abo by a pontoon bridge, 
except in the rains. These bridges are 
near the Raj Ghat; the Barna Saittam. 
or junction of the Ganges and Bama, 
b { m. downstream. 

The Dalfcflii Bridge, completed 
1887, b 3518 ft. in length (seven spans 
of 333 ft.) and carries the Grand 
Trunk Road. Raj Ghat Fort dated 
from antiquity and b now dismantled. 
There are clusters of temples at the 
confluence with the Bama. Within the 
area of (he Fort and in (be S. comer 
of the plateau b the Tomb of Ijil 
Khan, a minuter of a former Raja 
of Benares, with coloured tiles and 
mosaics, described by Mr Havcll as 
one of (he few oripnal Muslim build¬ 
ings in Benares with any pretensions 
to architectural beauty. 


TFAIPLES AND MOSQUES 

The Coldew Temple b dedicated to 
Biseswar (Sanskrit Visvesvara), or 
Siva, as the Lord of the Universe. 
Shoes will have to be removed. It b 
reached by leaving the Chauk (the 
centre of the city close to the Town 
Hall) by a gateway on (he E. and 
turning sharply to the right into 


Kachouri Gali, a typical Benares 
lane, full of shops. 

The temple, dating about 1750, 
surrounded by turrow streets, b in a 
roofed quadrangle, above which 
rises the tower. At each comer b a 
dome, and at the S.E. a Sivala over 
(he sanctuary. The gate has flnels 
wrought brass doors. From the upper 
rooms the interior may be seen. The 
music gallery was built at tbc expense 
of Warren Hastings. 

The conical* tower (left) b that of 
Mahadco's temple; next to it b a 
gilt dome, and on the right b the gilt 
tower (51 ft. high) of Biseswar 's 
temple. The three are in a row in the 
centre of (he quadrangle. Two of 
them ore covert with gold plates, 
over plates of copper which cover the 
stones. The expense of gilding was 
defrayed by Maharaja Raqjit Singh, 
of Lahore. Between Biseswar and 
Mahodco temples hong nine bells 
from a canred stone framework. One 
of these, and the most elegant, was 
presented by (he Maharaja of Nepal. 
Die temple of Mahadeo was built by 
Ahalya Gbi. Princeu of Indore (p. 

I l9).Outsidc the enclosure b the Court 
of Mahadeo. where on a platform art 
a number of lingams, and many small 
idols are built into the wall. They art 
thought to have belonged to the old 
temple of Biseswar, which stood N.W. 
of the present one, and of which the 
remains arc still to be sesm at the 
bock of the mosque which Aurang/tb 
built on (hem. 

In (he quadrangle between the 
mosque and the Temple of Biseswar 
b (be famous Gyaa Kup, or Gyan 
Bapi, ‘'Well of Knowledge,” where, 
according to Hindu tradition, tbc 
emblem of Siva took refuge when the 
original temple wot destroyed, and 
still remains. The well it protected 
by a high stone screen, and covered 
by a stone canopy, and the wor¬ 
shippers. an eager and excited crowd, 
by whom the quadrangle b always 
thronged, are no longer permitted to 

, .Th«*« cotikal towers, tbnoet unh rfssl 

in Hindu Icrnple*. ere caUad 5iUvar. Th* 
unaia of their pecuiur tom b unknown. 
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au ofTcrinp of flowcn, etc., into it. 

A draught of ill ucred water ii bcM 
to induce the highest spiritua] illumin* 
luoo. The roof and colonnade of the 
gujdrangle were built about 1830 by 
Baiza Bai, widow of Daulat Rao 
.Scindia of Gwalior. On one tide of 
the colonnade it a Nandi bull. 7 ft. 
high. On another side is an iron 
nilmg, within which is a shrine 
of white marble and one of white 
stone, and a carved stone support, 
from which hangs a bell. ArouM arc 
many richly carved small temples, 
particularly one to the S. of Biseswar; 
the gateways of the courtyard are 
similarly carved, and small gilded 
spires add to the picturesquenets. 

The great .Muslim .Mosque of 
Alamgir lies to the N.W. side of the 
Cyan Kup. The two octagonal 
minarets are 232 ft. above the Ganges. 
The Hindus claim the courtyard be¬ 
tween it and the temple wall, and in 
consequence it b entered from the 
side. The bigoted Emperor Aurangzeb 
(I6J8-170T) is char^ with the de¬ 
struction of the most ancient and 
sacred Siva temple of Biseswar, but 
it probably dated about 1600. During 
the period of three and a half cen¬ 
turies since the mosque was built not 
a stone has been loosened. A goodly 
Dumber of the fiuthful assemble here 
00 Fridays. Tbc beautiful columns 
m the front of the mosque bclooged 
to the destroyed temple, of which 
further remains may be seen at the 
back. 

fust outside the Golden Temple U 
the Sfarlac of Saiiiciuu’, or Sani, the 
planet Saturn or its regent. The black 
image it worshipped to ward off 
Diiifortune. A garland bangs from 
cither ear, and a canopy b spread 
sbovc. 

Beyond b the Temple of Anna- 
Wua, a goddess whose name b 
compounded of Anna, '•food," and 
Pnrna, "who b 6Ued.” ^e b supposed 
to have express orders from Biseswar 
*0 the inhabitants of Benares, 
•nd in front of thb temple are always 
• number of beggars who are chiefly 
v'Oinen. It was built about 1725 by 


the Pethwa of that date, Baji Rao I. 
There are four shrines in this temple 
dedicated to the Sun, Ganesh, Gauri- 
tankar and the monkey-god Hanu- 
man. Between the Temple of Anna¬ 
purna and that of Sakhi Vinayak 
it a strange Figure of Ganesh, squat¬ 
ting on a platform raised a little above 
the path. Thb ugly object is red, with 
silver hands, feet, ears and elephant's 
trunk. Next b the temple of Sakhi 
Vinayak, the witnetaing deity, built 
in 1770 by a MaUiratta, whose name 
U not recorded. Here pilgrims aAcr 
flnbhing the Panch Kosi circuit 
round Benares get a certificate of 
having done so. S. of the temple lo 
Soni b that of Shukareswar [Shukar 
being the planet Venus), where 
prayers ore made for handsome sons. 

The narrow streets and lanes which 
connect the Ghats with one another, 
and the ports of the city lying more 
remote from the river front, will be 
found exceedingly interesting; but 
they cannot be described as clean and 
sweet, and they must be traversed on 
foot, though a carriage proceeding 
along the broader streets at the back 
can be rejoined at intcrvalv Thb mass 
of narrow streets, overhung by lofty 
houses, ts known as the "Pukka 
Mahab" and b one of the most 
characteristic features of Benares. It 
comprises the whole of the city nearest 
the river, but b of varying depth and 
covers altogether several square miles. 
Almost every comer of the Pukka 
Mahab b picturesque. The eflToct of 
the closely crowded houses can be 
seen from the minareb of the tmaller 
moiqtu of Aurangzeb above the 
Panebganga Ghat. 

Near the Town Hall the Temple of 
Bhalronath b in a lane at some little 
dbtance from the back of the Tele¬ 
graph Office. It was built by the ex- 
Peshwa Baji Rao II in 1825. and b 
remarkable for a fine tamarind tree. 
The image in the temple b considered 
to be the Kotwal, or magistrate of the 
city, who rides about on an invisible 
dog. There b an image of a dog dose 
to the idol, and the confectioners near 
tell images of dogs, mode of sugar. 
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which ifc offered to it. A Bnhmin 
waves a fan of peacock's feathers over 
visitors to protect tbein from evil 
spirits, and they in return must drop 
offerings into the coconut shell he 
holds. The idol is of stone, with a 
face of silver and four hands. The 
Dandpan temple close to this con¬ 
tains the staff of Bhoiron. a stone 
shaft 41 ft. high, and the famous Kal 
Kup, or Well of Fate, into which the 
sunlight falls from a hole in the n-all 
above. If the face of the onlooker it 
not reflected, death comes to him 
within a year. 

The G^al Mandir lies off a narrow 
lane behind the Kotwali aitd close 
to the Dandpan and Kal Kup. In the 
garden of the temple is a small house 
or hut in which Tutsi Das tp. 74) is 
said to have composed hit Binaya 
Pathka, a poem which such author¬ 
ities as Sir George GrKrson pro¬ 
nounced to be superior to the Rama- 
yana, A tablet was afflaed to the wall 
by Lord Curzon. The Kametwar 
temple of the God of Love lies to the 
N.E. of Bhaironath and near the 
Machodii garden (Gokul Chand 
Park). It is of the 12th century and 
quite interesting. 

The dingy Briddhkal temple, which 
lies N.E. from the Municipal Garden, 
is one of the oldest in the city, and 
origiiully had twelve courts, of which 
seven remain. It contains a well and 
a small unk renowned for the healing 
of diseases. The name Bruidhkat 
means "the fate of old age"; and the 
temple is said to have been built by 
an aged and infirm Raja whom .Maha- 
deva restored to youth and health. 

The palace and fort of the Maha¬ 
raja of Benares at Kamnagar. on 
the right bank, may be visited 
by permission, to be obtained from 
the Secretary to Hit Highness. It 
affords a splendid view of the river 
fronL There is a temple of some 
interest. The late Maharaja Sir 
Aditya Narayan Singh (d. 1939) ^ 
long^ to the family of Raja Baisvant 
Singh, father of Raja Chail Singh. 
The State was created in 1911. when 
the late Maharaja was grant^ the 


powers of a Ruling Chief in his 
domains, which extended over an 
area of 875 sq. m. Previously the title 
was personal, obtairsed from the 
Moghul King in 1738. In 1949 the 
Sutc was merged in Uttar Pradesh. 


SARN.4TH 

Somatfa,' the site where Buddha 
preached his first sermon, is some 
4 m. N. of Beiures, not far from the 
high road to Ghiuipur. which b 
left at the third milMone. Shortly 
after turning to the left two towers 
arc seen -the Chaukhandi. on a hill; 
the other the Dhamckh * stupa. 
Samath can also be reached by rail 
from Benares Cantonment station. 

Rules for observance by visitors 
should be studied. 

Sanuth was known as the “Deer 
Park," and b prominent in one of the 
Jataka, or Birth-stories of the Buddha. 
In his lifetime his five early attend¬ 
ants retired there for meditation after 
forsaking their master; there Buddha 
first made known his doctrines to the 
world. Buddhists have always revered 
the spot where he sat and preached 
as holy ground. The Chinese travellers 

Fa-Hian. at the beginning of the 
5th century; Hiuen Tsang, about 
A.D. 640 — visited the site. The former 
mentioned two monasteries as exist¬ 
ing in the Deer Park, and four 
memorial topes, which he saw. The 
latter, Hiuen Tsang. described more 
fully the whole sangkarama (monas¬ 
tery) as he saw it. He mentioned 
1500 priests in the convene a tikara 
200 ft. high, a A^re of Buddha repre¬ 
sented u “turning the wheel of the 
Lew" — i.e. preaching—Asoka’s stone 
stupa, a stone pillar 70 ft. high, three 
iRfces. other monuments, and the 
most magniAcent stupa of all, 300 ft. 
high. Samath was probably destroyed 


tie* tlw Omdf to Uu BuJtMtt Rsaos of 
^l"s;ush, by Diymm Sahnl (Jfli ^uion, 
I>ct)ii, 1903), or OmiRo to Sormatk, 
.MaiumJar (Dittu. IIW*). 

• Dhmckh is a oorruMion ol Dhsno- 
rasba, ll>r poodcring of llw Law. 
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when Outb-ud-ilin. Shalub-ud-din 
Ghori't Geoeral. devasuled Bentre* 
in 1194. but in any case after the 
overthrow of Buddhism in India e. 
A.D. 800 Samath was completely 
deserted. 

The tiupa locally known as the 
Dhamekh Tower (a little to N.E. of 
a modem Jain temple) consists ‘"of 
a stone plinth 93 ft. m diameter and 
solidly built, the stones bein* c^ped 
logetter with iron, to the height of 
43 ft. Above that it is in brickwork, 
riling to a height of 104 ft. above the 
terrace of the temple, and 143 ft., 
including its foundations, txtem^y 
the lower part is relieved by eight 
proiecting faces, each 21 ft. 6 in. wide 
and IS ft. apart. In each is a small 
niche, intended, apparently, to con¬ 
tain an image, and below them, 
encircling the monument, is a band 
of sculptured oroament of the most 
exquisite beauty. The central port of 
IhK band consists of geometric pat¬ 
terns of great intricacy, but com¬ 
bined with singular skill, while above 
ind below are rich floral arabesques, 
the whole being peculiarly char¬ 
acteristic of the art of the Imperial 
Guptas. The carvings round the 
nkhci and in the projcctioiw have 
been left unfinished, and judging 
by the absence of any fragments 
either in stone or brick or plaster 
around the slupa, it seems not im¬ 
probable that the upper part of the 
lower was never completed." ' 

In his examination of the nhamekh 
Tower General Sir A. Cunningham 
found, buried in ihe brickwork, an 
inicribcd stone with the Buddhist 
formula "Ye dharmma helupra- 
hhava." etc., said to be in characters 
of the 7th century, a record held by 
the latest opinion to be conlcmporary 
with the last rebuilding of the stupa. It 
is believed that a snullcr lint stupa on 
this spot was afterwards built over and 
enlarged to the present dimensions. 

Some 300 ft. to the W. of Ihe 
Dhamekh Tower there was another, 
called the Jagat Singh stupa (from the 

' Memorandum by Diitetor- 

Uenetal of ArthaeoloBy in India. 


name of a Diwan of a Raja of Benares, 
who had it dug for bricks), now a 
mere shell, all the core having been 
removed: the innermost existing ring 
has a diamcler of over 44 ft. On ihe 
discovery of this stupa in 1794, Sar- 
nalh became a hunting-ground for 
treasure seekers, and cartloads are 
said to have been carried away. 

A conspicuous structure is to be 
seen loinc 20 yd. due N. of the Jagat 
.Singh stupa, named Ihe "Main 
Shrine." which both "served as a 
shrine and formed the centre of 
numerous imaller memorials built 
round it. It is a rectangular building 
measuring 95 ft. by 90 ft., wiih 
doubly recessed comers, and still 
standing to a height of some 18 ft- 
It is built partly of stone, partly of 
brick, and much of the stone has been 
taken from earlier structures, notably 
of the Gupta period. From the thick¬ 
ness of the original walls and the 
additions subsequently made to them 
in the interior of the building, il is 
evident that they were intended to 
support a massive and probably lofty 
uiperstruclure." A small stupa in the 
S. chapel of the Main Shrine is sur¬ 
rounded by a stone railing cut entire 
from one single block of stone, and 
Uie chiselling and polishing of llw 
stone have been executed with a skill 
which il would be impossible to 
surfiass. Two inscriptions nouced on 
il arc not earlier than the Jrd or 4lh 
century a.d.. but its workmanship 
connecu it with Ihe epoch of the 
limpcror Asoka (274-237 a.f.). The 
Main Shnne continued in use to the 
llth century a.i>. Round it was a 
concrete pavement. 40 ft. square, 
covered with numerous chapels. 
stupas and monuments of brick, 
plaster and stone, ranging from the 
Kushaiu period (a.d. 4^225) to the 
destruction by the Muslims. 

Most of the area excavated under 
ilie pavement is occupied by a large 
rectangular chamber or court measur¬ 
ing 48 ft. by 28 ft., with a vi^ty of 
other flruciures adjoimng it. This 
chamber was surrounded on three 
sides by a railing of Mauoa" tJ**® 
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}2t>184 m;.), built into the brick¬ 
work of the walli. The potitioo of all 
the columns and croas-ban is clearly 
marked by indentations in the brick¬ 
work. The excavations have been 
extended some distance on every side 
of the Main Shrine, disclosin( numer¬ 
ous small chapels and uupat, separate 
and in groups, some in perfect pre¬ 
servation, and yielding numbers of 
sculptures from the relic chambers. 
The Northern — called the Monastery 
— Area has already revealed parts of 
four morasteries, three being of the 
3rd. the largest of the II th or 12th 
century a.d. 

To the W. of the Main Shrine b the 
broken shaft of the Asoka sandstone 
column. The capital b in the Samath 
Museum. The portion still standing 
measures 16 ft. 8 in. in height, with 
a diameter of 2 ft. 6 in. at the bottom. 
The whole height, including the 
capital, appears to have been about 
30 It. The capital, “which measures 
7 ft. high, b of the Persepoliun bell¬ 
shaped type, surmount^ by four 
magnificent lions sitting back to 
back with a wheel between them— 
symbolising the taw of the Buddha, 
which svas first promulgated at 
Samath. This hat been adopted as 
the symbol of the Indian Union, and 
shown on the President's flag. Be¬ 
neath the lions b a drum ornamented 
with four animals in relief—viz., a 
lion, an elephant, a bull, and a horse 
—separated from each other by four 
wheels. The four crowning lions and 
the reliefs below arc wronderfully 
vigorous and true to nature. That 
the column was set up by Atoka is 
evident from the piesciKe of on edict 
on the portion still Ik sIik. This edict 
enjoins that whatsoever monk or 
nun creates schisms in the sangMa 
should be made to put on white 
clothes and reside outside the con¬ 
vent. Hb Sacred Majesty further 
urges that hb order should also be 
made known to the lay-members. The 
superintendents of the sacred law 
should alto familiarise themselves 
with the edict, and make it known in 
their own circles and eltewhere.“ 


On the summit of a large stupa 
about half a mile to the S. of the 
Dhamekh Tower on a mound known 
locally as the Chaukhandi or “tquart“ 
mound, b an octagonal brick tower, 
erected by the Emperor Akbar in 
1388 to commemorate a visit of his 
father, Humayun. to the spot. An 
inscription in Arabic characters on a 
stone slab above the doorway con¬ 
tains the following record: "As 
Humayun. king of the Seven Oimes. 
now residing in paradise, deigned 
to come and sit here one day, there¬ 
by increasing the splendour of the 
tun. to Akbar. his son and humble 
servant, resolved to build on thb 
spot a lofty tower reaching to the 
blue sky. It was in the year 996 a.h. 
that this beautiful building was 
erected." It is believed that the whole 
sansharama at Samath. at elsewhere, 
was surrounded by a mas.sive circuii 
wall, 9 ft. thick. 

The sculptures brought to light at 
Sanuth “divide themselves naturally 
into four groups—the first comprising 
those of the Mauryan epoch, the 
second those of the Kutharu epoch, 
the third belonging to the age of the 
Imperial Guptas, and the fourth in¬ 
cluding all later examples. The chief 
examples of Mauryan work are ^ 
Asoka column and capital, the railing 
in the Main Shrine, portions of an¬ 
other roiling, and two separate 
capitab. The Kusharu group b repre¬ 
sented mainly by two colossal pieces 
of carving, one a Bodhisattwa statue 
standing 9) ft. high, the other a 
gigantic umbrella measuring 10 ft. 
across, and adorned on its under 
surface with dcsigru of animab. 
religious symbols, and geometrK 
patterns.” TTiese carvings are now in 
the Museum. 

The important building age was 
the age of the Imperial Guptas (a.d. 
320-455); at that time there was an 
important and wide-reaching school 
of sculpture. The Gupta origin of the 
Dhamekh tiupa it now no longer 
doubted: its decoration is reproduced 
in one or other of the Gupta sculp¬ 
tures unearthed. Thb Gupta style 
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ethibiu auny Ktni-cUuical affin- 
itict. due U> the influence exerted on 
il by Mauryan. and sliU more ^ 
Gandhara ArL Its pervading spjnG 
bo»ev«r, and the decorative "rooiifi" 
which peculiarly distinguish it. are 
ctKaiially and indisputably Indian. 
Of ihese motifs the most character¬ 
istic are floral arabesques treated with 
Hipetb grace and boldness, and often 
enriched by the addition of human 
flfures clinging in supple altitudes 
among the foliage. Geometric designs, 
too, of an intricate but never be¬ 
wildering nature, play an important 
role in the schemes of decoration: 
while motifs borrowed from Jewellery 
are perhaps more conspicuous in t^ 
than in any other school of Indian 
Art. No less characteristic is the 
tmiment of human figures, which are 
free from the exaggerated develop- 
meni that repels us from much Indian 
Kulpluie. 

Among the Gupta sculptures are 
two bas-rclieft of special interest — 
one in eight panels, referring to the 
eight chief places of Buddha's life, 
while the other depicts events thereof. 
Inicripiiona, on statues, images and 
seals help to fix dates and the nanw 
of the monastery where Buddha's 
first sermon was delivered—namely. 


QlMumaclaakrapravarttBaa or. 

in short, Dharmachaltra.The difficulty 
b to identify the buildings as they 
now are with those mentioned by the 
ChiiMoe travellers. Two. the Monas¬ 
tery No. I and the Main Shrine, arc 
later than the date of Hiuen Tsang. 

The sculptures and carvings found 
have been dbtributed between the 
Indian Museum. Calcutu and the 
Miacun at Sartiath (1908), desi^ 
like a Buddhbt monastery. Exhibits 
were rearranged in 1929. There b a 
good catalogue with a useful intro¬ 
duction.' . . 

One of the things that a visitor 
must DOW see b the temple built by 
the Mahs Bodhi Society of India. 
Japan and Ceyloo. known as the 
Muta Gandhakuti Vihara. The chief 
feature b a series of interior frescoes 
executed by a Japanese artist. The 
frescoes depbt scenes from the life of 
Lord Buddha. In the temple b one 
of the relics from the Mam Shrine, 
and one from Nagarjuni Konda 
(p. 396). Outside b an Aswalba tree 
transplanted from Ceyloo, where a 
teed of the original tree of Budha 
Gaya was planted in about 300 a.c. 

I Cmlalut^ af 

Arthatohmy, .!>»■•«* obuinsble from Uw 
Custodian of tha Muaaum. 
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Hhtorjf. -The capital of the Bengal 
PrcMdency * i» of more recent date 
ihao the capitals of the two other 
Preudendes. Mooghly, at which a 
factory had been established in 1642. 
»u abandoned in 1686 for three 
iilUges on the present site, Sutanati. 
kitikata and Govindpur. Job Char- 
nock was the leader of the merchants. 
IJriven down the river, they returned 
in 1687. In the former India OIRce 
Library are eleven volumes of "Bengal 
Consultations" (July 1690 to 1706): 
in the first of these may be read, in 
the words of Chamock himself, how 
the English reoccupied .Sutanati. 
-hKh had been abandoned for 
Madras in 1688, for the third time In 
1690. Permission to rent the three 
villages was given in 1698 by Arim- 
us-Shan. grandson of the Emperor 
Autangzeb. Until December 1699, 
Bengal was subordinate to Fort St 
Ocorge (Madras), and the first 
Oovemor of Fort William for the 
S'ew Company was Sir Charles Eyre, 
Chamock's son-in-law. 

In 1696 Sir John Coldsborough 
laid out the lines of a fort (on the W. 
ude of what is now Dalhousic Square) 
in the Kalikata village area and to 
which the name of Fort William was 
given in honour of the reigning King. 
Queen Mary having died the year 
before. 

Calcutta continued to flourish, 
owing to its favourable position at 
the gate of the principal waterways 
of N. India, until 1756, when it was 
aitackcd and taken by the Nawab of 
Murshidabad. Surai-ud-daula. Most 
of the British. iiKluding the Governor, 
fled down the river in ships to Falla; 
the others became the victims of the 

' Buured's KrW /ram OU Ca/mlM 
iTlMclur, Colcuiu. Sid tdn., IS9T) con- 
i«tu mu^ mionnation about dw place at 
ina end of the IHih century. AnoIlKr 
<<cell«ni booh on tiM ume period is ibe 
Urmmn at William Hickey tHurM 4 
lUocktct). BIcchynden't CaUuita. Pail amt 
I'inrnt fThocker, 1005), Firminger'a 
'iuedr l« Calroria (yTiodier), and Cocioo't 
t'otrarta, Otd mad Sne (apecially rtcom- 
"veoded; Newman. Colcuna), are also full 
« intetaoi. See also CmUmlU mad Emtvmat, 
Sir Hoiaaa Suhrowardy (Calcutta, 10X4). 


historical tragedy of the Black Hole 
(20th-21U J une). I n December Colonel 
Clive arrived with troops from 
Madras and ships under Admiral 
Watson. Calcutta was retaken by 
them on 2nd January 1757: the 
Nawab's position was attacked on 
4th February, and his forces were 
withdrawn from near the town. 

After negotiation the Naureb 
promised to restore the trading 
privileges of the Company and return 
the property. The Seven Years War. 
between the French and British, was 
anticipated by the capture of Chander- 
nagore (23rd March). Encouraged by 
the French in his service and by hints 
of support from the Mahratta Chief 
of Nagpur, Surapud-daula ultimately 
refused to accept an exclusive alliance 
with the British, and this led to the 
Battle of Plossey, on 2Jrd June 1757, 
and Surai-ud-daula’s death. 

Mir Jatir. who now became Nawab 
with the help ol Oive. gave the 
English the zemindari of the 24 Par- 
ganas. as well as a free gift of the 
town. Heavy compensation was paid 
to the Company and its servants, and 
with pan of the compensation money 
Govindpur was cinred of its in¬ 
habitants. 

The foundations of the present 
Fort William were laid in 1758. The 
building was completed about 1781 
at a cost of two million sterling, half 
a million of which was spent to pro¬ 
tect the west face from the erosion 
of the river. The area in which no 
buildings were allowed, lest they 
should overlook the Fort, became the 
Maidan; and the European quarter, 
which was located between Canning 
Street and Hastings Street, began to 
extend southwards along ChowringhL 

In 1774 Warren Hastings, President 
in Bengal two years previously, was 
made the first Governor-General of 
Fort William in Bengal, with authority 
over Bombay and Madras in political 
relations, and the Supreme Court of 
Judicalure was established. The old 
Cathedral of St John was built be¬ 
tween 1783 and 1787. and t^ 
Bishopric of Cakutu was created in 
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IBI}, the fint Riibop being Thomat 
Middleton. «nd the lecond (IS23), 
Reginald Hcbcr. The ‘"great apart¬ 
ments'' of the present magnifleent 
Govemmeni House were opened on 
Ihc 4th May 1802; the Town Hall 
was completed in 1813. and the old 
Mint in Strand Road between 1824 
and 1830. while the Botanical Gardens 
at Sibpur, on the right bank of the 
Hooghly. were laid out as early as 
1786. 

In 1834 Calcutta passed with the 
of Bengal under the direct con¬ 
trol of a Lieutenant-Govemor, a form 
of govemmeni which continu^ until 
1911, when Bengal was restored to 
her former rank as a Presidency with a 
Governor. In 1857 the University was 
established. In 1862 the Legislative 
Council of the Lieutenant-Governor 
was created, and in 1865-76 the muni¬ 
cipal government of CakulU was in 
the hands of Justices of Peace. The 
Chamber of Commerce dates from 
1834. and the Port Trust Commission 
from 1870. 

Numerically. Calcutta is. nest to 
London, the largest city in the 
Commonwealth. The population of 
the city and suburbs in 1951 was 
3,067,073; and in Howrah 443.207. 
The increaK in population of almost 
a million since the last census is not 
entirely due to natural causes, as the 
urban population has been artihcially 
swollen by the influx of refugees 
consequent on the upset caused by 
Partition. The area has also been 
enlarged. Early in the lost century 
the population was about 200.000. and 
in 1850, 400.000. The Aral census was 
taken in 1872. 

The Port of Calcutta is one of the 
leading ports in the East. The site of 
Calcutta on the left bank of the 
Hooghly was originally selected for 
maritime trade. The Hooghly carries 
to Ihc sea the large volume of exports 
brought to Calcutta by the railways 
and river steamers; and by it enters 
the large mlumc of hnporu for an 
extensive hinterland. The port proper 
extends from Konnagar. 9| m. N. to 
Budge Budge (a subsidiary port deal¬ 


ing with pelroleuro), 13 m. S.; but 
the jurisdiction of the Conservator! 
of the port approaches extends from 
Kolna. 60 m. N., at the head of tidal 
action, down to the Eastern Channel 
Light Vessel. 126 m. S., where the 
pilot vessel awaiu ocean steamers. 

The navigation of the river between 
Calcutta and the sea it rendered 
difficult by shifting shoals and sand¬ 
banks; these necessitate the mainten¬ 
ance of large suction dredgers, an 
elaborate and sdentifle system of 
survey, and the service of skilled 
pilots. 

Until the separation of East 
Pakistan from West Bengal in 1947, 
CalcutUenioycd a practical monopoly 
of Jute exports, and still has a large 
trade; other important commodities 
are shellac, tea and coal. The imports 
consist chiefly of cotton goods, oib 
and petrol, and misceliansous goods 
of European manufacture, together 
wth sugar from Java and rice and 
timber from Burma, but trade with 
Burma may take long before it revives 
to its former level. 

A passenger-steamer service, initi¬ 
ated by the Port Trust in 1907, has 
a fleet of vessels, which ply up and 
down the river from dayli^t to dark 

There are numerous moorinp in 
Ihc stream, thirteen riverside jetties 
and the Kidderpore Docks with ihirt) 
berths. The King George's Dock at 
Garden Reach (p. 97) provides for 
the largest vessels that can navigate 
the Hooghly. 

The Port is administered by a body 
called the Calcutta Port Commis¬ 
sioners. consisting of a ularied Chair¬ 
man and Deputy Chairman, certain 
nominated and a number of elected 
Commissioners, representing business 
interests and the raitwayi. 

There are many large factories and 
milU in and around Calcutta. The 
major industry is in jute. Calcutta 
manufacturing most of the hessians 
and gunny bags in use in the world. 
The mills attract targe numbers of 
labourers. 

The civic administration is vested 
in the Corporation (1899), remodelled 
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bv an Act of the local Lefitlature, 
wbkfa came into force in April 1924, 
and again in 1939. At the head of the 
Corporation area Mayor and Deputy 
Mayor, who are elected for one year 
by the Cooncillors. The Corporation 
anpointi, in addition to ofhccrt to 
»hom particular duties are assigned, 
i Chief Executive Officer, to whom 
It delegates certain powers, duties or 
functions, under the Act. For more 
than a decade the Corporation was 
superseded by Government, but 
recently elections have been held. An 
official Chairman, designated Com* 
mitsioner, has. however, been ap¬ 
pointed by Government. An elesrated 
Meel reservoir (1911) at Tails. 2 m. 
N' of Calcutta, whi^ gives the city 
a Altered water supply, contains 
9 million gallons, and stands 100 f). 
high. Unfiltcred water is taken from 
the river. 

The further improvement and ex¬ 
pansion of Calcutta was, by an Act 
of 1911 (amended in 1931), entrusted 
to a Board and a Chairman, with an 
income from a duty on transfers of 
immovable property, a terminal tax 
on passengers, a Customs duty on 
Hite, and contributions from the 
Municipality and Government. The 
Improvement Trust has opened up 
congested areas, laid out or widened 
streets and provided open spaces. It 
tuet with a certain amount of opposi¬ 
tion in the early stages of its opera- 
'•ons, and the City Corporation made 
its contribution somewhat grudgingly. 
But Utterly its activities have been 
to obviously beneflcial, the rebuilding 
which has taken place on the land 
Jealt with under its sebemes has 
added so much to the rateable value 
and consequently to the Municipal 
Revenues that it is now willingly 
accepted. It began by running a 
lOO-ft. road from S. to N., now called 
Cliiltaranjan Avenue, through the 
congested north of Calcutta some 
3 m. in length, with another at right 
ingUt to it, and widening Russa 
Road almost the same length from 
the S.E. comer of the Maiden S. to 
Tollygunge. the Diamond Haihour 


Road leading out to the S.W. It 
carried out a number of smaller 
schemes in tbc city, rebuilt all the 
bridges over the canals and Tolly's 
NulUh. and laid out the Lansdownc 
Road area, before embarking on the 
development of tbe Dhakuria area 
towards tbe S.E. Here it has been 
able to add tome 3 sq. m. to the 
residential area in a lo^ty which 
was too low-lying for occupation. 
An excavation area was acquired 
which has now become the Dhakuria 
Lakes more than a mile long and 
as much os a quarter of a mile at its 
greatest width. Tbc earth excavated 
was used to raise the adioining land 
well above flood level and this was 
Uid out in roads with an open space 
round the Ukes. Building plots sold 
easily and houses went up remark¬ 
ably quickly until tbe whole area hat 
been transformed. Another remark¬ 
able transformation was effected in 
the area of Park Circus N. of Bally- 
gunge and Hntally, and the Trust 
has now embarked on a similar de¬ 
velopment scheme in Maniaktola and 
Ultadanga between the Circular 
Canal and the Salt Lakes. Recently 
the Trust's authority has been ex¬ 
tended to Howrah, and a scheme has 
been started to open up tbe approach 
to the new Howrah Bridge on that 
side of the Hooghly to match the 
Trust's approach road on the E. side. 

Calcotla, on alluvial soil at least 
1250 (1. thick, is tbe headquarters of 
the Government of West Biengal. 

The transfer of the capital from 
Cokutu to Delhi, and the creation 
of a Presidency of Bengal were an¬ 
nounced by the King-Emperor at 
His Majesty's Darbar at Delhi on 
12th December 1911, but this scarcely 
affected Calcutta's pre-eminence as a 
business centre. In 1947. with the 
coming of partition, Calcutta lost a 
large part of its commercial hinter¬ 
land. but it has substantially with¬ 
stood the shock, and is still the home 
of a large Indian and European 
business community. There are few 
pleasanter places in tbe E. daring 
the cold-weather months (November 
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lo Febnur)); all the amenities of 
civUbation such as air-conditloning 
arc available. 

Arrival in Cakatla 

The terminus, at which the mail 
trains from Bombay. Delhi and 
Madras arrive, is at Howrah, on the 
right bank of the River Hooghly. 
This sution is used both by the East 
Indian and the Bengal-Nagpur rail¬ 
way systems. The river is crossed by 
a cantilever bridge 11500 0.1 which 
was opened in 1943. replacing ihe 
former Pontoon Bridgr. constructed 
by Sir Bradford Leslie in 1874. 

The old bridge was capable of 
being opened by moving some of the 
pontoons in the centre to let river 
traffic through. This was usually 
done at night, and when it happened 
Howrah and Calcutta were com¬ 
pletely cut olT from one another. Even 
in Ihe daytime the congestion on the 
narrow roadway meant that it would 
often take half an hour lo cross the 
bridge in any son of vehicle. There 
was a long-drawn-out controversy 
whether the erection of a permanent 
bridge on pKis would cause silting up 
in the Pon of Calcutta. Other risers tn 
the Bengal Della are liable lo change 
their courses in a most arbitrary man¬ 
ner. The stretch of the Hooghly on 
which Calcutta stands is contained 
within more or less permanent banks, 
but shoals and deep channels within 
Ihe bed are liable to move as a result 
of obstructions. Finally a was decided 
not to risk placing even two piers m 
the river to any a bridge, and the 
new Howrah Bridge was built on the 
cantilever principal with a single span. 
To obtain this span the steel work has 
lo rise to a remarkable height; so that 
the structure, which compares with 
that of the Sidney Bridge, dwarfs 
Howrah railway station and all the 
buildings on either side of the river 
except the new Government Sec¬ 
retariat in Strand Road, 13 stories and 
196 feel high, and the new Central 
Telephone Exchange in Dalhousic 
Square. 


On the E. side of the bridge the 
Strand Rood runs from N. to S. along 
the ted bank of the river, the Euro¬ 
pean residential quarter lying lo the 
S.E. post the Esplanade. Direct access 
lo .SeaMab .Stalhio. the terminus of 
the railway lines running to Northern 
and Eastern Bengal and Assam, is 
afforded by the Harrisoa Road, which 
runs from the bridge W. to E. through 
the heart of the purely Indian quarter. 

Strand Road is congested with 
traffic from the jetties. Harrison Road 
was in the same stale until recently 
a lOO-ft. wide road was driven by Ihe 
Improvement Trust in a wide cunt 
from the N.E. comer of Oalhouik 
Square lo the Bridge approaches. 

fhe .Maidoa and Quarters East 
and .South 

The centre of Calcutta is the famous 
Maidan (plain, or park), bounded 
on the W. side by the Hooghly river 
and the Strand Road, and on the 
E. side by Chowringhi Road; il is 
nearly 2 m. long, and it | m. broad at 
its head, and Ij m. broad at the S. 
end. Tolly’s Nullah. Government 
House, the residence of the Governor, 
faces it on the N.. while Belvedere, 
where Ihc Lieulcnanl-Governort of 
Bengal used to live, and which is now 
occupied by the National Library, is 
south of Tolly's Nullah. In the centre 
of the W. side is Fort William, and 
on or near the E. side are hotels, 
various shops, the United Service and 
Bengal Clubs. Ihe Indian Museum 
and the Cathedral; in the N.W. 
corner are the Eden Gardens, and 
on the S., from W. to E.. are the 
Race-course, the Military Sution 
Hospiul, the Presidency General 
Hospital, the Victoria Memorial and 
the Calcutta Club. The Red Road, 
once the fashionable evening lesorl. 
runs down the centre of Ihc Maidan 
from N. to S.. and joins Queen's 
W'oy, leading to the Victoria Mem¬ 
orial. The broad gravelled walk on the 
W. of the Red Road is called Sectc- 
Ury's Walk, and dates bock to Ihe 
year 1820. 
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The Kden Gardens, for which 
Calcuili it indebted to the sister* of 
Lord Auckland (hence the Indian 
name. Lady Baghan), ore beautifully 
laid out. and many year* ago were 
the principal evening gathering-place 
of Calcutta society. In them is the old 
ground of the Calcutta Cricket Club, 
and on the side of the miniature lake, 
a Burmese Pagoda brought from 
Prome (1836). A recent development 
has been the Calcutta Stadium. 

The old Chandpal Ghat was the 
olticial landing-place of the Governor- 
(icneral and his Councillor*, the 
Commander-in-chief, and the Judges 
of the Supreme Court. Here the first 
member* of the Supreme Council 
sent from England, and Sir Elijah 
Impey and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, landed in October 1774. The 
practice continued for seventy year*. 

from Chandpal Ghat. Esplanade 
Koad leads E..passing the HighCourt. 
the Town Hall and Government 
House, and ending at Chowringhi 
••lace, from which Chowringhi Road 
leads S. along the E. side of the 
A/oiduji, and Central Avenue leads 
to the N. of the city. To the E. of 
Bentinck Street lies the Chinese 
quarter with a Chinese temple: but 
the visitor is recommended not to 
visit it without a suitable guide. 

The Supreme Court was converted 
to a High Court in 1861, 

The High Conrt, designed by Walter 
Grenville after the Cloth Hall at 
Ypres. with a tower 180 ft. high, was 
erected in 1872. A view over the city 
can be had from the comer turret*. 
An estension. connected by an over- 
bridge, contains the Sessions Court. 
The Chief Justice's Court is in the 
S W. comer. The Courts of Original 
furisdiclion are at the S.E. comer. 
In the E. face is the Bar Library. The 
Attorney*’ Library is in the E. 
comer. 

The buildingi contain many por¬ 
traits and statues of former Judicial 
tlignitarica. 

The records of the Court include 
the trial of Nuncomar by Sir Elijah 
Impey with three other judges and 


a jury (on loan to the Victoria 
Memorial Collection). 

The Town Hall, standing W. of 
Goverameot House, was completed, 
as an inscription in English and Urdu 
on the S. fa(adc records, “under the 
Government of Lord Minto in the 
year of Christ 1813.” Its construction 
was determined upon by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Calcutta at early as 1804: and 
the cost was met by a lottery, which 
which was announ^ in the follow¬ 
ing year "under the patronage and 
sanction” of Lord Wellesley, who 
was then Governor-General. The 
style I* Doric, with a fine flight of 
steps leading to a portico on the S. 
The carriage entrance is to t)ie N. 
under a portico. 

A CooBcU House, to accommodate 
the Bengal Legislature, enlarged to 
two Houses, stands to the S. of the 
Town Hall. 

GoTrmnral llouse, the official 
residence of the Governor of Bengal, 
is situated in a fine enclosure of 
6 acres, standing back from the 
Maidan. On the S. are the statues of 
Lord Lawrence iWooIncr), Lord 
Canning and Sir H. Haidinge (one 
of Foley's masterpieces), opposite 
which is the Cenotaph erected to the 
memory of citizens of Calcutta of 
British descent who fell in the First 
World War. 

Government House was begun in 
1799 under Marquess Wellesley (the 
architect being Captain Charles 
Wyatt of the Bengal Engineers), and 
finisbed in 1802. the design being 
an adaptation of that of Kedleston 
Hall, Derbyshire, built by Adam 
(1759-70). The DMitg-room is of 
white chunam. with a floor of veined 
white marble. The TkroHf-room is so 
called from it* containing the Throne 
of Tipu Sultan. 

Above the dining-room and the 
adjoining rooms is a splendid ball¬ 
room. The floor ia of polislicd teak, 
and the ceilings are beautifully 
panelled. The crystal chandeliers were 
bought in 1801 at tbe sale of General 
Claude Monin's effects at Lucknow 
(p. 293). 
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At Chowhnght Square U Ihc 
Statesman ne«’tpaper office, alto a 
motque erected by Prince Ghulain 
Muhammad, ion of Tipu Sultan, 
in (ratitude to God. and in commem- 
oratioo of the Honourable Court of 
Director! (ranlinc him the arreart of 
his stipend in 1840. 

. N. of the Maidan are the Ctirzon 
Gardens, with the tramway terminus 
on the E. The Ochterioay .Mamneiil 
on the S. is a column 152 fl. high, 
raised in 1828 in honour of Sir Darld 
Ochterhuy, who brought the Nepal 
War (I8I4>I6) to a successful con¬ 
clusion. and was aflcrwards Resident 
in Malwa and Rajputana. From the 
galleries a fine view over Calcutta is 
obtained. 

At the head of Chownnghi Road 
are the premises of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Grand Hotel, and farther 
along b the Indian Museum. In front 
of the Museum on the Maidan side 
b the Monohar Das Tank (excavated 
at the cost of a Benares banker in 
1793), and farther to the N. at a 
Junction of roads. Thome)'crolTs 
statue of Lord Mayo (Viceroy, 1869; 
assassinated 1872). 

At the Junction of Surendranath 
Banerji Road and Corporation Street, 
the Municipal offices contain a Council 
Chamber fashioned after the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies in Paris. The Sir 
Stuart Hogg Market, the Empire 
Theatre, the Elphinstone Picture 
Palace are all in thb quarter. Beyond, 
on Wellesley Street (which with Well¬ 
ington. College and Cornwallis Streets 
forms a second great thoroughfare 
from S. to N.), stands the Calcutta 
Madraso, a Muslim College founded 
by Warren Hastings in 1780. dote 
by in Wellesley Square b the Scottish 
Church. 

The Indiaa .Mincum (1875). 300 ft. 
long (known to Indians as the Jadu 
Garh, or house of magic), stands at 
the corner of Chowringhi and Sudder 
Street. The entrance b from Chow- 
rinihi Road by a pillared vestibule. 
It b still w^ worth a visit, but 
many of the exhibits that us^ to 
adorn its galleries were removed to 


the Victoria Memorial or to New 
Delhi. 

On the ground floor a quadrangle 
has a colonnade in Italian style and 
surrounds an open turfed space. The 
N. tide of the colonnade it occupied 
by Ceological CaUerits (the Mineral 
and Meteorite Galleries), the E. side 
by a Zoological Caltery (the Inverte¬ 
brate Gallery) and the S. tide by 
Archaeological Galleries (the Gupta, 
Asoka and Inscription Galleries). 

Another Archaeological Gallery 
(that of the Bharhut Stupa) runt 
from the vestibule on the right, and 
a Geological Gallery (that of the 
SIwalik Fossils) to the lefl. Th4 
Bharhut Stupa Gallery leads to the 
Itsdo-Scythian Gallery, which bat 
another extensive gallery on its S.. 
devoted alto to archaeolog), and 
surrounded by a hanging balrony at 
the S. end. The N.E. comer room in 
the ground floor of the main building 
b the Insect Gallery, which leads by 
a bridge to the first storey of the 
Sudder Street Block, in whi^ it the 
Ethstographical Gallery. There ts also 
a collection of Russian relics. 

The Sudder Street block bousei 
also a library, herbarium, laboratory 
and ofllces of the Industrial and 
Botanical Sections. 

In the centre of the landing on the 
first Door sunds a marble statue 
of Empress Victoria. Behind it b the 
entrance to the Library of the Zoolog¬ 
ical Surrey of India. N. and S. from 
the library extend galleries in which 
Zoological Collections are stored for 
purposes of research. (Admission 
obtainable through the Director, 
Zoological Survey of India.) On the 
N. side b a gallery containing Fossils', 
in the N.E. comer room b the Smalt 
Mammal Gallery, from which a bridge 
extends to the Industrial Gallery in the 
second storey of the Sudder Street 
Block. The Large Mammal Gallert 
occupies the E. side, and contains an 
albino tiger. At the S. end ore the 
Bird and Reptile and the Fisk Galirriei. 

On the first floor of the New Wmg 
allotted to the Art Section and entered 
from the Fish Gallery b the Artwarc 
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Cotri, where art coUectioiu arc shown 
in ibree main classes—(I) textiles, 

(2) metal-wood, ceramic, etc., and 

(3) pictures. 

Ihe second floor extends along the 
whole length of the W. side of the 
Main Building and the New Wing. 
There is a targe public lecture-hall on 
this floor, the rest of which b devoted 
10 laboratories of the Zoological 
and Anthropological Section, and 
oflices. A large gallery in this, at the 
S. end, U in the occupation of the 
Art Section. 

The E. block (three floors) houses 
the library of the Geological Survey 
of India, the exhibits of the Section 
being shown in four galleries in the 
Main Buddings. Complete Catalogues 
of the vortous Sections are obtainable. 

To the south of the entrance vesti¬ 
bule. in the Bharhut Gallery, have 
been reconstructed parts of the great 
railing round the stupa of Bharhut 
in Bjghclkhand, with original stones 
brought from the site. These stones 
bear bas-reliefs that illustrate scenes 
from the pre-binhs (jaukas) and the 
last birth of Gautama Buddha, with 
libels in ancient characters. There 
ire also some carved stones of the 
old railing round the Bodhi tree at 
Bodh-Gaya. casts of friezes in the 
indent caves of Onssa. and casts of 
some of the ancient bas-reliefs of 
Ranchi. These sculptures date from 
the 2nd to the 1st century a.c. 

In the room to the south of the 
Bharhut Galleo'aredisplayedGraeco* 
Buddhist sculptures from Gandhara 
(Peshawar District), a few dating 
from the 1st century a.o. To the 
E- of the Gaixlhara room in the 
Gupta Gallery are exhibited sculp¬ 
tures from the stupa of Amaravati 
(destroyed, but its appearance can bo 
judged from a bas reli^ from Samath 
of the Gupta period and later 
mediaeval sculptures from Bihar, 
Bengal, Orissa. Southern India. Java 
and Cambodia. In the room E. of the 
Gupta Gallery are display^ Sanskrit. 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions. 

On the ground floor of the New 
Wing, to the S. of the Gandhara 


Room, in the New Hall are miscel¬ 
laneous antiquities. On the walls of 
the southern balcony of the New Halt 
are displayed casts of the edicts of 
Asoka. Adjoining the balcony is the 
strong room, with an extensive and 
magnificent collection of Indian coins. 
Architectural pieces are exhibited in 
the eastern veranda of the main quad¬ 
rangle and additional specimens of 
later mediaeval Buddhist and Brah- 
manic sculptures from Bihar and 
Orissa in the southern veranda. 

The Siwalik Fossil Remains 
(ground floor) include the Hyai^ 
narctos or Hyaena-Bear; the Amphi- 
cyon. a dog-Uke aninul as large as the 
Polar bear: the Machairodus or Sabre¬ 
tooth tiger, whose canine teeth were 
7 in. long: also the Siwalik cat. which 
was at least as large as a tiger. There 
b the skeleton of an elephant II ft. 
high. Amongst Siwalik birds are the 
shank-bone and the breast-bone of a 
wading-bird as big as an ostrich 
(Mcgaloscelomis) and these bonM 
are the only oites belonging to this 
species existing in the world. The 
Museum is particularly rich in fossil 
remains of the elephant, hippo¬ 
potamus, rhinoceros. giralTe and pig. 
and contains interesting remains of 
Siwalik apes. The remains of the 
Crocodilus crassidens are thoK of 
an extinct species of enormous dimen¬ 
sions. There is also a specimen of 
the Siwalik Colossocbelys. a gigantic 
tortoise of prodigious size t^Ticreas 
the species and many of the genera of 
the Siwalik Mammals and Birds are 
entirely diflerent from those now 
inhabiting the earth, all the genera of 
the Reptiles have living representa¬ 
tives in India. The Collection of the 
Fossa Vertebrata of the Siwaliks is 
the most complete and compre¬ 
hensive in the world. 

The upper Palaeontological Gallery 
contains remains of the Invertebrates 
and Plonu from the stratified rocks 
of the lodian sub-continent, which 
range from the Cambrian to the 
Tertiary period, and also Urge coltec- 
ttons of fossils from foreign countries. 
Amongst the Indun specimens the 
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roUowiag are worthy of apeciai alten- 
lion: the magnilioeni coUection of 
Gondwana plants, the fossils from 
the Productus Limestone of the Salt 
Range, the South Indian cretaceous 
and the various fossiliferous rocks of 
the Himalayas and Burma. 

In the Geological Section, the col¬ 
lection of zeolites, and that of meteor- 
iles, of which over 400 falls are repre¬ 
sented, are among the finest in the 
world. 

The ad^ining Lcoaomic GiUrrics 
contain indigenous manufactures. 
The Indian museum is visited by over 
half a million persons annually. To 
the S. is the Bengal School of Art, 
part of which is in the Sudder block. 

At the comer of Chowringhi and 
Kyd Street u the United Service Club 
House, founded as the Bengal .Military 
Club in 1845, and membership ex¬ 
tended 1853. It still retains its name, 
but no longer has a Service connec¬ 
tion. Just beyond iL at the comer of 
Park Street, is the Royal Asiatic 
Society ol Bengal. This institution was 
established in 1784 as the Asiatic 
Society by Sir William Jones, and led 
to the foundation of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London by H. T. 
Colebrooke. Visitors can be elected 
members. The Atlatick Researches 
(the k was dropped in 1825) began to 
be issued in 1788, and continued to be 
published until 1839. The Journal 
began in 1832, under the auspices of 
Professor H. H. Wilson and James 
Prinsep, who added the words, “of 
Bengal." and first deciphered the 
Brahmi rock and pillar inscriptions 
of King Asoka. From 1832 to 1839 
both publications were issued. The 
library contains over 15,000 volumes, 
and there is a large collection of 
valuable coins, copper plates, pictures 
and busts. The bulk of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. formed partofTipu 
Sultan's Library; and there are also 
MSS. in Sanskrit, Burmese, Nepalese 
and Tibetan. The pictures include 
portraits of Warren Hastinp, by 
Tilly Kettle, and of Sir William Jones 
as a boy, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

In Middleton Row. turning off 


Park Street, arc St Thomas's Roman 
Catholic Clutrdi. commeitocd in 1841, 
and the Convent of Our Lady of 
Loretto (once the residence of Sir 
Elijah Impey). 

Near the ^ end of Park Street, on 
the right, it St Xavier's College, with 
a fine acieiKe laboratory and astro- 
nomica] observatory. In one of the 
old ccmclcrics f remarkable tombs) 
on the S. tide at the end of Park 
Street is buried Landor't Rose Aylmer 
(d. 1840); the grave is marked by a 
column spirally fluted. Here also lie 
Lucia, the wife of Robert Polk, 
idyllised by Mr Rudyard Kipling. 
Sir John Clavering, Colonel aitd Lady 
Anne Monson, Sir William Jones, 
Lemaistre and Hyde (two of the 
judges who condemned Nuncomari. 
Charlotte Barry, the mistress of 
Wdliam Htckey (the writer of the 
naive Memoirs), and Augustus Cleve¬ 
land (p. 303). These tombs are moetly 
in the comer formed by the junction 
of Park Street and Rawdon Street. 
In N. Park Street Cemetery, opposite, 
is the grave of W. M. Thackeray's 
fatlier. who died 1815. Thackeray was 
bom in 1811. 

In front of the W. ctvd of Park 
Street, facing the Moidan. is the 
spirited equestrian statue of Sir James 
(jutram (by J. H. Foley); and farther 
on, facing the E. approaches to Fort 
Wdliam, that of Lord Dulfcrin (by 
Sir E. Boehm), N. of which, on the 
Red Road, ore the statues of Lord 
Roberts (by Harry Bates),' Lord 
Kitchener, Lord Ripon (by Derwent 
Wood), Lord Minto (by Goscombe 
John), and Lord Lansdowne (by 
Bates and Onslow Ford). 

Chowringhi Road, the old resi¬ 
dential quarter par excellesKe of 
Calcutta society,' continues S., past 
the Bengal Qub (founded 1825. and 
occupying the site on which Lord 
Macaulay once lived), to St Paul's 
Cathedral. 

* A replies ul tlias stsius has bevn 
meted on the Horse Gusrds* Ponds in 
Loodoci. 

' Ii wsa from ibe spscioui bmtieo in 
Chowrinahi ihsi Colcutu oblsincd iu 
name of "The City of Pslsoes.'' 
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The Salurday Club (1872), which 
hu the Urtesl mcmbcnhip amongst 
buropcan Clubs, stands to the £• at 
the corner of Theatre Road and 
Wood Street. 

At the cxirenM S.E. of the Maidan 
is .St Paul's Cathedral, which was 
designed by Maior W. N. Forbes, 
Bengal Engineers.commenced in 1839, 
and opened in 1847; it is 240 A. long 
and 80 A. broad, and the spire was 
200 A. high. In the vestry of the 
Cathedral is a large folio MS. volume 
entitled "History of the erection of 
St Paul’s Cathedral,” which contains 
a plan of the Cathedral at p. 263. Over 
iIk porch is a library. IcA to the public 
by Bishop Daniel Wilson, with an 
excellent bust of him. The great west 
window, designed by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. was erected in 1880 by the 
Government of India os a memorial 
to Lord Mayo. The original East 
window was given by the Dean and 
(Thapter of Windsor, to whom it was 
presented as a giA by George ill for 
St George’s Chapel. One S. window 
is a memorial to Bishop Miiman 
ll<67-76). The Communion Plate 
was given by Queen Victoria. The 
handsome episcopal throne is a 
memorial to Bishop Johnson (1876- 
1898). In the centre of the transept 
is a statue of Hcber, the tccoi^ 
Bishop (1823-26), by Chantrey. 

On the IcA si^ of the vestibule is 
a black marble tablet to sixteen 
officers of the Bengal Engineers, who 
fell during the Indian Mutiny in the 
years 1837-38. It is ornamented with 
a relief representing the blowing up 
of the Kashmir Gate, Delhi, by 
Lieuteiunts Salkeld and Home (p. 
234). There follow many other 
memorial tablets and monunsents. 
The organ is one of the finest ever 
made by Messrs Willis. 

The upper part of the steeple fell 
during the great earthquake of 12th 
June 1897, but was restored. AAer 
another earthquake, in 1934. it was 
rebuilt on the design of Bell Harry 
Tower at Canterbury and dedicated 
1938. 

Ashutosh Mukharji Road leads 


through Bhowonipur to the suburb 
of ToUyguage (4 m. from Govern¬ 
ment House). This is the old "pil¬ 
grim’s path” to KalighaL The Euro¬ 
pean community frequents the Tolly- 
gunge Gymkhana Club and the Royal 
Calcutta Golf Club (started 1829). 
Rums of the palaces once occupied 
by the eleven sons of Tippoo Sultan 
arc in this suburb. 

Until the I930’t suburban Calcutta 
extended no farther, but since the 
Partition of India in 1947 a large 
number of Hindu refugees from 
Eastern Bengal, now part of Pakistan, 
settled in this area, and Umporary 
huts extend along both sides of 
Gharia Hat Rood. An interesting 
short circular trip by motor may be 
made out to Tollygunge. round by 
Gharia Hat. and back through Jodh¬ 
pur and beside the Dhakuria Lakes. 

On the Lower Circular Road, run¬ 
ning E. and leading to Ballygnngc, 
are Bishop Middlcton’sCollege(l823) 
and the Martiniire Schools (1833). 
The Lower Circular Road turns N., 
and in the cemetery (1840) at the 
comer of Park Street (on the right- 
hand side) arc buried Sir Wm. Mac- 
naghten. murdered in Kabul in 1841; 
James Wilson, the financier; Sir John 
Woodbiun. and many other dis¬ 
tinguished Anglo-Indians. Cemeteries 
in Park Street date from 1767 and 
1796 (on the W. side). 

Kalighat, celebrated as the site of 
a temple in honour of the goddess 
Kali, the wife of Siva, lies about 1| m. 
S. of the Cathedral, by a tong detour, 
on the bank of Tolly’s Nullah, an 
old bed of the Ganges cleared out by 
Major Tolly in 1773, 

llie ploc^ aAer which Calcutta is 
named, derives sanctity from the 
legend that when the corpse of Siva’s 
wife was cut in pieces by order of the 
gods, and chopped up by the disc 
(judarsan chakra) of Vishnu, one of 
her fingers fell on this spot. The 
original temple is supposed to have 
been built 350 years ago. A member 
of the Skbanu Chaudhury family of 
Barisal. who owned estates in this 
part, built the temple r. 1809, and 
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allotted 194 acres of land for its 
maintenance. A man of the name of 
Chandibar was the first priest ap¬ 
pointed to manage the affairs of the 
temple. Hb descendants have taken 
the title of Haidar, and are pro¬ 
prietors. The principal religious 
festival of the year is on the second 
day of the Ourgapuja. in October. 

The Victoria Memorial must be 
visited (main entrance from (}uecns- 
way). It dominates southern Calcutta. 
To Lord Curzon its conception is due. 
to show a collection illustrative of 
Indian history and especially of that 
of the Victorian era. The fundi were 
voluntarily subscribed by the Princes 
and Peoples of India. The architect 
was Sir William Emerson, and the 
work was entrusted to Messrs Martin 
& Co., of Calcutta who executed it, 
with considerable difficulty in the 
foundation!, under the supervision 
of Mr Vincent Esch, the Super¬ 
intending Architect. King George V, 
when Prince of Wales, laid the 
foundation-stone on the 4th January 
1906: and the Duke of Windsor, as 
Prince of Wales, on the Mth Decem¬ 
ber 1921, opened the building. The 
design b chiefly Renaissance with 
traces of Saracenic influence. The 
facing b polished marble from 
Makrana in Jodhpur. The groups of 
sutuary over the entrance porches 
and figures surrounding the dome 
were designed and executed in Italy. 

The figure of Victory, standing 
16 (L. high and weighing 3 tons, sur¬ 
mounts the dome, and revolves upon 
its base, a sphere 2 ft. in diameter. 
From the ground-level to the base 
of the figure b 182 ft The dimensions 
of the hall itself at the comer towers 
are 339 ft. by 228 ft. 

The entrance b on the N. past a 
broitze statue of Queen Victoria by 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., which b 
flanked by two tanks; the surround¬ 
ings of the sutue and he gates were 
designed by Mr Eich. On either side 
of the bridge on which the statue 
stands and also on either side of the 
portico are finely executed bronze 
reliefs by Sir W. Goscombe John. 


R.A. In the lobby the visitor will 
find bronze busts of King Edward VII 
and of Queen Alexandra and marble 
statues of King George V (Mac- 
kennal) and of Queen Mary (Framp- 
ton). The busts, which are by Sydney 
March, vvere presented by King 
George V, and the statues were pre¬ 
sented by H.H. The Aga Khan. 
The antique clock is a fine specimen 
by Whitehurst of Derby (F.R.S., 
1713-88). 

To the right, in the Royal Gallery, 
is a collection of paintings represent¬ 
ing events in the life of Qu^ Vic- 
torb, the gift of King Edward VII. 
Queen Victoru’s piano and writing- 
desk occupy the centre of the room, 
while on the south wall hangs Verest- 
chagin's masterpiece, depicting the 
State entry of King Edward VII, 
when Prince of Wales, into Jaipur in 
1876. ThU exhibit, which was pre¬ 
sented by the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
should on no account tw missed. 

On the opposite side of the entrant 
hall a collection of Persian books will 
be of interest to the antiquarian, and 
among the pictures on the walls will 
be found portraits of Holwell (by 
Reynolds); of Lord Oive (after 
Dance, R.A.); of the King of Onde 
and the Nawab of Arcot, both pre¬ 
sented by King George V; of Dwarks 
Nath Tagore (1795-1846), a Bengal 
notable whose enlightenment was in 
advance of his time; of Sir Heno’ 
Rawlinson (1810-94), and of Lord 
Lake (1744-1808). A portrait by 
Reynolds of Major-General Stringer 
Uwrence (1697-1775), the "Father 
of the Indian Army.” was bequeathed 
by Lord Curzon. The statues in the 
comers ate of Lord Wellesley arrd of 
Lord Dalhousie; and between them 
has been placed Flaxmon's statue 
of the Marquess of Hastings (Lord 
Moira). 

Passing through the Queen’s srmti- 
bule into the (Queen's Hall under the 
dome, one tees the dignified statue of 
Queen Victoria at the age when sIk 
ascended the throne (the work of Sir 
Thomas Brock, R.A.): this gives the 
keynote to the whole edifice. On the 
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marble panels in the recesses of the 
wills are engraved in several lan¬ 
guages procla mat ions to the people 
of India by Queen Victoria, while the 
mural paintings encircling the gallery 
(by Frank Salisbury) illustrate the 
principal events of her lifetime. These 
will be better teen acrou the hall 
from the gallery itself. 

The bron/e doors on the two tides 
of the Queen's Hall are fine examples 
of modem workmanship, and beyond 
them on the terraces are groups of 
marble statuary, with Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, by John ^con, junior, as the 
central dgurc of the one (on the east) 
and Warren Hastings, by Sir Richard 
Westmacolt. as the central figure of 
the other (on the west). 

Continuing through the building 
we come to the Prince’s Hall. The 
marble statue of Lord Give, by 
Tweed, a replica of the one in bronze 
which stands outside the India Ofike 
in London, and two French guns 
captured at the Battle of Plossey, 
t(^her with a number of busts of 
distinguished men. are the principal 
objecta on view. 

On the tefi is the Darbar Hall. 
The First World War enforced 
economy, but the change from 
marble to Chunar stone enhances the 
general effect. On either side of the 
entrance are hung framed colours of 
the famous Bengal European Fusiliers 
which fought in every battle in Upper 
India from Ptassey until the storming 
of Delhi in 1857. The art exhibits 
comprise Miss Eden's water-colour 
sketchca. Atkinson's mutiny draw¬ 
ings, DanieH's Twelve views of Cal¬ 
cutta in 1786-88, miniatures on ivory, 
engravings, and a fine collection of 
Oriental paintings. Philatelists can 
see the stamp collection. 

At the end of the Darbar Hall b 
the historic black stone muinud. or 
throne, of the Nawabs Nazim of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 6 f). in 
diameter and 18 in. high; the whole, 
including the four pedestals, hat been 
hewn out of one block. The Persian 
inscription cut round the edge records 
that it was made at Monghyr in the 


year 1052 of the Hegira (1641). It 
belongs, therefore, to the time of 
Sulun Shujah (second son of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan). who was 
Subadar of Bengal from I6J9 to 1647, 
and must originally have been kept 
at Rajmahal (p. 302), whence it 
followed the Nawabs to Dacca and 
MurshWabad (p. 307). It was upon 
thu throne (which was presented in 
1904 by the Navrab Bahadur of 
Murshidabad) that Give insUUed 
Mir Jafir after the Battle of Plasiey 
(1757), and saluted him as lawftil 
Nawab; and in 1765 he sal upon it 
side by side with the then Nawab 
Nazim and proclaimed the assump¬ 
tion of the Dewani (civil adminbtra- 
tion) by the E.L Company. 

Across the Prince's Hall is one 
of the Picture Galleries, containing 
pictures and engravings of Indian 
scenery by Thomas Danicll (1749- 
1840, R.A.). and his nephew William 
(1769-1837, R.A.). Among these ta a 
collection of aquatints presented by 
Queen Mary. Other paintinp include 
portraits of Sir Elijah Impey by Tilly 
Kettle (a variant of the one at the High 
Court). Abu Taleb Khan by North- 
cole. Rudyard Kipling by Burne- 
Jones. and of Burke and Macaulay. 
"The Embassy of Hyder Beck." the 
“Tiger Hunt near Chandemagorc," 
“Claude Martin and his Friends," 
and "Lord Cornwallis receiving the 
son of Tlppoo Sahib." by Zoffany, 
are in a room beyond. In the room 
between h the Lyell collesdion of 
Indian landKapei by the Danltlls 
(presented in 1932). among them 
hiring a beautiful view of the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. 

In the Picture Call^ on the first 
floor a collection of paintings includes 
a portrait of Warren Hastings and 
his wrife in a group, a very fine one 
of Mrs Hastings (both by Zoffany), 
and two portraits of the great 
Govemor-Cieneral in his old age, one 
by Lemuel Abbott, one attributed to 
Hoppner. TTie centre room contains 
a large collection of engravings, while 
in the “Cakulta" room at the end 
win be found a comprehensis-e scries 
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of priats of old Catcuiu and a model 
of Fort William. Two fine oil-paint- 
inp by Thomas Oaniell repmeni 
Old Court House Street in 1786 and 
the river Qont opposite the old Fort 
William. 

Among the historic documents in 
the annexe is the original indictment 
of Nuncomar for forgery of a bond, 
which is also on view in original (see 
High Court). 

A tour of the Gallery round the 
interior of the dome should be made 
to view the mural decorations, and 
those who wish to do so may ascend 
to the top of the dome. As the door 
leading to the dome is kept locked, 
application should be made to the 
Superintendent at his office in the 
entrance hall. The echo in the space 
between the outer and inner domes 
and the whispering gallery inside 
the circumference ol the dome, arc 
both remarkable instances of these 
phenomena. If time permiu. a visit 
should be paid to the upper plleries. 
A magnificent view of the Maidan 
can be had from the balcony over the 
trutin entrance. 

The southern entrance is formed 
by a lofiy arch surmounted by an 
equestrian sutue of King Edward VII, 
by Mackcnnal, R.A. A second statue 
of Lord Curzon is by Pomeroy, R.A. 

The Memorial is open on Sundass 
and weck>days (excluding Mondays) 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. On Fridays 
there is a charge of 8 antuis, which 
admits to the whole building. On 
other days entrance is free, but a 
charp of 4 anrus is made to view a 
part of the collections. On Mondays 
the building is closed. 

On the Lower Circular Road, S. of 
Victoria Memorial, is the Prcsidciicy 
Gracral Hospital (1768). formerly 
intended for Europearu. but now 
open to all and made into a Medical 
CoUep and teaching hospital. In its 
place the European business com- 
munity has esublishcd a well-found 
clinic of its own. The Station Military 
HospitaL conipicuous by iu pillared 
frontap, was (1773) the CWt House 
of the Sadar Oiwani Adalat. the chief 


provincial Court of Appeal, which 
ceased to exist on the establishment 
of the High Court in 1862. The Police 
Training School was Dullanda House. 


.Alipor 

The Alipur Road, crossing Tolly’s 
Nullah by the Zeerut bridp. leads to 
the Zool^ical Gardens, inaugurated 
on 1st January 1876 by Kmg Edward 
VH (then Prince of Wales). They 
comprise an area of 40 acres attrac¬ 
tively laid out, and a larp collection 
of animals in houses. The Reptile 
House usually contains a King Cobra. 
Special attention should be given to 
the southern extensions, where birds, 
deer and cattle are grouped under 
natural conditions. In an island 
enclosure, in the centre of the prdens, 
about IIX) yd. along the broad path¬ 
way from the main entrance, gibbons 
and orang-outanp may be seen in 
practically a wild state. On the S. 
side of the gardens is the 'Alipur 
Observatory, of the Meteorological 
Department, on whose predictions the 
attacks on Mount Everest depend. 

Behedrrc House, transferred (1912) 
from the Lieutenant-Governors of 
Bengal, and subsequently used by the 
Viceroy on the occasions of his visits 
to Cal^tta, is now the home of the 
Nalioaal IJbrary. At a spot W. of 
the entrance of Belvedere, on the 
Alipur Road, was fought, on 17th 
August 1780, the duel between 
Warren Hastinp and Philip Francis, 
in which the latter was wounded. S. 
of Belvedere are the Agri-Horti- 
culloral Gardens (1872), manag^ 
by a Society which was founded in 
1820. Off Judp's Court Road stands 
Warren Hastinp' private residence, 
known as "Hastinp House.** It was 
used for a time as a Guest House for 
Indian Princes, and subsequently as 
the headquarters of the Eastern States 
Apney. Alipur is a large residential 
suburb and headquarters of the 24 
Parpnas (Clive's jagir). 

The Racc-eourse (I m. 5 furlonp) 
under the Royal Colcutu Turf (Hub. 
is perhaps the finest in the East. 
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Tlie Chriiunas nice meeting is one 
of the principsU social events of the 
winter season in Calcutta. Besides the 
public stands, there Is a members' 
lUnd, admission to which can only 
be secured upon an introduction by 
a member of the Club. The brid^ 
S.W.of the Race-course,acrossTolly's 
Nullah, leads to Watgunge, so called 
after Colonel Henry Watson (Francis' 
second in the duel with Hastings), who 
in 1780 esublisbed svet and dry docks 
here. The docks were afterwards 
owned by the two East Indian sons of 
Colonel Kyd. who is supposed to 
have given his name to the ad)oining 
Dockyard. Between 1781 and 1821 
ships were built at these Docks, and 
in 1818 the Hasiinxs, a 74-gun ship, 
was launched there. In Kiddetporc is 
St Stephen's Church, and close 1^ 
was the Military Orphan Asylum, in 
the mansion of Hastings' colleague, 
Richard Barwell. 

The last bridge across Tolly's 
Nullah (Covindpur Creek), Hastings 
Bridge, leads post the Government 
Dockyard and the Kidderpore Docks 
(1892) with 28 berths, to Carden 
Reach, once known for its palatial 
suburban residences, and the home 
of the lost King of Oudh. Wajid A'i. 
who was deposed in 1854. and sur¬ 
vived hb deposition by more than 
thirty years. On the way are passed 
the oflices of the Bengal-Nagpur rail¬ 
way. The King George's Dock, which 
was opened by Lord Irwin, on 28th 
December 1928, covers a water area 
of 190 acres, with a depth of 36 ft- 
Alongside the entrance lock (700 ft. 
by 90 ft.) are two graving docks. 

At the W. extremity of Garden 
Reach was the fort of Aligarh, and 
opposite to it, on the other bank of 
the river, the fort of Tanna, both of 
which were token by Clive in the 
recapture of Calcutta in 1756-57. 

On the Strand Road b Cooly Barar, 
near the site of which Nuncomor was 
hanged for the offence of forgery on 
5th August 1775, near a boundary 
mark of Covindpur. 

in front of St George's Gate of 
Fort Williaro (S.W. comer) b a 


statue of Lord Napier of Magdala 
(replica in Queen's Gate, London) 
opposite Prinsep's Ghat, now some 
distance inland since the reclamation 
of the foreshore, which b marked by 
a pavilion of stone, support^ by 
pillars, and inscribed “James Prinsep 
in memory of the great Oriental 
scholar, who died in 1840. King 
George V Unded here in 1912. A 
short distance S. of Prinsep's Ghat 
stands the memorial to the Indian 
Lascars of Bengal and Assam, who 
lost their lives in the First World War 
through enemy action. Farther N.. 
and opposite the Water Gate of the 
Fort, is the Gwalior Monument, 
erected by Lord Elicnborough in 
1844, in memory of the officers and 
men who fell at Maharajpur and 
PannUr in 1843. and designed by 
Colonel W. H. Coodwyn, Bengal 
Engineers. It b of brick faced with 
Jaipur marble surmounted by a 
metal cupola made from guns taken 
from the enemy. In the centre the 
names are engraved on a sarcophagus. 
The first Fort William received iu 
name from William III. The site was 
changed In 1757, from that now 
occupied by ib< PoU Office, lo the 
river-bank farther S.. where Oive 
commenced a new fortress, which was 
finbhed in 1781 and has never been 
attacked. It b an irregular octagon, 
enclosing an area of 2 s<|. m.. of which 
five sides look landward and three 
on the river, and b suuounded by a 
fosse 30 ft. deep and 50 ft. broad, 
which can be filled from the river. 
There are six gates-Cbowringhi. 
Plossey. Calcutta. Water Gate. St 
George's and Treasury Gate. There 
U also a sally port between Water 
and St George's Gates. Inside the 
Chowringhi Gate (S.E.). past the 
one time Governor's residence, is the 
Fort Church of St Peter (1828), in the 
centre. Over the Treasury Cate are 
rooms once the residence of tire 
Commandcr-in-Chief. The Arie^l b 
worth a visit, for which permission 
must be obtained from the officer 
commanding the Fort (resident. 
Chowringhi Cate). Many of the 
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suns «Tre captured in the Sikh 
Wars. 

Around Go\cniraenl House 

This part was developed about I77S. 
To the N. of Government House are 
three streets. Old Coun House on the 
E.. Wellesley Place in the centre, and 
Council House Street on the W. 
These lead to Dathousie Square,' with 
a garden and tank in the middle. In 
Wellesley Place is the Central Tele¬ 
graph Offlec (on the E. side). 

From Council House Street Hast¬ 
ings Street leads towards the river on 
the line of the Khal Kata Creek, which 
ran by WelUngton Square and Creek 
Row to Beliaghata and the Salt Lakes, 
forming the N. boundary of Cov- 
indpur. 

1he Church of St John, first a 
Chapel, became the Cathedral in I8I5. 
In tlw N. veranda is the Tomb of Lady 
Catuing, brought from Barrackpore 
Park, where it was origirudly erected 
over the grave in I8«l. Outside the 
Church, to the N. of the W. entrance, 
is a domed pavilion about 50 ft. high, 
with twelve pillars. The inscription 
bears the names of fourteen officers 
who fell in 1794 during the Second 
Rohilta War. A silver plaque in the 
church placed by the 2tid Dorset 
Regiment records the presence of men 
of the 39th Foot at Plassey. 

The church, which was opened in 
I787, is designed on the lines of St 
Stephen's Church, Walbrook. The 
main entrance, which was at the E. 
end. has been blocked up, although 
the original portico and ramp for the 
use of palanquins has been retained. 
Access to the building te obtained 
through an iron gate in Council 
House Street. 

The South aisle has on the left a 
picture of the Last Supper (once the 
altar-piece), painted and presented 
to the churcdi by Johann ZolTany 
(I733-18I0), in which the Apostles 
are all portraiu of contemporary 

■ This wis luiiucilr btown is tlw Lsl 
Bach, sad the tank (t7tg) it still known to 
tho populscs at tho Lsl (red) Ui^ia. 


inhabitants of Calcutta. In the E. cod 
of the nave is the grave of Bishop 
Middleton, first Bishop of Calcutta 
(d. 1822), and among the many fine 
memorials arc those of Colonel 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick, Resident 
at Hyderabad from 1798 to 1805. John 
Adam (offidating Covemor-Gcncral 
1823), and others. 

In the N.W. comer of the grave¬ 
yard is the large octagonal mauso¬ 
leum of Job Chamock. the founder 
of Calcutta. 24tb August 1690, who 
died on 10th January 1692 according 
to the Latin inscription. In this has 
been placed the slab which covered 
the grave of Surgeon William Hamil¬ 
ton, who in 1717, having cured the 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar. obtained for 
the E.I. Company the right of im¬ 
porting their goods free of duty, and 
other great privileges. (Persian in¬ 
scription.) 

A few yards to the S. is the tomb 
of Admiral Charles Watson, who, 
with Clive, retook Calcutta (d. 16th 
August 1757). A dome covers the 
grave of "Begum" Johnson, the 
grandmother of a British Prime 
Minister, the first Earl of Liverpool 
(1812 to 1827). She was taken prisoner 
by Sura}-ud-Daula in 1756 and died 
in Calcutta in 1812 at the age of 
eighty-seven. Lord Braboumc was 
buried here (1939). 

At the junction of Council House 
Street and Hare Street is a building 
partly occupied by a Commercial 
Museum, and a Library and Reading 
Room attached to the Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

The Court of the Presidency Magis¬ 
trate is beyond Hare Street, which 
passes the Small Cause Court, to the 
Metcalfe Hall, founded in honour of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (the later Lord 
Metcalfe) by public subscription, and 
built 1840-^. The design is copied 
from the portico of the Temple of the 
Winds at Athens. 

On the Strand Road. N. of this, are 
the Sailors' and Seamen's Homes 
and the offices of the Port Trust, at 
the comer of Koilaghat Street. £a- 
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tendinf about i m. are Import jetties. 
Beyond the Cantilever bridge is the 
Mint. The style is Doric, the portico 
being copied (half-size) from the 
Parthenon at Athens. The Mint 
Master issoes passes to view on 
application. 

Dathonsie Square 

The site on the S. side of the Square 
until recently occupied by the Dal- 
housie Institute has now been taken 
over by the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, and a massive building 
it in course of construction to bouse 
the Central Telephone Exchange. 

On the W. side is the domed General 
Peat Oilioe, occupying part of the 
site of the Old Fort. It occupies an 
area of 103.100 sq. ft The reinforced 
concrete dome at the S.E- comer is 
over 220 (1. high. The first Fort 
Willlani lay between Koila Ghat 
Street, on the S., and Faitiie Place on 
the N. Its W. side was on the river¬ 
side. The W. and E. walls were 710 ft 
long, the N. side measuring 340 ft. 
and the S. side 485 ft. After it was 
abandoned as a fort it was used as a 
Custom-botise until the river moved 
away from the site. Part of the 
original arcades, which served as 
warehouses, may still be seen inside 
the yard of the Post Office. The 
Custom House (1819) was demolished 
(1938) to build the Reserve Bank. 
Where possible, the outlines of the 
Fort have been indicated by brats 
raite let into the ground. 

At the N.E. comer of the Post 
Office is a tablet inside an arch, which 
indicates the actual site of the Black 
Hole ‘ of I75d. which, under the 
direction of Lord Curzon, has been 
paved with black marble. The exact 
size of the room was 22 ft. by 14 ft., 

• The Black Hot# was roerdy a fuant- 
reom of (ha Fon, and was a ponion ot 
a tlnpine barrack in Ibe S.E. cotnar of 
the Fort, endoaed from (be me of thm 
buddmc- Tha batTKk waa akuaied wt 
to (be N. of tba S.E. bastion, and the 
Black Hole was ther e fore between tha 
baatim and the barn^ Views of tbe Old 
Fort and of Holweil'a monuinent are 
among DaiscU's drawings of Calcutta 
(17M1-Bt). and may be teen at the Vietona 
Ntemorial Hall. 


god hs height was probably 16 ft. to 
18 ft.; and into it, according to 
Holwell.' 146 humnn beings were 
forced on the night of 20th June, of 
whom 23 only survived next morning. 
The old obelisk, erected by the prin¬ 
cipal survivor, J. Z. Holwell, was 
removed fat 1821. A memorial of the 
tragedy which stood at tbe road 
crossing at the N.W. comer of the 
Square has been removed since 
India became independent. Holwell. 
who was Governor in 1760, died in 
England at the age of eighty-seven in 
1798. 

On the N. side of Dalhonsie Square 
are the long buildinp of the West 
Bengal Secreurial. known as Writers’ 
BuDdings (1880). At tbe W. end St 
Anne's Churdt was built (1709-56). 

E. of Wriiets' Buildinp is the 
Scotch Kirk, St Andrew's, opened in 
1818. and called by Indians Lat CIrja 
(Red Church). 

E of the square, in Mission Row 
(once Rope Walk), is the Old Missioo 
Chnrdi, called the Purana Girja, or 
0(d Church, in the vernacular. It was 
built by the celebrated missionary. 
Johann Zachariah Kiemander, who 
was bom at Akstad. in Gothland, 
Sweden, in 1711, and educated at tbe 
Universities of Upsala and Halle. 
Being offered a post as missionary, 
he left England for India in 1740 and 
found hb way to Calcutta in 1758. 
Hb second wife left jewels, and he 
founded n school. He called hb 
church, w'hich was consecrated in 
1770. Beth TcphilU. “House of 
Prayer.” When Wind be was deceived 
into signing a bond which ruined him. 
and the church was seized by his 
creditors, but redeemed by Charles 
Grant (afterwards Chairman of the 
El. Company) for Rs. 10.000. Kier- 
nander then went to Chinsura. and 
died in poverty at CatcuUa in 1799. 
There b a window in the church pre¬ 
sented by hb grandson, and a curious 
engraving of him, with an inscription 
in German, hanp in tbe Vestry Room. 

■ Th. Kcurocy of Holtren-. 
his ht^vvr been doputed by Mudim 
sutboribe*. 
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There arc many inieresuog ubieu in 
thU Anglican church. 

Miuton Row is one of the oldest 
strceu in CalcutU. Tablets mark the 
houses once occupied by members of 
Warren Hastings’ Council—Sir John 
Clavering and Colonel Monson. 

N.W, of Dalhousie Square it the 
European commercial quarter, in the 
former Qive Street, now styled Netaii 
Subhas Road. The principal buildings 
are Gillaoder House, the Chartered 
Bank, the National Bank of India, the 
Stock Exchange, and Messrs Martin 
& Company’s buildmip: the dis* 
tinguished head of this firm. Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mukerji. died in 1936. 
The Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank 
it on the tile of Assembly Rooms, 
perhaps the “Lecture House” where 
Lord .Metcalfe was bom (1785). The 
Royal Exchange Building bouses the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce (1833). 
It stands on the site of a house once 
occupied by Cthre and then by Philip 
Francis. The North-Eastern Railway 
Office is in Fairfie Place. The Ar¬ 
menian Church of Holy Nazareth 
(reached from Chiiu Bazar Street) is 
the oldest place of Christian worship 
in Calcutta, built 1724 (tombstone in 
graveyard. 1630). When the Portu¬ 
guese first came to Calcutta, the 
English granted them a piece of land 
in Portuguese Church Street, on 
which the friars of the order of St 
Augustine erected a chapel in 1700. 
Its tuccessor, the Roman CalboUe 
Cathedral, was built in 1797, and is 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary of the 
Rosary. The Greek Church, formerly 
in Amralotia Street, svas built in 1780, 
but was pulled down and a new one 
erected in Ashutosh Mukharji Road, 
Bhowanipur (p. 93). The first priest 
of the church. Father Parthenio, b 
said to have been the model for the 
figure of the Saviour in Zoffany’s 
picture at St John’s Church. 

From the N.E. comer of Dalhousie 
Square, Lai Bazar (Police head¬ 
quarters) artd then Bow Bazar lead 
to ScaMah station, now the terminus 
of a division of the North-Eastern 
Ry., comprising the N. station (for 


suburban trains), the Main station 
(for N. and E. Bengal), and the S. 
station, formerly Mutia station (for 
trains to Diamond Harbour, Budge 
Budge and Canning Town). The 
Railway Colony and Clem Browne 
Institute lie to the N. and the Camp¬ 
bell Hospital to the S. of the station. 

College Street crosses Bow Bazar 
and leads, to the N.. past the Eden, 
Ezra, and Medical College Hospitals, 
and the Medical College, to College 
Square, with the Bengali War Mem¬ 
orial for the First World War. 

The Ezra Hospital is for Jewrs only. 
The .Medical College Hospital was 
erected in 1833, and the Eden Hos¬ 
pital for women and children in 1882. 
Other extensions include a Surgical 
Ward, an Eye Infimury, the Prince 
of Wales’ Hospital, the Electrical 
Annexe. Behind the Hospital is the 
.Medical Collrgc (1834). 

On the N. side of College Square 
is the Sanskrit College, wrhich was 
founded by Warren Hastings in 1781: 
and on the W. side are the Calentta 
University (1837), Hare School and 
the Presidency College. The Uni¬ 
versity Senate House great hall. 
120 (I. by 60 ft., in which the Con¬ 
vocations take place, has a (yortico 
supimrted by six lofty pillars. In the 
vestibule b a marble seated statue of 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, the founder 
of the Law Professorship. Part b 
occupied by the Ashutosh Museum of 
Indian Art (1937). The Law College 
and lecture halls adjoin. Close by b 
the Hare School, which b self- 
supporting. It was erected in 1817 
out of the surplus fees of students. 
The PrcsideiK-y Collrgc was developed 
in 1855 from the former Hindu 
College, founded in 1824. Farther N.. 
in Cornwallis Square, b the (F/vr) 
Church of Seolhmt Mission, begun 
by Alexander Duff in 1830. 

E. of Comwallb Square and N. of 
the end of Beadon Street (abutting 
on Circular Road, which in iu upper 
portion marks the line of the Mahratta 
ditch, hastily dug in 1742, when these 
freebooters invaded OrbM artd Bihar) 
b Haiti Bagan Road, so called from 
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ihe gardeof of the welt'known Otni- 
chand (Amin Chiml, d. I7S8). He 
threatened to expoK negotiations 
with Mir Jafir, but was tricked into 
silence by Clive. In a lane are the 
marble Jain temples in the garden 
known by the name of Badri Das. 
The temples are dedicated to the 
lOth Tirthankar, Sitalnath Ji, and the 
gardens form one of the prettiest 
•pots in the whole of Cakutta. 

The Bose Research Institute, 93 
Upper Circular Road, founded by 
Sir Jagadis Chandra Bok, F.R.S. 
(d. 1937), adjoint the University 
CoUege of Science, a fine four- 
storeyed building. The biological 
laboratories are at 35 Ballygunge 
Circular Road. At 243/1 b a Museum 
of Bengali relics. 

The Botanical Cardens 

The Botardral Cardem, Sibpur, on 
the W. bank of the river, opposite 
Carden Reach, were found^ in 1786, 
on the suggestion of Colonel Kyd, 
who was appointed the first Super¬ 
intendent. He died in 1793, and has 
bad many eminent successors. The 
visitor may drive across the bridge 
and through Howrah, turning k(l 
over the East Indian Ry. by a bridge, 
or may take the ferry' service from 
Chandpal or Takla Chats to the 
Botani^ Garden Ghat (if open), or 
toay cross from Matia Bruz Ghat, 
If m. beyond Garden Reach. At Sibpur 
b the Engineering (Civil) College 
(1180), once Ihe Bishop Middleton 
F-ogliih College. The area of the 
gardens b 270 acres, with river fronl- 
»|e of a mile. At the N.W. comer is 
the Howrah Gate. From CoUege 
Cate an avenue of Palmyra palms to 
the right, and one of mahogany trees 
to the left, lead to the eenire and the 
memorial of Colonel Kyd, past the 
prim plantation, which b bordered 
hy a caiul crossed by picturesque 
bridges. From the mensorial an 
•venue of palms leads S. to the Gar¬ 
den Chat; and close by it are three 
conservatories. Leaving the above 
avenue to Ihe left, the Great Banyan 


Tree ' (Fictu Indica) covert ground 
1251 0. in circumference, and was 
over 88 0. in height. The central 
column, damaged by fungus and a 
cyclone (1919), had to be eradkaled 
in 1925, to preserve the radial parts, 
increased by pruning and grading: 

“Tb« twodvd twias take toot and 
dstialuetv grow 

About tlM mother tree, a ptlUr'd thide. 

High ov«r-atcbed end rcbotng wilks 
between."—M 1 LT 0 .X, Peredue Lott. 

On the kft of an avenue near it b 
a monument to Roxburgh, with a 
Latin ^itaph by Heber. Sir 3. Hooker 
wrote in hb Himalayan Jouroab that 
“the great Indian Herbarium, chiefly 
form^ by the sulT of the Bounkal 
Gardens, under the direction of Dr 
Wallkh, and distributed in 1829 to 
the principal museums of Europe, 
was the most valuable contribution 
of the kind ever made to science”: 
and added that ’The origin of the tea- 
culture in the Himalayas and Assam 
was almost entirely the work of the 
Superintendent of the gardens at Cal¬ 
cutta aitd Sahoranpur.” The Super¬ 
intendent has a bouse near the 
Herbarium (1883), containing some 
*0,000 species of dried plants. 
Attached b a Botanic Library. 


FxcurshMS in the Vicinity of 
Cakntta 

(a) Lrfi ban^ of the rlrer: By rail 
from Sealdak, the Calcutta ter- 
minus of the Bental-Assam Kly, 
At Dmn Dnm Junction, 7 m. from 
Calcutta, b the aerodrome. Passengers 
arc taken to the Grand Hotel, Cal¬ 
cutta. It was Ihe headquarters of the 
Bengal Artillery from 1783 till 1853, 
when they were removed to Meerut; 
and their mess-house b known at the 
Outram Institute. A butt of Sir James 
Outram stands in the veranda. There 

' Tb« owM. Kcording 10 Tavvnocr 
(1050), was given In ibis trw (wtiich ■ the 
ilinduMani Aw) (ram tlw (act ibat the 
hmniyat or Hindu iraden at Oembrnon 
(Ormux) m the I’eraian (>ul( budl a little 
poonda under one of them, wltich waa iIm 
otuy tree ilut grew m the uland. 
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it a monuroenl lo Colonel Tbomu 
Deane Peanc, "Father of (be Bengal 
ArUllery" (d. 1769), 

to the centre of (he Barrack Square 
it a huge gun. Near thit is a monu¬ 
ment to the o6Bcert and men killed 
in (he retreat from K.abul in 1841-42. 
The treaty which restored the British 
settlemenu after the recapture of 
Calcutta in t7$7 was signed at Dum 
Dum. Clive had a house here, but 
the Cantonment area is now dere¬ 
lict. and most of (he houses in ruins. 

Dum Dum is connected to the W. 
bank by (be Bally Railway Bridge. 
Tittagarh, an old Danish factory, is 
13 m. distant from Calcutta. 

The Barrackpore Road due N. 
from Calcutta was made up and 
widened for military purposes during 
the last war. and is (he best means 
of making an excursion from Cal¬ 
cutta in this direction by car. Going 
up Chittaranlan Avenue one forks 
to the right at (he (op and proceeds 
via Shambaxar over a canal bridge 
and congested railway bridge on to 
the Barrackpore Trunk Road. N.E. 
from Shambazar is the Jessore 
Road, also widened for military 
purposes and now a good motoring 
road through Dum Dum, past the 
Aerodrome for 12 m. as far as 
Baraset, where by turning to (he 
left one can get to Barrackpore and 
so make a round trip. 

At 14 m. from Calcutta on (he 
direct road is Barrackpore. The 
journey may also be made by train, 
or more plrasantly by river, if the use 
of a private laun^ can be obtained. 
There is no public service by river. 
Passing up by river from Howrah 
Bridge one secs on either bank after 
leaving the city the great jute mills 
which arc the industrial feature. 
Conspicuous on the E. bank at (he 
N. end of the city Is the New Cossi- 
pore Generating Station of the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Company, 
the most up-to-date station in India 
with two tall white chimneys higher 
than any mill chimneys. 

On the E. bank of the river at 
Barrackpore b situated the house 


that in the old days was the country 
residence of the Viceroy, and after 
1912 of the Governor of Bengal. 
Around it there b a beautiful park 
with noble trees, and a pier on the 
river front. 

300 yd. to the S. of the bouse, under 
a 6 im tamarind tree, b a polygonal 
eiKtosure. within which b a white 
marble monument to Lady Canning: 
it replaces that removed to St John's 
Church at Calcutta. The tomb of 
Sir John Herbert, Governor of 
Bengal (d. 1943), b in the grounds. 
A Hall, built by (he Earl of Minto 
in 1813, stands 100 yd. to the N. of 
the house within a colonnade of 
Corinthian pillars. Over the outside 
entrance b a black slab, inscribed: 
"To the Memory of the Brave." On 
the walb are four tablets, erected by 
different Govcmors-Gcneral to the 
memory of British soldiers who fell 
in Mauritius (Isle of France) and 
Java, 1810-11, and at Maharajpur 
and Pannier, 1843. 

The original bungalow belonged 
to the Commander-in-Chief and was 
appropriated in 1801 by Lord Welles- 
1^, who laid out the park and began 
to build a "country villa.” But thu 
was never completed beyond the 
lower storey, and the exbting build¬ 
ing was enlarged by the Marquess 
of Hastings (1813-1823). There used 
to be a golf-course in the grounds to 
which the public were admitted, but 
during the lost war (he park was taken 
over by (he military authorities, and 
is still occupied by the temporary 
barracks of the Military Police 

N. of the park is Barrackpore Can- 
lonmcnl, first used for the purpose in 
1772, when the place received its 
name. In March 1857 a mutinous 
spirit first revealed itself amongst 
tte sepoy troops at (hb station, but 
this was chedicd for the time being 
by the bravery of the officer com¬ 
manding. General Hearsay, and the 
regimenu concerned were later dis¬ 
armed. 

The Race-eoursc, w hich was opened 
in January 1927, b the property of the 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club. It b 1 j m. 
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from Barrackporo Mation by road; a 
branch railway runs direct to the back 
of the stands. The course is just 50 yd. 
short of li m., with easy turns, and 
there is a diasonal straight of 5 fur¬ 
longs. The race-course is stiU the 
property of the Turf Club but is no 
longer used. During the war it was 
taken over for military purposes, 
together with a large area north of 
It which became the aerodrome 
serving air routes not only to the 
Assam and Burma fronts, but the 
tupply lines "over the Hump" to 
China. The airfield is coming into use 
again to relieve Dum Dum of freight 
traffic. 

There is a Small-arm Factory at 
Ichapur, 3 m. to the N. of Barrack- 
pore; and at Cossipore i ra. N. of 
the Circular Canal is a Gun and Shell 
I actory on the bank of the Hooghly. 

Farther N. at MuUjore is the 
largest of the Calcutu Electric Supply 
Company's OeneraUng Stations with 
5 turbo-generators of 30,000 ktlo- 
vratts each. 


ih) Weu bank of the rittr: ByraUfrom 

Howrah, the Calcutta ttrmlnut of 
the former Eait ludian Ry. 

Howrah (population 443,207) is on 
the right bank of the Hooghly. N.O. 
railways to Amta (28 m.) and to 
Sheakhata (20 m ). The Bholbaw 
temple in Ohusri to the N. is an old 
Tibetan moiMstcry, established by 
Warren Hastings in 1775. at the 
request of the Tashi Lama of Tibet. 
In 1720 there were docks and Ar¬ 
menian gardens. 

The following places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutu may be visited 
by car along the Grand Trunk Road, 
narrow in places, or by the East 
Indian Ry. 

3 m. from Howrah sution, Lil- 
looah. Here are the extensive carriage 
and wagon works of the East Indian 
Ry., and also the locomotive sheds. 
An interesting example of a railway 
colony, with its varied amenities. 

4 m. Beliir U the home of the 


Ramakrishna Mission. 6 m. Bally 
is a roost orthodox and holy town. 
There is a fine library at the adjoining 
hamlet of Uturpara, founded aitd 
maintained by the Mookerjee family 
of Zamindars. The WTlUngdon Bridge 
(seven spans of 350 ft.) over the 
Hooghly at BaUy (opened in 1931) 
gives direct access to the Kidderpore 
Docks. In addition to a double rail- 
track it carries an 18-ft. roadway in 
both directions for vehicles and 8-ft. 


pathways. 

11 m. Klshra: the siu of an old 
chinu factory. Rishra House, which 
is close to the Hastings Jute Mills, 
was owned by Warren Hastings from 
1780 to 1784. 

13 m. Serampore station is on the 
W. bank of the Hooghly, opposite 
Barrackpore. Serampore was formerly 
a Danish settlement, and was then 
called Fredcricksnagore. The mansion 
of the Danish Governor is now Sub- 
divisional Officer's Court. In 1845 
a treaty was made with the King of 
Denmark, by which all the Danish 
possessions in India—namely, Tran- 
quebar, Fredericksnagore, and a 
small piece of ground at Balasore— 
were transferred to the E.I. Company 
for £125.000. The treaty confirmed 
the privileges conferred on Serampore 
College by the Royal Charter of the 
Danish King, Bankibazar. a settle¬ 
ment of the Dutch Ostend Company, 
closed 1743, was opposite. 

The chief claim to noUce arises 
from its having been from 1800 on¬ 
wards the scene of the labours of 
Carey. Marshman, and Ward, the 
Baptist missionaries of Serampore, 
who did to much to promote educa¬ 
tion and Christian knowledge in 
Bengal. Serampore is now a centre 
of jute and cotton manufacture. 

The old Danish Church (St OlaTs, 


1805) is now Anglican. In it are 
tablets in memory of the three rois- 
sionaries. Their tombs aie in the 
Baptist cemetery, on the right hand 
of the Grand Trunk Road from the 
old railway sution. 

The College, founded in 1811 by 
the Serampore missionaries, on the 
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banks of the river, commands a fine 
view across it over Barrackpoie Park. 
The College has Faculties in Arts 
and Theology, and confers its own 
Divinity degrees. The Great Hall is 
103 ft. long and 66 ft. broad. In it are 
portraits of Frederick VI of Denmark 
(who gave the College its Charter, 
empowering it to grant degrees in all 
the sciences) and of his (^een; of 
Dr Marshman, by Zoffany, and of 
King Christian of Denmark and his 
Queen. The last portrait does not 
represent Madame Grand, who after¬ 
wards married Talleyrand. The por¬ 
trait of Carey by Robert Home, which 
was here at one time, is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London. 

The Library contains first editions 
of Carey and Marshman's forty 
translations of the Bible, printed by 
Ward, curious Sanskrit. Ttbelan and 
Pali manuscripts, and a Persian 
manuscript containing the lives of the 
Apostles, prepared by Jerome Xavier 
for Akbar or Jahangir. 

In the College compound is the 
house in which Carey died (1*34). In 
1*10 a large and handsome hosle) was 
erected. The Government Weaving 
Institute was established in the year 
190* for the purpose of training 
Indian weavers In modem methods 
of weaving. 

The fine mansion next to the chapel, 
which was the common centre of 
the Serampore brotherhood, with all 
Carey’s Park and botanic garden 
collected from all over the world, is 
the property of the India Jute Com¬ 
pany. Here, from 1835 to 1875, the 
weekly Friend of India was edited, and 
also the Samaihar Darpan, the first 
vernacular newspaper in Bengal. 

At Mahesh, some 2 m. from 
Serampore. there is a large and 
ancient temple dedicated to Jagan- 
nath. The car festival in July is the 
largest of iu kind in India ouuidc 
Puri. 

14 m. from Calcutta. .Sheorapluili, 
junction for a branch line (22 m.) to 
Tarakeswar. The ancient temple of 
Siva here is believed to be the richest 
in Bengal. It is frequented by numer¬ 


ous pilgrims in February for the 
Siyaratri festival, when a three days’ 
fair is held, and also in April for the 
Chait Sankranti. or lumksw ingiag 
festival. The hooks are suspended 
through the fleshy muscles on either 
tide of the spine. 

21 m. Chandemagorc station. The 
French settled here in 1673, and under 
Dupleix (16*7-1764), of whom the 
place has a statue, a considerable 
trade arose during his superintendent- 
ship (1730-41). In 1757 the Fort 
d’Orleans, bombarded by the Fleet, 
under Admiral Watson, surrendered, 
and the fortifications were demolished 
but in 1763 the town was restored to 
the French. In 1794 it was again given 
up to the British, and held till 1815, 
when it was again restored to the 
French. ’The railway station was just 
outside the Frerrch boundary.' A 
“Dutch Octagon” lay to the south, 
also a French Garden House occupied 
by Eyre Coote in 1779. Chandemagorc 
was made over to India by the French 
Government in 1*51 following a 
referendum to its inhabitants. 

The buildings include the residence 
of the former Administtateur, in 
which there is a bed that once 
belonged to Dupleix, a church built 
by Italian missionaries in 1726, and 
the College Dupleix. now a Higher 
English School. 

Between Chinsura and Chander- 
nagore is Bidrrra. where the British, 
under Colonel Forde. obtained a 
decisive viclory over the Dutch on 
25th NovcmbCT 175*. Forde was 
aware that his nation and the Dutch 
were at peace, and wrote to Oive for 
an Order in Council to fight. Clive 
was playing cards, and wrote in 
pencil: “Dtsa Foaot.—Fight them 
immediately, and I will send you an 
Order in Council to-morrow.” 

At Goswami Ghat on the river be¬ 
tween (Thandcraagore and Chinsura. 
a huge ruined temple is known to 
the neighbourhood as ”Kon6-Bo-yir 
Mandir.” At present there is no 
image in the temple; but formerly it 

' For (hr French ponruioiM in (ndis, 
p. 447. 
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the temple of the Goddeu Kali. 
Acconiini to tradition, it wa» erected 
by one Devi Sarkar upon the wish 
of his brother’s wife, who was the 
"Koni-BoQ.” or the younjest bride, 
of the Sarkar family. 

The three railway stations of 
(hlmura (23 m.). Hoo({hl> (24 m.) 
and llandel Junction (25 m.) are so 
close together that it will be found 
most convenient to alight at the last- 
named. The town of Hooghly b 2 m. 
from llooghly station. 

A Hooghly factory was founded 
by the Portuguese in 1532. when the 
royal port of Bengal. SatfooK (p. 1061. 
began to be deserted owing to the 
tiliing-up of the Saraswati river. They 
commenced by building a fortress at 
tiolaghat, close to the present Hooghjy 
tail, tome vestiges of which arc still 
tiuble in the bed of the river. When 
Shah Jahan came to the throne com¬ 
plaints were made to him of the con¬ 
duct of the Portuguese at Hooghly. 
The Emperor bore them a grudge, as 
they had refused to assbt him against 
hb father, and be tent a large force 
against the fort, which, after four and 
a half months' siege, in 1632, was 
stormed. Out of 300 Ponuguesc 
vessels only three escaped. The 
prisoners were sent to Agra, and 
forcibly converted to Islam. Hooghly 
was then made the royal port- The 
Portuguese relumed to Hooghly in 
1633. It was also the first setllcmcnl of 
the English in Lower Bengal. The 
E.I. Company estabibhed a factory 
there in 1651 under a farman from 
Sultan Shuja, Governor of Bengal 
and second son of Shah Jahan. This 
farman was granted, according to 
tradition, to Dr Boughlon, who had 
cured a favourite daughter of the 
Emperor and asked for thb reward. 
In 1669 the Company received per¬ 
mission to bring their ships to 
Hoogly to load, instead of trans¬ 
porting goods in lighters and then 
shipping them into the larger vessels. 
In 1686 a dispute took place between 
the English and Shaisia Khan. Nawab 
of Bengal, and the Company sent a 
force to protect their Hoogly fac¬ 


tories. It chanced that a few English 
soldiers were attacked by the Nawab’s 
men in the bazars, and a street dghl 
ensued. Colonel Nicholson on this 
bombarded the tovm. and 500 housn 
were burnt, including the Company’! 
warehouses. Cbamock. chief of the 
English factory, was obliged to lly 
to Sutanati. where the merchants 
relumed from Madras in 1690.* In 
1742 Hooghly was sacked by the 
Mahratlas, and in 1757 Clive look it 
by river. 

The principal sight at Hooghly b 
the Imambara. built in 1836 by Kara- 
mat Ali (Superintendent 1837-76), 
the friend and companion of Arthur 
Conolly, who vvas murdered at 
Bokhara, at a cost of Rs. 300,000 from 
funds bequeathed by Muhammad 
Muhsin. The facade of the Imambara 
b 277 ft. by 36 ft.; and in iu centre 
b a gateway flanked by two minarets, 
or towers. 114 ft. high. On cither 
side of the door are inscriptions. 
Within b a quadrangle. 150 ft. by 
80 ft., with rooms all round, and a 
fine hall paved with marble, having 
a pulpit with sides covered with plates 
of silver, and a verse of the Koran 
insenbed in each plalc. The library 
was bequeathed by Karamat Ali. but 
a few books have since been added 
by other people. Among them arc 
787 MSS., including a fine folio 
Koran, in two volumes, given by 
Prince Ghulam Muhammad, grand¬ 
son of Tipu Sultan. On the opposite 
side of the road from this Imambara 
b the old Imambara. built in 1776-77. 
In the W. comer lie the remains of 
Karamat Ali, and there b a while 
marble tablet placed against the wall, 
with an extract from the Komn. but 
no tomb. 

Chlwsnni (Fort Ouslavui. occupied 
1653), 1 m. S. of Hooghly, was ceded 
by the Dutch to the British with 
£100,000 in exchange for Sumatra in 
1825. The octagonal OarrA Cht/rck 
b said to have been built by the 
Governor in 1678. In it are fourteen 
escutcheons, dating from 1685 to 
1770. with inscriptions in Dutch. 

• Sm p. A5. 
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The cemetery it I m. to the W. 
of the church: it contRint many 
old tombi of former Dutch official!. 
The Hootkiy Collett ii to the S. of the 
church. It wat established, as a tablet 
in the hall testihes. “through the 
munificence of the late Muhammad 
Mubsin" in I8}6. The house, accord¬ 
ing to local tradition, was built by 
General Perron, who lived at Chinsura 
for a year after his suireoder to Lake 
in 1803 (p. 289)- it is a fine i^imen 
of the Anglo-Indian domestic archi¬ 
tecture of the period. Chinsura was 
once a frontier station of the E.I. 
Company, and contains large blocks 
of barracks and officer's quarters, 
now used as Government offices and 
residences. At Mabanad there is a 
temple with a sacred pool. 

Between Chinsura and Chander- 
nagore is Bidena, where the British, 
under Colonel Fordc, gained a de¬ 
cisive victory over the Dutch in 17J9. 

Bandel, I m. N. of Hooghly. 
Junction of the former East Indian 
and Bengal-Assam Railways. The 
linking line, 3 m. long, crosses the 
river to Naihati (Route 20) by the 
great cantilever Jubilee bridge. 1213 R. 
long (built in 1887 by Bradford Leslie). 
A Portuguese monastery and church 
were built at Bandel in 1399, and the 
keystone with the date was erected in 
the new one, which is of brick, and 
very solidly built. It is dedicated to 
Our Lady of the Rosary. There are 
fine cloisters on the S.. and a priory, 
in which is a noble room called St 
Augustine’s Hall. The church was 
founded by Auguslinian friars, de¬ 
molished by Shah Jahan in 1640. and 
rebuilt by John Gomez de Soto. 

About 6 m. above Hooghly, at 
.Satgaoa, is a ruined mosque with a 
few tombs, remnants of the old 
capital It was built by Saiyad Jamal- 
ud-din. son of Fakhr-ud-din, who. 
according to inscriptions in the 
mosque, came from Amcl, a town on 
the Caspian. The river of Satgaon. 
op to Akbar's time, formed the N. 
frontier of Orissa, and Satgaon 
flourished while the Hooghly flowed 
by the town. 


Down the Hooghly riter from 
Calcutta to .Sa^r Island 

The Bengal Pilot Service was in¬ 
augurated in 1667, when the pinnace 
DiUtence of 60 tons with a crew wu 
sent out. The Calcutta pilots occupy 
a high position. The Hooghly it a 
most dangerous and difficult river to 
navigate, as. apart from the chance 
of cyclones, which take place in any 
month except February, there is the 
normal danger of shoals, which are 
continually forming, and nothing but 
a daily experience of the river can 
enable a pilot to take a vessel up or 
down safely. The most dangerous 
shoal — called the “ lames and Mary" 
or Mukraputty —it 30 m. S. of Cal¬ 
cutta. just above the Rupnarain; but 
from the Damodar river to Hooghly 
Point, a distance of 6 m., the whole 
river is difficult. The s-s. Sanetoria 
foundered on the James and Mary 
Sand in 1919; but systematic dredging 
by three large dredgers has effected a 
marked improvemcnL The Paikfioder 
survey vessel replaced (1938) the 
Industry (1903). On this shoal the 
Royal James and Mary was wrecked 
in 1694. The name appears in a chart 
of 1711. The Hooghly used not to be 
navigated at night, and could only be 
amnded when the tide was high, but 
since 1913 it bat been lighted in the 
Lower Reaches, that is, from Mud 
Point downwards, for a distance of 
63 ffl., and now vessels, according to 
draf), can come up regardless of the 
state of the tide. The ordinary fail and 
rise of the tide is II R. 8) in. at 
Calcutta. A special feature of the 
rising tide is the bore, which attaim 
a height of between 5 and 7 R.; it 
very seldom docs damage. 

The view of the river, with ships 
at anchor along the Strand and down 
to Garden Reach, b very striking; 
the Maidan, the Esplanade, the Fort 
and the imposing buildings aioag 
C^wringhi present a most impressive 
picture. From between Garden Reach 
and the Botanical Gardens the vbta 
to the N. b especially fine when the 
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(iinmphere is clear. The Vkloria 
Memorial dome is seen straisht 
ahead. The “Hooghly sunseu" are 
beautiful. 

7 m. from Calcuiia the last sight 
of the premier city of India b lost; 

5 m. farther. Budce Bodge (Baj Bai: 
railway to Calcutta, 17 m.) is passed 
on the led hank, with its petroleum 
depots; at a similar distance farther 
00 I'lubarla, a snudl town, is pass^ 
00 the right bank. Here the main 
toad from Calcutta to the temple 
of lagannath at Puri crosses the 
Hooghly. and here begins the Midna* 
pore High-Level Canal. The river, 
which has hitherto followed a S.W. 
course, now turns due S. to Hooghly 
Point 

At 27 m., on the E. bank, a littk 
shove the mouth of the Damodar, b 
Kslta, the site of an old Dutch factory 
and the place to which the British 
retreated on the capture of Calcutta 
by Suraj-ud-daula in 1756 and from 
which Clive advanced to the recap¬ 
ture of Calcutta. 

The Damodar b navigable as far 
IS Amta, which b 25 m. from its 
mouth, and quantities of coal are 
biought down from the Raniganj 
mines. 

5 m. below Falu the Rupnarain 
river enters the Hooghly from the 
right bank nearly opposite Hooghly 
PoinU and from here the river turns 
S.E. to Diamond Harbour, and then 
S. again. 

At 12 m. up the Rupnarain river, 
on the W. bank, b Tamibk, a famous 
dty. and port of the Buddhbts. where 
the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian embarked 
for Ceylon about a.d. 400. Hhien 
Tsang about a.d. 645 speaks of it. 
It b now a long way from the ocean, 
but reached by the tide. A Temple here 
known by the name of Barga Bhitna 
or Bhenna was originally a Buddhist 
temple. The shrine b surrounded by a 
curious triple wall. Motor services run 
from Tainluk to Panchkura (R.H.). 
Matsadal and Noraghat. 

At 4g in. from Calcutu b Diamood 
Harbour fleft>—30 m. by a metalled 
road — where the E.I. Company's 


ships used to anchor. There b an old 
fort and a Custom House here, and 
the oBlcers board ships proce^ing 
up the river. There b also a railway 
to Calcutta (37 m.). with frequent 
trains, but only cruising liners touch 
here. Launches run to Sagar Island. 

At 50 m. there b the Gosada Co¬ 
operative Settlement, founded by the 
late Sir Daniel Hamilton in 1932. 

At 56 m. (IcB) b the town of Kalpi 
(Cutpee): road to Calcutu. Here the 
estuary of the Hooghly widens, and 
at 99 m., between Kedgeree and 
.Sagar Island, it b 15 m. bro^. At 
thb island, where the Ganges b con¬ 
sidered to join the sea, pUgrims gath» 
from all ports of India, but priitci- 
pally from the Bengal dbtrkts. in the 
early part of January, the date of the 
great Bathing FesUvaL which lasts 
three days. The island was over¬ 
whelmed by a cyclone or tidal wave 
in 1864, when only 1500 out of 56(X) 
inhabitants escap^ Fear of tidal 
waves caused the Docks to be re¬ 
tained at Calcutta, despiu the dis- 
advanuge of dangerous navigation. 

The sea b reached at 82 m., where 
there b a lighthouse of iron. 76 ft. 
high, commenced in 1808. on Middle- 
ton Point, at the S.W. end of Sagar 
Island: but pilotage continues 40 m. 
to the Sandheads. 
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BHUSAWAL to CALCUTTA 
(lIOWRAili by AkoU, Waniha 
(for Warora and Claada). Nai;pur, 
Kamplf. Raipur, BUaapnr and .Siol. 
and from Sini to (a) Purulia and 
Aaamol, and (b) Ranchi and 
Kharaicpiir. 

This route from Bombay to Cal* 
cutu is IU3 m.. or about 130 m. 
shorter than any other. Time, 37 hr. 
from Bombay. The scenery in parts 
of the line, notably at IXarrkaia and 
Dongarxarh (p. 113), and Saranda 
(p. IIS), is very fine. 

The Route from Bombay as far as 
Bhusawal Junction (R.), 

276 m. from Bombay, b described 
in Route 2. 

Soon after leaving Bhusawal the 
traveller eaters the districts of Bcrar 
forca 17.000 st). m.), which continue 
almost all the way to Nagpur. They 
were restored to the Nizam after the 
Second Maratha War of 1803, and 
assigned by his successor to the British 
by treaty in 1853, for the support of 
the Hyderabad Contingent Force. In 
December I860, in recognition of the 
Nizam’s services in the Mutiny of 
I8S7,' a debt of 50 lakhs was can¬ 
celled, the districts of Dharaieo 
(now known as Osmanabad) and the 
Raichur Doab were restored, and the 
Hindu State of Shorapur* (adminis¬ 
tered by Meadows Taylor from 1841 
to 1853) was ceded to him. By an 
arrangement in December 1902. made 
by Lord Curzon with the late Nizam, 
involving a fi3ced payment of 25 lakhs 
yearly to the Hyderabad State, in 
consequence of ftirthcr arrears of 

' Th« Nium, Nasir-ud-<Uula, died m 
Mav lU* but h» Htcensor, Afasl-ud- 
dau)a, carried on hia polin. 

’ lia ruler had Joiiied the IHST Mutiny 
ai>d waa diapoaacaeed. 


payment, the permanent adminn- 
tration of the krar dUtricts by the 
British Government was secured, and 
they vverc added to the Government 
of the Ontral Provinces. The Hyder¬ 
abad Contingent Force was subse¬ 
quently incorporated in the Indian 
Army without further obligation on 
the Nizam. In March 1926 the Viceroy 
(Lord Reading) and the Secretary of 
State (Lord Birkenhead) decided 
against the reopening of the settle¬ 
ment of 1902. In connection with the 
Government of India Act of 1935 a 
further agreement was concluded with 
the Nizam in respect of Berar whereby 
his suzerainty over Bcrar was acknow- 
lodged, hb heir-apparent being uyled 
the Prince of Bcrar. It is now, how¬ 
ever, regarded as an integral part 
of India by the Union Government 
as a result of the changes consequent 
on India gaining its independence in 
1947. 

The Bcrar districta form one of the 
richest and most estensive cotton- 
ficlds in India. The soil is black loam 
overlying basalt. The dbtricts of 
Bcrar are Akota, Amrasti, Buldana. 
and Yeotmal. The railway to Nagpur 
was opened in 1867. There are many 
railway branches and light railways. 

308 m. .Malkapur. Motors available 
to Jalna (Hyderabad State Ry.) bn 
Buldana (D.B.). alt. 2119 ft. 28 m. S. 
from Malkapur. “The coolest and 
most pleasant headquarter station in 
Bcrar.” 

333 m. Jalamb Junction (D.B.) for 
a branch 8 m. S. to Khamgaon (D.B.) 
station, where there is an important 
cotton and grain mart. About 50 m. 
S. from Khamgaon (motors available) 
Is the town Slehkar, end 15 m. S. of 
Mehkar is a curious soda lake called 
iMHor. formed in the crater of an 
extinct volcano. The salt Is used for 
washing and dyeing purposes, and is 
exported in considerable quantities. 

363 m. from Bombay. Aknla 
(D.B.K.) sutkm. alt. 953 ft., is the 
headquarters of a distrkL and one 
of the principal centres of the cotton 
and grain tr^e in Bcrar. 

A road from AkoU runs S. to 
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Bjiim (D.B.) and to HingoU (p. 69) 
7J m. 

Another road runs N. to Akot 
(2S m.), whence Namala Fort if about 
|] m.—the last S m. impassable for 
motors. Another fort at Balapur, 
13 m. W. of Akola. Balapur was the 
headquarters of the Imperial Army 
in the Oeccan in the time of Akbar. 

3S6 m. Munaaapur, junction for 
the N.G. railway. 48 m. N. to ElUch- 
pnr. Aniangaon (32 m.) is on the 
vtatershed of the Tapti and Wardha 
hauns. Another N.G. railway 70 m. 
S.E. to Ycotmal (headquarters of 
dittnet). Ellicfapur was the adminis- 
tritive capital of Berar until 1853. 
The deserted Cantonment here was 
farrisooed by Hyderabad Contin* 
gent Infantry until 1903. There is a 
group of Jain temples at Muktagiri, 
7 or 8 m. N. of Eliichpur, on the 
Betul road, in a valley. 

413 m. Badnera Junction (waiting* 
room. D.B.K.); branch 6 m. N. 
to Anuaoli station (waiting-room, 
U B.K.. near railway station). Am- 
rioti is the headquarters of the 
Commissioner of the Berar Division. 
There it a cotton market here. 

An object of interest is the hill fort 
of Ganilgarb. a stronghold, the 
Governor of which founded the inde¬ 
pendent kingdom of Berar tlmad 
Shahi dynasty) in 1484. It was ab- 
lorbed Ahmadnagar in 1574. This 
fonrett of the Mahratu Raja of 
Berar was taken by Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley on 15th December 1803 in 
the Second Mahratta War. The ram¬ 
parts were demolished in 1858. It is 
uiiutted S.E. of 

Oiikalda. which is a small latta- 
tonum. dating from 1839. on a 
plateau in the Satpura hills, about 
3819 ft. above tea-level. 5 m. tong by 
t m. broad. Motors (all classes) from 
Amraoti 162 m.) and from Eliichpur 
•Uiion (30 m.). 

453 m. Pulgaon Junction. N.G. rail- 
»ay. to Arsi. 22 m. (D.B.K.) on the 
Wardha river and 36 m. from Wardha. 

472 m. from Bombay. Wardha (R.). 
thief town of the Western District 
of the Central Provinces and Berar. 


is the junction for the broad-gauge 
line (opened 1876) to It'arora (83 m.). 
and tte Balharsluh Colliery in the 
Chanda District and on the shortest 
route to Madras. The town was for 
a tiitte the abode of Mr Gandhi, and 
has a considerable cotton mart. There 
are a D.B.. a Sorai. a Town Hall. 
Church, Circuit House: alto a 
Medical Mission of the Church of 
Scotland. The W'ardha Vidyamandir 
b an educational expenment spon¬ 
sored by Government. The town it 
lit by electricity. The late Rao Baha¬ 
dur Bachraj's temple of Lakshminar- 
ayan is richly carved and decorated. 

Hinganghal (D.B.K.), a station on 
the Wardha Balharshah branch, 21 m. 
from Wardha, it a very old cotton 
market. The towm is lit by electricity. 
There are two cotton-spinning and 
weaving mitls, besides cotton ginning 
and pressing factories. 

45 m. W'arora station (D.B.). in the 
dianda District and a considerable 
cotton mart. 

74 m. Chanda, the headquarters of 
the Chanda District (D.B. and 
Circuit House), is surrounded by 
remains of the city of Bhadravati. 
visited by Hiuen Tsang. a Chinese 
pilgrim. The town is surrounded by a 
continuous wall of cut stone 5i m. 
in circuit with four gates, ornamented 
with Gorvd crests. The civil station 
lies to the N. There arc extensive 
forest preserves in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Tombs of the Good kings, and the 
temples of Achakswar, Maha Kali, 
and Murtidhar. ore all worth a visit. 
The tomb of Bir Shah (d. 1672) is of 
carved white stone, and the ol^t is 
that of Ballal Shah (1207-42). At 
Utlpetk. in the town, a large space is 
covered with monolith figures of 
gigantic size, which appear to have 
been prepared for some great temple 
never erected. 

Chanda Fort is connected with 
Nagpur by a N.G. railway. Chanda 
Fort-Itwari (Nagpur), 135 m., through 
Noghbir. Chanda b 125 m. by road 
from Nagpur and 129 m. from 
Sironcha. but the rivers arc uo- 
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brkl(ed and passable only in the dry 
season. 

83 m. from Wardha. Balharshah 
(Ballarpur), a coal-mining centre 
(1906) with the Ballarpur, Ghusgu^ 
Sasti and Rajura collieries. There is 
iron ore nearby but not worked. The 
fort was founded by the Cond king. 
Khandkia Ballal Shah (1437-62), and 
underground passages are believed 
to run to Chanda Fort. There is a 
teak depot at Allapilli. 

A broad-gauge line (1928) runs 
from Balharshah to Kazipet. pro¬ 
viding a new direct route (shorter by 
200 m. than the route vie .Manmad) 
from Madras to Delhi. 

S20 m. from Bombay on the main 
line b Nagpur,* the capital of Madhya 
Pradesh (the former Central Pt^ 
Vinces and Berar). 

The district of Nagpur itself has 
an area of 3840 sq. m. Among the 
inhabiunts are many aborigines 
known as Gonds. Of these the hill- 
tribes have black skins, flat noses and 
thick lips. A cloth round the waist is 
their chief garment. The religious 
belief varies from village to village. 
Nearly all worship the cholera and 
the smallpox deities, and there are 
traces of serpent worship. 

The ancient history of this region it 
very obscure. In the Jth century a.d. 
a race of foreigners, Yaraiias, ruled 
from the Salpura plateau, and be¬ 
tween the lOth and 13th centuries 
Rajputs of the Lunar race governed 
the oounto' round Jubbulpore. while 
the Paramaras (Ponaran) of Malwa 
ruled S. of the Satpuras. The Chanda 
dynasty of Gonds reigned probably 
as early as the l(Mh or I Ith century, 
and the Haihayas of Chattisgarh were 
of more ancient date. In 1398 there 
were local Rulers at Kherla, on the 
Satpura plateau, of whom Ferishu 
says; "They possessed all the hills of 
Gondwana.” In 1467 they were con¬ 
quered by Muhammad Bahmani 
(1463-82). The Gonds again rose to 
power in the nest century; but in 
1740 Raghuji Bhoosla conquered the 
country. At SitabaldL on the 26th 
and 27th of November 1817, the 


Mahratta troops of the Bbonsla Rajs. 
Appa Sahib, attacked the Residcni. 
Mr (afterwa^ Sir Richard) Jenkint. 
and the few troops he had been able 
to assemble. The Mahrattas for a time 
got possession of one of the two 
eminences of the Sitabaldi hill. The 
British were at length victorious, but 
the disbandmcni of the BhonsU's 
army was only obtained alter a 
second battle. Appa Sahib escaped, 
and died in exile. A child was rabed 
to the throne under the title of 
Raghoji III, and on bis death, in 
I8S3 without issue or collateral heirs, 
the country was annexed by the 
British. In 1861 it was. with the 
Saugor and Narbada territorKs 
(which had been taken over in 1818) 
formed into the Central Proviocci 
by Lord Canning. 

Nagpur (pop. 449,441) is bounded 
on the S. by the River Nag. from 
which it takes its name. The muni¬ 
cipality includes the suburb and civil 
station of Siiabaldi. In the centre, W. 
of the railway station, if Sitabaldi 
hill, crowned by a fort (built in 1818. 
and possessing many antique speci¬ 
mens of arms), whkdi commands a 
fine view, and is a landmark for mile» 
round. W. of Sitabaldi hill is the civU 
sution. in which are the Secretariat, 
in modifed Renaissance style; the 
Courts; the Legislative Council 
Chamber (enlarged): the Science 
College and University (1923): the 
Victoria Memorial Technical Insti¬ 
tute; the English Church which has 
been enlarged into a Cathedral 
(Diocese 1902): a Roman_ Catholic 
Cathedral and school: Mission of the 
Church of Scotiand: two hospitals 
for men and women: and a fine 
Mahratta church: the High Court 
also (Letters Patent. 1936). N. arc 
the Police Lines and the Sadr Bazar, 
and the suburb of Takli. once the 
headquarters of the Nagpur Irregular 
Force. Government House is on 
TakU hiB; in the hot weather the 
Governor used formerly to go to 
Pachmaxhi (p. 35) for the season. 

Sitabaldi b the suburb S. erf the 
hQl of that name, N.E. of which to 
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the raflvwy tutioa; beyond, lo the 
E., it ihc Jumi T»Uo. a Urge tank, 
tnd the Fjnpres Mill*, opened in 
11177; and tllU farther E. it the city, 
hiddra in foliage. Three great roads 
lead from the civil station through the 
city—one on the N. and one on the 
S. bankVf the unk: the third, and 
most northerly of the three, crosses 
the railway by a bridge to the N. 
of the station. Besides the Juma Talao, 
there are two other fine tanks, the 
Ambajheri and Telinkheri (200 acres), 
\V, of the city. The Ambajheri Tank, 
built by the BhonsU Rajas, was in 
1873 brought into use as a reservoir. 
The city’s water supply was greatly 
increai^ by the opening, in 1911, of 
the Gorewara reservoir, about 4 m. 
to the N.W. of the civil station. It 
has a darn 2350 ft. long. The chief 
gardens are the Kasturchand Park, 
the Maharaj Bagh, near Sitabaldi. the 
Tulsl Bagh, inside the city, and the 
Paldi. Shakardara, Sonagaon. and 
Telinkheri gardens in the suburbs. 

Nagpur U famous for its delicious 
oranges, quantities of which are 
exported. 1>ere arc two large cotton- 
mills. There is also a Museum main¬ 
tained by Government grant. 

The BMontla Paloet, in the city, 
built of black basalt, was burned 
down in 1864, and only the Nakkar 
Khana. or Hall of Music, remains. 
Near it are the llislop College (Mis¬ 
sionary) and the Town Hall. The 
Morris College (Government), form¬ 
erly in this neighbourhood, is now 
in the old Residency building, at the 
fool of the western slope of Sitabaldi 
hill. 

The Cenotaphs of the Bhontia Kajat 
are in the Shukrawari quarter, to the 
S of the city. 

The old Great Indian Peninsula Ry. 
terminated at Nagpur, and from this 
point E. lo Calcutta (703 m.) the lines 
belonged lo the Bcngal-Nagpur Ry. 
N.G. lines run 92 m. N. to Chhiod- 
wara (p. 112). and 139 m. S. to 
Chanda Fort, on the branch line 
from Wardha (p. 109). 

529 m. Kampli (D.B.K.). a Urge 
town and military Cantonment (1821). 


on the right bank of the Kanhan 
river, whkh is spanned by a hand¬ 
some stone bridge and close by is the 
railway bridge. The Anglican church 
svas built in 1833, and there is a 
Roman Catholic establishment of the 
Order of St Francis de Sales, writh 
a church and convent. There are 
live mosques and a number of Hindu 
temples. 

Beyond Kampli, and 25 m. N.E. 
of Nagpur, from which it is easily 
accessible by road or rail, is Ramirt. 
The town runs in a straggling line 
along the foot of a well-wooded hill 
sacred to Rama, from whom it lakes 
iu name. The hill is crowned by a 
citadel with a double line of defences, 
and within the citadel, at the western 
end of the summit, sunds a group of 
temples, which are the object of pil¬ 
grimages from all parts of India. The 
inner line of defences was built after 
1740 by Raghoji I. the first BhonsU 
ruler of Nagpur, but the ciudel 
itself is much older, and the temples 
are shown by inscriptions to be at 
least 600 years old. The principal 
temples are those of Rama, and Sila. 
his wife. Below the eastern end of the 
hill, in a picturesque valley, lies the 
village of Ambala. with a small Unk 
surrounded by temples, erected by 
individual devotees. From Ambala a 
(light of steps rises to the summit of 
Ramtek Hill. A good road runs E. 
(3 m.) to Khindsi irrigation reser¬ 
voir, like a Scottish loch, with a 
capacity of 4059 million c. ft. 

559 m. Bhaodara Road station is 
about 7 m. from Bhandara. the 
district headquarters, which is close 
to the Wainganga river. There are 
a Rest-house and a Oub. Bhandara 
is on the main road from Nagpur to 
Raipur. A branch road runs to iIk 
railway station; motor transport is 
avaiUble. 

At 573 m.. beyond Tumsar Road 
sUtkm. Is the Weinganga river, with 
a bridge 1450 ft. long (IS87). 

601 m. GoodU Junction (D.B.K.). 
N.G. line from here N. v/a BaUghat 
to Nainpur Junction, 73 m.. and 
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Jubbulporc (p. 36), 141 m., crossing 
the Narbadn river at 132 tn. 

Another N.G. loop runs S. to 
Naghbtr (82 m.). in Chanda District, 
whence one branch goes to Nagpur 
(70 m.) and another to Chanda (69 m.) 
crossing the Weinganga river at 66 m., 
bridge 2n02 ft. long. 

There is a good Rest-house and 
waiting and refreshment rooms at 
the station, wfhere stores arc obtain¬ 
able. From Gondia a road runs S. to 
Arjuni (28 ro.) on ihe Great EasUm 
Road from Nagpur to Raipur and 
the districts beyond. The forests in 
the neighbourhood of Arjuni (R.H.) 
offer attractions to ihc sportsman 
(licence necessary). 

At Nainpur Junction, 73 m. 
(D.B.K.), the Mandta District it 
entered. From Nainpur a branch tine 
runs N.E. for 26 m. to .Standla Fort 
(D.B.), t)ic headquarters of the dis¬ 
trict. The railway station b on the 
opposite side of the River Narbada 
to the town. The toad bridge b 
2300 ft. long. 

Mandta (supposed to have been 
named Mahishmati) b of interest as 
the capital of the Garha-Mandla 
Good (Nishad in old Sanskrit docu¬ 
ments) Rajas. The dynasty was of 
Dravidian origin, founded by Ek- 
lavya, who killed the last Haihaya 
king, of which dynasty there was a 
copper-plate grant tn a.o. 123. Driven 
from the rich plains of Jubbulpore 
and Saugor about 1564 by the 
Mughals, the Rajas re-established 
themselves first at Ramnagar, a river¬ 
side village to m. from Mandta, and 
afterwards at Mandla. Hirdc Shah, 
who reigned in the middle of the 
17th century, built himself a palace 
at Ramnagar, now in ruins- It b 
ihrec-sloreycd, built for strength 
alone, and commands a magnificent 
view of the River Narbada, which 
flows at the fool. A Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion (1667) gives t)>e n.smcs of the 
Gond kings. Mandla fort was built 
a few years later by a succeeding 
Raja, Narendra Shah; on three sides 
it is surrounded by the Narbada, and 
on the fourth by a deep ditch. A 


bastioned wall once encircled it, but 
Mandla masons have robbed the 
old battlements piecemeal of their 
stones, and the site of the fort b now 
a luxuriant tropical jungk. The 
foundations of the wall, however, 
arc still visible, and a few of Ihc 
larger towers have survived. 

1'hc Dbtrkt b rich in forests, which 
teem with gome. Tiger, panther, bison, 
sambhar, barasingha and chitol may 
be found. Means of transport and 
communication, however, are very 
difficult. Carts are practically useless, 
and heavy luggage must be carried 
cither by camels or pack-bullocks. 
The easiest means of approaching the 
eastern parts of the Dbtrict b by 
train to Birsinghpur, on the Bilaspur- 
Katni line, and thence by an irtdiffer- 
ent road. 42 m. in length, to Dindori, 
the headquarters of the Eastern 
Tohsil. 

The River Narbada, which rises a 
mile or two outside the eastern 
border of the Dbtrict, forms in the 
neighbourhood of Mandla a deep 
lO-m. reach, nearly half a mile broad, 
lu banks arc studded with temples 
and ghats, for the water hereabout 
is of peculiar sanctity, and bathing ui 
Ihe sacred stream b popularly sup¬ 
posed to wash away all sins. Tl« 
only temple of antiquarian interest • 
at Kukarramalh, built by Jains about 
the 10th century. It is situated 9 m. 
from Dindori and 73 m. from Mandla. 
Local superstition supposes that a 
cobra with red eyes circles the ne« 
of ihe image every night and spreads 
hb hood over Mahadco’s head. 

From Nainpur. in the Mandla 
Dbtrict, a narrow-gauge branch line 
runs W. to Chhindwara ria Se^, * 
dblance of 88 m. Seoni b a District 
well provided with main roads and 
Dak and Inspection Bungalows. By 
thb line Oihlndwara b 157 m. from 
Jubbulporc and 161 m. from Gondia- 
Chhindwara is also 78 m. by road, or 
92 m. by the narrow-gauge railway. 
N. of Nagpur. This railway con¬ 
tinues to the Chhindwara coalfield 
at Khirsadoh (branch to Parasia) and 
Barkuhi. 
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The Central Railway broad-gauge 
lute frtiot Nagpur to Itani paisc* 
through the S.W. comer of the 
Chhindwara District. A branch runs 
from Amla, in the Bctul District, to 
Parasia (54 m.) through the Chhind- 
aan coalfield. The chief collieries are 
Datnua, Lower Ghorewari, Datla and 
Jonnonieo. Fetich |27(K) ft.) (D.B.) is 
1) m. from Parasia. 

five metalled roads radiate from 
Chhindwara to (1) Nagpur, (2) Seoni, 
IJ) Naninghpur, (4) Matkuli on the 
Piperia-Pachmaihi Road, and (5) 
Multoi on the Nagpur-Betul-Itarsi 
Road. Petrol available at Parasia. 
17 m. N. on the Matkuli Road. There 
are several D.Bs. Chhindwara Dis¬ 
trict is not a good district for shikar. 
The climate is cool. 

Deogarb, 10 m. W. from the Nagpur 
Road and railway at Umra Nala (on 
the Nagpur line) has a intall fort, 
which was the headquarters of the 
GomI Raja. Bakht Buland (f. 1700). 
The buildings cover the hill. The 
Chhindwara coalfield is the roost 
impoitant in the Central Provinces. 
Chicoli at mile 41 of the Nagpur- 
Bclal Road, has a banyan tree ^vxr- 
ing about 2 acres. The D.B. at 1 aroia, 
)5 m. N. on the Matkuli Road, has a 
fine view of the Pachroarhi hills. An 
hour's run by motor B. of Tamia 
along the Chindi Road brings one 
within a short walk of the edge of the 
Paulkot. This is a wild valley, 1500 ft. 
deep and 3 m. wide, with numerous 
precipices, 

14 m. from Goodin on the mam 
route from BhusawnI to Calcutta is 
415 m. Arogaon station (R-) 

At Amgaon the Chattfagarh country 

is entered and continues to Raigarh 
station at 859 m. The old name for 
this region was Maha Koshala. The 
natives of .this country still consider 
themselves a separate people, and 
always call themselves Challhfitrhiat. 
Ex^t in the hilly portion, the popu¬ 
lation a almost pure Hindu. The 
Rajas of Ratanpur (p- I HI ful«<l 
originally over their thirty-six fotts, 
each the chief place of a Districf; 
hut about A.D. 750 the kingdom was 


divided into two. and a separate 
Raja ruled in Raipur. Kalyan Sahi, 
who ruled between 1536 and 1573. 
made his submission to Akbar at 
Delhi, and this prudent conduct 
resulted in the Haihaya rulers retain¬ 
ing their country until the Mahratta 
invasion in 1740. 

The tract is in the shape of a vast 
amphitheatre opening to the S. on 
(jie plains of Raipur, but on every 
other side surrounded by tiers of 
hills. It is a great grain-producing 
country, irrigated from the Mahanadi 
river. There is considerable forest 
land, where excellent shooting can 
be bad. 

From 624 m. Salekaaa the line 
passes through hills and heavy bam¬ 
boo jungles. At 631 m. Darckasa is 
on the watershed of the Narbada and 
Mahandi river basins, a pass with a 
tunnel at the summit. Next coro^ 
647 m. from Bombay, ITongargarh 
(R.). Hotel, an engine-chan ging 
sution, with a considerable radway 
seillerocnt. There is a guest-house 
in the town. The ruins of a fort are 
on the N.E. face of a deuched hill, 
some 4 m. in circuit. There are tanks 
for water supply, but no buildings. 

708 ro. from Bombay. Ralpar Junc¬ 
tion (alt. 995 ft.). N.G. railway to 
Abhanpur Junction and Dhamian 
(35 m.). The chief loam of a District 
of the same name, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Commissioner of 
Chatlhxark. Of the Fori, built by 
Raja Bhubaneswar Singh in 1460. no 
trace now remains except isolated 
mounds. The Burha Tank, on the S.. 
the same age as the Fort, covered 
nearly 1 sq. m. The public gardens are 
on its E. shore. There is a Raipur 
Museum. The StakarajbanJh Tank 
was constructed by a revenue farmer 
in the times of the Mahrattas. and 
close to it is the temple of Ram- 
Chandra (locally known as the Dudha- 
dhari temple), built in 1775 by Bhim- 
baji Bhonsla. In the centre of itw 
town te the Kankall Tank, constructed 
of stone throughout, at the close m 
the 17th century. About 2 ‘o 
S. is the former Raikumar College. 
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for tbc education of the son* and 
relatives of notables of Bihar, Onssa, 
and the Central Provinces. 

From Raipur a broad-gauge rail¬ 
way. crossing the Mahanadi river at 
26 m. by a bridge 2624 ft. long, 
runs 290 m. through wild and pictur- 
esquc country to Vizianagram Junc¬ 
tion (p. 337), on the Coromandel 
coast. At 133 m. the bridge over the 
Tel river if 2158 ft. long. , 

777 m. Bilaspor Junction (R.) (alt. 
883 R.). Big game in the N. and 
Centra] parts of Bilaspur District. 
Motor supplies available at Bilaspur. 

A branch line-runs N.W. through a 
mountainous district and the coal- 
fields of Umaria to 198 m. Kami 
Junction (p. 37). This branch passes 
at Pendra Road station the Amar- 
kantak plateau (3500 ft.), where the 
Narbad^ the Son and Mahanadi 
rivers have their sources. There are 
several temples and a **Kund'* or 
reservoir enclosing the Narbada 
spring. The plateau is frequented by 
the “tirth bisis" and other ptigrims. 
The scenery between Khodri, S. of 
Pendra. and Khongsara is notable. 

About 15 m. N.E. of Bilaspur b 
the predpitous Ml of Dalha, 2600 (1. 
high, rising sheer out of the plain. 

IS m. N. of Bilaspur b Ratanpor, 
the old capital of tte formerly self- 
contained kingdom of Chaillstark, 
or the Thirtf-iix Font, in which are 
now included the Districts of Raipur, 
Drug, and Bilaspur. Kargi Road 
station, on the Katni branch, b a 
few miles from Ratanpur. The town 
lies in a hollow surrounded by hills. 
It ceased to be the capital in 1818, 
but tbc crumbling arches of the old 
fort, the broken walls of the ancient 
palace, and the half-fllled-up moat 
which surrounded the dty. recall its 
former condition. The Brahmins of 
Ratanpur are still the leaders of their 
class all over Chattisgarh. The 
numerous small temples in the vicinity 
are scattered over an area of IS sq. m. 
A temple at Pali, 13 m. N.E. of 
Raunpur, b protected under the 
Andent Monuments Act. There b at 
Ratanpur a large number of fine 


mango groves, with numerous tanks 
and temples scattered amidst thdr 
shade. Great blocks of masonry of 
uniform shape commemorate dis¬ 
tinguished satis (latitet). The most 
prominent of these b near the old 
fort, where a large building records 
that there in the middle of the 17th 
century twenty ranis of Raja Laksh- 
man siUsi devoutly fulfilled the duly 
of self-immolation. 

802 m. Naila station. At Jonjgir, 
U m. S., b a temple protected as an 
ancient monument. Before reaching 

809 m. Champa station the Has^ 
river b crossed. The stream cub tbc 
coalfields of Korba some 20 m. N.of 
the railway. 

At 844 m. the Mand river is crossed. 

859 m. Raigarh, capital of a formn 
State of that name, now obsorbed in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

890 m. Bdpabar station, after leav¬ 
ing which the lb river (boundary of 
Orissa), which flows S. into the 
Mahanadi river, b crossed. 

898 m. lb sution on the & bonk. 
Before crossing, there is a siding to 
the Rarapur colliery in village 
Lamptibahol. about 2 ro. from lb 
station. 

903 m. Jharsugoda Junction station. 
There b a P.W.D. Inspection Bunga¬ 
low. which may be available to 
travcibrs if not occupied by local 
officers. Flint implemenu have been 
found. 

A branch line runs to .Sambalpor 
(all. 484 ft.; D.B. and arcuit House, 
available for travellers), distant 30 m. 
Near here dbmonds of considerable 
value have been procured. They are 
said to be found in the bed of the 
Mahanadi upstream from the town. 
In 1766 Motte was sent to explore 
for sources in Orissa. The scenery 
along the river b striking. . 

From Jharsuguda the railway takes 
a N.E. course, and continuing through 
a well-inhabited plain country to 

916 m. Bagdthi station, where it 
eaters the hills, in which it continues 
until the plains of Bengal are reached. 

936 m. Garpos staliofi. Hereebouu 
the foresb are very dense, and in the 
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tijny wuon they ate largely resorted 
to by wild elephants. 

Between 95* m. Kalunita and Pan- 
poth the Brahmani river h crossed: 
the bridle is 1506 ft. long (1891). The 
local people work in the limestone 
quarriM and manganese mines of the 
Gongpur State. The view upstream 
h very grand when the river is in 
Hood, at the confluence with the 
Sankh river. 

991 m. Manharpur station. Here the 
nilway enters the Saranda forests, 
vhich contain some of the finest sal 
trees ISAotm robuita) in India. The 
line winds round hills, passing close 
under them on both sides. The summit 
of the range is reached through a 
heavy cutting leading into a tunnel. 
Traflc in ironstone, limestone, timber 
snd sabai grass for paper manu¬ 
facture has expanded. inhabitMts 
of these wilds are nearly all aboriginal 
Hos or Mundas. A light railway runs 
from Manharpur to the vast iron-ore 
deposits of Saranda, which are mined 
by the Bengal Iron Company. 

1029 m. Chakradbarpar sution 
IO.B.K.). a large railway Kttlement 
and engine-changing station. The 
town is also increasing in size and 
'ntportance, as it is a centre for the 
Uittber trade. There is a D.B. with a 
klunsama near the railway station. 
The main road connecting Patna 
*ith Cuttack runs through Chakra- 
dharpur. Starting from Chakradhar- 
pur a very pleasant motor trip can be 
made to Ranchi (72 m.) and thence 
to Hazaribagb, Gaya and Patna. The 
road to Ranchi is metalled and 
bridged throughout, and rising about 
1500 ft. between the 64lb and 40th m. 
runs through very picturesque forest 
scenery. From Chakradharpur also 
it is possible to motor to Jaipur Road 
on the Madras branch of the Eastern 
Ry. The road passes through Chai- 
basa (16 m.), the headquarters of the 
district, and b metalled and bridged 
as far as the Baitarani river (52 m.), 
which forms the boundary between 
the district of Singbbhum and the 
former State of Keonjhar. The 
Baitarani river b bridged, and thence 


there b a good gravelled road passing 
through Keonjhar to Jajpur. 

Cbaibasa (alt. 754 ft.), headquarters 
of Singhbhum dbtrict. is situated 
about 16 m. to the S.E. A service of 
motor-omnibuses (S. I i hr.) connects 
it with Chakradharpur. It b also 
reached by rail (12 m.) from Amda 
(sec below). Accommodation at the 
D.B. where there b a khansama. The 
country round Chaibasa b inhabited 
by the aboriginal race of Hos or 
Larks Kols. Palaeolithic finds in the 
neighbourhood. 

1042 m. Raj Kharsawan Junction 
(Amda). A branch line runs through 
Chaibasa (12 m.) to Oua (65 m.) in 
the S. of the district where a very 
large and rich haematite deposit b 
being worked. There are also man¬ 
ganese and chromite deposit* near 
Chaibasa. 

1051 m. Slni Junction: a branch 
line runs N.E. to Asansol, while the 
main direct line runs E. to Kharagpur 
and Howrah. 

.Sini JuDctioo to Asansol 
On the line from Sini Junction to 
Asansol are the following stations: 

17 ro. from Sini, Chandil station. 
Before thb place is reached the hills 
close in on the line. Dalma hill, 
3060 ft. above sea-leveL b visible 12 in. 
E. Labour for the tea-cultivation in 
Upper Assam and Ciachar used to be 
recruited from this tract, but the 
development of local cullivaUon of 
lac ha* reduced the supply. After 
crossing the Cossye river 

31 m. from Sini, Borahabhum 
station, for Balarampur. where there 
are several shellac factories. 

SO ra. Purolb station. Headquarters 
of the Manbhum dbtrict. through 
which the traveller has been passing 
for many miles. 

From here a N.G. line runt to 
Ranchi (41 m.) and (82 m.) to Lo- 
hordaga (see below). At 67 m. is the 
Subomarekha river. 

75 m. Adra Junction (R.). Here the 

Kharagpur-Bankura-Gomoh railway 

diverges from the main Une. 16 ro. 
from Gomoh the Dainodar nver is 
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crossed. At Mohuds. 14 m. from 
Gotnoh, a branch runs to Barka- 
kana (see bdow); the railway colliery 
at Bokaro, near Bermo station on 
this line, is a quarry with 80 R. of 
solid coal-face and an estimated 
content of 70 million tons. From 
Bankura, 33 m. S.W. from Adra. a 
N.G. railway runs 60 m. E. to Rain- 
agar, on the bank of the Oamodar 
river. 

101 m. from Sini Asansol Junction 
station (D.B. and Inspection Bun¬ 
galow). About 6 m. before Asansol 
is reached the River Damodar is 
crossed on a bridge 2364 ft long. 
For the section Asansol to Calcutta, 
a distance of 132 m., see Route 2 
(p. 52). 

Sinl Junctiuo to Ranchi and 
Kharagpur 

On the main direct line from Sini 
Junction to Kharagpur the first 
ttatioa of importance after crossing 
the Kharkai river is 

1068 m. from Bombay, Talanagar, 
for the great industrial centre of 
Jamshedpur, where the parent com¬ 
pany of Tata's Iron and Steel Works 
is now the centre of a ring of indus- 
^cs. covering tin-plates, agricultural 
implements, jute machinery, enamel 
ware, locomotive parts, chemicals, 
etc. Pop. (1951) 219,377 and growing 
rapidly. At night there is a blare of 
light. 

From Tatanagar a branch runs 
(95 m.) to Borkakana, a few miles W. 
of Ramgarh in the Damodar valley; 
and thence to Daltnoganl (p. 44). and 
Son East Bank. Ramgarh was a 
P.O.W. Camp during the last war, 
and also a training centre for Chinese 
forces (SlilwcU's). 

At Muri (59 m. from Tatanagar on 
the Barkakana branch) is the junction 
with the line from Purulia (tee above) 
to Ranchi and Lohardaga. The 
journey (262 m.) from Howrah to 
Ranchi by thb route (via Kharagpur, 
Tatanagar and Muri) takes 12 hr. daily 
from Howrah). 

Ranchi * (2138 R. above sea-level) 
used to be the summer capital of the 


Government of Bihar from May to 
October, and still is the headquarters 
of the Commissioner of the Chota- 
Nagpur Division.' The climate in the 
hot weather has little advantage over 
the plains, but in the rains and cold 
weather it is excellent. There are two 
hotels and two boarding-houses. The 
Railway hotel (electric light and good 
cuisine) is opposite the station: the 
Grand Hotel is on the Mam Road. 
Taxis can be obtained, and there ore 
five or six dealers in petrol and several 
repair garages. The Club will admit 
accredited visitors as temporary 
members. There are two golf-courses, 
one good, the other indifTcrent; both 
belong to the Oub, but visitors 
staying at the Railway Hotel have the 
right to play on them. Ranchi is the 
seat of the Anglican missionary bishop 
of Chota Nagpur, and there are three 
missions, S.P.G., Lutheran (Bethesda 
Girls' School), and the R.C. Mission, 
which, under the Archbishop of 
Calcutta, maintains an Apostolic 
School, a High School and Ele¬ 
mentary Schools; as well as a con¬ 
vent and a boarding-school for girls. 
The S.P.G. have also good schools 
and a handsome church. The Sunday 
services at the Protestant and R.C 
churches arc largely attended by the 
Christian Kols. and arc interesting. 
At the schoob of both these missioni 
aboriginal women arc taught to make 
lace. Gurkha military police are 
stationed at Doranda. the old Can¬ 
tonment (2 m.). 

The motorist will find an admirable 
centre for excursions in Ranchi, also 
excellent metalled roads, with bridges, 
connect with Hozanbagh (58 m.). from 
which place (42 m.) Horaribagh Road 
sution on the Grand Chord Line 
(p. 46) can be reached. Purulia (96 m.), 
Chaibasa (88 m.) aitd Lohardaga 
(46 m.), the terminus of the railway 
line from Purulia and the old district 
headquarters. The last-named road 
continues (96 in.) to Nctcrhat, a small 
plateau (3700 R.). where there are four 


For tJus inumunc part of In^ 
Mr llrsdUy Bin's I'hoU-Natpar (John 
Murray) may !>• conaultcd. 
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fully furnished Inspection Bungalows; 
ahra not requin^ for official use, 
these are available to the public, on 
application to the Dcputy-Commis- 
iioner at Ranchi. The Daltonganj 
road branches off from the Lohardaga 
road at Kuru (35 m.) and is suitable 
for motors throu^out the year, 
Public motor-lorTies run to Haiari- 
hagh. Gaya, Chaibasa and Lohar* 
daga; arrangements can be made for 
llru-cUss passengers. In addition to 
the places mentioned, the follow¬ 
ing are accessible by motor-ear: 
Jamshedpur. Giridih. Dhanbad and 
t'aicutu, and also Jajpur Road 
station (lor Cuttack) on the main line 
from Calcutta to Madras (Route 27). 

At Konkc, 5 m. from Ranchi, is a 
Mental Hospiul. the largest of iu 
kind in India. A Lac Research Insti¬ 
tute. investigating lac. the great local 
industry, has been established at 
Namkam (4 m. from Ranchi), where 
there are Bisliop Westcott icfmols for 
boys and girls. At Itki (14 m. from 
Ranchi on the railway to Lohardaga) 
there is a tuberculosis sanatorium. 
There is a fine waterfall at Hundru. 
28 m. from Ranchi: the first 14 m. 
of the road are metalled and the 
retnaindcr gravelled. There are water¬ 
falls at Jonah and Bhcra, temples at 
Jagannathpur (5 m.) and Rajroppa. 
The Ichadag sanatorium bungalow is 
23 m. from the railway station. 
McCluikieganj (1935) is an Anglo- 
Indian colony. 

From Tatanagar, the main line 
crosses the Subamarekha river just 
before reaching. 

I0S4 m. from Bombay and 139 m. 
from Howrah. Galudih. Near lie 
several copper mines. On the railway 
there are Urge copper works with 
milL refinery and by-product re¬ 
covery pUnt. Extensive deposits of 
coppCT sulphide exist in the hills 
running S. 

1151 m. from Bombay and 72 m. 
from Howrah. Kbaraitpar (p. 324) 
function for the main line to Madras 
(Route 22), and 1223 m. from Bom¬ 
bay. Howrah, the Calcutta railway 
terminus. 


ROUTK 8 

KHANDWA to AJMER by .Mor- 
takka (for Oaikar)i), Mhow (for 
Mandu and the Caves of Bash), 
Indore, Lj|ata. RatUro. Mmach, 
rwtorsarh (for UDAIPUR) and 
Nasirabad. 

353 m. from Bombay on the main 
line to CalcutU (Route 2) is Khandwa 
p. 34). the starting-point of the metre- 
gauge lection of the Western Ry. 
which passes through Ratlam to 
Ajmer, and connects there with the 
metre-gauge mail route to Jaipur and 
Delhi (Route 10). 

34 m. from Khandwa is Sanawad. 
where tlicre is a D.B. 

38 m. from Khandwa, near Mor- 
takka station, the Narbada river is 
crossed by a railway bridge 2836 f). 
long. A road causeway is proposed. 
The river separates Madhya Bharat 
from Madhya Pradesh, and was 
formerly the boundary between the 
Deccan and Hindustan. The neigh¬ 
bourhood abounds in Urge game. 

A road (motor service) leads 
6 m. E. to Mandhaia. more properly 
called Omkarjl, which can be visited 
from Mhow. The trip will easily 
occupy a whole day. 

In the Puranas the place is called 
Omkar Ksbcira. The Great Temple of 
Omkor is situated on the isUnd of 
Mandhata. in the Narbada. It is said 
that the hill was originally called 
Baidurya Mani Parval, but iU name 
was changed to Mandhata as a^boon 
from Siva to Raja Mandhatri. the 
seventeenth monarch of the SoUr 
Race, who performed a great sacn- 
fice here to Siva. 

The isUnd is about t| m. long aw 
the area h flvc-iUths of a square mile, 
and a deep ravine cuu it from N. to 
S. At the N. the ground slopes gently. 
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but IcrmiMtes at the S. and E. In 
precipices 500 ft. hish. At this point 
the S. bank of the Narbada b equally 
steep, and between the cliffs the river 
b exceedingly deep and full of croco¬ 
diles and large 6sh. The village b 
built partly on the S. bank of the 
river and partly on the island. It b 
most picturesque, the rows of temples, 
bouses and shops standing on terraces 
with the Raja’s palace overhanging 
the rest. 

On both sides of the river, which 
b crossed by a private ferry, the rocks 
are of a greenish hue, very boldly 
stratified, with remains of fortifica¬ 
tions erected by ancient Rajas. It b 
said that the Temple of Omkar and 
that of Amreswar. or Manileshwar, 
on the S. bank of the river, are two 
of the twelve great Sivile temples 
which existed in India when Mahmud 
of Ghazni destroyed Somnath in 
1024. When the Pe^wa Baji Rao 11 
desired to repair the temple it could 
not be found, as the banks were over¬ 
grown. So a new one was built, with 
a group of smaller ones. Afterwards 
part of it was found, and the late 
Raja of Mandhata built a temple over 
it: but the sanctity and name of 
Manileshwar have bran appropriated 
by the Peshwa's temple. 

The Raia of Mandhata, who is 
herediury custodian of the templet, 
b a Bhtlala (of mixed Rajput and Bhil 
descent), and claims to be the direct 
descendant of the Chauhan Bharat 
Singh, who look Mandhata from 
Nalhu Bhil in 1165. The old temples 
have been damaged by Muslims; 
every dome hat been overturned and 
every figure mutilated. The gateways 
are finely carved. 

The oldest temple b on the Birkhah 
rocks at the E. end. where devotees 
used to cast themselves over the cliffs 
from Puranic limes up till the year 
1824. The junction of the Kavari with 
the Narbada was also favoured for 
thb mcrilorious self-sacrifice, accord¬ 
ing to the Puranas. The temple con¬ 
sists of a courtyard, with a veranda 
and colonnades supported by massive 
pillars boldly carved. On the hill 


arc the ruins of a very fine TtmpU u> 
ShUha Natk, which stood on a plinth 
10 ft. high. Round the plinth svas a 
friere of elephants 5 ft. high, carved 
in relief on slabs of yellow sandstone; 
all but two are mutilated. The temple 
is an Ancient Monument. 

In front of the Ttmple to Caurl 
Somtmth, on the hill at the W. b an 
immense Nandi carved in a green 
stone, and 1(X> yd. farther is a pillar 
20 ft. long. On the bland itself all the 
temples are Sivite, but on the N. bank 
of the Narbada arc some old temples 
to Vishnu, now in ruins, and a group 
of Jain Temples, called Sidhvar Kut. 
On the S. bank b a temple of Brahms, 
without a figure. Where the river 
bifurcates are some ruiited gateways, 
ond a temple of Varah. on which are 
twenty-four figures of Vishnu well 
carved in green stone. In the middle 
b a large figure of the boar Avaur. 
On an image of Siva in the same 
building is the date 1346. Farther 
down the bank, in the ravine, b a 
prostrate female figure (wrongly called 
Ravana, really Chamuitdi), 18) ft. 
long, ivilh ten arms holding clubs wd 
skulls. On iu chest b a scorpion, 
signifying the pangs of hunger, and 
at its right side a rat. and one foot 
rests on a prostrate human figure. 

The bed of the ravine is covered 
with huge basalt blocks slightly 
carved. The Jala Temples stand on an 
eminence a little back from the river. 
The largest b on a plinth of basalt 
5 ft, high. The E. wall b still complete. 
On each side of the doorway b a 
figure with Saivite and Jain emblems 
curiously intermbed. 

Gandpad. the guru of Shankara- 
charya, livrf here, and Nanak the 
Sikh guru paid a vbit. It b said that 
a demon Hcdamb haunted the place. 
In the Skand Purana Kavar per¬ 
formed a sacrifice at the confluence 
with the Kavari. 

There b a fair at the Shivarairi 
festival (Feb.-March), and another 
in November at the Kantik Pirmina. 
According to a prophecy the sanctity 
of the Ganges expired in 1899 and 
was transferred to the Narbada. 
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41 m. from Khandwa u Barwaha 
siaiion (D.B.), the scat of a palace 
of the Maharaia Holkar (do admis- 
uon). A metalled road runs from 
here (44 m. W.) to Maheshwar ( D.B.). 
until 1738 the capital of the Holkars. 
in Nimkr District, on the banks of the 
Narbada, where is the magniliccnt 
( hhatiri of Ahatya Bai (d. 1793). 
widow of the son of Malhar Rao 
Holkar. Sir lohn Malcolm said: 
"She sat every day for a considerable 
period in open darbar transacting 
businesa. Her first principle of govern¬ 
ment appears to have been moderate 
atsessmeni and an almost sacred 
respect for the native rights. ... She 
heard every complaint in person, aisd 
although she continually referred 
causes to courts of equity and arbi¬ 
tration and to her Ministers for settle¬ 
ment, she was always accessible. .. . 
Her charitable foundations extend all 
over India, from the Himalayas to 
(^pe Comorin, and from Somnath to 
the Temple of Jagannath.'* She had 
the courage to watch her daughter 
become utl, after vainly seeking to 
dissuade her. 

At Maheshwar a prehistoric city, 
more than a mile long and perhaps 
older than those in the Indus valley, 
'•• 1 ' recently been excavated (1946). 

58 m. from Khandwa b Choeal 
station. From this point the ascent 
of the Vindhya Range commences 
on a grade of 1 in 40 and continues 
almost into Mhow. The scenery b 
striking. On approaching 

71 m. Patalpanl sution. the water¬ 
fall of that name b passed. 

74 m. Mhow • station (R.), D.B. 
•alt. 1926 ft. above sea-level) on 
the watershed of the Narbada and 
Chambal basins. British troops seere 
stationed here under the Treaty of 
Mandasor of 1818 with Malhar Rao 
Holkar II, and it b still an important 
cantonment. Mhow is a centre for 
many excursions. 

From Mhow an expedition of 55 m. 
may be made S.W. to the ruined dty 
of Mandu. capital of the Muslim 
kingdom of Malwa. This lies In 
Hhar, a former Mahratta State, 


founded by Anand Rao Puar I, to 
whom it was assigned by the Pevhwa 
Baji Rao I (1734). 

The best route to Mandu b by 
motor through the town of Dhar 
(33 m.), D.B. An alternative route of 
58 m. is v/o -Manpsir (13 m. from 
Mhow), which b 12 m. from Gujri 
(Inspection Bungalow) on the Agra- 
Bombay road; it has the advantage 
of beautiful scenery. A third route 
(78 m.) b from Ratlam (p. 123) along 
a good metalled road. Motors can 
pass right into the old fort and, 
except in the rains, as far as the palace 
of Baz Bahadur. There if a D.B. at 
Mandu in which visitors can slay, if 
two days' notice is given to the local 
ofikSalL 

It b possible to see all the main 
buildings and return to Mhow the 
same day. On arriving at Mandu it 
b most convenient to drive right 
through the ruins to the farthest 
point close by the pavilion of Rup- 
mati. then work back to the Barnes 
Kolhi. a Rest-house (food and bed¬ 
ding. if necessary, must be brought) 
and situated near the centre of the 
ruins. Between the months of June 
and November the locality b un¬ 
healthy. 

Dhar, once capital of Malwa. 
founded by Raja Bhoj from Ujjain, 
contains several half-ruined mosqu^ 
Outside the N. wall of the Lat Masjid 
at Dhar (1405) lies a lat, or pillar of 
wrought iron, thought to have been 
originally a pillar of victory. Jahangir 
in his diary staled that Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat ordered it to be removed, 
but in this process it fell and broke 
in two: the unaUcr part. 13 ft. long, 
has disappeared; the larger part. 
22 ft. long, remains to sliy, partly 
buried in the ground. 

Dilawar Khan Gbori. appointed 
Governor (1387), assumed the title 
of Sultan (1400) and moved to Mandn 

Mandu ' (1944 ft.), originally 37 m. 
in circumference and 20 sq. m, in 


■ The mort cwnprrhctwtire book on 
•ubioci b, .UMto. Th, City »r>»v. tjr^. 
Yasdani (Oxford I'mwnity PrrM. tK». 
8a. ad.l. 
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area, now occupies S $q. m. of ground, 
extending along the emt of the 
Vindhyas; and it separated from the 
tableland, with which it it on a level, 
by a deep valley croued by a cause¬ 
way, above the southern side of 
which the baltlementcd walls and 
gates of the old city rise. The peri¬ 
meter follows a contour serrated by 
ravines. 

Paths have been cut to alt the 
ruins of interest, the chief being the 
Jami StoiJId (1454), less injured than 
any of the others, and claimed to be 
the finest and largest specimen of 
Afghan architecture extant in India. 
The courtyard is 90 yd. square and 
is surrounded by a double colonnade. 
The mosque proper consists of five 
aides of seventeen bays. To the W. 
of the mosque a second enclosure 
contains the fine while marble tomb 
of Alif Khan Hoshang Shah Ghori 
(1406-35). Facing the eastern entrance 
to the mosque are remains of the 
mausoleum of Muhammad the Great, 
aitd at its N.W. angle is the lower 
part of a circular tower of victory, 
formerly seven storeys high. 

Between it and the great arched 
picway in t)ic northern wall of the 
city are a number of ruined palaces 
and courts, including the Jaha/ 
Mahal, or Ship Palace, which takes 
its name from the lakes between 
which it stands. It was staffed entirely 
by women, and consists mainly of 
three great halls, with a beautiful 
little bath at the N. end: there is a 
fine view over the city from its roof. 
Close by is the Mindola Mahal, a hall 
of fine massive proportions. Farther 
W. are the Champa Baori, a well with 
subterranean retreats for hot weatlter, 
and the remains of some baths. 

2 m. S.E. is the Palate of Bat 
Bahadur, the last Sultan of Malwa 
(1555), and on rising ground nearby 
sunds the pavilion of Rupmati. his 
lovely Hindu mistress.* From here 
there is a splendid view southwards 


* Fee th* Mary ol Rupmsii and ttaa 
SM The Lady a1 th, Lotut, by 
L. at. Crump (Oxford ImiwTxity Pms 
Zad od., 19ZM. 


across the Narbada valley. KWO ft. 
below. 

S.W., near the inner citadel of 
Songarh. is a quaint ravine with 
temples and a small tank, specially 
mentioned in the memoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangir. These boildinp 
are still very striking on account of 
their massive proportions. 

The fortifications were constructed 
by Hoshang Shah Ghori, in whose 
time the city altairtcd its greatest 
splendour. In 1526 Mandugarh sras 
taken by Bahadur Shah, ruler of 
Gujarat, and annexed to bis do¬ 
minions, of which it remained pari 
until their conquest by Akbar in 1567, 
Sir Thonus Roe. the Ambassador of 
James I of England, entered Mandu 
in the train of Jahangir, part of the 
triumphal procession of the Great 
Mughal bring 500 elephants. He 
complains of the lions which then 
infested the country and killed one 
of his baggage ponies. The Rulers 
of Mandu and Chitor were at fend 
with each other for many ytan. 

The Caves of Bagh lie^W^m. W. of 
Matufu. Motor service (87 m.) to 
the caves, through Dhar and Sardar- 
pur, a former British Cantonment 
(travellers' bungalows at convenient 
stages); there is a small Rest-houK 
near them and alto a comfortable 
State Inspection Bungalow in the 
village of Bagh (5 m.); no permit 
necessary. It would be as well to 
consult the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Dept, at Gwalior as 
to arrangements. The village of Bagh 
is situated on the Bagh river, in a 
valley 800 0. above sea-level on the 
S. slope of t)ie Vindhya range. To 
the S. at the foot of a hill is the 
Baghesvan temple, which has been 
reconstructed from portions of a 
l2th'oentury building. 

The caves ' E. of the village were 
originally more numerous, but tome 

' SSee Tht Bath Cmn, ■ cooitny- 
hemive sccouni, with illuWTitiooi of th« 
poiniinav, pubUvIicd by ib* Boyii Indii 
S<Kiety in 18*7: also Afy fWrn ' —gr »» 
Atarra and Both, by Mukul Clundni Dr 
( 1021 ). 
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ire blocked by Iheir fallen roof*. 
Ibey are known locally at the Panch 
Panda or Pandava Capha, the BuddhiU 
figure* in the second cave bang 
wrongly supposed to represent the 
live Pindava brother*. The excava¬ 
tions are in the face of a sandstone 
hill and occupy a frontage of 700 yd. 
They are manifestly Mahayana. 
dating a.d. 400-700. All are tiharas, 
or monasteries: a sntall chamber at 
the back forms a chaitya or chapel, 
and the cells are at the tides. Cave 
No. I at the extreme N.E. of the cliff, 
n probably the earliest, with a 
digobo. Cave No. 2 (the Gossain’s 
Cave) it the most complete of the 
lerKS. although the paintings have 
been obliterated by smoke and bats. 
Il it iipproached by a steep flight of 
steps. There are eighteen cells round 
ibe cave. Two groups of well- 
etixuled figurct stand on the sides 
of the anie-ehamber, representing a 
Buddha and two attci^nlt. Two 
daarpalas, or guardians, ore placed 
on either tide of the entrance to Um 
sanctum. This is the only cave in 
which there are stone figures. 

No. 3 {.Hathikkana, or ElcphanU' 
Stable) contains paintings of the 
Buddha with kneeling worshippera 
(their race not identified) on the walls 
of the chamber on the N.E. side of 
the hall, which is fronted by a pillared 
vestibule. Between this cave and the 
next are 200 yd. of solid rock. 

Cave No. 4, which ha* a common 
portico with No. 5. is the most mag¬ 
nificent of the series, and it known 
at the Rang Mahal or Painted Hall. 
The portico is covered with paintings 
of kings, priests, horsemen, elephant 
riders, dancers and attendants. Copies 
are in the Archaeological Museum at 
Gwalior and also at the British 
Museum. A colossal figure, a King 
or Yaksharaia. is seated in a recess 
13 ft. high outside the portico. 

Cave No. 5 would appear from its 
shape to have been a lecture-hall 
Uhah) or refectory. Cave No. 6 was 
evidently purely residential: it is 
entered by a small ante-chamber 
from No. S. In 1910 signs of frescoes 
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were visible in Cave No. 7, which it 
43 (1. away from No. 6. but it has 
now collapsed. Caves 8 and 9 are 
also blocked up. 2 m. N.E. of the 
caves it the half-ruined shrine of a 
I2th<cntury Hindu temple of Siva. 

87 m, from Khandwa Indore 
(Hotel, D.B.K.), aaodromc. alt. 
1805 fi.. summer capital of Madhya 
Bharat, headquarters under British 
rule of the Central India Agency, 
and capital of the former Indore 
State. The principal chiefs of the 
House of Holkar have been Malhar 
Rao (d. 1766). the founder (1733); 
Ahalya Bai 11767-95) widow of 
his son Khande Rao; Tukoji (1795- 
1797), her general: Jaswant Rao 
(d. 1811); Malhar Rao II (d. 1833): 
Tukoji Rao 11 (1852-86); and Shivaji 
Rao (abdicated 1893). 

Indore (population 308,158). built 
by Ahalya Bai, stands on the banks 
of the river* Sarasvati and Khan. It 
was destroyed in 1801, but recovered. 

The OU Palace, with many- 
storeyed gateway, facet the chief 
square. On the N. of it and separated 
from it by a street are the New Palace 
and garden. On the S. tide of the 
square is the Anna Chhattra (aln^ 
house), where food is daily dis¬ 
tributed to the poor. 

In the streets arc some good timber 
houses, with deep recessed verandas, 
and carved corbel* and pillar*. To the 
W. of the Old Palace is the Sarafa 
Street of the Marwari money-lenders, 
and close by are the HahU Bazar and 
the Aditrar or Sunday Street, where 
a market is held on Sundays. 

On the W. bank of the Khan, near 
the bridge, it a statue of Sir Robert 
Hamilton (1802-87), who was A.O.G. 
in the years preceding the Mutiny. 
On the nverside are numerous 
Chbattris erected to the memory of 
members of the Holkar family. The 
most important of these are on the 
western outskirts of the town. 

In the Ckkattri Bagh, an oblong 
enclosure surrounded by a battle- 
mented wall, are the cenotaph of 
Malhar Rao Holkar I. richly oro^ 
mented with sculpture in low reltef; 
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a smaller one of Ahalya Bai (see 
p. 119). and one to her soo Mole Rao 
Holkar (d. 1766): this U a twelve¬ 
sided building on a rectangular plinth 
abo delicately ornamented with low 
relief sculpture. A similar walled 
enclosure a few hundred yards farther 
down the Sarasvati river contains the 
Chhattri of Maharaja Hari Rao 
Holkar IV (d. 1843). 

Of modem buildings in the town 
the principal are the King EJ»iird 
HaJI, opened I7th November 190S, 
by King George V (then Prince of 
Wales), whose visit is commemorated 
by the new Conrts of Justice; the 
M.Jt. TukoJI Rao Hospital; and the 
City High School. There are also 
some flourishing cotton-mills. The 
Institute of Plant Industry has a 
physiologic laboratory and a silage 
plant. A Hindi University is projected. 

S.W. of the town is the La! Bagh 
palace (the principal residence of tlie 
Maharaja), standing on the banks of 
the Sarasvati. amongst well-wooded 
gardens and grounds. 1 m. from this 
palace b the State guest-house, Stanik 
Bagh; and I m. farther <S. of the 
town) is Holkar College. There b a 
Museum in the Nara Ratna Mandir. 

Adjoining the town, on the £., b 
the old Rcahtcncy Bazar area, which 
originally was assigned by treaty, but 
was retroceded in 1931. Thu con¬ 
tained the bouses of the Resident for 
Central India (formerly styled Agent 
to the Governor-General) and his 
staiT; quarters of the Malwa Bhil 
Corps; the Post Office; the Anglican 
and R.C. Churches; the Presbyterian 
Church e/ Canada; the King Eduard 
Memorial Hospital, a training school 
for members of the subordiiute 
medical services, with 160 students; 
the Daly College; and a beautiful 
Park and Garden through which 
flows the River Khan. Daly College, 
which was instituted for the educa¬ 
tion of Indian princes and nobles, b 
a fine marble building with a Urge 
ball and contains a scries of portraits 
of Indian princes by Herbert Olivier. 

About 3 m. to the S.W. of Indore 
b the palace of Skirpur, near which 


there used to be a large Blackbuck 
preserve, and 1 m. beyond b Sukhne- 
wis, a pleasure paUce. 

In 1837 some of the Indore troops 
rose and attacked the Residency, 
and also the Cantonment of 
Mbow on Ist July. The A.G.G., 
Colonel Durand, who had arrived 
at Indore only on 14th May, and the 
Europeans with him. were compelled, 
after a fight, to retire to Sehore and 
Hoshangabad. The Maharaja (Tukoji 
Rao Holkar II), aged only 13, gave 
assbtance and refused to surrender a 
number of Christians to whom be 
had given sanctuary in the paUcc. 
Captain Hungerford. with the Maha¬ 
raja’s help, drove the mutineers OS' 
from Mhow and remained there until 
a Bombay force arrived on 14th 
December. 

112 m. from Khandwa b Fatehalwil 
Junction (R.), where Aurangrtb 
defeated Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 
(1638) on hb march to usurp rule. 
From here a short branch line of 
13 m. runs to 

L'jjata (R., D.B.), 23 m. N.W. 
from Dewas,* on the Agra-Bombay 
rood, and 42 m. S.S.W. from Agar, a 
former Cantonment of the Central 
India Horse. Junction for the Central 
Ry. broad-gauge lirse (114 m.) from 
Bhopal, and its prolongation (24 m.) 
to Nag^ where it meets the Western 
Ry, main line from Bombay to Delhi. 

Thb famous city (the Greek Ofij»e), 
one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus (p. 70), b situated on the 
right bank of the River Sipra, which, 
rising in the Vindhyas, falb into ^ 
ChambaL The principal bathing 
festival b the Kumbh MeU; celebrated 
triconblly at Hardwar (p. 277). AlU- 
habad (p. 38). Nasik (p. 30) and 
Ujjain, it b hdd here every tvrelflh 
year. The oki name of Avanli, by 
which it was formerly known, was 
also applied to the Malwa country, 
of which it was once the capital. 

• Tlwrs ar* rw« .Vlsbanuo of of 

tbc ftcnior »rhd luiuor branch. Both ar« 



Rajpui Haramaraa. 
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ll iiandi in N. lat. 23* IT 10', ibe 
tint meridian of Hindu (feographers. 

Il it uid to have been the teat of the 
viccroyalty of Atoka daring the reign 
of hit father at Pauliputra. now 
Pttna, about 275 8.C. It it. however, 
bett known as the capital of the 
legendary Vikramaditya (Valour't 
tun), long believed to Ik the founder 
of the Samvat era. He was fabled 
to have driven out the Scythians, and 
to have reigned over almost all N. 
India, and at hit court were said to 
have flourished the Nine Gems of 
Hindu literature—via. Dhanvantari, 
Kshapanaka, Amarasinha. Shankt^ 
Vcialabhatta, Ghata-karpara. Kali- 
daia (of European celebrity). Vara- 
ruchi and Varaha-mihira. 

The Paratnara king Bboja (1010- 
1060) removed the capital to Dhar. 
Altamith of Delhi captured Ujiain 
in 1235 and dettroyed a famoui 
temple of Mahakal. The whole 
province of Malwa wat conquered 
by Ala-ud-din IChilji. who reigned 
at Delhi 1295-1317. In 1387 the Mui- 
lim Governor, Dilawar Khan Ghori. 
declared himself independent and 
moved to Mandu. In 1531 Malwa 
was conquered by Ba h adur Shah, 
King of Gujarat, and in 1562 by 
Akbar. In 1658 the decitive battle 
betucen Aurangzeb and Murad and 
their elder brother Dara was fought 
near this dty. In 1732 the Mahrattat 
conquered Malwa, and Ujjain wat 
awarded to Ranoji Rao Stendia to 
support his troops, remaining the 
capital of Scindia until 1810, when 
Daolat Rao Scindia removed to 
Gwalior. 

In 1792 Tukaji Holkar took Ujjain 
from Madhava Rao Setndia, and 
burned part of it. 

Ancient Ujiain lay to the N. on 
high ground kitown at godA (fort), 
along the right bank of the River 
Sipra. At the Vaishya Tekre (4 ra. 
N.E.) a large stupa hat been un¬ 
earthed. cremated borves and skele¬ 
tons found, with coins dating A.o. 
100-X)0. The nagara (town) and rana 
(forest) have exchanged places, for 
the modem city stanru on the Maha- 


kalavara (grove of Mahakal). The 
change probably occurred about 
1300. The modem city, oblong and 
6 m. in circumference, eras once 
surrounded by a stone wall. It it 
lifted by electricity. Near the palace 
of Maharaja Scindia it an ancient 
gateway, said to have been part of the 
enciosurc of the Mahakal temple. To 
the S.W. of this are the pimuresque 
ghatt and temples on the rivet; and 
outside the city to the S.E. are the 
remains of the Obaervatory, erected, 
while Governor of Malwa (1728-34), 
by Maharaja Jai Singh II of Jaipur 
(p. 180). 5 m. to the N. of the town 
is a restored Water Palace (Kaliadah) 
of the Sultans of Mandu on an islat^ 
in the Sipra river. H.H. the Mahamja 
of Gwalior occupies it on hit visits 
to Ujjain. 

161 m. Rallam Junction (R. good; 
D.B.K.) of the Western Ry., B.G. 
line from Bombay (via Baroda. 
Godhra. Nagda. KoUh. Bharatpur 
and Muttra) to Delhi (mail route), 
and of the (metre-gauge) sewion of 
the Western Ry. from Ajmer to 
Indore. Mhow and Khandwa Junc¬ 
tion. Ahmadabad. 153 m., can be 
reached by a branch line (1894), from 
Godhra to Anand. and Ujjain and 
Bhopal by a branch (1896) from 
Nagda. Ratlam was the capital of the 
state of that name, now absorbed 
in Madhya Bharat. 

The Sute was granted by Shah 
Jahan to Ratan Singh, great-grandson 
of Udai Singh. Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
Ratan Smgh was killed at the battle 
of Fatehabad. near Ujjain (1658), in 
which Jaswant Rao Rathor. with 
JOfiOO RajpuU, fought the combined 
armies of Aurangeeb and Murad. 
Hit ouuunding valour it recorded in 
Tod’s Rajaslhan. The Maharaja's 
Ranjit Bilat palace it within the walls. 
There is a Chauk or square built by 
Munshi Shahamat Ali. Beyond this 
it the Chandni Chauk of the bankers, 
which leads to the Tripului Gate, and 
(he Amrit Sagar tank. A road con¬ 
nects with Mhow, 78 m.; Dhar. 56m.; 
Mandu. 78 m.; and Indore (vlo 
Mhow), 92 m. Inspection Bungalows, 


it 
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with glass, crockery and cullcry, ate 
situated at intervals of about 10 m.; 
one of these, at Sardarpur. formed 
part of an old '‘water-palace.” D.Bs. 
(with khansamas) are at Dhar, 
Mhow and Indore. 

181 m. Jaora. the capital of a 
former Muslim State, created by the 
Treaty of Mandasor (1818) con¬ 
firming grama of land to Ghafur 
Khan, brother-in-law of Amir Khan, 
by the Indore government. The late 
Ruler. Ll.-Col. H. H. Nawab Sir 
Muhammad IRikhar Ali Khan Baha¬ 
dur, K.C.I.E.. used to run a pabk of 
bounds. The palace is called Machhi 
Bhawan. 

213 m. Mandasor (Mandsaur) 
station (D.B.). in the former Gwalior 
Slate, on the Mhow-Nimach road, 
133 m. from Mhow and 30 m. from 
Nimach. where, in 1818, alter a 
defeat at Mahidpur, a treaty was 
made between the British and young 
Malhar Rao Holkar II. Severe fight¬ 
ing occurred here in 1857 between 
the rebels and brigade of British 
troops moving from Mhow to relieve 
Nimach. The place was originaliy 
known as Dashapura. "the township 
of the ten hamlets,” supposed to 
have been built by Dasarasira. son of 
Rama. 

Discoveries have been made by the 
Archaeological Dept.. Gwalior Stale. 
In a field at Sondni, about 2 m. S.E. 
of the fort, are preserved two mono¬ 
lithic sandstone pillars, over 45 ft. 
high, with lion and bell capitals and 
bearing inscriptions reciting the 
glories of Yasodharman. King of 
Malwa, who defeated Mihiragula, 
the Hun leader, about a.d. 528; 
also of Naravarman (a.d. 404) and of 
Banduvarman (a.d. 437-73), now at 
Gwalior; two images of Gangs 
(allendants on Sival of the same 
period, and found in the tame field. 
A remarkably fine sutue of Siva of 
the 6th century stands in the Fort; 
and here also b a carved pillar of a 
temple gateway. Both are admirable 
specimens of the GupU period (6th 
century a.d.). 

243 m. Nimach (Neemuch) station 


(R.; D.B.); in an outlying portioa 
of the former Gwalior State, was for 
long a British Cantonment. It «ras 
also the headquarters of the Malwa 
Opium Agency and of the Crown 
Representative’s Police. The Cantoo- 
menl Club occupied the bouse built 
by General Ochlerlony, the first 
British Resident in Rajputana sod 
Malwa. The country around was 
formerly a famous tiger-shooting 
area. To the E. are Rampura (32 m.) 
and Bhanpura (52 m.; chhattri of 
Jaswani Rao Holkar). 

At Khor. 15 m. N.W. by a good 
road, are ruined temples of wfaicb 
a Nautoran (nine arches) b of 
interest. 

278 m. from Khandwa b Chilor- 
garh iunclton (all. 1338 R.) (Branch 
to Udaipur. 69 m.). The Fort * crown¬ 
ing the rocky ridge, running N. to S. 
on the E. of the Une, b about 3 m. 
dbtant (2 m. to the foot; I m. ascent). 
No permission necessary, but it ii 
desirable to inform the Hakim of 
Chitor (the district official) by letter 
in advance of arrival. There b i 
small D.B. about 1 m. from the 
railway station; by giving notice to 
the Hakim, food can be supplied. A 
car from Udaipur or Bhilwara can 
generally be arranged. 

Hbtory.—Chitor was taken (or 
founded) about a.d, 728 by Bappu 
Rawal. According to legmd Bappu 
was reared by Bhils and, in token of 
this at the installation of the Udaipur 
Ruler, a Bhil applies to hb forch^ 
blood from a cut finger. The hbtory 
of Chitor b written in the annab 
of Rajputana. Three times her de¬ 
fenders preferred death to surrender. 
The “crime of the sack of Chitor" 
was long an expression of recrimina¬ 
tion among Rajputs. 

The first siege was in 1303, when 
Ab-ud-din Khilii. the Palhan King 
of Delhi, appeared to claim the 
beautiful Padmani, wrife of the Rana's 
unde. Bhim Singh. By a ruse Bhim 


' Foe a urikiaa accounl of tiiu wonder¬ 
ful Fact, Me Tkt SamUAha end Lttun •f 
Aferfw, both by Rudyerd Ktplina- 
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Sm{h. who hod been Uken prisoner, 
wu released, and the attack defeated. 
But Ala-ud'din returned; and when 
he was about to prove successful in 
spile of the sacrifiw of eleven princes, 
each made Rana for a day, all the 
Rajput women inarched in proces- 
iion to an underground cave. Pad* 
Buai entering last, and were there 
immolated by fire. The famous 
Imhar having been thus performed, 
Bhim Singh and hit clansmen arrayed 
themselves In bridal robes of saffron 
and sallied forth. Hamir recosxred 
the Fort In 1313. 

The second siege, by Bahadur Shah, 
Sultan of Gujarat, came in 1535. The 
Rajputs put up a stout resistance: 
the Oueen*Mother, Jawahir Bal, a 
Rathor princess, beaded a sally, in 
which she was slain. At Last nothing 
remained but to put the last hope of 
the Scsodias, the Infant Udai Singh. 
In a place of safety, and to die fight¬ 
ing. As Chitor can only be defended 
by royalty, the crown of Mewar was 
placed on the head of Bagh Singh, 
the prince of Deolia.* The (auhar was 
sgaln commanded, and thirteen 
thousand Rajput women gave them- 
idves to the flames. The gates were 
then thrown open, and the Deolia 
chief, at the head of his saffron-clad 
warriors, rushed on his fate. Every 
clan lost its chief; and over 32,000 
Rajputs were slain. 

Chitor was for the third time 
tacked in I5d7, but although Akbar 
tnumphed. the honour rested with 
the Rajputs, and particularly with two 
Vassals of Mewar, Jaimal, the Rathor 
Thakur of Bednor. and Patta (Fatha), 
the Sesodia Rawat of Kelwa.* The 
Maharana Udai Singh (1541-72) h^ 
left when Akbar sat down before it; 


‘ Th* promt Maharswat of Pvnab- 
rwh, is (tmended from Bagh Singh. 

* rtw daomdantt of Jaimal and Pans 
«ra anti tmaiK tha noblo of Mewar. ^ 
form a numrroiia and powerful body. The 
lertifoeMa of the Mewar Omraoa and Ra- 
■alt rompriaed more than hidf the Srrte, 
and thay have the right to art in darbar 
above the betr-apparerw. Foe tbia ream 
the heir-apparent never appeara at a pubitc 
darbar. 


and when the Salumbar chief* fell 
at his post, the "Sun Gate." the 
command devolved upon his fellow- 
clansman Patta. His mother bade him 
put on the saffron robe, and both 
she and his bride died fighting by his 
side. Jaimal look the lead when the 
Sesodia fell, but was killed by a shot 
fired by Akbar himself. For the third 
lime in the history of Chitor, the 
iauhar was performed, and few, if 
any, of the UfWO Rajputs who passed 
through the opened gales survived to 
"slain the yellow mantle." Again all 
the clans lost their chiefs: nine Ranis 
and five princesses perished in the 
flames: and ITtX) of the immediate 
kin of the Maharana scaled their 
duty to their country with their lives. 
The names of Jaimal and Pitta are 
still household words in Mewar. and 
their deeds are the subject of many 
Rajput ballads. Chitor was then lost 
to the .Maharana. and he transferred 
his capital to Udaipur, but Chitor 
was restored in 1616. 

The Fort.—The abrupt rocky hill, 
crowned by the magnificent Fort, 
rises 500 ft. above the surrounding 
country, though iu great length of 
JJ m. makes it look lower than it 
really ». The whole of the summit is 
covered svith ruins and the slopes 
with thick jungle. In the Fort itself 
there is a village, and a large palace 
was built by Maharana Sir Fateh 
Singh (d. 1930). 

The Fort was in existence when it 
was taken by Bappu Rawil from the 
Mori Raiputs. its previous owners. 
Up to the year 1568 the city was situ¬ 
ated within the Fort. The modem 
town of Chitor. known as Talaiti or 
Lower Town, lies at the foot of the 
hill, surrounded by a walk The princi¬ 
pal entrance to the Fort is on the W. 

The Gambheri river below is 
crossed by an old bridge of grey 
limestone, with ten arches, of pointed 


• Th« .‘5»lumb«r ehirf bwl the hcr»- 
diliry tight to Usd ih« van in ihv 
and lo oommual tha Suraj Ped gala of lha 
fumcaa whan bcaUgtd. fbi all old grama 
lha sign of lha Satombar lan« preerde 
tha Udaipur monogram. 
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thape, except the tixth from the W. 
bank, which is scmkircular. The 
(iteways ami towers which existed 
at either end of the brid(e have now 
disappeared. 

An ascent I m. long, with two 
rigzags, is defended at intervals on 
the W. by seven magnificent gateways, 
large enough to contain guard-rooms 
and even fine halls. They are the 
Pidal Pol, the rebuilt Bhairon or 
Tuta (Broken) Pol. the Hanuman 
Pol, the Ganesh Pol, the Jorla Pol, 
(he Lakshman Pol, and the Main 
Cate, or Ram Pol. The gate on the 
E. is the Suraj Pol. or Sun Gale. At 
the N. extremity is another gate, the 
Lokhota Bari, and near the S. 
extremity is a small aperture in the 
wall through which traitors and 
criminals were thrown out. 

Immedislely outside the Pidal Pol. 
on the left, is a stone marking the 
spot where Ba^ Singh, (he chief 
of Deolia, was killed during the siege 
of Chitor by Bahadur Shah, of 
Gujarat, in 1535. 

Between the •‘Broken" and the 
Hanuman gates (here are on the 
right twro chhattris marking the spots 
where Jaimal of Bednor and his 
clansman. Kalla, were killed in 
Akbar's siege in 1568. Kalla carried 
his wounded chief down to have a 
last stroke at (he eitemy, and both 
died fighting. Another chhattri Indi¬ 
cates the place where Patu (or Fatha) 
of Kelwa felt at the same time. 

Facing the Ram Pol or main gate 
is a pillared hall, used as a guard¬ 
house, and apparently of ancient 
construction. From the top of this 
hall, on which (here are two four- 
pillared chhattris, a fine view of the 
plain is obtained. 

The Ram Pol is crowned by a 
Hindu horizontal arch, in which the 
upper courses of either side are cor¬ 
belled out till (bey nearly meet, and 
are then connect^ by an oveilying 
slab. This is the construction of all 
(he gateways on the ascent, except 
the lorla. In one. the Lakshman, the 
lower angles of the projecting courses 
are sloped off. giving the whole the 


outline of a regular pointed arch. 
Inside the gate, on each side, is a 
hall, supported on square-shaped and 
slightly tapering antique pillars. 

The principal objects of interest 
in the old city are the Towers known 
as the Kirtti Stambh, or Tower of 
Fame, and the Java Siamhh, or Tourer 
of Victory. The Tower of Fame, which 
is much the older, is near the E. 
rampart and is reached by a broad 
road turning to the left iiuide the 
Ram Pol. and passing the Kukerswar 
Kund and Palace of Ratna Singh, or 
by a path proceeding directly to the 
E. Fergusson thus described it: “One 
of the most interesting laina monu¬ 
ments of the age (the first or great 
age of Jaina architecture, which 
extended down to about the year 
1300, or perhaps a little after that) is 
the Tower formerly known as Sn 
AUata's (who ruled A.D. 953-972). It 
is a singularly elegant specimen of its 
class, about 75 ft. in height, and 
adorned with sculptures and mould¬ 
ings from the baw to the summit. 
An inscription once existed lying near 
its base which is said to have given 
its date as a.d. 895, though the slab 
has now been lost. This, however, is 
much too early a date for (be style 
of the structure. . .. The tower most 
probably belongs to the 12th century, 
and, it b said, was dedicated to Adi- 
nath, the first of the lain Tirthankars, 
and nude figures of (hem are repeated 
some hundreds of times on the face 
of the tower, distinguishing it as a 
Digambara monument. The temple 
in the foreground. S. side, is of a 
more modern date, being put together, 
partly, of fragments of older build¬ 
ings. which have disappeared." 

The tower consists of seven storeys 
with an internal narrow and cramp^ 
staircase: the roof of the open top 
storey, which rests on pillars, was 
much damaged by lightning, but has 
been well restored. Fragments of an 
inscribed stone are on the ground 
under a tree just N. of the tower. 

S. of the Tower of Fame the very 
ancient temple of Nilkantha Mahadeo 
is passed on the right, and the SoraJ 
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Pal, or Sun Gate, and iu tanks on 
the left. At the Suraj Pol is a chhattri 
•hich marks the spot where the 
Rswat of Salumbar fell when dcfend- 
m| the gate during Akbar’s siege. 
A mile farther on is the Raj Tila or 
Sute hill, the loftiest point on the 
uMcland: the broad road passes 
round this and returns N. by the 
Mori Tank, but walkers, will prob¬ 
ably cross from the E. gate (the Suraj 
Pol) across the Chaugan to the palace 
of Rana Bhim Singh and his Raal 
Pxlmaai—a large building over¬ 
looking a tank. In the tank itsdf. 
lurroundod by water, is a building 
Mid to have been Padmani's island 
retreat, from which Akbar carried 
olT the bronze gates now in the fort 
at Agra (p. 217). 

A road leads past the palaces of 
laimal and Patta to the Jaya Stambh, 
or Tower of Victory. Fergusson wrote: 
“A revival of Jaitta architecture took 
place in the IJth century, especially 
under the reign of Kumbha, otte of 
the most powerful of the kings of the 
Mewar dynasty, whose private capita] 
was Chitor. His reign extended from 
1428 to t4(>8, and it is to him that 
we owe the other of the two lowers 
that still adorn the brow of Chitor. 

. . . This one was erected to com¬ 
memorate his victory over Mahmud 
Khiljl, of Malwa. in the year 1440. 
It is therefore in Indian phraseology 
a KIrtil or Jaya Siambha, or Pillar 
of Victory, like that of Trajan at 
Rome, but in infinitely better taste 
an architectural object than the 
Roman example, though in sculpture 
it may be inferior.... It stands on a 
hiicmeni 47 ft. square and 10 ft. high, 
being nine storeys in height, each of 
which is distinctly marked on the 
exterior. A stair in the interior com- 
municatea with each, and leads to the 
twro upper storeys, which are open, 
and more ornamental than those 
bdow. It is 30 ft. wide at the base, 
and 122 ft. in height, the whole being 
covered with architectural ornaments 
and Kulptures of Hindu divinities to 
such an extent as to leave no plain 
parts, while at the same time this 


mass of decoration it kept so sub¬ 
dued that it in no way interferes 
either with the outline or the general 
effect of the pillar." The old dome 
was injured by lightning, and a new 
one was substituted by Maharana 
Sarup Singh (1842-61). The stair is 
much wider and easier than that in 
the Jam tower (the small Kirtham), 
and in the inside are carvings of 
Hindu deities with the names below. 
In the lop storey are two of the 
original four slabs with long inscrip¬ 
tions. The lower took ten years to 
build-from 1458 to 1468. On the 
road at the comer of the lower plat¬ 
form is a square pillar recording a 
toll in 1468. 

S.W. of the Tower of Fame is the 
Mahasali, a small wooded terrace, 
which was the place of cremation of 
the Ratios before the move to Udai¬ 
pur. Here there ate many tail stones, 
recording the self-immolation of the 
widows of the princes and nobles. 
Below, on a low terrace, are the 
Gaumukh springs and reservoir. The 
springs issue from the cUff at places 
carved with a cow's mouth—hence 
the name. Near by Is the opening of 
a cave where Rani Padmani and the 
Rajput ladies arc said to have per¬ 
formed the Jaakar. To the S.W. b an 
ancient temple, built by Rana 
Mukaiji, beside which U a huge 
carved head of Vishnu. 

To the N. of the Tower of Victory 
rises the Temple of Vriji, built by 
Rana Kumbha about 1450—a massive 
building with a Sikhara (or lower) of 
unusually large proportions (see 
Fergusson, Indian Arthliecinrt, 2, 
151). Hard by b a similar temple, 
built by his wife, the famous Mira 
Bai, of which the chief pcculbrity b 
that the procession path round the 
cell b an open colonnade with four 
small pavilions at the comers. Be¬ 
tween the Tower and the Ram Pol 
arc the Nau Katha Magazine and 
Nau Lakha Bhandar. or Treasury, 
and on the wall connecting these b 
a small and very beautiful Jain 
temple. Near ihb b the Pala« of 
Rana Kombha. in a ruinous condition. 
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The road now iravcnet the old Moti 
Bazar to the Western Gate, and com¬ 
pletes the circuit. 

8 m. N. of Chitorgarh is Nagart. 
the ruined temples at which arc de¬ 
scribed by Prof. D. R. Bhandaricar, 
in No. 4 of Memoirs, Arch. Survey of 
India (Calcutta. 1920). 

A branch line, 69 m.. runs from 
Chitorgarh to Udaipur. At Mavli 
Junction (4S m.) there is a branch 
running down the Aravalli scarp 
to Marwar Junction (94 m., p. 171). 
The views along this line arc very 
picturesque and it affords a con¬ 
venient route for talcing in Udaipur, 
and Ajmer or Jodhpur in one circular 
journey. 

About 2 m. before reaching Udai¬ 
pur, the Arh river is crossed, with the 
town of that name on its banks 
(p. 130). This stream collects the 
whole drainage of the Girwa. An 
immense masonry embankment, made 
by Maharana Udai Singh, forms the 
Udai Sagar Lake (2) m. by I i m.), the 
surplus waters from which, escaping, 
form the Birach river, which flows 
past Chitorgarh. The railway stops 
about 3 m. E. of 

UDAIPUR • (1893 fl. above sea- 
level), “City of Sunrise,” capital of 
Mewar (12.691 sq. m.). The ruling 
family, which is’Sesodia' Rajput by 
caste, it descended from Rama, the 
deified King of Ajodhia, by one of 
whose descendants. Kansk Sen, the 
ruling family was founded about 
A.D. 144. The Maharana * of Udaipur 
b the highest in rank and dignity 
amongst the Rajput Princes, and was 
sometimes styled ”The Sun of the 
Hindus.” the sun in splendour being 
emblazoned on hb standard. 

Udaipur was founckd as hb new 
capital by Maharana Udai Singh 
aAer the third tack of ChJtor in 1367. 

There b a good road from the 

' The ariainal four gntt Stau* of 
Ruputana were Udaipur (Saaodia) 
Jodcipur (Rathorv), Jaipur (Kachhwalia) 
and Bundi (Hara Chauhan). 

' The prawnt Maharana ia Sir 

Bhupal Sii«fa Bahadur. C.C.3.I., K.CI.E.. 
bom in 18M, who aucceedad hia father, 
Sir Fateh Stneh. in 1930 


Station to the Udaipur Hotel, which 
lies just outside the N.E. corner of the 
city. Three full days, or more, can be 
well spent here. 

The C/fy b surrounded by a 
bastioned waU. which, towards the S., 
encloses large gardens. The W. tide 
b bounded by the beautiful Picbola 
lake, and the N. and E. sides by a 
moat supplied from the lake, while 
on the S. the fortified hill of Ekling- 
garh rises steep and wooded. The 
principal gateways are the Hath! Pol 
or “Elephant Gate.” to the N.; the 
Kbhan Gate, to the S.; the Suraj Pot, 
or “Gale of the Svm.” on the E.; the 
Delhi Gate, on the N.E.. and not 
far from the Hotel; and the Chand 
Pol, or "Moon Gale,” on the W., 
opening on to the bridge across the 
N. end of the take. 

N. of the Hotel it the Residency 
garden, laid out in English style; the 
Victoria Hall and Museum (1887) are 
inside the city wall. To the W. of the 
city is the ^Jjangarh hill, 1100 ft. 
above the Fateh Sagar lake, with 
beautiful views of the lake from it. 
The Sajjangarh Palace b on the hill. 

The main street of the city leads 
from the Haihi Pol (Elephant Gale) 
to the Maharana's palace, passing a 
clock lower and the Lansdowne 
Hospital. The Jagannath or Jagdish 
temple (built e. 1640) it approached 
by a fli^l of steps, with an elephant 
on each side at the top. The temple 
it a good example of the Indo-Aryan 
style. The lower b ornamented by 
bold figured friezes and other archi- 
lectural decoration. In front of the 
temple b a shrine with a brazen image 
of a Garuda. The Ruler’s Palace 
(visible on application to the Private 
Secretary to the Maharana—without 
his permit only a few parts can ^ 
teen) b an "imposing pile of granite 
and marble, of quadrangular shape, 
rising at least 100 ft. from the ground, 
and flanked with octagonal towers, 
crowned with cupolas. Although 
built at various periods, uniformity 
of design hat been well preserved; 
nor b there in the E. a more striking 
structure. It stands upon the very 
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creft of > ridte, running paiuUei to, 
but coniidcrably elevated above, the 
margin of t»)c lake. The terrace, which 
u at the E. and chief front of the 
palace, extends throughout its length, 
and is supported by a triple row of 
arches, from the declivity of the ridge. 
The height of this arcaded wuU is 
full SO n., and although all is hollow 
beneath, yet so admirably is it con¬ 
structed that an entire range of stables 
is built on the extreme verge of the 
terrace. From this terrace the city 
and the valley lie before the specutor, 
whose vision is bounded only by the 
distant hills; while from the summit 
of the palaw nothing obstructs the 
view over lake and mountain.” ' 

The entrance to the palace is 
through the Bari Pol (1600), or Great 
Gate, containing the Royal drums, 
and by the inner Tripolia (1725); be- 
tueen the two gates are eight carved 
arches or torans, under which various 
Maharanas have been weighed in 
the past against gold and silver, after¬ 
wards distributed in largesse. B^ond 
the Tripolia the Ganesh Deori gale 
leads S. to the fine old court known 
as t)ic Rai Angan or Royal court¬ 
yard (1571), adjoined on the E. side 
by the Jewel Room, and from this 
the visitor wilt be conducted over a 
number of palace enclosures — all 
picturesque, and some beautifully 
decorated. Of these the Chhoti Chitra 
Shall has brilliant mosaics of pea- 
wks, the Manak (Ruby) Mahal is 
tilled with figures of glass and porce¬ 
lain. the Moti (Pearl) Mahal is decor¬ 
ated with mirrors, arul the Chini ki 
fhitra Mahal (I7I1-J4) has beautiful 
ornamentation of inlaid mirror work 
and fine tiles of Dutch and Chinese 
make; the Bari Mahal, or Amar 
VUas (1699-1711), has a charming 
garden in the centre of it. On the W. 
side of the Tripolia are the Karan 
Vitas (1620-28) and Khush Mahal 
buildings, while southwards ties the 
Shambhu Niwas Palace, to which 
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Maharana Fateh Singh added another 
residence, the Shiv Niwas. 

The Pichola lake (2i m. by IJ m.) 
on the W. is reached through beauti¬ 
ful gardens S. of the palaces, and 
named the Sajjan Niwas. but com¬ 
monly called the Gulab Bagh; and 
from these a road runs past the Dudh 
Talai down the E. side of the lake 
to the Khas Odi, built by Maharana 
Sir Sajjan Singh (1874-84) at its 
southern end for use as a shooting- 
box. The feeding at this pUce of the 
wild pigs every evening alTords a very 
curious sight. Beautiful as the lake 
is when seen from the palace and 
other points, the view on it near the 
S. end, with the marble-capped 
islands in the foreground and the 
lofty palace and city in the distance, 
is one of still greater loveliness. 

The southern island, named the 
Jagmandar, is chiefly notable for the 
Gul Mahal, a domed pavilion buUt 
by Karan Singh (I621-28>—most of 
the other buildinp date from the 
18th century. On it Prince Khurram. 
later Shah Johan, lived when in 
revolt against his father, the Emperor 
Jahangir, and refugee European 
ladies and children from Nimach 
(p. 124) were protected during the 
1857 Mutiny ^ Maharana Sarup 
Singh.' 

N. b the Jagniwas Palace island 
(1740). with the older Dilaram and 
Bari Mahal palaces, in beautiful 
gardens, and alto, incongruously, 
with a modem palace and villa; and 
beyond thb again to the W. arc two 
small structures in the lake. 

Visitors who wish to go on the 
lake should embark at the Sarup 
Sagar Ghat, near the mission house 
at the N. end of the chain of lakes 
(the Sarup Sagar. the Rang Sagar and 
the Pichola); a gratuity to the l^t- 
man at the end b customary. Visitors 
can land and be shown over the twfO 
islands, and can go to Odi Khas. and 
by previous arrangement can return 


' HmAuk oj SItwm, by Mehta Fateh 
lot, MMt of a Prune Miniater of the Ntewar 
•wele, aleo Sinam Hiitety, a aiude Co 
fdaipor, by Dev Nath Purohit. 


• The Maharana evrore that anypoe who 

Lared to violate the eanctity of ihetr retua® 
IteSd d^hia h«uL {Sir W. Lawtooce. 
nw tmdia W* StrrtJ, p. 74 ) 
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by CRT. A view of the dty from the 
bridge below the Gangour Chat is 
also specially eflective. This bridge it 
reach^ by way of the lanes to 
the W. of the main street; also by 
using a boat. 

On the bank of the Pichola lake, 
N. of and adjoining the Shambhu 
Niwas. is the Minto Hail, of which 
the foundation-stone was laid daring 
Lord Minto’s Viceroyally. to serve 
as a Darbar hall. N. of the lake and 
connected with it by a canal is the 
Fateh Sagarconstructed by Maharana 
Fateh Singh. The foundation-stone 
of the embankment was laid by the 
Duke of Connaught in 1889. It can 
be reached by the road going W. 
from the hotel, which winds among 
the hills and along two sides of the 
lake, and then crosses the dam. On 
the band a new guest-house has been 
built to accommodate distinguished 
visitors. It commands a delightful 
view. Underneath the dam is the 
SaktHan-ki-bari, or Garden of the 
Maids of Honour, well laid out. On 
the iray back, the former Rtiidency 
is p«ss^. A visit should be paid to 
the ytetoria Hall Museum; alto to 
the Central Jail, to tec the carpet- 
weaving. The Sardars School is for 
sons of nobles. There is alto a school 
of a surprisingly modem type called 
the Vijay Bhawan. founded by Dr 
Mohan Singh Mehta. 

2 m. S. of the hotel are remains of 
the ancient city called Arh, or Ahar. 
The Chhattrit or cenotaphs of the 
Maharanas, in the Jain style, on high 
plinths, stand in the Mahasati or 
royal place of cremation, which is 
enclosed by a wall and it adorned 
by many fine trees. The most remark¬ 
able are those of Sangram Singh II 
(1734), a large and beautiful struc¬ 
ture. and of Amur Singh (1621), 
grandson of Udoi Singh. Near the 
village of Arh there arc ruined 
temples of an older loam. 

The Great Lake at KanktoU, or 
Rajnagar, called the Rajsamund. is 
3S m. to the N. of Udaipur. The 
Nauchoki Bund is of massive 
masonry, in many places 40 ft. high. 


and is 111S ft. long, with pavilions and 
torans, or ornamental arches, all of 
marble and exquisitely carved: be¬ 
hind it an estfthen embankment 35 yd. 
wide. It was erected in 1660 by Rana 
Raj Singh, who defeated Aurangzcb 
on many occasions. On the S.E. side 
of the lake is the town of Kankroli. 
with a beautiful temple. The lake 
has been used at a landing-place for 
flying boats. 

14 m. N. of Udaipur in a ravine 
is the Ekiinji lake with a white marble 
temple sacred to the family deity of 
the Maharana. Near this, at Nagda. are 
two Jain temples, called the Sasbahu. 
or Mother and Daughter-in-law. 

The Jaisamond lake, made by 
Rana Jai Singh at the end of the 17th 
century, is about 32 m. S.E. of Udai¬ 
pur; it measures about 9 m. by 5 m. 
The dam is 1000 ft. long and 98 ft. 
high. The drive to, and the scenery 
round, the lake is most picturesque. 

The Nathdwara State Temple (45 ro 
N. of Udaipur) contains an image 
which was at Muttra in 1495, and 
was brought here by Rana Raj Singh 
in 1691. 

379 m. from Khandwa is Nasirabad 
sution (D.B., 1 m.). the military 
Cantonment for Ajmer, from which 
it can be visited by frequent trains, 
or by a picturesque road (14 ra.). Tte 
station was laid out in 1818 by Sir 
David Ochterlony. 

Deoli, on the Banas river, the 
former Cantonment of the Deoli 
Regiment and of the Mina Corpv 
is situated 57 m. S.E. of Nasiiabad. 
It was used at one lime as an intern¬ 
ment camp for terrorist ddtenus. and 
during the Second World War as a 
Prisoners of War Camp. Raj Mahal 
lies a few miles to the N., where the 
Banas river enters the hills. The 
scenery around is very striking. 

Bondi, founded 1342. capital of the 
former state of that name is situated 
30 ra. S.E. of Deoli on a pictuesque 
road. The chief* was bom in 1920 

« H. H. Msharao Baja Bahiduf,5^M 
Bahadur. Ha waa awarded lha M.C («* 
giUamry in »ba Ian war and waa mada an 
Hon. A.D.a to lha Kin« Emperor m 
1IM6. 
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tod lucceeded in 1947. He it now 
Vice-PrcMdeot of ibe Raj*t»han 
Union. The family belonp to the 
Htra Chauhan clan of Rajput^ 
which it one of the four A*nikula 
created by Vithnu at the flte-pit at 
Gaumukh on Mount Abu (p. 170). 
The title of Maharao wai conferred 
by the Udaipur Ruler. 

The palace, by a Uke with bleu m 
which are temple*, was commenced 
f. 1600. Chattar Sal. governor of 
Delhi under Shah Jahan, led the 
tecalade of Gulbarga under Aurang- 
teb. but was killed fighting for Dara 
•I Dholpur (1658). Umad retbted 
Aurangreb but wa* pardoned and 
mad* governor of Aurangabad (he 
died 1682). Bundi wa* freed from 
vasulage to Indore in 1818. 

There b a comfortable Circuit 
Home, and a couple of day* can be 
well ipent in exploring the beauties of 
Ihb quaint, old. and *o far unspoiled. 
Raiput town. The jungle* around 
contain many tiger, and the Mej river 
b full of crocodile*. Readers of 
Kipling'* From Sen to Sea n»y 
remember hb delightful description 
of hb sojourn in Bundi. 

24 m. from Bundi. linked by a good 
road, lies Kotah, capital of the former 
Hate of that name (see p. 202). 

393 m. from Khandvra b Ajmer 
Junction station, whence ^ rr ietr^ 
gauge mail route to Delhi proceeds 
•to Jaipur and Rewari (Route 10, 
P- 17S). 


ROUTE 9 

ITARSl JUNCTION to JHANSl by 
Bhopal. Saachi, and Bana (Une 
S.E. to Sangor). and from Jhansi to 

(1) Kalpi and Kanpur; 

(2) Orchha, Barwa-Sagar. Harpal- 

pur (for Nowgoug and Khaj- 
■raho), Banda and Manikpur; 

(3) Oatia. GWALIOR, Dholpur. 
and Agra. Muttra and Delhi. 

Itarsi Junction station. 464 m. from 
Bombayon the Central Ry.(see p. 35). 
The “Punjab Mail" train from Bom¬ 
bay branches off here and proceeds 
via Jhansi and Gwalior to Agra. 
24 hr., and to Delhi. Amritsar or 
Simla. 

12 m. Hoshangabnd station (476 m. 
from Bombay). D.B.K. (1 m.). named 
after Hoshang Gbori of Mandu 
(p. 119), built as a defence against the 
Gondt. The railway crosses the 
Narbada (dividing Bhopal from 
British territory) on a bridge 2306 ft 
long. About 4 m. N. of the 
Narbada river the well-w^ed, 
picturesque ascent of the Vindyha 
Hilb commences, and at the top, 
Barkbera station (492 m.), the line 
runs on the tableland of Malwa. 

521 m. from Bombay Bhopal • 
Junction (R.). D.B., aerodrome. The 
town (alt. 1622 ft.) stands on the N. 
bank of a lake. 4* m. long and U m. 
br^. and b enclosed by a waU. 
Another Uke. 2 m. long, b close by. 
There it a State guest-houte. at which 
travtllet* who have the necessary 
intr^uctions may be permitted to 
stay. It b the capital of the former 
Sute of Bhopal, now a Chief Com- 
missionership under the Central 
Government of the IndUn Union. 
Saachi (28 m.) can be conveniently 
visited from Bhopal. 

The dynasty wa* founded by Dost 
Muhammad, an Afghan chief in t^ 
service of Aurongreb. who, appointed 
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governor of Bhainia (1690). took 
id vantage of the troubtei that followed 
the Emperor's death in 1707 to estab¬ 
lish independence. He died 1723, 
leaving a Muslim island State in 
Matwa. In 1778, when General 
Goddard made his famous march 
across India, Bhopal was the only 
State which showed itself friendly. 
In 1809, when Colonel Barry Close 
commanded another expedition in the 
neighbourhood, the Nawab of Bhopal 
applied to be received under British 
protection, but did not succeed. The 
Nawab then obtained assistance from 
the Pindaris in the gallant straggle 
he maintained to defend himself 
against Daulat Rao Scindia and 
Raghoji Bhonsla of Nagpur, in the 
course of which his capital under¬ 
went a severe siege for nine months. 

In 1817 the British Government 
intervened and farmed an alliance 
with the Nawab, who was. in 1818, 
guaranteed his possessions by treaty, 
on his furnishing a force, for whoM 
maintenance certain districts in 
Malwa were assigned. Islamnagar, 
5 ra. N., was then restored. The 
Nawab was soon anerwards killed by 
a pistol accidentally discharged by a 
child. His nephew, a boy, was de¬ 
clared his successor, and betrothed 
to his infant daughter, but the 
Nawab's widow, Kudsia Begam. 
refused consent (1837), and the de¬ 
clared heir resigr^ his claim to the 
throne and to the hand of the Nawab’s 
daughter, Sikindar Begam. in favour 
of his brother Jahangir Muhammad. 
After long dissensions Jahangir 
Muhammad was installed as Nawab 
in 1837, through the mediation of the 
British. He died in 1844, when his 
infant daughter. Shah Jahan, was 
fccognised as his successor, and 
Sikandar Begam, bis widow, was 
made regent. After the Mutiny of 
1837 Sikandar Begam was made the 
actual ruler, Shah Jahan becoming 
heir-apparent. Sikandar Begam died 
in 1868. Shah Jahan Begam ruled 
till 1901, and was succeeded by 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, who 
abdicated in 1926 in favour of her 


only surviving son, the present 
Nawab.' 

The name of Bhopal is said to be 
derived from that of its founder. 
Raja Bhoj, and the dam by which he 
formed the Lake, dam being in Hindi 
pat. Thus Bhojpal has been cor¬ 
rupted into Bhopal. 

The Palace of the Savab is a Urge 
and imposing building, with sheer 
walls down to the Uke. The walls of 
Fatehgarh on the S. alTord a view 
of the lake. The Jami MasJiJ was 
built by Kudsia Begam. and the 
Mott SfasjUf. resembling the Mosque 
in the Delhi Palace, by Sikandar 
Begam. The Mint and Arsenal, and 
the Gardens of the Kudsia and 
Sikandcr Begams also deserve a visit 

The Ta)-ttl-masalid, commenced by 
Shah Jahan Begam. is the Urgmt 
mosque in India: the armoury in 
Fatehgarh. the Chauk in the centre 
of the city, the Lady Lansdownc 
Hospital, and the club for parda 
ladies which was esublished by the 
Sultan Jahan Begam. the Alexandra 
High School for boys in the Be-nur 
palace, the most picturesque building 
in BhopaL and the Sultania Girls' 
School in the Taj Mahal palace may 
also be seen. 

The roads and miun buildings are In 
by electric light. The town waterworks 
were built by Kudsia Begam. Ex¬ 
cellent sailing yachts and rowing- 
boats are kept on both lakes. A drive 
to the SimU Kothi will well repay 
those who have time for it. The 
shooting (big and snull game) round 
Bhopal requires a permit. 

A branch line (broad gauge), opened 
1895, runs from Bhopal (114 m.) to 
Ujjaio (p. 122). 24 m. from Bhopal on 
this line is Schore (alt. 1818 ()■). 
formerly headquarters (1820) of the 
British Political Agent, and a canton¬ 
ment. 


Main Line 

549 ro. from Bombay is .Sanchl.* 

• Air Vkr-Minbd Nswsb Hsu 
Muhammad Hamiduna Khan, G.C.S.I.. 
G.C.I.E.. C.V.O., bnen 1694. 

• 'Tba liaal gui^ is Mamnme n U a/ Smneht 
(S vela., 1038), by Sir John Manlull. 
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There is « Rcit-boiue oe*r lire iUlion, 
and fast trains can be stopped here 
by the courtesy of the stalion*inastef 
at Bhopal. The bungalow is furnished, 
and a khansama is kept; but travellers 
intending to hall here should take 
food from railway refreshment room 
at Bhopal and bedding with them. 
There is also a Sttte Rest-house, but a 
permit is required; consult the Super¬ 
intendent of Archaeology. 

The monuments at Sanchi con- 
ititute the largest of several groups of 
Buddhist monuments situated near 
the ancient city of Vidisa. capital of 
the Sunga King Agnimiira. at the 
junction of the Besh and Betwa rivM 
(near the modern Bhilsa, which i* 
neat station on the line), and often 
referred to as the “Bhilsa Topes. 
■Tope” is derived from tkupa. the 
Prakrit form of stupa. In ’•®"*™** 
with other famous centres of Bud¬ 
dhism, Sanchi had no connection 
with the life or acts of the B uddh a; 
nevertheless its buildings are perfect 
examples of Buddhist architecture. 
Perhaps it wras the interest taken in 
the spot by the great Emperor Asoka, 
who was to Buddhism what Constan¬ 
tine the Great was to Christianity, 
that accounts for the splendour of 
these structures. For one of the queens 
of Asoka, Devi by name, came from 
Vidisa; and it was on the hill of 
Sanchi, then known as Chetiy agiri . 
that a monastery is said to have b«n 
built for his ton (or brother) Ma- 
hendra, the apostle of Ceylon. The 
earliest buildings date from the tmre 
of Asoka, who if commemorat^ here 
more than anywhere else in India, and 
are contemporary with caves at 
Aianta. The site was found by a 
military officer in 1818 after the 
Pindari War in Malwa. In 1822 a 
zealous district officer made an ex¬ 
cavation in the Great Stupa and 
found relics which were lost. In 1851 
General (Sir) Alexander Cunningham 
made a record, and in 1883 the Archae¬ 
ological Department filled the breach 
and did other work of restoration. 

The mayority of the monunrenu 
were excavated (1912-19) by Sir John 


Marshall on behalf of the Bhopal 
Darbar, and much has been done to 
preserve their fabrics. The plateau 
on the hilltop, about 1100a.d.. was 
enclosed by a circuit wall of solid slorre 
construction. The buildings on this 
plateau divide themselves naturally 
into four classes: firstly, the stupas, 
or pofodas, which were erected cither 
to enshrine the relics of the Buddha 
or of one of his sainu. or to coro- 
mcmorate some specially holy spot; 
secondly, the memorial pillars set 
up by tire Emperor Asoka or by other 
devotees in later ages; thirdly, the 
chapels or chait}a and shrines; and 
fourthly, monasteries or convents in 
which the monks and nuns lived. 
Small obiecu are in a Museum (1919). 

The description will follow an 
itinerary from the R.H. on the N.W. 
through the enclosure wall to the 
West gate of the Great Stupa, then 
to the South gate and some structures 
on the S., then to the East gale and 
buildings on the E., then to Stupa 3. 
the North gate, and back by Stupa 2 
to the R.H. A guide is available. 


West Gateway 

The carved gateways or toraim at 
the cardinal points are of similar 
design—the work of carpenters rather 
than of stone-masons—and have sur¬ 
vived in remarkable preservation for 
nearly 2(X)0 years. The best-preserved 
is the northern one. Each gateway 
was composed of two square pillars 
surmounted by capitals, which in 
their turn supported a superstructure 
of three architraves with spirals 
earved at the ends, one above the 
other. The capiuls were adorned 
with standing dwarfs or with the 
forefronu of lions or elephants set 
back to back in the Persepolitan 
fashion; also, acting as supports to 
the proiccting ends of the lowest 
architrave. Caryatid figures. Otto 
images were disposed among the 
architraves, while crowning and 
dominating all was the sacred wh«l 
(broken), flanked on either side by 
attendants and triratna emblems. 
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Pitlan and supentnicture were 
eUbonitely caricb^ with bas-relieft 
illustrative of the Jataka legends or 
scenes from the life of the Buddha 
and episodes in the life of Aioka. 
Inscriptions carved on the gateways 
on the balustrades record the names 
of pious individuals or of guilds who 
contributed to their erection. Inter- 
preution of the scenes has been 
rendered difficult by the practice, 
until the Mahayaiu period, of never 


to the Ramagriha Stupa, and, in the 
top panels of the inner face of the 
leR pillar. Asoka is shown as at 
Buddh-Gaya. 

The ttupas on the sandstone hill¬ 
top number many scores, ranging in 
date from the 3rd century i-c. to the 
12th century a.d.. and varying in sue 
from the Great Stupa to miniature 
votive ttupat no more than a foot 
in height set up by the pious Buddhists 
as a work of merit which would 



Crrat Stups (« rotund). 


portraying the Buddha in bodily 
form, but of Indicating his presence 
by his footprints, or a throne, or the 
sacred tree associated with his en¬ 
lightenment. 

The West gateway (re-erected 1883) 
was the last to be put up. On the top 
lintel (front) are seven Buddhas, on 
the mi^le the Sermon at Samath, on 
the lowest Chaddanta Jataka with 
elephants (better done on the back 
of the South gateway). At the outer 
side of the right pillar b a grape-vine 
or Assyrian Tree of Life. 

The Soeth Gateway b the oldest 
(wrongly restored in 1883). The top 
lintel (front) shows the Birth of the 
Buddha, the middle a visit of Asoka 


help the donor a step nearer to his 
goaL 

The Great Stops or Tope, anciently 
called Chaitya giri, (he Chapel HiM. 
b situated on a level platform about 
350 ft. above the plain. Originally 
built of brick in Asoka's time, about 
half the present sue, it was enclosed in 
stone (e. 1 50- 1 00 b.c.) to form a dome, 
42 ft. high and 106 ft. in diameter. A 
plinth 14 ft. high and 6 ft. wide, added 
but not bonded in. carries a terraced 
path, reached by steps on the S. side, 
used clockwise for the perambulation 
of the Tope. The Tope was crowned 
by an altv or pedestal surrounded 
by a rail, and an umbrella (A//). The 
berm wu enclosed below at a disunoe 
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of 9| ft. rrotn it by an outer railing 
liigfaUy elliptical in shape, formed of 
pUUn nearly 10 ft. bi^. carrying 
three bars of oval section, each 2 ft. 

2 m. long, and separated by an inter- 
rtl of 3 in.; a rounded coping stone 
surmounts the whole. The gateways 
were erected e. 35 b.c. by the Andhras 
(see Chronology, Introd.). Facing 
each gateway, with its back to the 
wall of the plinth, is a large seated 
statue, probably representing t^ 
four last Buddhas. These were in 
place before a.d. 450. 

The Columa of Aioka (shattered) 
stood by the South gateway. It was 
42 ft. high, and weighed about 40 tons. 
It was brought from Chunar near 
Benares, probably by water, up the 
Canges, Jumna and Betwa rive^ 
On its broken stump is an edict 
written in the early Brahmi char¬ 
acters in which the Great Emperor 
uhorted the Buddhists to avoid 
Schisms in their churdi. The three 
lioos back to back on the capital 
(now in the Museum), with thar 
swelling veins and leriK muscular 
development, afford an esampte of 
what Gracco-Persian art was achiev¬ 
ing in IndU during the Maurya age. 

Of the shrines and monasteries the 
most noteworthy is the ckaitya hall 
(Temple No. 18). which stands 
directly opposite the S. entrance of 
the Great Stupa, and is one of few 
structural edifices of this type. The 
classic-looking columns of the nave 
resemble the pillared aisles of Paestum 
or of Athens; and the rounded apse 
those of eariy ChristUn churches. 
The pillars and walls of this chapel 
dale back no further than a.d. 650, 
and the sculptured jamb of the porch 
t* more modem still by three or four 
Mnturiea; but betseatb the floor of 
the temple are the rcroains of three 
older chapels which, being conitnicted 
of wood, perished. 

Another structure which recalls the 
ulasiic lemples of Greece, is a little 
‘hrino (No. 17) just E. of the one 
just dcs^bed. It consists of a umple 
flat-roofed chamber with a pillared 
porch in front, characteristic of the 


age of India's "Renaissance" (f. a.d. 
425). S. of this shrine is a lofty plinth 
supporting the slumps of numerous 
octagonal columns (Temple No. 40). 
Originally it was an apsidal chellya 
hall, with a superstructure of wood, 
but the superstructure was burnt 
down about the beginning of the 
Christian era and the plinth was then 
enlarged and stone substituted for 
wood. Many of the columns bear 
M-voro inscriptions in the early 
Brahmi characters. 


SOCTM 



The reliefs on the East Csteway ‘ 
are typical of the rest. On the right 
pillar are represented, in six panels, 
the six stages to Nirvana of the 
Buddhist Paradise. On the left, start¬ 
ing from the base, is Bimbisara. 
issuing from the city of Rajagriha on 
a visit to the Buddha, symbolised by 
a throne. In the three panels above 
is depicted one of the miracles by 
which Buddha converted the Brah¬ 
man ascetic Kasyapa and his dis¬ 
ciples. The Nairanisna river is shown 


1 an in tb* Indian Muacvi^ 

South Kantinaion, London, and m tba 
Edinbursh Muanim. otbOT w«t» w 
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in flood with Kasyapa and two of bis 
disciples hastening in a boat to the 
rescue of Buddha. In the lower part 
of the picture, Buddha, represented 
again by his throne, appears walking 
on the face of the svaters, and in the 
foreground the figures of Kasyapa and 
his disciples are repeated, now on dry 
ground and doing homage to the 
Master. The top two panels S. of 
the left pillar portray the temple at 
Buddh'Gayo, built by Asoka, with the 
throne of Buddha within, and. spread* 
ing through its upper windows, the 
branches of the tamd tree. It it the 
illumination of Buddha. 

On the inner side (lop) Indra and 
Brahma visit the Buddha (an um* 
brclta). The neat below shows victory 
over a serpent (Naga). 

The scenes on the lintels are still 
more elaborate. On the lowest we 
tee, in the centre, the temple and tree 
of Buddh-Caya; to the right, a royal 
retinue and a king and queen de¬ 
scending from an elephant, and aBer* 
wards worshipping at the tree. This 
is the ceremonial visit which Asoka 
and his queen Tishyarakthita paid to 
the Bodhi tree, for the purpose of 
watering and restoring it aAer an 
evil spell which the queen had cast 
upon iL The middle lintel is occupied 
with the scene of Buddha's departure 
from Kapilavastu {Mahabklnithkra- 
mana). To the leA is the city with wall 
and moat, and issuing from its gale 
the horse Kanthaka, led by Chandaka 
his groom, who holds the umbrella 
symbolical of his Master's presence. 
In order to indicate progress, this 
group is repealed four tiroes in suc¬ 
cession towards the right, and then 
we tee (Chandaka and the bone tent 
bock and the further journey indi¬ 
cated by footprints surmounted by 
the umbrella. In the topmost lintel 
are the seven last Buddhas, the lint 
and last symbolised by thrones be¬ 
neath their appropriate Bodhi trees, 
the rest by stupas. 

The inner sides of the pillan and 
the whole back of the gateway are 
carved. At the lop of the right pillar 
it Homage to Buddha, next, below. 


the Dream of Maya when conceiving 
him. and below again a miracle of 
levitation. The middle lintel shows 
the Illumination, and the back of the 
IcA pillar the beavens- 
Of the fourth and last dau of 
monuments on this site — namely the 
residence of monks and nuns—there 
arc live examples, and they range in 
dale from the 4lh to the I llh century 
A.D. The earlier ones, which once 
occupied the eastern side of the 
plateau, were built of wood and have 
perished or been buried beneath the 
foundations of later structures. Those 
which have survived are all built more 
or less on the plan of the ordinary 
domestic bouse of ancient India, 
with a square open court in the centre 
and ranges of two-storeyed chamben 
on the four sides. The most interest¬ 
ing. as well as the most modem 
among them, is the one occupying 
the highest part of the plateau to¬ 
wards the E. Here are the remains of 
several courts, surrounded by mon¬ 
astic cells, and on the eastern side 
of what was evidently the principal 
court is a loAy shrine, containing an 
image of the Buddha seated beneath 
the Bodhi tree, when touching the 
earth with his right hand he called 
on her to bear witness for him against 
Mara, the Evil One. It might be 
thought that this shrine is not 
Buddhist at alt but Hindu, for its 
style is precisely that of a Hindu 
temple of the late mediaeval period, 
were it not for the statue of the 
Buddha in the sanctum and some of 
the images in the niches round its 
outer walls. The reason for this it that 
by the 11 th century Buddhism had 
come deeply under the influence of 
Hinduism, and this influence made 
itself manifest in many new doctrines 
and ideas, which it absorbed from 
the parent religion. 

From the E. of the hill a view to 
■he N. shows the surroundings of 
Bhilsa. 

No. 3 Stupa (130-140 a.c.) stands 
about fifty yards to the N.E. of the 
Great Stupa and is of almost identi¬ 
cally the same design but of smaller 
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proportioM, 50 (t. in dumeter. 27 ft. 
hich. The dome and railing* have 
been reconitructed. There i» one gate 
(post 70 i.c.). The surface wa» once 
coated with stucco; moulded in 
relief on this stucco were great gar¬ 
lands encircling the dome; gold and 
brilliant colours were used to pick 
our the decorations. In this stupa 
relict of two famous disciple* of the 
Buddha— Sariputra and Mahamo- 
tilana —were discovered (1*51) in a 
clumber set in the centre of the struc¬ 
ture and on a level with the top of the 
terrace. It contained two stone boxes, 
each bearing a short inscription: on 
one the word Sariputata "of Sari¬ 
putra,” and on the other Mahamo- 
tjlamua ”of Mahainogalana**; and 
inside each of the boxes was a casket 
of steatite conuining fragmenu of 
human bone and a variety of beads 
of pearl, garnet, lapis-lazuli, crystal 
and amethyst. 

North Catesray. In this there are 
shown many episode* in the life- 
tiory of the Buddha in his last or 
previous incarnations. Stupia No. 2 
1150-104 a.c.) sunds on a ledge 
half-way down the western side of the 
bill. It was opened in 1822. and rehc* 
were found in 1*51. when the dome 
wis destroyed. There is no gateway, 
but the railing round the base (e. 
70 a.c.) b almost intact and exhibit* 
a variety of most interesting reliefs 
of the primitive Indian school, show¬ 
ing a remarkably crude treatment of 
living figures coupled with an extra¬ 
ordinary power of decorative dcsigo. 
Notice that horsemen are shown with 
stirrups, 500 years before these are 
recorded In any literature. Tlw 
country for some distance round b 
studded with Buddhbt remains, 
examined in 1*51, but only at Sanchi 
are the remains abundant and well 
preserved. 

Besides the group at Sanchi, there 
b at Somrl, 6 m. S.W.. a group of 
tight topes, of which two are iraport- 
anl structures in square courtyar^ 
and in one of these numerous relics 
were found. At Sadhara. W. of Sanchi 
on the bank of the Bes river, b a 


lope 101 ft. in diameter, which yielded 
no relics, and one 24 ft. in diameter, 
in which were found relic* of Sari¬ 
putra and others like those found at 
Sanchi. At Bho/pur (PipaUya) (7 m. 
S.E.) are thirty-seven topes, the 
largest 66 ft. in diameter, and in the 
next to it important relics were found. 
At Aiuihcr. 5 m. S.E. of Bhoipur. 
b a group of three small but very 
interesting tope*, well preserved. 
None of these pUces are easily 
accessible. 555 m. Bhiba station (alt. 
1407 ft.), in Gwalior, on the Betwa 
river, 16 m. N. of Sanchi. An old gun 
in the fort. 19| ft. in length, with a 
bore of 10 in., b said to have been 
made by order of the Emperor 
Jahangir. Bhilsa b a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage to the temple* in the bed 
of the Betwa river. The Bijaimandal 
Mosque was built from old Hindu 
temple renuins (Vijaya Mandir). 
Bhilsa (Bhailas Vasman) superseded 
Vidisa. At Betn^ar (part of an 
ancient city, Vidisa. extending from 
the junction of the Betwa and Be* 
rivers as far S.W. as Udayagiri Hill 
and S.E. to the Lohanggi Rock, 
citadel of Bhilsa) b a monolithic 
pillar, locally known as Kharab Baba, 
of the date of 90 a.c. The inscription 
records that it was erected as an 
Eagle banner (Garuda-dhavaja) in 
honour of the god Vasudeva (Vishnu) 
by Heliodoros, a Greek ambassador 
of the Indo-Greek King Antialkidas 
of Taxfla (p. 501) at the court of 
Bhaghadra. King of Vidisa. At the 
bottom of the pillar are steel wedges. 
At Udayagiri (4 m. W.) are cave* in 
sandstone with sculptures and in¬ 
scription* of the Gupta period (a.d. 
320-606). with a colossal image of the 
Varaba Avatara (Boar incarnation). 
Two inscription* refer to (Thandra- 
gupta Vikramadhya (a.d. 3*0-414). 
and a third to Kumaragupta(A.D. 414- 
455). At Gyaraspur (24 m. N.E. on 
the Saugor road) there are reinain* 
of mediaeval temple* with carving*. 
The Athakhamba are pillar* of a 
temple (a.d. 982). At Bajramath are 
three adjoining shrine*, the centre 
one of Surya the Sun. the southern 
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of Vishnu, the northern of Siva. The 
Maladevi Hindu temple has been 
converted to Jain use. There are 
stupas also. 

379 m, from Bombay, Basoda 
sution. Road to Siroa] (30 m. N.W. 
acnm the Bctwa), slron^old of 
Amir Khan, and a great centre of the 
Thugs. 

S8S m. from Bombay is Barrth 
station. 4 m. E. by metalled road in 
the village of Udaypur (in the Gwalior 
State) is a magniflccnt temple of Siva 
known as Udayeswar or Nilk- 
hantetwar. built by Udayaditya a 
Paramara (1039). The carving on 
every part of this Indo-Aryan temple 
is exceptionally fine. Sher Khan’s 
mosque (1488) and the Shahi Maijid 
are Muslim. 

603 m. from Bombay is Blaa 
Junction (R.). 8 m. from Bina. at 
Enu). ate some Jain and Buddhist 
ruins, including two monolithic 
pillars. 

Bina-Kotah Branch Lint 

From Bina a line runs N.W. to 
74 m. Guna. 147 m. Baran. and 188 m. 
Kotah, where it ioins the shorter 
route between Bombay and Delhi, 
now part of the Western Ry. 

Blna-Kalnl Branch Line 

47 m. from Bina Junction on a 
branch line (165 m. running S.E. 
to Katni Junction (p. 37) is Sangor 
(D.B.). ceded 1818. 1732 tl. above 
sea-level, on the borders of a floe 
lake (Satar), nearly 1 m. broad, from 
which it derives its name. The lake 
is said to be an ancient Banjara work, 
but the present city dates only from 
the end of the 17th century, and owes 
its rise to a Bundela Raja Udaussa, 
descendant of Nihal Singh of Jhalaun. 
He built a small fort on the site of 
the present structure in 1660, and 
founded a village called Parkota, now 
a quarter of the modem town. Saugor 
town b well built, with wide streets. 
The large bathing-ghats on the banks 
of the lake, for the most part sur¬ 
rounded with Hindu temples, edd 
much to its appearance. 


The existing Fort at Saugor, com¬ 
pleted by the Mahrattas about 1780, 
stands on a height N.W. of the lake, 
commanding the whole of the city 
and surrounding country, and con¬ 
sists of twenty round towers, varying 
from 20 f). to 40 A. in height, con¬ 
nected by thick curtain walls. It en¬ 
closes a space of 6 acres, and was a 
prison for Thugs (1829). A Police 
Training School in the Fort, at which 
sub-inspectors of police were trained, 
was opened here in 1906, and an 
Equitation School in 1910. 

24 m. W. of Saugor. on the road 
to Bhilsa, is Rahatgarh Fort, taken 
by Sir Hugh Rose in February 1838 
from the Nawab of Garhi Amastani 
(now in Bhopal State). He marched 
10 m. on to Barodia Naunagar where 
he defeated the Raja of Banpur. 
Having relieved Saugor he mardicd 
to Garakoia and defeated the Raja 
of Shahgarh. Returning to Saugor 
he marched towards Jhonsi. 

95 m.on this line isDamohfD.B.K.l. 
headquarters of a district. 

Main Lint 

Proceeding N. by the main line 
from Bina Junction. 636 m. from 
Bombay is Jakhlann station. Un- 
metalled road. 12 m. to Deogarii. On 
a bluff overlooking the Bctwa arc 
the remains of temples dating back 
to early Gupta times. On one, panels 
show Vishnu reclining on Ananda 
(Plate 2). 

6^ m. from Bombay b Lalitpur 
station (O.B.), in the Jhansi District. 

21 m. W. of Lalitpur b Cbanderi 
in Gwalior, which was a place of con¬ 
siderable importance under the Sul¬ 
tans of Mandu. The road for the first 
13 m., as far as Rajghat (Causeway) 
on the Bctwa river, it motorable from 
November to June (R.H. on leA bank 
of river). Between Rajghat and 
Chanderi the road b metalled; there 
is rather a steep ascent for about 
1| m. near Chanderi. The road con¬ 
tinues S. (24 m.) to Mungaoli station. 
20 m. from Bina Junction, on the 
Bina-Kotah branch line. Chanderi b 
connected also with the Agra-Borobay 
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roid ths Esagarh (D.B.), which it 
14 tn. S.E, of Shivpuri. D.Bs. M 
auuidcri tnd MungaoU (travcUen 
mini make their own arrangements 
about food). 

Chanderi is situated on a bay of 
hills, overlooking the valley of the 
Bciwa. The old Hindu town, 8 m. N. 
of the modem town, is hidden in 
thick jungle, an eacellent hunting- 
ground. The ruins of a few Jain 
temples of about the 10th century 
A.D. contain some fine sculpture. 
The modern town is widely kiwwn 
for its muslins and gold brocades. 

At the height of its prosperity, it 
seems to have covered an extensive 
area; for there are numerous remains 
o; palaces, sarais, wells, mosques 
and tombs, in the Mandu variety of 
the Pathan style of architecture. The 
hiU fort overiooks the town. The 
Koshak Mahal at Falchabad. a 
Muslim palace, is a ruin, but is main¬ 
tained as an archaeological monu- 
menL There are some rock-cut Jain 
statues in the Khandar hill. Throe 
palaces on the ouiskiru. built by the 
Bundcla Raias, have been repaired 
and are used as shooting-boxes. (A 
guide to Chanderi is published by the 
Gwalior Archaeological Dept, and 
can be obtained at the D.B.) 

«7I ro. Talbahat station. TTicte is an 
Inspection House. A picturesque 
town with a fine old fort overlooking 
a Urge piece of artificial water cover¬ 
ing more than I sq. m. The water is 
retained by danuning the streams 
that flow through a rocky barrier 
about 800 ft. high. 

At 676 m. the Betwa river b crossed. 

702 m. frolh Bombay is Jhawsi * 
Junction (R., D.B.), an important 
railway centre. The main line runs 
N. to Gwalior, 61 m.. Agra, 133 m.. 
and Delhi. 255 ra.. one branch N.E. 
to Kanpur. 137 m.. and Lucknow. 
181 nu, and another E. through Banda 
119 m., to Manikpur Junction (p. 37), 
181 m., where it connects with the 
Bombay-Calcutta mail route, tia 
Jubbulpore. 

By road Jhansi to Saugor (D.B.) b 
122 m.. a good motoring road. The 


JHA.VSI 

Betwa river b crossed at 24 m. from 
Jhansi on a causeway in the hot 
weather, at other times by a ferry. 
Jhansi to Banda b 122 m., rto Now- 
gong 65 m. (ferry over the Betwa, 

8 m. from Jhansi). Jhansi to Shivpuri 
or Sipri (W.) b 61 m. by a metalled 
road. Shivpuri (p. 151) used to be the 
summer bMdquarten of the Gwalior 
Stale administration. 12 m. short of 
Shivpuri b -Surivaya, a ruined fortress 
enclosing a Hindu monastery. Three 
Hindu temples with fine carvings and 
a baoU • arc to be seen here; all are 
of the 10th century a.o. Jhansi to 
Gwalior is 61 m., to Dholpur 103 m., 
to Agra 138 m. 

Jhansi (all. 848 ft.; pop. 1951. 
127.682) b nouble for ib fort, which 
the British Government ceded in 
1858 to and got back in 1886 from 
Maharaj Scindia in exchange for 
Gwalior: and places of interest— 
Datb (p. 144). Orchha and Barwa- 
Sagar (p. 141>—can be reached from 
it- 

Tbe Province of Bondclkhaod. m 
which Jhansi is situated, was for ages 
turbulent and difficult to manage. 
At one time the Orchha State ex¬ 
tended from the Jumna to the 
Narbada and from the Chambal on 
the W. to the Tons (p. 42) on the E. 
Bir Singh Deo of Orchha (1605-27) 
built the fort of Jhansi. 8 m. to the 
N. of his capital, which is situated on 
an island in the Betwa river. He in¬ 
curred the heavy dbpleasure of 
Akbar by the murder of Abul Fazl. 
the Emperor's favourite Minbtcr and 
historbn. at the instigation of Prince 
Salim, afterwards the Emperor Jahan¬ 
gir. A force was sent in 1602; the 
country was ravaged and devastated, 
but Bir Singh himself contrived to 
escape. On the accession of hb patron. 
Salim, in 1605. he rose into great 
favour; but when, in 1627, Shah 
Jahon mounted the throne. Bir Singh 
revolted unsuccessfully, being de¬ 
feated by Aurangieb (then only 13 
years of age). He never regained hb 

• A d«vp omamenled w*U with »lvpv 
dawn to it. 
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rormer power and independence. 
During the troubled time* which mo* 
cceded. Orchha was sometimes in the 
hands of the Muslims and sometimes 
under Bundeta Chiefs. 

In 1732 Chhatarsol, a Bundela 
Chief, who had acquired possession 
of most of Eastern Bundelkhand. 
called in the Mahrattos, who were 
then invading the Central Provinces 
under their Peshwa Baji Rao I. On 
Chhatarsal's death in 1734 the 
Peshwa was rewarded by a bequest 
of one-third of his dominions. 
This he left to an illegitimate son, 
Ghamsha Bahadur, on whose behalf 
the next Peshwa found a pretext for 
attacking the Oixrhha State and 
annexing it amongst other territories. 
Their General founded the city of 
Jhansi. and peopled it with the in¬ 
habitants of Orchha. 

Jhansi remained under the rule 
of the Peshwas until 1803, when 
oeruin rights passed to the E.I. 
Company. Under British protection, 
successive Rajas ruled until their 
incompetence ruined the State, and, 
when the dynasty died out on the 
death of Gongadhar Rao. in I8S3. 
their territories lapsed to the British 
Government. Although a pension of 
£4000 a year was granted to the 
childless widow of the late Raia Rao. 
Lokshmi Rai. she considered herself 
aggrieved, both because she was not 
allowed to adopt on heir, and also 
because the slaughter of cattle was 
permitted in the Jhansi territory. The 
events of 1857. accordingly, found 
Jhansi ripe for rebellion. On the 3th 
of June a few men of the 12th Bengal 
Infantry seized the fort, conuining 
the treasure and magazine. Many 
European officers were shot and the 
renuunder capitulated a few days 
after, but were massacred with their 
families, in spite of a promise of 
protection ssrom on the Koran and 
Ganges water. 

The Rani tried to seize the supreme 
authority, but quarrels arose betwee n 
the rebels, and a small British force 
under Sir Hugh Rose succeeded in 
retaking the town the following year. 


This was a memorable feat of arms 
as the campaign took place during 
the herce hot weather arid the troops 
had no protection from the sun. 

The fort has since been modern¬ 
ised. The views from the top attd 
from the road round the ramparts are 
very extensive. 

The old dvil station iJhansi Nau- 
abnd) attached to Jhansi before 1841 
remains the headquarters of the 
district. 

(1) Jhansi to Kanpur (138 m.) aitd 
LMcknow (183 m.) direct by 
Central Ry. (broad-gauge). 
Between Jhansi and Kanpur the 
country used to abound in block 
buck. Numerous old fortified villages 
are seen from the railway train. 
Jhansi to Kanpur tia Hamirpur is 
197 m. by road. 

14 m. from Jhansi is Paricha. the 
head works of the Betwa Canal 71 m. 
long, irrigating Hamirpur and Jalaun 
districts. A masonry dam (1885) holds 
up the water of the Betwa river. A 
second dam was constructed in 1908 
at Dhukwan. 20 m. farther up the 
river. There is a metalled road to 
Dhukwan from Jhansi (22 m.). At 
both places there ore bungalows. 
Permission may be obtained from 
the Executive Engineer lirrigation), 
Jhansi. 

56 m. Ail Junction for a short 
branch line to Kunch (9 m.). 

69 m. is Oral station (R., D.B.K., 
food available). The headquarters of 
the Jalaun district. 

92 m. from Jhansi is Kalpi sution 
(R.H. I m. distant. Permission to 
occupy it imist be obliined from the 
Executive Engineer. P.W.D., Orai). 
The town b situated amongst deep 
ravines on llse right bonk of the 
Jumtu. which is here crossed by a 
girder bridge of ten spans of 263 ft. 
(1888). with a roadway (1934). The 
piers arc about 60 ft. in height, built 
on wells sunk 100 ft. below low water 
level. 

Tradition says that the town was 
founded by Bo^eo or Vasudeva, who 
ruled at Kanauj from a.o. 330 to 400. 
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During the Moghul period Kalpi 
pU>«d a Urge part in the onnaU of 
thh part of India. It wai the birth¬ 
place of Maheih Das, afterwards 
famous as Raja Birbal. the minister 
of Akbar. After the Mahrattai came 
to Bundclkhand (1732), the head- 
qiurtcn of the Government were 
at Kalpi. At the time of the British 
>xcupation of Bundclkhand, in 1803. 
Nana Gobiod Rao, Subahdar of 
Jalaun, seized the town. The British 
besKg^ it in December of that year, 
and, after a few hours' rcsistarKC, it 
surrendered. After a certain airtount 
of change and exchange of territory. 

It finally became a British possession 
in 1806. During the Mutiny Sir Hugh 
Rose fought and won an important 
bailie here against a large forn 
under the Rani of Jhansi and Tantia 
Topi. 

Kalpi manufactures a hand-made 
paper used by Indian Rulers for 
correspondence. The western outskirts 
of the town contain a targe number 
of ruins, notably a tomb of the Lodi 
penod called the 84 Domti, and twelve 
other handsome mausolca. In the 
heart of the town is a curious monu¬ 
ment. a big cylindrical tower on 
which is Kulptured a huge figure of 
Ravana. It was erected in 1895 by a 
lawyer of Kalpi. who imagined hint- 
self to be an incarnation of this 
mythological personage. 

138 m. from Jhansi is Kanpur 
Junction (p. 921). and 45 m. farther 
on is Lucknow Junction (Route IS). 

(2) JhaitU to Manlkpur, 181 m.. 
by Central Ry.. broad-gauge 
branch. 

7 m. S. from Jhansi is Orchha 
station, at the old capital of the 
former Orchha State, now only a 
village. It is built on both banks of 
ihc Betwa. There is an imposing 
fortress, connected by a masonry 
bridge with the rest of the town, con¬ 
taining in the S.W. comer of the city, 
within the walls, the magnificent 17th- 
century palace of Bir Singh Deo 
(p. 144). and a palace built for the 


Emperor Jahangir but never used. 
The Chhattri of Bir Singh Deo is also 
fine. The name Bundela is derived 
from Vindhyela. and the Orchha 
Chief, a Kshalriya of the Surya 
Vansh, b the recognised head of the 
Bundelas. 

Tikamgarh. the capiul since 1783. 
founded by Maharaja VikraiMjit. in 
the S.W. comer of the State, b aboiit 
60 m. S. from Orchha. with which it is 
connected by road: also with Lalitpur 
railway station on the W. and Mau- 
Ranipur railway station on N.E. by 
metalled roads, 36 m. and 42 m. 
respectively. The earlier name was 
Tehii. the present name b derived 
from an appellation of Krishna, 
Ranchor Tikam. 

14 m. from Jhansi is Barwa-Sagar 
sution (D.B.). The town is pictur¬ 
esquely situat^ at the foot of a rocky 
ridge on the shore of the Barwa- 
Sagar lake, an artificial sheet of water 
formed by a masonry embankment 
I m. in length, constracied by Udot 
Singh. Raja of Orchha, between 
1705-37, and conuining two craggy, 
wooded blets. Below, a tract of land, 
extending over 4 m., b thickly planted 
with mango and other trees, many of 
great age and enormous size. N.W. 
of the town rises a fine old castle, also 
built by Udot Singh, but now un¬ 
inhabited. 3 m. W. sUnd the remains 
of an old Chandcl temple, built of 
solid blocks of stone, carved with 
the figures of Hindu gods, much 
defaced. 

40 m. Mao-Ranlpor station (D.B. 

) m.. and Inspection House), next 
to Jhansi the principal commeimol 
town of Jhansi dbtrict. Its buildinp 
are in the style peculiar to Bundclk¬ 
hand. with deep eaves between ^e 
first and second storeys and hanging 
balconies. Trees and temples orna¬ 
ment the town, the principal bmng 
that of the Jains, with two solid spires 
and several cupolas. An old brick-built 
fort and bastions adjoint the bazar, 
and contains the public oflicet. 

53 m. from Jhansi b llarpalpor 
sUtion (R ). for Nowgo"! <U.B. 
and C.H). a former Cantonment, 
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19 m. dUtaat There is also an Inspec* 
lion Bungalow for military ofliixrs. 
Nowgong was al one tune a large 
military station. The Kitchener College 
(1930) has a statue of the Field 
Marshal. It is now used for training 
N.C.Os. 

About 3 m. from Nowgong on the 
Chhaiarpur road lies the village of 
Mau, situated between two pictur* 
esque lakes. Jagatsagar and Dubela 
Tal. On the far tide of the latter are 
the Cenotaphs of Chhalarsal and his 
wife. 

Motor-bus service, Harpalpur- 
Nowgong-Chhaurpur. Harpalpur is 
the nearest station for Khajuraho 
(p. 143). 

67 m. Bela Tal station for Jaitpur, 
formerly the capital of a State, which 
was resumed by Lord Dalhouaie in 
1849 on the death of the last Raja 
without issue. It Is situated on the 
W. of a targe tank, called Bela Tal, 
said to have been built by Bala 
Varma, a Chandel ruler (a.o. 514-63); 
It has a circumference of nearly 9 m. 
Two irrigation canals are run from 
it A lank of about the same sire, 
called the Majhgawan Tank, was 
excavated in 1914 some 6 m. S. of 
Bela Tal, and serves to irrigate the 
S.W. part of Kulpahar pargana. On 
the W. edge of Bela Tal runs a chain 
of several low hills; a fort is built 
on the top and along the slopes. The 
town of laitpur, originally founded 
by lait Resbi (a-o. 525), and fort are 
ascribed to Jagatraj, second son of the 
famous Chhalarsal. There is a temple 
called the Dhamsa. The canal bunga¬ 
low at Jaitpur is not available, but 
another can be occupied by permission 
from the Collector of Hamirpur. 

86 m. from Jhaiui is .Maboba. 
(District Board and Survey Bunga¬ 
lows can be used with permission of 
the Collector of Hamirpur.) 

Mahoba is believed to have existed 
under different names in all the suc¬ 
cessive cycles through which the 
world has passed. Its name in the 
present evil age, Kala-Yug. Mahoba, 
is said to be derived from a great 
sacriflee (Mahot-Sava) performed by 


its reputed founder, Chandra Varma. 
a Chandel Raja, aiwut a.d. 800. The 
town stands on the edge of Madan 
Sagar lake, named after the great 
Chief Madana Brahma (1015-70). 
There are three distinci portions of 
the town: the old fort. N. of a low 
hill; the inner fort, on the top of the 
hill; and the Danba, or "pan" bazar, 
on the S. 

Architectural antiquities of the 
Chandel period abound throughout 
the neighbourhood. The Ram Kund 
marks the place where Chandra 
Varma, founder of the dynasty, died; 
a reservoir into which the waters of 
all holy streams unite. The fort, in 
ruins, commands a view over the 
hills and lakes. The temple of Mania 
Deva, partially renovated, has in 
front of its entrance a stone pillar, 
itucribed to Madana Brahma, the 
“Dcwal dip,'* and another, “Alha ki 
Cilli.” the staff of Alha. is near 
Madan Sagar. Alha was a hero in 
songs of Rajput bards. Farther along 
the dargah of Pir Mubarak Shah is 
built entirely of Hindu materials. 
Of the lakes, confined by magnificent 
masonry dams, two have greatly 
silted up. but the Kirat Sagar, built 
by Kirat Brahma (1070-1115). and 
Madan Sagar (1030) still remain 
deep and clear sheets of water. The 
shores of the lakes and the blonds in 
their midst are thickly covered with 
ruined temples, monstrous figures 
carved out of the solid rock, Jain and 
Buddhist sculptures and other early 
remains, while on the hilb above 
stand the summer-houses of the early 
Rojas, and shrines overhang the edp. 
Relics of Jain temples and Buddhist 
inscriptions also occur. Muslim 
monuments include the tomb of 
Jalban Khan, constructed from the 
fragments of a Saivite temple, and 
a mosque, also built of Chimdel 
materials. There are broken Jain 
statues, and Buddhist statues are 
found. On a hill adjoining the S.E. 
bank of Madan Sagar there are 
twenty-four rock-hewn images of the 
“Tirthankoras.'* dated Sambat 1206 
(a 4 >. 1149). (See Six Sca/ptiirti from 
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hiahoba. No. S. Memoirs. Arch. 
Surv. of India. 1921 .!»• 1C N. Oikshit.) 

Roads from Nowgong and Chhaur- 
pur uniting at Kaimaha, where there 
it a picturesquely situated D.B. on the 
L'n^ river, skirt Mahoba and con¬ 
tinue to Banda. 

Khaiorabo. if situated about 60 m. 
S.E. from Harpalpur via Nowgong 
(D.B.) and Chhaurpor (D.B.K.) 
and about 36 m. from Mahoba. 
There is a good metalled road from 
Harpalpur up to Khnjuraho; but the 
road from Mahoba is partly un> 
inetaUed. Motor transport is available 
from Harpalpur. The station-master 
at Harpalpur can arrange for a car. 
It is possible also to reach Khajuraho 
by rood from Satna (p. 37). on the 
Central Ry. main line. 

Khajuraho was formerly the capital 
of the old kingdom of Jujhoti which 
practically corresponds with the 
modem Bundelkhand. Hiuen Tseng 
mentions it in the 7th century, and 
licneral Cunningham ascribed the 
graceful pillared porch of the Gbontai 
Temple to the same period. A high 
mound probably covers the ruins of a 
Buddhist monastery. Close by to a 
colossal statue of the Buddha. There 
are thirty temples, with three excep¬ 
tions built between a.d. 9S0 and 1050 
by Chaodd rulers. Several were re¬ 
paired (1906-10 and 1920-23) at the 
joint cost of the Chhatarpur Sute and 
the Goverament of India. A Museum 
has been added (1919). 

In the Kandarra Sfakadto, a Saivito 
shnne, Cunningham counted over 800 
(tatucs, and eight elephants in hort- 
tontal panels on the buttresses round 
the Vinuuui and Mandapam. The 
Sikhara to crowned by a lotus. Some 
of the carvings are obscene. The 
Ttmplt of Ramachandra, Vaishnavite. 
bears an inscription dating from 
A.O. 954. The third great monument 
It K.hajraho is the Jimmaiha, a Jain 
•ctnpic distinguished by its graceful 
pillars and profusion of sculpture. 
Another Jain temple, the Ckaonsal 
Joflal, or temple of the sixty-four 
female deinonv each in a celt, is be¬ 
lieved to be the oldest yet discovered. 


113 m. Khalrada Junction (road 
from Jhansi): the branch line (79 m.) 
through Hamirpur Road to Kanpur 
(s now disused. At 116 m. the Ken 
river to crossed. 

119 m. from Jhansi to Banda 
station (R., D.B.) (alt. 419 ft.). It 
stands on an undulating plain, 1 m. 
E. of the right bank of the Ken 
river. 

The modem town derived iu im¬ 
portance from the rcskleoce of the 
Nawab of Banda, descended from 
Shamsber Bahadur, a Mahralta 
General at Panipat in 1761. The 
removal of the Nawab in 1858 fol¬ 
lowed on his disloyalty. His mosqi« 
to E. of the town. There are five Jain 
temples, and an old temple of Shri 
Shankar (approach motorable). The 
two characteristics of Banda District 
are iU liability to agricultural calamity 
and its trade in the cutting and polish¬ 
ing of precious stones, especially 
agates obtained from the Ken river¬ 
bed. 

35 m. S. of Banda on the last spur 
of the Vindhya mounuins looking 
N. over the Gangetic ptains. to Ihe 
famous hill fort of Kaltojar. besieged 
by Mahmud of Ghazni (1021). and 
at which Sher Shah to said to have 
met his death (1545), but taken by 
MartindeU (1812). It contains many 
temples and antiquities, some dat¬ 
ing back to the 12th century. On the 
highest point there is a fine monu¬ 
ment to Andrew Wauchopc. of Nid- 
drie, Midlothian, the first British 
Commissioner of Bundelkhand. It to 
uccessihle via Naraini (22 m. from 
Banda) by a fair-wcatbCT unmeutled 
road. Ajaigarh, captured in 1809 by 
MartindeU. to connected to Naraini 
by a metalled road (8 m.). There ate 
rest-houses at both places and at 
Naraini (13 m. from Kilinjar). Raja 
Ajai was a descendant of Chhatar- 
saL 

157 m. from Jhansi to Oiatnikot 
station, a celebrated place of pil¬ 
grimage where Sita, Rama and Laksb- 
roan are said to have lived after 
their exile from Ajudhia. Special 
facilities for Hindus. 
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162 m. from Jhaiui a Kanri 
Tarabwao. in 1805 a Cantonment, 
and later noidencc of the ex>Peshwa*s 
relative, Amrit Rao, who lived in 
aiate, and built several beautiful 
temples and wells. Numerous traders 
from the Deccan were thus attracted 
to Karwi. There is a line temple and 
unk known as the Ganesh Bagh, 
built by Vinayak Rao, son of Amrit 
Rao. in 1837. 

181 m. from Jhansi and 883 m. 
from Bombay is .Manlkpur Junction 
(p. 37), on tiK Central Ry. main line 
from Bombay to Calcuna, via Jubbul- 
pore (Route 2). 

(3) JManst to Arra, 133 m.. and D*ni, 
253 m., via Datia, Gwalior and 
Dholpur, by the Central Ry. 

718 m. from Bombay on the Central 
Ry. main line to Delhi is Datia. 
capital of the former Datia State 
(912 sq. m.). Datia stands on a rocky 
height surrounded by a stone wall. 
The Maharaja’s residence stands 
within the town. To the W. of the 
town, on a hill within the walls, b the 
Govind Palace of Bir Singh Deo. 
now tenanted only by bats, which Sir 
Edwin Lutyens considered one of the 
most interesting buildings archi¬ 
tecturally m the whole of India. 

725 m. .Sonaglr sution. 2 m. off 
and visible from the railway are 
eighty Jain temples of modern date, 
forming an extremely picturesque 
group, well worth a visit. 

763 m.fromBombaybGWAI.IOR* 
Junction, l94m.from Delhi (R.,D.B.), 
the capital of the former Gwalior 
Slate, and now cold weather capital 
of Madhya Bharat. Gwalior was one 
of the largest of the Indian Sutes. 
area 26,397 sq. m.. and has had tome 
very progressive Rulers. The present 
Maharaja, who was given the first 
name of George after King George V, 
was bom in 1916 and succeeded hit 
father in 1925. He b now Raj 
Pramukh of Madhya Bharat. Of the 
Sdndia family the most remarkable 
have been Ronoji. the founder (d. 
1750), Mahdaji (d. 1794), his grand¬ 


nephew Daulat Rao (d. 1827). Jayaji 
Rao (1843-86). and the late Maharaja 
Madhava Ran (1886-1925). 

Gwalior b fansous for its ancient 
fort, and gigantic rock sculptures.' At 
Morar, a few miles E, of the fort, a 
garrison of British troops was 
stationed from 1858 to 1886, when 
the fort, with Morar. was made over 
to the Maharaja in exchange for 
Jhansi. 

The railway station b about I i m. 
from Lashkor, the new town. The 
Grand Hotel (opposite the railway 
station) was built by Maharaja Mad¬ 
hava Rao and contains l(X) rooms. 

Hbtotr 

An inscription in Gwalior Fort 
records that a temple of the Sun was 
erected on the hill in the reign of 
Mihiragula (p. lix). son of the 
Hun adventurer Toramana. Two 
other inscriptions show that Gwalior 
vras included in the kingdom of 
Kanauj under the Gurjara Pralihara. 
King Mihira Bhoja. who ruled over 
a great port of N. India about a.o. 
900. After a.d. 950. Vajradaman of 
the Kachhapagata or Kachhwaha 
dynasty, captured Gwalior from the 
PratihMs of Kanauj. The Kachh- 
wahos ruled over Gwalior for nearly 
2(X> years. They are the Pat Kings of 
the bards. Gwalior, according to 
bardic chronicles, not strictly hb- 
torical, was founded by Suraj Sen, a 
Kachhwaha Chief, who was a leper, 
and coming when hunting to the 
Gopagiri Hill, on which the fort 
stands, received a drink of water 
from the hermit Gwalipa. which 
cured him. He received a new name, 
Suhan Pal, from the hermit, with a 
promise that hb descendanu should 
reign as long as they were called Pal. 
Eighty-three reigned accordingly: 
but Tej Karan, having discarded the 
lumc of Pal, lost hb kingdom. To 
thb dynasty seven Parihara Princes 
succeeded, who ruled, with a short 
break, for 103 years— till Gwalior 

* Docribid on p ISU. 
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WM taken by Allamish in the 2I« 
)tir of the reign of Sarang Deo. 

The capture of Gwalior by Alta- 
muh wa» commemorated in an in- 
icription placed over the gate of the 
Araahi, and the Emperor Babar 
Wtea that he law it, and the date 
wa§ 630 A.H."-*.D. 1232. In 1398. 
after the invasion of Timur, the 
Tomar Chief. Bir Singh Deo. de¬ 
clared himself independent, and 
founded the Tomar dynasty. 

Early in the ISth century the 
Gwalior Chiefs paid tribute to Khizr 
Khan of Delhi, and in 1424 GwaUor. 
being besieged by Hoshang Shah of 
Milws, wu delivered by Mubftrtk 
Shah of Delhi. In 1425 Dongar Singh 
commenced the great rock ac^piurea 
It Gwalior, and his son Kirti Singh, 
1454, completed them. In 1465 
Husain Shah, the Sharqi king of 
Jaunpnr, besieged Gwalior, and 
obliged it to pay tribute. Man Singh 
(1486-1516) acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy of Bahlol Lodi and of 
Sikandar lodi of Delhi; the latter 
in 1505 marched against Gwalior, 
hut fell into an ambuscade, and was 
repelled. In 1516 be made great pre- 
(urations at Agra for the conquest 
of Gwalior, but died. Ibrahim Lodi 
sent an army of 30.000 horse, 300 
eiephantt. arid other troops, against 
Gwalior, and a few days after they 
reached that place Man Singh died. 

He was the greatest of the Gwalior 
Tomars. and constructed many useful 
works, amongst others the great tank 
to the N.W. of Gwalior, c^led the 
.Vforf Jhll, now tilted up. Hi* palace 
in the fort it the noblest tpecin^n of 
Hindu domestic architecture In N. 
India. After Man Singh’s death his 
ton Vikranuditya sustained the siege 
for a year, but at last surrendered, 
and was tent to Agra, where he 
became the friend of Ibrahim, and 
died fighting at hit tide against Babur 
at Panipat m 1526. 

Babur tent Rahimdad svith an 
army to Gwalior, which he took by 
a stratagem, suggested by the Saint 
Muhammad Ghaua In 1542 Abul- 
Kasim, Governor for Humayun. tur- 
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rendered hi* fortress to Shcr Shah. 

In 1545 Salim, son of Shcr. brought 
his treasure from Chunar, and in 
1553 died. Ram Sah, grandson of Man 
Singh, tried to seize Gwalior, but, in 
a great battle for three days with 
Akbar’s troops, was defeated, and 
the fortress remained in the bands 
of the Moghuls until the Mahratta* 
took it in 1754. 

In 1761, after the battle of Panipat. 
Gwalior was taken by Bhim Singh, 
the Jat Rana of Gohad • (25 m. N.E.), 
who lost it again in 1769, but it was 
captured from the Mahrattas by 
Captain Popham in 1780, and re¬ 
stored to the Rana. Madho Rao 
Sdndia • recaptured it in 1784. 
Colonel White took the fortrcM in 
1804, but it was reuocedcd to Scindia 
by treaty in 1805. In 1843 there was 
a mutiny, and after the battle* of 
Maharajpur and Panniar, it was 
virtually resumed until restored to 
Jayaji Rao. 

During the 1857 Muuny Maharaja 
Jayaji Rao Scindia bad, beside* 
10,000 troop* of hi* own. a Con¬ 
tingent under British officer* of two 
regiments of IrregoUr Cavalry— 
1158 men of all ranks—seven regi¬ 
ments of Infantry—aggregating 6412 
men—and 26 guns, with 748 Artillery¬ 
men. The Maharaja and his Minister, 
Sir Dinkar Rao. remained suunch. 
but the Contingent mutinied on 
Sunday. 14th June. 

In May and June 1858 there was 
much fighting in and around Gwalw 
between the mutineer* coraraarided 
by Tantia Topi and the Rani of 
Jhaiui and the British under Sir 
Hugh Rote, at a result of which the 
rebels were eventually driven out of 
Gwalior, and the fort was regain^. 
The Rani of Jhansi, who was wearing 
a man’s dress, was found amongst 
the Uain. 

The Old City lies along the N.E. 
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«nd N. endi of the rock. FUnking the 
dty to the N. stands a curious old 
Pathan archway, the rcmaios of a 
tomb.Outside tiM gate of thefortisthe 
Jam! Masild, with its gilt pinnacled 
domes and lofty minarets. Sir W. 
Slecman says (Rambkt, I. 34^; “It 
is a very beautiful mosque, with one 
end built by Mutamad Khan, m 1661. 
of the while sandstone of the rock 
above it." 

On the eastern outskirt of the city 
is the noble tomb of .Muhanunad 
Chans, a saint venerated in the time 
of Babur and Akbar. It is of stone, 
and it one of the best specimens of 
Muslim architecture of the early 
Moghul period, built by Gwahor 
masons. It it a square of 100 ft., with 
hexagonal towers at the four comers, 
attached at the angles to form an 
ocugon. The tomb is a ball 43 ft. 
square, with the angles cut off by 
pointed arches, from which sprinp 
a lofty Pathan dome. The walls are 
3) ft. thick, and are surrounded by a 
lofty veranda, with square bays in the 
centre of each tide, closed by double 
lattice screens. These are protected 
from the weather by double eaves 
(Chajja), long stone slabs resting on 
b^kets. The dome was once covered 
with blue>glazed tiles. 

T^ Tomb of Tansen, the famous 
musician, is a unall pavilion 22 ft. 
square, supported on pillars round 
the tombstone, close to the S.W. 
comer of the large tomb. The tama¬ 
rind tree near the grave it much 
visited by singers, as the chewing of 
the leaves is alleged to impart a 
wonderful sweetness to the voice. 
Tansen was one of "The Nine Gems" 
of Akbar't Court. 

The Fort*.—The main tntranet to 
the fort it on the N.E. Flights of 
broad steps, alternating with pieces 
of paved level road, have been 
removed, and there b now a con¬ 
tinuous road. Arrangements for an 
elephant to ascend the steep incline 
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can be made at the foot in the cate 
of distinguished vbitors or State 
guests.' 

"The great fortress of Gwalior," 
said General Cunningham, "b situ¬ 
ated on a precipitous, flat-topped, and 
iMlated hill of sandstone,” which 
rises 300 ft. above the town at the 
N. end. but only 274 ft. at the upper 
gate of the principal entrance. The 
hill b long and narrow; ib extreme 
length from N. to S. b 11 m.. while 
its breadth varies from 600 ft. to 
2800 ft. The walb are from 30 ft. to 
33 ft. high, and the rock immediately 
below them b steeply but irregularly 
scarped all round the hill. 

The view from the fort b varied 
and extensive, but, except during the 
rainy season, when the hills are green, 
the general appearance of the country 
b brown and arid. To the N.. on a 
clear day, may be seen the gigantic 
tmple of Suhania, about 30 m. 
distant, and still farther in the same 
direction the red hiUs of Oholpur. 
To the W., and within gunshot, lies 
the long, flat-topped sandstone hill 
of Hanuman. with a basaltic peak at 
the N. end and a whitewashed temple 
on its slope, whence the hill has iu 
name. Beyond, far as the eye can 
reach, nothing b seen but range after 
ran^ of low sandstone hills. The 
conical peak of the Raipur hill lowers 
over the lower ranges in the S., and 
to the E. the level plains, dotted with 
villages, lengthen till they pass out 
of sight. On the plain below lies the 
Old City of Gwalior, encircling the 
N.E. end of the fortress, and to the 
S.. upwards of I m. distant, b the New 
City of Lashkar. 

The entrance b protected by six 
successive Gates which, begitming 
from below, are: 

The Atamglrt Gale, built by Mu’- 
Umad Khan, Governor of Gwalior, 
in 1660, and called after Aurangzeb. 
whose title as Emperor was Alamgir. 

It b quite plain, and the inscription b 
' PtnmMiaa b no lonavr required, 
t/iunuunhed vuttoes tign their names in 
■ •* the entisnee to the fort. A 

nomiiul fee of two sonas b charged for 
ochers. 
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oMilcraied. Inside is a small court- 
>' 4 nl and in open hall in which the 
Mutlim Governors sat to dispense 
justice. 

The Badalgark, or Hindola Gate, 
so called from the outwork Badalfarh, 
which was named after Badal Singh, 
the uncle of Man Singh. This gate 
it alto called Hindola, from kindol, 
“a isving,” which existed outside. It 
h a fine specimen of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture, contemporary with the Gujari 
Halace. An inscription on an iron 
plate which recorded its restoration 
by the Governor Saiyad 'Alam in 
1648 00 longer exists. 

Close under the rock to the right is 
the stately Gujari Palace, built by 
Man Singh for his favourite Gujari 
wife, Mriganaya, c. 1500. It 
measures 300 A. by 230 ft. and is 
two storeys high. It b built of hewn 
stone, and was once a very fine 
building. The Archaeological Museum 
contains Brahman and lain sculptures, 
inscriptions.' and miniature paintings. 
There is a fine set of copies of nine 
frescoes in the Caves of Bagh (p. 120). 
The Museum ’ b closed on Moodasa. 

The Bhalron, or Bansur Gate, which 
haa been removed, was the work of 
one of the earliest Kachhwaha Rabs. 
It svis called Bansur, from bansur, 
"archer" — literally a “bamboo- 
ipUtter"— from the guard of bow¬ 
men which had the charge of it. 

The Catttsh Cate was built by 
Gongar Singh, who ruled 1424 to 
1454. Outside b a small outsvork 
called Kabutar Kkana, or “pigeon- 
house." in which b a unk called 
Nur Sagar, 60 It by 39 ft- and 25 ft. 
deep. Here, too. b a Hindu temple 
ucred to the hermit Cwalipa, from 
whom the fort got iu name. It b a 
■mall, square, open pasrilioo. with a 
cupola on four pillars. There b abo 


' Usnlior w rich in bsiried cnonunwati; 
wwl cxodlcns week ms dons by tbs Stats 
Arcbacaloaicsl Department in the dim- 
tioo oC exesvatitm and preservation, 
notably at Matulaaor (p. U4). Chanden 
(tc 1M) and Ba«h (p. 1»>). . ^ , 

‘ Sea A GaHt to tht Arckarotatkal 
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a small mosque with a chronogram 
giving a date corresponding to 1664. 

Before reaching the Lakshman Gate 
b a temple hewn out of the solid rtKk 
and called Chalarbkujmantfir, "shrine 
of the four-armed," sacred lo Vishnu, 
inside which, on the left is a long 
inscription, dated Sambat 933—x-o. 
876. It b 12 ft square, with a portico 
in front 10 ft. by 9 ft, supported by 
four pillars. There b a tank here, and 
opposite to it the tomb of Taj NUam, 
a noble of the Court of Ibrahim Lodi, 
who was killed in asssuiting thb gate 
in 1518. An awkward flight of steps 
leads to the Sortk-easttm group of 
Jain Statues in a cliff (p. 149). The 
sculptures arc small, and unaccom¬ 
panied by inscriptions, and are. 
therefore, unimportant: some of the 
caves are large. Farther S.. on the 
face of the rock, are carvings of Maha- 
deva and hb consort and about fifty 
lingaffls. A colossal figure, ISj ft. 
high, of Siva slaying the demon 
Gaja. who bad assumed the body 
of an elephant, which b seen as a 
canopy at the top. b one of the oldest 
sculptures in Gwalior. 

The Haikiya Pour, or Elephant 
Gate, was built by Man Singb, and 
forms part of his palace. Here was 
the carving of an elephant, which 
Babur and Abul-Fozl praised. Inside 
the Hathiya Paur, and under the S. 
end of the Palace of Man Singh, was 
the Hawa Gate (now ronwved); a 
cool draught of ab justified the naine. 

Turning to the right on reaching 
the level of the fort, the five palaces 
under which the ascent has passed 
may be first visited. The first of these 
b the Maa Singh Palace (1486-1516. 
repaired in 1881). abo called the 
cut Mandlr, or Painted Palace, as 
"the wralU are covered with a pro¬ 
fusion of coloured tiles—bands of 
mosaic candelabra, Brahmani ducks, 
elephanu and peacocks—enamelled 
blue. |teen and gold, giving lo thb 
massive wall an unsurpassed charm 
and elcgaixx. The tiles of the great 
windowless S. wall poocM a brig*^ 
ocfs wid delicacy of lini unblcmiihco 
by the four centuries which they haw 
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weathered. Nowhere do I remember 
aoy architectural design capable of 
imparting similar lightness to a simple 
massive wall" (Rousselet).> The 
palace excited the admiration of 
Babur (1327). It is two storeys high, 
with two storeys of underground 
apartments, now uninhabitable from 
^ bats. Intended as cool apartments 
in the summer, they were used by the 
Moghuls as a State prison. The last 
Sultan of Ahmednagar died here 
(1600), and Aurangzeb confined his 
brother Murad in 1639 until he died 
in 1661. The E. face is 300 ft. long 
and 100 ft. high, and has five massive 
round towers, surmounted by open- 
domed cupolas, and connected at top 
by a battlement of singularly beauti¬ 
ful open lattice-worfc. The S. face is 
160 ft. long and 60 ft. high, with three 
round towers connected by a battle- 
i^t of lattice-work. The N. and W. 
sides are somewhat ruined. The rooms 
are arranged round two courts— 
small, but with singularly beautiful 
decoration. 

The yikramadltya Falare (1516), 
between the Man and Karan Pala^ 
is connected with them by narrow 
galleries. 

The Karan Palace should be called 
the Kirti Mandir. It is long and 
narrow, and of two storeys. It has 
one room 43 ft. by 28 (t, with a roof 
supported by two rows of pillars. 
There are smaller rooms on either 
side, and bathrooms below, with 
some fine plasier-worfc on the domed 
ceilings. Close by to the S. is a hall 
(1316) 36 ft. square, with a roof in 
ihe form of a Hindu dome, sup¬ 
ported on eight carved ribs, of which 
four spring from the side pillars and 
four from the angles of the building. 
Internally the top of the dotrte is a 
fiat square formed by the intersection 
of the ribs. The roof is flat, and once 
had a pavilion on iL 
The Mnslioi Jahaagiri and .Shah 
Jahaa Palaces at the N. end of the 
fort are of rubble plastered quite 
plain. 


w til Satin Prima. bv Louis 
Roussslst (Cbapcnsn It 


A little to the N.W. of them is the 
Johar tank, so called from the immol¬ 
ation of Rajput women, just before 
the fortress was taken by Altamish 
in 1232. On the W. wall slightly to 
the S., and just above the Dhonda 
Gate, are the ruins of the buildings 
known as the Nauchauki or Nine 
Cells, also used as a Slate prison in 
the time of the Moghul Emperors. 
The narrow, steep staircases leading 
to the dungrons can still be traversed. 

On a salient on the eastern verge 
of the rock, and a furlong to the S. of 
Man Singh's Palace, are the two 
Sasbahu temples, and from the walls 
nearby a fine view is obuined of the 
eastern clifl' of the fortress. The word 
Sas-bahu means “mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law,” two similar objects 
standing side by side. The larger temple 
is 100 ft. long by 63 ft. broad. An 
inscription in Sanskrit in the porch 
records that it was commeno^ by 
Raja Padmapala, of the Kachhwoha 
dynasty, and completed in 1093 by 
Raja Mohi Pal. hit brother. The en¬ 
trance is to the N., and the shrine to 
the S. The temple is now 70 (L high, 
but the spire (tikhara) hat dis¬ 
appeared. a^ it may have been 100 IL 
hi^. It stands on a richly carved 
plinth. There are figures of Vishnu 
over the main entrances, but the 
temple is probably Jain. The central 
hall is 31 ft. square. It is crowded with 
four massive pillars to aid in bearing 
the enormous weight of its great 
pyramidal roof. 

The smaller temple is cruciform, 
and a open on all four sides. The 
body is 23 ft. square, supported on 
twelve pillars. The plinth is 6 ft. high, 
and is decorated like that of the 
great temple. The pillars are round, 
with octagonal bases and bracketed 
capitals. The lower parts of the shafts 
in both temples are ornamented with 
groups of female dancers. They are 
fine specimens of the ornate style of 
mediaeval Hindu architecture. 

From this point it is necessary to 
cross again to the W. side, where the 
Teli-ka-maodir stands, passing the 
SuraJ Kund tank rn routr. This tank 
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II 350 ft. by 180 ft., Rnd i* bdiewd 
to bo the oldest resen-oir in the fori. 

The Tdi-ka-maodir ■ (probable 
date, 9th century; restored 1881-83) 
it 60 ft. square, with a portico pro¬ 
jecting 11 ft. on the E. side. The sides 
dope upwards to 80 ft., where the 
building ends in a horizontal ridge 
30 ft. long. It is the loftiest building 
in Gwalior. The doorway is 35 ft. 
high, and has a ftgure of Garuda over 
the centre. It was originally a Vishna- 
vite temple, but since the I5lh century 
it hu b^ Saivite. The name appears 
to be a corruption of Telaitfana, and 
from the Dravidian style of the spire. 

It hat been thought that the architect 
was a Telangana, or Teluga. The 
whole is covered with sculptures. The 
gateway in front of it was formed out 
of fragments found in the fort during 
restoration work in 1881-83. 

There are two tanks close to the 
cliff of the western Arwahi ravine, 
the Ek Khamba tank on the N. with 
a pillar in it, and the Chamar, close 
to which is the point, still called 
Ftringh! Pahar, of Captain Popham s 
escalade in 1780. 

At the S. point of the fort are inter¬ 
esting tanks (Dhobi Talao, Rani 
Talao, (Hiedi Talao) vvilh a viw of 
Lashkar. The military buildings in the 
S. portion of the Fort arc now used 
for a residential school, conducted on 
the lines of an English Public School. 

Returning from the S., past the 
Gangola tank, the route may be 
pursued past the Surai Kund to the 
gate which forms the entrance to 
the Arwahi ravine, on tlie farther 
side of which is the Mansarowar tank. 
The S. end of the ravine is closed by 
a wall with a double gate, near which 
are the wells which supply the fort 
with drinking water; and on either 
side of it. from the bottom of the 
steep descent from the N. gate, are 
the Jain statues of the Arwahi group. 

"These Rock Seulplures of Gwa¬ 
lior,'' wrote General Cunningham, 
“are unique in Northern India, as 
well for their number as for their 

' "Oilman"! Tample" i« Ferguiaoo't 
/wRaw ArMltttw. 2. IW. 


gigantic size. They arc all excavated 
in the sleep cliff immediately below 
the walls of the fortress, and are most 
of them easily accessible. There are 
small caves and niches in almost 
every place where the face of the 
rock is tolerably smooth and stwp. 
but the more prominent excavations 
may be divided into five principal 
groups, which 1 will designate accord¬ 
ing to their positions, as 1st, the 
Arwahi group; 2nd, the ^uth- 
westem group; 3rd. the North¬ 
western group; 4th, the North-eastern 
group; 5lh. the South-eastern group. 
Of these the first and the last, wftich 
are by far the most considerable both 
in number and size, are the only 
sculptures that have attracted trav¬ 
ellers." Most of them were mutilated 
by order of the Emperor Babur, 1527, 
only seventy years after they were 
made. Babur himself records the fact 
in his memoirs: “/ dirnttd these idols 
to be destroyed.” The statues, how¬ 
ever, were only mutilated, and the 
broken heads have since been re¬ 
placed by the Jains with coloured 
stucco. 

The Arwohi group consists of 
twenty-two principal figures, which 
are accompanied by six Inscriptions, 
dated Sambal 1497, 1510- *.D. 1440 
and 1453. during the sway of the 
Tomara Rajas. The chief statues are: 
No. 17 a colossal figure of Adinath. 
the first Jain pontiff, who is known 
by the symbol of a bull on the 
p^estal. This has a long inscription, 
dated 1440. in the reign of Dongar 
Singh. The largest figure, the colossus. 
No. 20. is 57 ft. high, six and a half 
times the length of the fool, which is 
just 9 ft. The extreme W. figure of 
this group. No. 22, is a sealed colossus 
upwards of 30 ft. high, of Nemnath, 
twenty-second Jain pontiff, known by 
a shell on the pedestal. 

•The South-wesleru group, iust 
outside the Arwahi wall, consists of 
five principal Jain figures. No. 2 is a 
sleeping female 8 ft. long, lying on her 
side, with her head to the S. an d fa ce 
to the W. No. 3 is a seated ^P 
of a mate and female with a child. 
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who arc Sidtlhartha and TrisaU. ibc 
reputed father and mother of the 
infant Mahavtra. the last of the 
twenty-four Jain pooUITs. The slee^ 
ing feinale also is probably intended 
fof Trisala.” S. of this group is the 
Gargai Gate (closed). A car should 
be ordered to the ravine exit, for the 
Jain iculptures on the S.E. face arc 
more than a mile from this point, by 
a road to Lashkar. and round to the 
last group. 


The Soath-ftisirrn group it the most 
important group of colossal statues 
which occupy the whole face of the 
cliff for upwards of t m. They arc all 
of dale I46S-7J. and arc the latest of 
such works in India- In many cases 
a screen-wall has been left in front 
of the shelves at at Ellora. The ubie 
gives details of each statue. 

The North-weilem group is best 
visited by passing round the N. tide 


of the city; the figures, however, arc 
insignificanL 

The New Qty. or Lashkar.—After 
Dsulat Rao Sdndia obtained posses¬ 
sion of Gsvalior in 1809. he pitched 
his comp to the S. of the fort, and a 
new dly (pop. 240.397 in 1951) still 
reuins the name of Lashkar, or The 
Comp. The Sarpfa, or Merchants’ 
Quarter, is the Chondni Cbauk of 
Gwalior. In the Phut Bagk are Ibc Jal 
Bllat and MoH Mahal Palaces. In the 


centre of Lashkar is the Jayaji Chauk 
and the Barak, or Old Palace. The 
King George Park close by contains 
a Hindu temple, a Muslim mosque, a 
Sikh gurdwara, a Tbcosophical lodge 
and a statue of Maharani Sankhya- 
raja Sahiba (d. 1919); also another 
Museum (1910). 

The water supply comet from Tigra 
reservoir, 9 m. W., on the Sank river. 

The later buildinp worthy of a 


CAVBs. S.-E. Caot^r. 


No. 


Front i^th and 

hcifM. 


Sctiunna. 


Nanm. 


Pocition. 


Hdtiii. 


Symbol. 


6 

0 

7 

$ 

0 

SO 


11 

IZ 

IS 


14 

U 

10 

IT 


10 

10 

20 

21 


Kect 

23X21 X 27 
lOxlOx 10 
10X12X17 

10x14x10 


20x12x10 
10x10x20 
21 X 10 x20 
lex 7x20 
lOx 7x15 


ISx 0x20 
01 X 10x20 
40x10x20 


20 X 10x32 
26x10x03 
24X22X34 
»0X 8X30 


10X10X00 
10X10X00 
12 X 8x2U 
27 x 85x15 


Adinath 
4 othm 
Adinath 
Nemnatb 
Adtnath 
Supadma 

Adifiaih 

Fifur* 

Female 

Chacxifa Prabha 
2 ochm 

Chandra IVabha 
Sambhunaih 
Natnnath 
Sambhunath 
Mahavtra 
Adinath 
Adinath 

Kamanath 
Shaixanach 
Adinath 
And 4 othtra 


Adioaih 


Standinc 


Sittinil 

Standi^ 

Sartinff 

Siandinc 

Lyina 

Standing 

Skting 

Stuxiing 

Silling 

Standing 

Sitting 

Sitting 

Standing 

Sittii^ 

Sitting 

Standing 


Fact 

ao 


7 

14 


IS 

20 

A 

21 

is 

12 

SI 

SI 

SI 


25 
»• 
30 

55 

26 
26 
26 
26 

56 
8 


Bun 

Wheel 

Sbeh 

Bun 

Lotua 


Ctvacenl 

Hone 

.Shell 

Horae 

IJon 

Bid! 


Goat 

Antelope 

Wheel 


Wheel 
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Wiil are ibe Duffcrln Sarai, the Jinsl 
Btlbling. the Jayajt Kao Memorial 
Hospital, and the Victoria Collntr, 
Maharaja Jayajl Rao’t Ctnolapk, the 
Electric Krlntitst Press, the General 
Past Office, the Theatre Hall, and the 
Market. The New Racc-coune. on 
the road connecting Laahkar and 
Morar. b used by the Owalior Sports 
Association for AlUndia and other 
matches. The old race-course was 
N.W. of Morar. 

The Madho Sagar Uke was for 
some time a flying-boat base. 

Lashkar presents a scene of the 
almost animation at the Dasehra 
festival in October procession to 
the State temple at the Gurki. also 
when the Muharram procession is 
held on the ninth day of the period 
of mourning annually observed by 
Shiah Muslims, in remembrance of 
the murder of Hosain at Kerbela in 
A.D. 680. In this a State Taziya is 
carried. 

From Gwalior three light railways 
run: one S.W. to Shlvpuri (74 m.), 
not far from which, in the Narwar 
lungle. Tantia Topi was captured on 
7th April 1859; a second N.E. to 
Bhlnd (53 m.). and the third W. by S. 
to Sabalgarh and Shcopur(124 m.). 

Shlrpori or SIpri (hotel: motor-car 
available), the summer headquarters 
of the Gwalior Rulers, lies on a 
plateau, 1300 fl. above sea-level, on 
the Agra-Bombay road; 73 m. from 
Gwalior, ai>d 61 m. from Jhaiui. by 
road. There is a handsome mauso¬ 
leum of the mother of the late Maha- 
riia; close to it is a natural spring, 
the Bhadaya Kund. Metalled roads 
run N. to Gwalior (74 m.), S. to 
Guna(61 m.), and E. to Jhansi (81 m.) 
The old and historic town of Narwar 
(Nalapura) can be reached by motor, 
26 m. to the N. The fort has a peri¬ 
meter of 5 m. and is 500 ft above the 
plain, with old guns. A Jait Khamba 
hu inscriptions of Tonura Ra)as. 

About 7 m. S. of Dholpur there is 
a bridge over the Chambal. 2714 fl. 
long, built of the famous red sand¬ 
stone of Dholpur, a ridge of which, 
from 560 ft to 1074 ft. above sea- 


level. runs for 60 m. through the 
territory, and has many quarries. The 
river is bordered by a labyrinth of 
ravines, some of which are 90 ft 
deep and extend to a distance of 4 m. 
from the river-banks. The floods of 
the river are very remarkable. The 
highest recorded flood above summer 
level rose no less than 97 ft. Higher 
up the river, in Kotah territory, a 
great hydro-electric scheme is con¬ 
templated. 

804 m. Dholpur (R.) is the chief 
town of the former Jat State of that 
nariK. The late Maharaj Rana,| who 
succeeded his brother in 1911, died as 
this book was going to Press. 

The Stale was created in 1805, 
when the Governor-General (George 
Barlow) gave the last Jat Rana of 
Gohad (a State founded in 1505), 
three of Scindia’s districts N. of the 
Chambal.and transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia. In 1658 Aurangzeb 
defeated his elder brother Dara 
Shikoh at Ran-ka-chabutra, 3 m. E. 
of Dholpur. and in 1707 Aurangzeb's 
sons, Aram and Mu'arram, con¬ 
tending for the crown, fought a 
great battle at the village of Bareta, 
near Dholpur. the former being 
killed and the latter becoming 
Emperor, with the title of Bahadur 
Shah. The palace of Dholpur is 
built of red sandstone. The High 
School is housed in a building origin¬ 
ally built as a mausoleum of Sadik 
Muhammad (d. 1597). a general of 
Akbar. A N.G. railway runs from 
Dholpur to Bari. 20 m., and to 
Tantpur (37 m.). 

Among other objects of archaeo¬ 
logical interest in Dholpur State are: 
(I) Shergarh fort, which is supposed 
to have been built some 3000 years 
ago by Raja .Maldeo. It was repaired 
and rebuilt by several Rajas in the 
later gerrerations. In 1540 Sher Shah, 
of the Sur dynasty, who drove 
Humayun out of India, restored it 
and gave it its present name of Sher¬ 
garh. It was la^y used by Maharaja 
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Rana Kirat Singh in ihc eariy part 
of the I9th century; but U crumbling 
away. (2) The fort of Bari, which 
was built by the Ghori King Firoz 
Shah in 1284. It is now used as head¬ 
quarters of the Bari Tahsil. (3) Khan- 
pur Mahal, which is situated some 
3 m. to the S. of Bari, and consists 
of a long and picturesque series of 
pavilions, the principal of which are 
enclosed by a wall. The Mahal was 
built for the Emperor Shah Jahan by 
Safl Khan Aria Khan, a local Man- 
sabdar. The palace was never occu¬ 
pied and gradually fell to pieces. 
The Oholpur Darbar has repaired 
and renovated some pavilions. Below, 
on Talshahi lake, duck shoots are 
sometimes held by the Maharaj 
Rana. (4) Mach Kund, a historical 
tank surrounded by temples both 
andent and modem, the older falling 
to pieces. It is considered to be a 
sacred place, and its name is traced 
back to a Raja Mach, twenty-fourth 
of the Surajbansi. who reigned nine 
generations before the birth of Sri 
Ramchandra. (5) Ram Sagar. This 
is an extensive irrigation tank con¬ 
structed by Maharaj Rana Ram 
Singh (1901-11) to supply water to 
Ihc surrounding villages in Tahsil 
Bari. Around Ram Sagar is a sanc¬ 
tuary in which tigers and other wild 
animals may be seen moving about 
quite regardless of man. 

*35 m. from Bombay. Agra Can- 
tooment suiion where travellers by 
this route alight for the hotels (Route 
13). The Central Ry. runs through 
the Raja-ki-Mandi station (where 
there is a branch to Agra city) to 

*6* m. Muttra Junction (p. 203) 
passing Slkaadra (p. 222). From 
Muttra the line continues as in 
Route 12 to 

957 m. DEI.HI Main Station 
(Route 14). 
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BOMBAY to DELHI by Sural. 
Broach, .Mlyagom (for Dabhoi), 
Baroda and Ahnadahad, by broad- 
gauge; theiKe by metre-gauge of 
the Western Ry. to Delhi (849 m.) 
by .Mehsana. Paianpur. Abu Rood 
(for .Ml Abu), .Marwar Junction 
(for Luai Junction, branch line to 
Hyderabad. Smd and Karachi). 
Jodhpur Merta Road (for Bikauir). 
Aimer, Phairra Junction. JAIPUR. 
Baodikui Junction. Alwar, Rrwari. 
and Gurgaon. 

Both the “Saurashtra Mail** (Route 
11) and the “Gujarat Mail.” start 
from the Central station of Bombay 
and run over the broad-gauge line 
of the former B.B. and C.l. Ry. This 
railway was opened from Bulsar to 
Ahmadabad in 1860-63 and was 
brought into Grant Road in 1864, 
being extended to CThurch Gale in 
1870. There was also a terminus at 
Colaba. but the line from Church 
Gate was dismantled (1933) to give 
access to Back Bay. From Ahmad¬ 
abad the journey to Delhi b con¬ 
tinued over the metre-gauge line rfa 
Marwar Junction, to Ajmer. Jaipur, 
Bandikui, Alwar and Rewarj. Total 
distance to Delhi 845 m. 

At Marwar Junction the Jodhpur 
State railways branch otf, and pas¬ 
sengers for Karachi and Sind used 
formerly to proceed this way, but 
sitKe partition the railway has bMn in¬ 
terrupted at the Pakblan frontier, and 
the mail train now slops at Banner. 

6 m. .Mahim station, where the 
railway crosses a causeway connect¬ 
ing the bland of Bombay with the 
island of Salselle. There was a Portu¬ 
guese fort here. The Mahim cause¬ 
way was constructed (1864) largely 
at the expense of the first Lady 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 
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At 29 m. the railway crosses the 
Uuscin creeks: the S. bridge is 
4}l3n.loag(l864)andtheN. 1611 ft 

44 m. the Vaitumi river (near Virar) 
crossed again at AS m. 

lOS m. Daman Road station 
iP.W.D.B.) (permit from Executive 
tngineer. Surat). Daman (Damlo) is 
1 little over 148 s<). m. in area, and 
consists of three separate portions. 
Dsniko. Dadra. and Nagar Haveli. 
It was seized by the Portuguese in IS3t, 
and finally was ceded by Bahadur 
Shah of Cu>aral in I $59 in return 
for an alliance. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment is now pressing for its rendition, 
along with the other Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions in India. The town (of historic 
Interest) is situated on the Datnio 
Gangs river, with a bad bar and a 
loadstead. but in the days of small 
ships had a very considerable trade. 
In the main fort. Damlo Grande 
(once a Diocese), on the leA bonk, are 
ruins of monasteries and two churches 
and also the bouses of the Governor 
and his staff and the public offices. 
Tbe smaller fort of St Jerome, 
opposite, is more modem. At Damio 
Paquena (7^ m.) on this bank is a 
Guitoms Inspection Bungalow, per¬ 
mit from Assistant Commissioner, 
Salt, at Surat 

III m. Udvada station. Remark¬ 
able as containing the oldest Parsi 
ucred (Ire in India. It is said to have 
been originally brought from Persia 
by the Parsis. and first kindled at Uiu 
IB A.D. 700. The Firc-tcmple is modem. 

At 118 m. is the Par river. 

121 m. Bulsar station. Near it is the 
tillage of Tithol. on the seacoost 
•here many inhabitants of Guiarat 
msort in the hot season. There are 
line sands. Motor service from 
Bulur E. to Dharampur (18 m.); 
WilKMi Hills (34 m.). bdght 2300 ft.; 
also to Nasik (95 m.). 

At 126 m. is the Auranga river. 

145 m. Navsari station. The bead- 
luartert, from the earliest days, of 
•he Parsi community. Here the Zoro- 
istrian Priesthood receive their initia- 
bon and coofirmatioa. There are sana- 
ioria for Parsis at Moradiand Umreth. 
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At 150 m. is the Pooma river, and 
at 156 m. the Mmdhola river. 

163 m. Sural station (pop. 1951. 
222.884; R.. D.B.. 2 m.). The name 
is connected with Saurashira, or 
Soralh. a term applied to the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, which occurs In the 
Makahharata and the Perlplia, and 
which has now been revived by inde¬ 
pendent India. It is variously inter¬ 
preted os meaning the “good land’* 
or “the land of the Suras.” Surat hod 
a large trade in 1600, and even in 
1796. after tome decline, held 800.000 
people, tbe port being much fre¬ 
quented by European traders. 

Situated on the River Tapti, it is 
surrounded on the land side by a wall 
about St m. in circuit, with twelve 
gates. Except the main street, running 
from the station road to the castle, 
tbe streets in Surat are narrow and 
tortuous, and some of them still bear 
marks of the great fire in 1837, which 
raged for nearly two days. Again in 
1889 a fire broke out. which raged 
over twelve hours and destroyed 
much of the dty. Besides fires, Surat 
hat suffered severely from floods. 

About the 12th century the Parsis. 
who were driven from Persia 5(X) 
years before and bad settled in Sanjan. 
70 m. S. of Surat, found their way 
here. In 1512 the Portuguese sacked 
the then open town. On the 26th 
Febmary 1573 it surrendered to 
Akbar after a siege of one month and 
seventeen days. Under the Moghuls, 
as the "Gateway of Mecca,” it be¬ 
came a port of primary imporunce 
for trade and pilgrim traffic: and 
tbe Banyas of Surat grew fabulously 
wealthy. Tbe English began to trade, 
and in 1612 the Moghul Emperor 
sent a farmait authorising on English 
envoy to reside at his court, and 
opening to English subje^ the trade 
at Surat.' In 1615 Captain Downlan, 
with four ships, mounting eighty 
guns, defeated the Portuguese fleet. 

' Tbcr« is in excellent sccouia (with 
UlustntiotM) of ihe Sunt (setotv tn InitM 
Bttimanrt in Wtilrm Imha, by H. U. 
Rswluwon (Oxford, IMU). 
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consisting of four galleons, three 
other large ships, and sixty smaller 
vessels, mounting in all 134 guns. 
This victory off Swally at “Bloody 
Point" was decisive in establishing 
British superiority over the Portu¬ 
guese. 

Dutch trade commenced in 1616, 
and for some years competed suc¬ 
cessfully with the English there. The 
French Factory was not founded till 

1668, when the agenu of the French 
E.I. Company (1664) settled at Surat. 
On the 5th January of the same year 
the prosperity of Surat received a 
severe blow from Sivaji, the founder 
of the Mahratta Empire, who with 
4000 hone surprised the city, and 
plundered it for six days. The de- 
fenden of the English Factory, under 
Sir George Oxenden, President 1663- 

1669, defied him and recommended 
Sivaji to “save the labour of his 
servants running to and fro on 
messages, and come himself with all 
his army," and in the end were leA 
unassailed. Their courageous defiance 
so pleased Aurangreb that be sent 
Oxenden a robe of honour, and 
granted the English a reduction in 
customs. The walls of Surat up to 
this time were of mud, but they were 
now ordered to be built of brick. 

In 1687 the Presidency of the 
English Factory was transferred to 
Bombay from SuraL In 1698 the 
E.I. Company became faced with 
an English rival as the New London 
Company obtained a Charter, and 
on the 19th of January 1700 Sir 
Nicholas Waite. President for the 
New Company, arrived at Surat. 
A struggle between the Companies 
continued till 1708. when they were 
united. This marked a new era for 
the English at Sural, then the greatest 
emporium of W. India. The factory 
of the New Company is now occu¬ 
pied by the Irish Presbyterian Mission. 
A dock was built (1720). and in 1723 
there were two British shipyards. In 
1735 an Indiaman was lauiKhed. 

In 1759 the Nawab of Surat, by 
misgovemment and oppression of 
the Company's ofheers, provoked a 


conflict. The townspeople welcomed 
the attack, which was delivered near 
Athwa village, and resulted in the 
complete defeat of the Nawab's 
troops. He then signed a treaty by 
which the castle and fleet were made 
over to the British for a yearly 
stipend of Rs. 2(X),000. This arrange¬ 
ment was confirmed by the Emperor at 
Delhi, and the British authority was 
firmly established in Surat, which was 
definitely taken over in 1800. In 1842 
the lost titular Nawab died without 
a direct heir, and the flag of Delhi was 
removed from the castle. 

The Castle stands at the point 
where the Tapti bridge abuts on the 
bonks of the river. It was erected by 
Khudawand Khan about 1546, and 
is a bnck building with walls about 
8 n. thick, much modernised. There 
is a good view of the city and river 
from the S.W. bastion. Over the E. 
gateway is an inscription, and adjoin¬ 
ing it is the well-kept Vietoria Garden, 
of 8 acres. The adjoining church was 
consecrated by Bishop Heber in 
April 1825. 

The remains of the original CnglUh 
Factory are near the way to the Kata- 
ragam Gate, close to the river, on the 
N. side of the city. It b doubtful 
whether, in spite of tbe tablet to that 
effect, the house occupies the actual 
site. Near it b tbe PoriugMse Factory, 
where some records are still kept. A 
wooden cross marks tbe site of the 
church. Close to thb are the vacant 
sites of the French Lodge (abandoned 
in 1723 for Mahi) and the Periian 
Factory. The Dutch Factory was 
outside. There b a fine view of tbe 
town from the Clock Tower. 

The English Cemetery, N. of tbe 
city, on the Broach road, should be 
visited. To the right on entering, b 
the massive mausoleum of Sir George 
Oxenden, President of Surat and 
Bombay, who died on t4th July 
1669. and bb brother Cbristopber 
(d. 1639). Tbe structure b composed 
of two tombs. Tbe first, a domed 
building with four pinnacles at tbe 
comers, was erected over the grave 
of Christopher, and a Latin inscrip- 
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lion in the old Englhh character. 
>ntten by hi» brother, placed 
miidc on a small marble slab. On the 
death of Sir George, it was enclosed in 
another building, similar in style, but 
two-storeyed, and surmounted by a 
dome which resembles an open cross. 

In the upper compartment is a large 
marble tablet bearing an inscription. 
CloK by is another tomb, supposed 
to be that of Gerald Aungier (d. 30th 
June I677t. Oxenden’s successor; it 
remained for years without an inscrip¬ 
tion, but now bears a tablet. Out of 
<00 tombs, ranging in date from 
1646 to the middle of the 19th century. 
o>er seventy are In memory of chil¬ 
dren under the age of five. 

The adjoining Dotch Cemetery con¬ 
tains huge monuments. The most 
stnliing is that of "His High Nobility" 
Baron Adriaan van Recde (d. 15th 
December 1691 (. "Commissary for 
India of the United Netherlands East 
India Company, representing in that 
capacity the Assembly of the Noble 
Lords of the Seventeen." who was 
the author of the Horiia Malabancui 
and the collector of valuable books 
and curiosities which he sent to 
Holland. The tomb consists of a 
double cupola of immense dimensions 
vith a gallery above and below, sup¬ 
ported on handsome columns. It was 
formerly decorated with frescoes, 
escutcheons and passages from Scrip¬ 
ture, and its windows were lilted with 
wood-carving. A bill is extant charg¬ 
ing the Dutch Company with Rs. 6000 
for mere repairs. It will be noticed 
that m the inscription, which is in 
Dutch, "Cochim" and "Souralte" are 
engraved in capital letters and "bom- 
hai" in small ones. Near the Dutch 
cemetery is the Armenian cemetery, 
with many well-carved stones, having 
inscripiions in the Armenian lan¬ 
guage. All the cemeteries are kept in 
good order at the expense of Govern¬ 
ment. 

The chief Moaques of Sural arc; 

I. Khwaja Diwan Sahib's Mosque 
built about 1530. He n said to have 
come to Sural from Bokhara, and to 
have lived to the age of 1 16. 2. The 


Nau Salyad Mosque, "Mosque of the 
Nine Salyads." on the W. bank of 
the Gopi Lake. 3. The Salyad Idrus 
Mosque, in Salyadpura. with a 
minaret, one of the roost conspicu¬ 
ous objects in Surat; it was built in 
1639 in honour of the ancestor of the 
present Kazi of Sural. 4. The Mirza 
Sami Mosque, built in 1540 by Khuda- 
wand Khan, who constructed the 
castle. 

The Tombs of the Bohras deserve 
a visit. There are two chief l*arsl 
Hre-lcmplrs, built in 1823. The Hindu 
sect of the Wallabhacharis has three 
temples. The Swani Narayan temple, 
with three white domes, is visible all 
over the dty. In the two old templet 
in the Ambaji ward the shrines w 
15 ft. underground, a sign of Muslim 
persecution. The Shraiaks. or Jains, 
have forty-seven temples, some 200 
years old. There are several Colton 
Milb in Sural. Gold and silver wire 
and spangle manufacture and brocade 
work are important industries; while 
carved sandalwood and inlaid wxirk 
are still manufactured to soim 
extent. Silk weaving is the chief 
"home industry." 

Beyond the Hope Bridge (3 ro.) is 
Randfr, built on the site of a very 
ancient Hindu city (200 B.C.), de¬ 
stroyed by the Muslims in 1225. The 
Jam! Masjid sunds on the site of the 
principal Jain temple. In the fagade 
the bases of the Jain coIuihm are still 
visible, and the doorstep is reputed 
to be a great idol placed head down¬ 
wards. In another mosque are the 
wooden columns and domes belong¬ 
ing to a Jain temple, the only wtsoden 
remains of the kind in India. 

Besides the three cemeteries ip the 
city, there was another place of inter- 
noent for Europeans at Swally tSuvali) 
the old seaport of Sural, about 12 ni. 
W„ outside the mouth of the Tapti. 
Here, according to bis friend Edward 
Terry, chaplain to Sir Thomas Roe's 
embassy to the court of Jahangir, 
was the grase of Thomas Coryal, the 
"English Fakir" and author ^ 
“Coryat's Crudities," who tramped 
OD fool from London to India. Iimil- 
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ing his expenses to twopence a day, 
which he procured by begging. From 
the Moghul Court at Ajmer (p. 175) 
he walked to Surat, where he arrived 
desperately ill with dysentery and 
died in Dmmber 1617. All trace of 
his grave has disappnred, although 
local tradition Identihes it with a 
moaument in the Muslim style at 
Rajgari, a village near Swally. At 
Jajira. not far from Swally. is a light¬ 
house on the N. bank of the Tapli, 
near the mouth of the river; and 
adjoining it is a tomb with a high 
dome which bears no inscription but 
is known at Vaux's Tomb. Vaux was 
Deputy-Governor of Bombay and 
was drowned with hit wife in 1697 
by the upsetting of their boat on the 
river. 

Near Swally it the little Kaside 
village of Dumas, the residence of the 
Nawab of Sachin, who. like his 
relative, the Nawab of Janjira (44 m. 
below Bombay on the coast), is 
descended from the Sidi (Abyssinian) 
admirals of the coast. 

The Tapti Valley Ry. (opened 1900) 
runs from Surat to Amainer (147 m.) 
through Naodurbar; continued by 
the Central Ry., 35 m., to Jalgaon 
(p. 33). 

After leaving Surat the TapU or 
Tapi rittr it crossed by a bridge 
1863 ft. long (no roadway). 

From (194 m.) AakUtwar Junction 
a branch runs (41 m.) N.E. to Rajpiph 
capital of the former Raipipla Stale 
whose late Ruler was well known in 
English racing circles. 

Close to Broach the Narbada or 
Narmad.) rittr is passed by the Silver 
Jubilee bridge (1935), consisting of 
16 spans of 280 ft. (no roadway). 

2()0 m. Broach {BJijroch) Junction 
(R., D.B.) is a place of extreme anti- 
quity. The author of the Prrlplui, 
e. A.D. 210, mentions Broach under 
the name of Barugaaa. It was then 
ruled by a feudatory Gurhara Prince, 
and subsequently fell under the rule 
of the Solankis. in the 10th century. 
It is mentioned by Voramihira, a 
Hindu astronomer (6th century). The 
Muslims bad appeared in the Stb 


century from Sind, and ruled Broach 
from 1297 to 1772. 

In 1613 it was visited by Aldwortb 
and Withington, English merchants; 
and in 1614 a house was hired for a 
factory. The Dutch set up a factory 
in 1617. The Nawab did not meet 
obligations, and on the 14 th of 
November 1772 British troops 
stormed the place with the loss of 
their commander. Brigadier David 
Wedderbum. whose tomb is at the 
N.W. comer of the fort. It was made 
over in 1783 to Madhava Rao 
Sdodia; but on the 29th of August 
1803 Broach was again token by the 
British and annexed. 

The city covers a strip of land 2i m. 
long and { m. broad, hence by its 
inhabitants it is called Jibb, or “the 
tongue.” The Fort stands on a hill 
more than 100 (1. above the river, and 
a massive stone wall lines the river- 
bank for about I m. The streets of 
the city are narrow and some of them 
steep. The Jomi Masjid, lying at the 
E. foot of the fort, it an old Jain 
temple. At the W. cod of the city is 
the spacious Tdgah. or the Mu^m 
place of worship on the Td festivals. 
Farther on are the bungalows of 
Government ofliccrt and wealthy 
citizens. At the farthest end, at the 
place called “Krusi,” is the Rothfeld 
Garden, on the high bank of the 
river. 

The Dutch tombs are 2 m. W. of 
the fort, and tome 100 yd. olf the 
road. led. Two of them are from 
16 fl. to 20 fl. high. Opposite the 
Dutch tombs are 6vc Towtrt of 
Siltact, one of them about 15 ft. 
high. The second tower is still in use. 

On the N.W. tide of the city, at a 
distance of I m., it the tomb of Bawa 
Rahan, and a mosque situated on an 
isolated high hillock. 

Outside the E. gate, on the river 
bonk, is the Temple of Bhrigii RiM. 
from whom the town got the name 
of Bhrigukachba. contracted into 
Bharoch. The Parsi surname of 
Bharucha denotes a man of Broach. 

Broach is celebrated for its long- 
stapled cotton; there arc spinning 
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and weaving milli. besides ginning 
and colton-pressing facioriet. 

to m. to the E. of Broach is the 
celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
.Saklalirtb. on the N. or right bank 
of the Narbada. Here a legendary 
Chanakya. King of Ujiain, was 
purified of his sins, having arrived 
by sailing down the Narbada in a 
boat with black sails, which turned 
white on bis reaching Suklatirtb. 
Here, loo, Chandragupta and his 
Minister Chanakya, were cleansed 
from the guilt of murdering his pre¬ 
decessor, and here Chamund, king 
of Anhiiwara, in the eleventh century, 
ended his life as a penitent. TTiere are 
three sacred waters-the Kavi. the 
Hunkareswar. and the Shukal; at the 
vecond is a temple with an image of 
Vishnu. 

Opposite Mangicswar, I m. up¬ 
stream from Suklatirth, is an island, 
in which was a famous Banyan Trer, 
called the Kabir wad. or "the fig-tree 
of Kabir,” from whose toothpick it 
is uid to have originated. Forbes, 
who visited Broach l77b-SJ, and was 
the fint Collector (1805), says, in his 
Ortental Memoirs (t. p. 26), that it 
enclosed a space within its principal 
Stems 2000 ft. in circumference. It 
had 350 large and 3000 small trunks. 
»nd had been knosvn to shelter 7000 
®<n. Bishop Heber, in April 1825, 
wrote that, though much hod been 
washed away, enough remained to 
jssakc it one of the most noble groves 
in the world. A small temple marks 
the spot where the original trunk 
grew. 

325 m. .Miyagam Junction for a 
system of narrow-gauge railways 
(2 6') radiating from Dabhoi. 

DaUiol Jnnctlaa, 20 m. E. from 
Miyagam. is a town of the former 
“woda State, birthplace of the 
^jaral style of Hindu architecture. 
The fort it said to have been built by 
the Vaghela king of Patan or Anhil- 
^ra (p. 167). Jayasimha Siddbaraja 
Chapotkaba or Chavana. in the IJth 
century. There arc four gates. 

On the Baroda Gate, 31 ft. high, 
with pilasten on cither side, the carv¬ 


ings represent the incarnation of 
Vishnu, and nymphs sporting with 
makras or crocodiles. Near this are 
colonnades in the fort walls affording 
shelter to the garrison. The S.. or 
Nandod. Gate is 29 ft. high and 16 ft. 
4 in. wide. Trees have grown in the 
walls and fractured them with their 
thick roots. The Hira (diamond) 
Gate, on the E., is 37 ft. high and a 
marvel of minute carving. About 10 ft. 
up. in the N. face of the centre, a man 
and woman are carved, 4 ft. high, 
standing with a tree between them, 
like represenutions of Adam and 
Eve. To the left is the figure of a devil. 
High in the centre face is an elephant, 
under which the builder of the gate 
is said to have been interred. Outside 
is the Vaijaiurtha shrine. On the N. 
side of the town is the former palace. 
On this side there is the Mori Gate. 
On the left, looking out from inside 
the lower, is the temple of Mata Kali, 
a wondrous example of carving, 
which is now rather worn by the 
weather. 

From Dabhoi Junction a branch 
railway runs 10 m. S. to Chaadod 
station, a celebrated place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, owing to its situation at 
the confluence of the Sarbada and 
the Or. Thousands flock there every 
full moon. 

Another line runs from Dabhoi 
23 m. E. to Bodeli. and to Cbota 
Udaipur (46 m.), the capital of the 
former Slate of that name (not to be 
confused with the great Rajput Stale 
of Udaipur or Mewar). Other lines 
go W, from Dabhoi to Baroda and 
Jambusar, and N. to Timba Road. 

244 m. from Bombay is B.ARODA * 
(D.B., t m., R.), capital of the Gaek- 
war. The Slate used to cover an area 
of 8164 St), m., but in 1948 was 
absorbed into the Indian Union and 
lost its separate identity. 

W. of the railway station ate situ¬ 
ated the residences of many high 
officials, and the combined Stale 
Guest-House and Hotel. E. of the 
sution is the city (pop. 211,413 in 
1951), with the College, affiliated to 
BomtMy University. Museum and 
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Picture Gallery (1894) in the Victoria 
Diamond Jubilee Institute, the Baritda 
(itneral Hospital, the Stair Oficri 
and Library, the Juna Kot, etc. The 
Visbvamitri river flous between the 
railway station and the city, and is 
spanned by four stone bridges. 

The city it intersected at right 
angles by wide thotoughrares, which 
meet in a market-place, where there 
it a square Muslim pavilion, a clock 
lower, and the old Nazar Bagh Palace 
(1721) with a Shish (mirror) Mahal. 
One gold and one silver gun of the 
State are kept in the L.F. Battery. The 
gold gun contains 280 Ib. weight of 
solid gold, and is drawn by splendid 
milk-white bullocks stabled hard by. 
The l.aluhinl Vilas Palace it built in 
the Indo-Saracenic style of archi¬ 
tecture. 

N. of the city are the former 
British Cantonmtnt and RetUeney. 
The Aapllcan Church was consccrat^ 
by Bishop Hebcr in 1825. and in 1838 
was almost entirely rebuilt. There is a 
good public garden with a zoological 
collection on the banks of the river, 
between the Cantonment and the city. 

Baroda is supplied with water from 
the artificial A/wa Lake, 12 m. distant, 
completed in 1890. The aerodrome 
(1937) is at Harsi. Free education hat 
been compulsory since 1904. 

The palace of Makarpora is 4 m. 
S. of (be city. The Saulukhi H'eO, 
50 yd. N., is a fine structure of the 
Baoli class. 

The Booth, in Guiaral. ore large 
wells. According to Mr A. Forbes, in 
bis work on Gujarat, the Ras Mala: 
“Some are large circular wells con¬ 
taining gallcricd apartments; others 
are more properly described as irooi. 
or baolis. The wao is a large edifice, 
of a picturesque and stately, as well 
as peculiar, character. Above the 
level of the ground a row of four or 
five open pavilions, at regular dis¬ 
tances from each other, it alone 
visible: the roofs are supported on 
columns, and are. in the structures 
of the Hindu timet, pyramidal in 
form. The entrance to the woo it by 
one of the end pavilions; thence a 


flight of steps descends to a landing 
immediately under the second dome, 
which is now seen to be supported by 
two rows of columns, one over the 
other. A second flight of steps con¬ 
tinues the descent to a similar landing 
under the third pavilion, where the 
screen is found to be three storeys in 
height. In this manner the dcK-enl 
continues stage by stage, the number 
of the columns increasing at each 
pavilion, until the level of (he water 
is at last reached. The last flight of 
steps conducts to the most adorned 
ponion of the woo, an octagonal 
structure, in thu position necessarily 
several storeys high, with a gallery 
at each storey, and covered by a dome. 
The structure, which is sometimes 
80 yd. in length, invariably terminates 
in a circular well.” Another fine baoli 
may be seen at Adolal near Ahmed- 
abad (p. 160). 

The broad-gauge line of the 
Western Ry., the route from Bombay 
to Delhi (865 m.). (urns N.E. to 
Champancr Road, 267 m.; Ratlam. 
404 m.: Nagda. 434 m.: Kotah. 570 m. 
and Muttra. 771 m.. where it con- 
nccu with the Central Ry. (Route 12). 
An excursion to Champoner and 
Pavagadh and another to Dabhoi 
can be made. 

The main broad-gauge to Ahmcd- 
abad continues to 

259 m. Mahi river, bridge 1748 ft. 
long. 

266 m. from Bombay, Anand 
Junction, known for its creamery. 

(a) A branch line runs N.E. to 
Codhra, 49 m. (p. 201). 

At 19 m. (D.B.) I)akor station, 
(here are a large lake, and a temple 
with an image much venerated by 
(he Hindus, with a pilgrimage in 
October and November. 

About 20 m. N. of Dakar is the 
walled town of Kapadvanj (below). 

Midway between (be (wo places are 
the hot springs of IjNuadra. the 
highest temperature being 115'. The 
water is slightly sulphurouv and is 
efficacious in skin diseases. 

At 33 m. is the Mahi river bridge. 
1920 n. long. 
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Ifr) Another line runs S.W. 14 m. 
to the town of Pcilad, and 33 nt. to 
('amlwy, capital of a former Muslim 
Stale. 

This port of Ahmedabad is of great 
antiquity, described by the Arab 
traveller Mavudi in a.o. 913 as stand¬ 
ing on the shores of a deep bay sur¬ 
rounded by towns, villages, farms, 
cultivated 5elds, trees and gardens. 
It was governed by the kings of 
Anhilwara (the modem Patan) up to 
1400. Muslim writers then called it 
the “first city in Hind." The beauty 
and wealth of the country led to its 
invasion by Ala-ud-din in 1304, when 
the city was plundered and its temples 
destroyed. 

Cambay reached the height of its 
glory about 1600. The Muslim Kings 
of Gujaral (1485-1535) are often 
known as “Kings of Cambay." In 
the second canto of HmUhras (1674) 
mention is made of the "Prince of 
Cambay," whose “daily food it a^ 
and basilisk and load." In 1583 letters 
carried by Pitch. Lcedet and New¬ 
berry from Queen Elizabeth, were 
addressed to .Akbar, as king of Cam- 
bay. The Portuguese and Dutch had 
already established factories here: 
in 1613, when the English appeared, 
it was still a flourishing city, and. 
although declining os Surat increased 
in importance, the factory continued 
to 1722. It was plundered more than 
once by the Mahrattos; at the saiiM 
iiriK the entrance to the harbour 
began to sill up. and it is now un¬ 
important. 

Cambay was formerly a stronghold 
of the Jains, and still possesses some 
of their MSS., second only to those 
*1 Patan. The Jumi MasJlJ (1325). 
built with fragriKnts of Jam and 
Hindu temples, contains the tomb 
of Imnir Ahmed Kaiarani. The 
Nawab’t Koikl (residence) was the 
old English factory. 

The town is celebrated for the 
manufacture of agate, cornelian and 
ony* ornaments. 

The main line continues from 
Anand to 

277 m. .Nadiad Junction. A branch 


line (metre-gauge) rutu N. to Kapad- 
vanj. 28 m. (D.B.), noted for its 
glo^ soap amd leather jars for ghl. 
Nadiad is the most important town 
in the Kaira district. 

288 m. Mrhmadabad and Kaira 
Road station. Mehmadabad was 
founded by Mahmud Bigara, Sultan 
of Gujerat, in 1479. There is a fine 
tomb li m. E. of the town, built in 
1484 in honour of Mubarak Saiyad, 
a Minister of .Mahmud. A double 
veranda and screens of tracery give 
a subdued light. Mahmud Bigara also 
constructed the Bhamara Baoli (well), 
which is passed on the wray to the 
tomb. It has two stone arches, on 
which it was said the king's swing was 
hung. It is 74 ft. long by 24 (t. broad, 
is entered by four winding stairs, and 
has eight underground chambers. 

Kaira, 7 m. (public conveyances), 
is said to date from 1400 B.C. Chalu- 
kya copperplate grants show (hat 
the city was in existence in (he 5tb 
century. The chief industry is printing 
cloth for saris and other native gar¬ 
ments. In the centre of the town is (he 
Court House, a building with ptllan 
of a Creek order. Near it is a Jain 
temple, with beautiful dark wood 
carving. Kaira wiu formerly of im¬ 
portance, being on the main route 
from Cambay to N. India, and the 
boundary of British possessions. It 
was a large military CantoniiKni of 
the Gaikwar's sub^diary force, but 
proved unhealthy. The large church 
was consecrated by Bishop Heber in 
1822. and had a beautiful bell, since 
removed to St Paul's Church, Poona. 

The Nilgai iPortax pktat). ante- 
ope (Antilapf htzoartiea), and Indian- 
gazelle {(iaztUa BennrilU) are com¬ 
mon. The Sarus (Atdea Antigoaa) 
is a tall grey crane with a crimson 
head. Wild-fowl, bustard iEapodoiis 
Edwardsil) and Oorican {Sjrpheolides 
aarilut). partridges and quails, sand- 
grouse, plovers and bitterns and green 
pigeon, are found everywhere. The 
mahscer {Barbuz Masai} is found 
in the Mahi, Vatrak. Meshwa, and 
Sabarmati rivers, and aflbrds excellent 
sport. 
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At 292 0 ). is the Vatrak rivef. 

306 m. Ahmadabad (strictly correct 
spellint, but usually spelt Ahme- 
dabad) Junction * (alt. 180 ft.). 
The “Saurasbtra Mail" proceeds 
along the broad-gauge section to 
Viramgatn (Route 11), but connects 
with the metre-gauge Delhi Mail, 
drawn up alongside. 

This ramous old city ' (pop. 788,310 
in 1931) covers 2 sq. m. on the left 
bank of the Sabarmati river. The 
remains of an old arall, with twelve 
gateways, surround iL No one should 
pau this ancient capital, the strong¬ 
hold of the Norihera Jains, without 
breaking the journey (four hours) to 
visit the Jami Masjid, the Tombs of the 
Quteiu and the Rani Sipri Mosque. 

Ahmadabad. once the greatest city 
in Western India, is said to have been 
from 1573 to 1600 the "handsomest 
town in Hindustan, perhaps in the 
world." In Sir Thomas Roe’s time, 
1615, “it was a goodly city as large 
as London.” It was founded in 1411 
by Sultan Ahmad I, second King of 
Gujarat, who mode Asaval, the old 
Hindu town, now included in the 
S. part of the dty. hit capital. It 
passed through two periods of great¬ 
ness, two of decay, and one of revival; 
it recovered under the Moghuls; from 
1709 to 1779 it dwrindlcd with them; 
and it hat again increased. It is 
now a main centre of the cotton 
trade and manufacture. The Can¬ 
tonment and Aerodrome lie 3| m. 
N.E. of the city from the Delhi Gate. 

It is hard to account for the scant 
attention paid to Ahmadabad by 
modern travellers from Europe unless 
its reputation as an industrial centre, 
and the fact that there has been pro¬ 
hibition there since 1938 has deterred 
them. Although Jahangir b said to 
have called it Gardabad (the city of 
Dust) it certainly ranks high amongst 
the cities of India for the beauty and 
extent of its architectural remains.' 

' Map facet p. 165. 

* Tba amphat dctaila of the architecture 
of Ahmadabad win be found in a volunic 
of the Arckmtcl. Shrrrjr </ ,V. /ad^ by 
Or Burg am 


Its architecture is an interesting and 
striking example of the combination 
of Hindu and Saracenic forms. The 
Jain fttdlnfplacts for birds, colled 
"parabdis" which at the first glance 
look like pigeon-houses, may be seen 
in many of the streets, and are a 
peculiar feature. Many of the houses 
in the streets have fronts beautifully 
ornamented with wood-carving. 

The old parts of the city are divided 
into quarters wholly separated off 
from one another and named “pols." 
The buildings should be seen in the 
following order: 

The Jomi Masjid and Tombs of 
Ahmad Shah and his wives (12 and 
14); the Rani SipriTomband Mosque 
(18); Dastur Khan's Mosque (7); the 
Rhadar(IO); Shaikh Hasan's Mosque 
(I); the Rani (or Queen's) Mosque 
in Mirzapur (3); Muhafiz Khan's 
Mosque (4). 

With a second morning to spare, 
the visitor should take a car to 
Sarkhej, across the river to the S.W. 
giving himself et trasi four hours for 
the trip. A second afternoon can be 
devoted to the Kankariya Tank and 
Shah Alam, S. of the city, and per¬ 
haps the modem Jain Temple of 
Hathisingh. outside the Delhi Gate, 
but extensions to the dty may make 
a guide necessary. 

Near the railway station are hand¬ 
some lofty minarets and an arched 
central gateway, which are all that 
remain of a nsosque (7) * which was 
destroyed when the Moghul com¬ 
mander, Jawad Mard Khan, sur¬ 
rendered Ahmadabad to the Mah- 
rattas in 1753. 

The Jami .Masjid (12), or principal 
mosque, stands near the centre of the 
dty, on the S. side of the main street 
(Manik Chauk), a little E. of the 
Three Gateways. It was buUt by 
Sultan Ahmad I (Ahmad Shah) in 
1424. The mosque is entered from 
the N. by a flight of steps. On the S. 
is another porch leading into the 
street, and on the E. it the enclosure, 

' Tbne numbers in brsekets refer to the 
numbers no the accompenyina plsn. 
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10 which it the tomb of the founikr. 
The court is turrounded by ■ cloister. 
To the W. u the ittosque proper. On 
the threshold of the main arch, em¬ 
bedded in the pavement, lies a black 
slab brought from Chintaman's 
Temple, which according to Sir T. 
Hope, it a Jain idol turned upside 
down for the faithful to tread on; and 
touching it on the E. it a white 
marble crescent, where the Imam 
ttaods to lead the prayers. 

In the right-hand comer on enter¬ 
ing is a gaUery, probably used by the 
members of Um Sultan's Family. 
The roof, supported by 260 columns, 
has fifteen cupolas, with galleries 
rouitd the three in front. The centre 
cupola is larger and much higher. 
The two "shaking” minarets lost 
half their height in the earthquake of 
16th June 1819. They are now 43 ft. 
high. On the marble slab above the 
centre of the three hibUti, or prayer- 
niches. are these words in Arabic: 
"This high and far-slrctching mosque 
was raised by the slave who trusts in 
the mercy of God. the compassionate, 
the alone-to-be-worshipp<Kl." The 
Koran says: "Truly mosques belong 
to God, worship no one else with 
him." "The slave who trusts in God, 
the Aider, Nasir-ud-dunya. wa-ud.din 
AbuT Path Ahmad Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah, son of Sultan 
Muraffar." 

Through the E. gate is the Tomb 
•f Ahmad Shah (14) (repaired 1587). 
He was the first King of Gujarat. This 
domed building has a portico to the 
S. with eighteen pillars. The windows 
are of perforated stonework. The 
central chamber is 36 (). square, it is 
paved with marble of different colours. 
P>e centre cenotaph is that of Ahmad 
.Shah, the one to the W. b that of hb 
ton, Muhammad Shah, and that on 
the E. is that of his grandson. Kutb 
Shah, died, respectively. 1441, 1451, 
and 1459. 

50 yd. to the E., across the street, 
are the Tombs of the Qaecas of Ahmad 
Shah (14). Rani Ka Hujra. The 
houses quite shut out the facade of 
the mausoleom, which b raised on 


a platform. In the facade are thirteen 
highly oriuroentcd carved recesses. 
Inside b a rectangular court, with a 
corridor running round iu In the 
centre are eight large cenotaphs and 
several sroall ones. The centre tomb¬ 
stone b made of black stone or 
marble, inlaid with white, and b finely 
carved. Thb building b much out of 
repair. 

Raul Sipri's .Mosque and Tomb (18) 
arc almost the most beautiful monu¬ 
ments in Ahmadabad. Rani Asni, by 
whom the mosque and tomb were 
really buUl, was one of the wives of 
Mahimud Bigara. and they were 
completed In 1514. "They are the 
first of a scries of buildings more 
delicately ornate than any that pie- 
ceded.” • The mosque has two 
minarets, about 50 fl. high, having 
four compartments tapering up to 
the top. The roof is supported by a 
row of six coupled pillars with single 
ones behind. The rauza. or tomb, b 
36 ft. square, with screens ind no 
arches. 

Dasluf Khan's Mosque (17), built 
in I486 by one of Mahmud Bigara's 
Ministers. The open stone acreenwork 
that shuu in the cloister round the 
courtyard b very fine. In the gateway 
the marks of shot may be seen. A 
few yards to the E. of Dastur Khan's 
Mosque b Asa Bhll's Mound, the 
site of the fort of the Bhil Chief, from 
whom an earlier town of Asaval had 
its name. 

A link to the N.E. of the Jamalpur 
Gate is Haibal Khan's Moaqoc (19). 
adapting Hindu elements. Haibal 
Khan was one of the noblemen of 
Ahmad Shah's court. The mosque b 
very plain. The front wall is pierced 
by three small pointed arches some 
distance apart. The minareU ore 
small and without ornament, and 
rise like chimneys from the roof. The 
central dome, of Hindu workmanship 
and of great beauty, b slightly raised 
above the others. The pillars, taken 
from different umpks, dbpiay every 
variety of rich oroamcnl. Except for 

• Sir T. Hope's AkmmtuOad 
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the form of iu dome, ibe outer porch 
would suit ■ Hindu temple. 

The Tin Uamau. or Three Gale- 
w«)» (II), built by Sultan Ahmad I. 
is of stone richly carved. It crosses 
the main street a little to the N. of 
the Jami Mosjkl. This gateway led 
into the outer coun of the Bhadar, 
known as the Royal Square, and was 
surrounded in 1638 by two rows of 
palm trees and tamarinds (J. A. de 
Mandelslo's yoyagei, 1669, p. 76). 
Facing the Bhadar Gate is a muni¬ 
cipal garden. To the W. is the Hema- 
bhai Institute, with a good library 
and newspapers and periodicals. W. 
of this Institute—reached by leaving 
the main road—is the Government 
Telegraph Office. Near it is the 
Mosque of .Malik .Sha ban, with on 
ins^piion which records that it was 
built in the reign of Qutb-ud-din of 
Gujarat by Sha'ban. son of 'Imad- 
ul-mulk. in 856 a.h. a.d. 1432 

The Bhadar (10), on undent en¬ 
closure or citadel, built by Ahmad 
Shah, Mil, and named after the 
goddess Bhadra. a propitious form 
of Kah. b occupied by public offices. 
In the E lace b the Palace, built by 
Aram Khan (13), the 23rd Viceroy 
(1635-42), who was called Udal, “the 
white ant," from hb love of building. 
It b now the Post-Office. S. of the 
palace ore the CivU Court buildings. 
Over the gate b a Persian chrono¬ 
gram giving the date 1636. The S. 
tutrancr to the Bhadar, under an arch¬ 
way 18 ft. high, opens into a regular 
octagonal hall of great elegance, con- 
Uining in the upper storey an arched 
gallerv, having in front a low wall 
of open-cut stone, and each gallery 
surmounted by a cupola. Underneath 
thb hall is a fine vaulted chamber, 
entered by a flight of steps at each 
side, with a reservoir and fountain in 
the middle, dose to the Jail b a 
temple to Bhadra Kali .Muta. 

At the N.E corner Sldi .Saiyad’s 
Mosque (9) forms part of the wall. 
He was a slave of Ahmad Shah I. 
Two of its windows ore flilcd with 
delicale stone tracery of tree-stems 
and branches beautifully wrought. 


Fergusson, who gives an illustration 
of one of the windows, says in his 
Indian Archltmure, 2, 236-37: "It 
would be difficult to escel the skill 
with which the vegetable forms ate 
conventionalised just to the extent 
required for the purpose. The equal 
spacing also of the subject by the 
three ordinary trees and four palms 
takes it out of the category of direct 
imitation of nature, and renders it 
sufficiently structural for its situation; 
but perhaps the greatest skill is 
shown in the even manner in which 
the pattern is spread over the whole 
surface. There are some exqubile 
specimens of tracery in precious 
marbles at Agra and Delhi, but none 
quite equal to this." 

In the S.W, corner of the Bhadar 
b .Ahmad Shah's Mosque (13). built 
by him in 1414, being perhaps the 
oldest here. It b said to have been 
used as the King's private chapel. 
The facade is almost bare of orna¬ 
ment. 'The two minarets ore evidently 
unfinished. The nimbar, or pulpit, is 
adorned with what look like laurel 
leaves. The architecture shows the 
first attempts at building a Muslim 
edifice in what had been a Hindu city. 
The pillars still bear Hindu figures 
and emblems. The N. porch, leading 
into the latticed ladies' gallery, is 
Hindu throughout, and may be 
part of a temple in situ. To the left, 
on advaiKing towards the mosque, 
formerly stood the Ganj-i-Shahid, or 
quarter of Martyrs, where the Muslims 
killed in the storming of the town 
were buried. 

W. of thb mosque is the Monik 
fturj <161. or Ruby Bastion, built 
round the foundation-stone of the 
city. There is a small round tomb in 
the yard near the Collector's office, 
which b said to be that of Ibrahim 
Kuli Khan, a Persian warrior. 

Shah Majib-ud-din's Tomb (8), 
built by ^iyad Murtaza Khan 
Bokhari, llth Viceroy. 1606-1609. b 
a very beautiful monument. 

Salyad Alam's .Mosque (Si, was 
built about 1420 by Abubakr Husaini. 
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The inner deteils are a> rich a* l-lindu 
art could make them. 

The Moaqoc, Tomb and Collette of 
bbu|a'at Khm, Deputy Viceroy. The 
MoKiue standa 400 yd. N.E. of the 
l.al Gale of the Bhadir. has two 
(lender minarets, and is divided by 
piers into five bays. Over the kibla 
are written the creed and date 1695. 
The walls, up to 6 ft., are lined with 
marble. The tomb is of brick, with a 
marble floor, much damaged. It is 
called both the Marble and the Ivory 
Mosque. 

The Rani Masiid (Oucens Mosque) 
(3) In Mirzapur a few yards to the S. 
of the D.B. (now the “Grand Hotel"), 
built probably in Sultan Ahmad I's 
reign. There are two minarets, un¬ 
finished or partly destroyed by an 
earthquake (18191, now only 33 f). 
high. The roof has three domes, and 
H supported by thirty-six pillars, the 
taller of which raise the domes to 
provide light without glare. 

N.B. of the mosque is the rauzs 
or tomb (restored). Under the dome 
are two cenotaphs of white marble; 
the central one is the tomb of Rupvati 
(1430 40), a Princess of Dhar. It is in 
good preservation, while that on the 
W. side is much injured: both are 
ornamented with the chain and censer, 
a Hindu device. Fergusson gives a 
plan of this mosque, and says: "The 
lower part of the minaret is of pure 
Hindu architecture. We can follow the 
progress of the development of this 
form from the first rude attempt in the 
f<>mi Masjid through all its stages to 
■he exquisite patterns of the Queen's 
Mosque at Mirrapur." 

The Mosqoe of Shaikh Hasan M»- 
hammad Chlsbli. in Shakpur (I). b in 
the N.W. angle of the city, not far 
from the Sabarmati, 1565. The 
minarets are unfinished. "The tracery 
in the niches of their bases b perhaps 
superior to any other in the city." 
On the S. or left side of the central 
arch is a Persian quatrain. This 
chronogram gives the dale 1566. 

East of the Rani’s Masiid is the 
■'l*>*9ue of Muhalli Khan (4). built 
in 1465 by 3amal-ud-din Muhafiz 


Khan, Governor of the city in 1471 
under Mahmud Bigara. According 
to Sir T. Hope, “its details are 
exquisite.” and the minarets of ibe 
mosque and those of Rani Sipri 
"surpass those of Cairo in beauty." 

S.E. of this mosque is tbe modem 
Swami Narayan's Temple (6), finished 
in 1850. It has an octagonal dome, 
supported on twelve pillars, and is a 
line building. 

Close to it is the Piniiapol, or 
Atyhim for Animah. The encItMure 
is surrounded by sheds, where many 
animals are lodged. There is also a 
room where travellers are pul up free 
on condition that they allow the 
various insecu to feed on them. 
Close to the S. are nine tombs, each 
18 ft. 3 in. long, called the Nan Gaz 
Pir, "the Nine Yard Saints." They 
are probably the tombs of men killed 
in some battle. 

Ahmadabad has long been cele¬ 
brated for its liaodlcraflsawn -gold¬ 
smiths, jewellers, etc., who carry the 
thoppfd form of jewellery (the finest 
archaic jewellery in India) to per¬ 
fection; copper and brass-workers, 
as instanced particularly in the grace¬ 
ful and delicate brass-screens and 
panJans (betel-boxes); carpenters, 
famous for their carving in skisham, 
or blackwood. of which fine speci¬ 
mens arc to be found here; stone- 
ma.sons. lacquer-workers, carvers in 
ivory—also for the manufacture of 
“Bombay boxes"; mock ornaments 
for idob; leather shields; cotton 
cloth; calko-printing, gold-figured 
silks (mention^ by Fryer in 1674), 
and gold and silver tissues; kimkhwab 
(ktnkab), or brocades, the noblest 
produced in India; gold and silver 
lace and thread, and all manner of 
tinsel ornaments. 

Its industrial importance is shown 
by tbe fact that "the Nagar-Srtk.” or 
dly lord, of Ahmadabad U tbe titular 
head of all tbe Guilds, and one of the 
highest personages in the dty. 

ENVIRONS.—For 12 m. round 
Ahmadabad the country u full of 
interesting ruins; but only the 
prindpol can be mentioned, dust 
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ouUitSe the Delhi Gale, on the N., 
it the Hathi Siiixb Tenple, built (IS48) 
of white marble turmounied by fifty- 
three domet and pointed Sikarat. The 
dimensions are of the first order; 
its style pure Jain. In its sculptures 
may be seen representations of the 
twenty-four holy men. or Tirthankars, 
and hundreds of other images, all 
similar, but each labelled on the base 
with the emblem of some distinct 
Jain, The entrance it from a court¬ 
yard surrounded by a corridor, where 
woollen slippers are provided before 
ascending a portico richly carved and 
supported by pillars between two 
towers. The inner porch has two 
storeys and a special form of roof. 
The temple consists of an outer and 
an inner chamber, both paved with 
coloured marbles, chiefly from 
Makrana, in Marwar; in the interior 
is the image of Dharmnath, r^re- 
lented as a beautiful youth, with a 
sparkling tiara of imitation diamonds. 

N.W. is the ruined Tomb of Darya 
Khan. I4J}, Chief Minister of 
Mahmud Bigara. The dome it 9 n. 
thick, and the largest in Gujarat. Near 
this is a hosul, for students of the 
R.C. High School, built by the late 
Sirdar Sir Chinubhai M. Ranchhodlal. 

Near by is the Chhota (small) ShaM 
Bash, where it is said the ladies of the 
royal harem lived. Across the railway 
line is the Shahi Bagb. a fine garden- 
house, now uticd at an ofllcial resi¬ 
dence. A subterranean passage is 
said to communicale between the 
two places. The building was erected 
in 1622 by Shah Jahan, when Viceroy 
of Ahmadabad, to give work to the 
poor during a season of Kaivily. 
In the I7lh century this was the great 
resort for the people of the city. The 
Shahi Bagh is close to the railway 
bridge over the Sabarmaii. 

I m. S.W. of the Shahi Bagh is 
Miyan Khaa Chhbi's Mum|uc. built 
in 1463 by Malik Maksud Wazir; and 
I m. more to the S.W. is Achyul Bibi's 
Moaque, built in 1469 by 'Inudu’l 
Mulk, one of Mahmud Bigara's 
ministers, for his wife BibI Achyut 
Kuki. whose tomb te close by. There 


were seven minarets here, all of 
which were thrown down In the 
earthquake of 1819. 

At Asarva, about t m. N.E. of 
(he Daryapur Gate, and close to the 
Asarva railway station, ate the BaoUs, 
or Wells of Dada llari and Mala 
Bhanaal. The real name of Dada 
(1433) is said locally to have been 
Halim, "mild." but he was calkd 
Dada Hari because he was the 
husband of the Dai. or wet-nurse of 
one of the Sultans. A portico, sup¬ 
ported by twelve pillars, gives en¬ 
trance to three tiers of finely con¬ 
structed galleries below ground, 
which lead to the octa^nal well, with 
inscriptions in Sanskrit and Arabic 
A second well has pillars round it 
and a fence wall. Beyond this is a 
circular well for irrigation. A very 
narrow staircase leads to the level 
ground, where by the side of the well 
are two stone kioskv About 50 yd. 
to the W. is Dada Uarft Mosque, one 
of the best decorated buildings at 
Ahmadabad. though no marble is 
employed. The stone is of a dull 
reddish-grey colour. The bases of the 
two minarets arc richly carved: the 
tops were thrown down by the earth¬ 
quake of 1819. To the N. is the Rauza 
of Dada Hari, or Halim. The N. door 
is exquisitely carved, but the inside is 
quite plain. 

Mala Bhawknl.--This well is about 
100 yd. N. of Dada Han’s, but is 
much older, and perhaps of the time 
of Kayna Solanki (1063-93), a 
Chalukhyan ruler when Ahmadabad 
was calM Karanavnti. The descent 
to the water from the platform is by 
fifly-two steps and pillared galleries, 
as at Dada Hari booli. 

Most of the houses in the Mod- 
havpura suburb are warehouses, and 
it is the great business quarter. 
Saratpur, E. of the railway station, is 
a distinct walled town, the largest of 
the suburbs. In (his suburb is the Jain 
Temple of ChlMamaa, built 1638, 
restored 1868 by Shantidas, a rich 
merchant. Aurangzcb, while Viceroy, 
changed it into a mosque. The Jains 
petitioned the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
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who ordered hi* son to restore the 
tcmpie. but in 1666 Th6venol speaks 
of it as still a moM]ue. 

1 m. S.E. of the Rajpur Gate is the 
Hauz-i-Qutb, generally called the 
Kankarlya Lake, or Pebble Lake, 
rhis is a polygon of thirty-four sides, 
each side 190 (1. long, the whole being 
more than I m. round. The area is 
72 acres. It was constructed by Sultan 
Oulb-ud-din in 1451, and was then 
surrounded by many tiers of cut- 
stone steps, with six sloping ap¬ 
proaches, flanked by cupolas and an 
exquisitely carved water-sluice. In 
the centre was an island, with a 
garden called Nagina, or the Cent, 
and a pavilion called Ghattanundal. 
On the E. bank of the lake are some 
Dutch and Armenian tombs, Sara¬ 
cenic in style, with domes and pillars 
a good deal ruitMd. The dates range 
from 1641 to 1689. 

The expedition may be continued 
to Barwa, which is almost 5 ro. due S. 
of the Rajpur Gate. Here Burhan-ud- 
din Qutb-ul-Alam, the grandson of 
a famous saint buried at Uch on the 
ihitlej, is interred. He came to the 
court of Sultan Ahmad I, settled at 
Batwa, and died there in 1452. The 
mausoleum, built by Sultan Mahmud 
Bigara, resembles the buildings at 
Sarkhej, but the aisles are arched and 
vaulted, and the dome is raised by 
a second tier of arches. Much has 
fallen, the pillars not resisting the 
thrust. Adjoining it are a mosque and 
tank. In this toinb there is a small 
log, which (it is said) one night struck 
the saint's foot. On his calling out 
and asking whether it wras n piece of 
iron, stone or wood, the log at once 
began to conuin all these materials. 
Many have tried to discover its real 
substaiKc. 

The tomb of .Shah .Mam, the son 
of the saint buried at Batwa. is 2 m. 
S.E. of the city on the Batwa road. 
Before reaching the tomb the road 
posse* under two plain gateways, and 
then through one with a Nakkar 
Khana (music gallery) above the 
archway, and so into a vast court. 
To the W. is the mosque. The Rauza 


is to the E., and is protected by metal 
lattices; he wtu a spiritual guide of 
Mahmud Bigara, and died in 1475. 
To the S. is an assembly hall, built 
by MuzalTar III (1561-72), and partly 
destroyed by the British under 
General Goddard in 1780 to furnish 
materials for the siege. 

The tomb is attributed to Taj Khan 
Nariali. one of Mahmud's courtiers. 
Early in the t7th century Asaf Khan 
(p. 213), brother of the Empress Nur 
Jahan, adorned the dome with gold 
and precious stones, now gone. The 
floor is inlaid with black and white 
marble, and doors are of open brasv 
work, and the frame in which they 
are set, as well as the space between 
the drmr-frame and the two stone 
pillars to the right and le(l, are of 
pure white marble, beautifully carved 
and pierced. The tomb itself is en- 
dosed by an inner wall of pierced 
stone. The outer wall in the N. is of 
stone trcllis-work of the most varied 
design, and here Shaikh Kabir, 
renowned for his teaming, who died 
in 1618, is buried. 

The mosque, built by Muhammad 
Salih Badakhshi, has three large and 
eighteen small domes. The minarets 
of seven storeys, handsomely carved 
and about 90 R. high, were much 
damaged by the eartlu]uake of 1819, 
but have bm repaired. To the S. of 
the mosque is a tomb like that of the 
chief mausoleum, where the family 
of Shah Alam are buried. Outside 
the wall to the W. is a reservoir 
built by the wife of Taj Khan Nariali, 
now known os (Thandola tank, which 
has been greatly improved by the 
Public Works Departrrtcnt. 

Sarkhej is 6 m. S.W. on the railway 
litte to Dholka (p. 167). The road 
crosses the Sabarmati river (the 
channel of which is about 1 m. broad, 
but the water in the dry weather is 
only 2 ft. deep) on a massive iron 
bridge of fourteen spans, called the 
Ellis Bridge. On the E. bank is the 
Victoria Garden, with a marble seated 
statue of Oueen Victoria by Mr G. A. 
Mhatre. The river-bed is dott^ with 
enclosures for the cultivation of 
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melons, pouloe* and other vegeubln 
and the running vraler is lined with 
gaily dressed women washing their 
clothes. The remains of an old bridge 
will be teen to tbc S. of the Ellis 
Bridge; both the road and the old 
railway bridges were carried away 
by a great flood in 1875. Near the 
bridge the city wall is from 40 ft. to 
60 ft. high. Near the W. end of the 
bridge is the Gujarat College. Close 
by, is the fine building of the Science 
Institute, built by the late Sirdar Sir 
C. M. Ranchhodlol. 

At 2] m. is the massive brick 
Maitsolrum of .Aram and .Mu'azram, 
built probably in 1457, These 
brothers are said to have been the 
architecu of Sarkhej, and to have 
come from Khorasan. The immense 
structure which contains their tombs 
is raised on a platform. 

Just before reaching Sarkhej there 
are two brick towers about 30 ft. 
high, the bases of which, close to the 
ground, have been so dug away that 
it seems a miracle they do not fall. 

Then the road passes under two 
arches, leading into the courtyard of 
Sarkhej. To the left on entering is the 
line mausoleum of Mahmud Bigara ' 
and his sons, and connected with it 
by a beautiful portico another equally 
magnificent tomb on the hordin' of 
the tank for his Queen RSjabai. To 
the right is the Tomb of the Saint 
Shaikh Ahmad Khairi GaaJ Bakhth, 
called also Maghrabi. Canj Bakhsh 
lived at Anhilwara. and was the 
spiritual guide of Sultan Ahmad I, 
and a renowned Muslim saint; he 
retired to Sarkhej, and died there in 
1445 at the age oMIl. The tomb has 
a great central dome and many 
smaller ones. Over the central door 
of the tomb is a Persian quatrain. It 
gives the date 1473. The shrine inside 
is octagonal, surrounded by fliiely 
worked brass lattice screens. The 
pavement is of coloured marbles, 
and the dome inside richly gilt ; from 
it hangs a long silver chain, which 

' RaienMi ItMt-lSIl. Bigsra mcam 
with haro-Uk* mnuUKhn. 


once readied to the ground. The vast 
adjoining .Mosque is of on elegant 
simplicity; it hiu ten cupolas, sup¬ 
ported on eighteen rows of pillars. 
The whole of these buildings, accord¬ 
ing to Fergusson, "are constructed 
without a single arch; all the pillars 
have the usual bracket capitals of the 
Hindus, and all the domes are on the 
horizontal prindple.” S. of the saint's 
tomb is that of his disciple Shaikh 
Saloh-ud-din. 

Mahmud Bigara excavated the 
great tank of I7| acres, surrounded 
it by flights of stone steps, con¬ 
structed a richly decorated supply 
sluice, and built at its S.W. comer a 
splendid palace and harem, which 
have been repaired by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department. 

The Sarkhej buildings have the 
special mtercst of being almost purely 
Hindu, with only the faintest trace 
of the Saracenic style. A little S. of the 
lake is the tomb of Baba All Sher, a 
saint even more venerated than Ganj 
Bakhsh. Close by are the remains of 
Mirza Khan Khanan's Garden of 
Victory, laid out in 1584 afler his 
defeat of Muzaffar III. the last Ahma- 
dabad Sultan. Sarkhej was so famous 
for indigo that in 1620 the Dutch 
established a factory there. None is 
grown now. 

8 m. N. of Ahmadabad is the 
beautiful and celebrated avio *atll 
Ip. 158), or well of AdalaJ. There is 
a model of it in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

From Ahmadabad main station a 
line branches off to the N.E. to Khed- 
Brahma through Paraniii (41 m.) and 
Himatnagar (55 m.), the capital 
of the former Idar Stale, conquered 
by sons of Abhi Singh (Subadar of 
Gujarat, I73tj. The famous Sir 
Pertab Singh, who was three limes 
Regent of J^hpur (p. 1721, was 
Maharaja of Idor from 1901 to 1911, 
when he abdicated. 

Leaving Ahmadabad. the railway 
crosses the Sabarmali river quite 
close to the Shahi Bagh on a bridge 
which carries the rails for both gauges 
and a footway. 
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From Ahmadabad to UrIM by thv 

Wnlcrn Ry. inclre-#Bii|!r line. 

This railway was opened in 1881 

At 310 m. Sabnnnatl Junction the 
tnetic-fauge runs to Delhi, whilst the 
broad-gauge turns W. for Vinimgam 
and Kathiawar (Route 11). There is 
also a branch line to the S.W. passing 
Sarkhej (above) to Dholka (39 in.) 
and Ohanduka (77 m.) Junction for 
Boud. The Dholka mosciucs arc 
beautiful. 

322 m. Kaloi Junction: branch lines 
30 m. N.E. to Vijapur, and 17 m. 
N.W. to Bboyani Road. 

349 m. Mehsana Junction. This is 
the junction for three branch lines 
constructed by the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. They are: II) a line passing 
through Kheralu to Taranga Hill. 
3S m. N.E.: (2) a line through Palan. 
the historic capital of Gujarat, to 
Kakosi Metrana Road. 30 m. N.W.; 
(Jl a chord line to Viramgam (p. 185). 
41 m. S.W.. which connccu the Raj- 
putana and Kathiawar metre-gauge 
systems. 

On these branch lines two places 
only ttced be noticed. 

Vadaagar, 71 m. N.E. on the line 
to Taranga Hill. This place, the site 
of Anandpura. is stated to have been 
conquered by a Rajput Prince from 
Ajodhya (p. 285) in a.d. 145. There 
ate some interesting ruins, including 
a very line Kirtli Stambha gateway, 
and the Temple of Haikeswar Mahadeo 
it worth a visit. It it now the religious 
capital of the Nagor Brahmins, a 
most influential data of men in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. In former 
yean it was the chartered refuge of 
a class of robbers known as Dhinoj 
Brahmans. 

I’atan, 25 ra. N.W. of Mehsana on 
the site of the ancient Anhilwara, 
capital (A.n. 74b) of the Hindu kings 
of Gujarat, which was token by 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his way to 
attack the temple of Somnath in 1024. 
It was taken again by Almas Beg or 
Alaf Khan, brother of Ala-ud-din 
Khiljl. in 1306. The site has been a 
quarry, but it it still famous for its 
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libraries of Jain MSS. and there are 
108 Join temples. 

On the main Une is, 

362 m. tlnjha station. Unjha it the 
headquarters of the Kodwokanbis, 
a caste of agriculturists with peculiar 
marriage customs. Marriages among 
them take place but once in eleven 
years, when every girl over forty 
days old must be married on one or 
other of the days fixed. Should no 
husband be found, a proxy bnde- 
groora it sometimes set up and 
married to a number of girls, who 
immediately enter a state of nominal 
widowhood until an eligible suitor 
presents himself when a second 
marriage lakes place. 

370 m. SMhpur station, on the 
Sorosvati river. The place dales back 
to A.D. 950, and contains the ruins 
of Rodra Stohoya Temple. It was 
wrecked by Ala-ud-din Khiiji in 1297. 
The stones are gigantic and the carv¬ 
ing superb, but very little of it remains. 
A row of small temples has been con¬ 
verted into a mosque. Modern 
temples are very numerous. Mehsana, 
a division of the former Baroda 
State, in which Sidhpur is situated, it 
the only part of Western India in 
which poppies arc allowed to be 
grown and opium manufactured. 

389 m. Palanpur Junction (R., 
D.B.I. The chief town of the former 
Muslim Stale of that name, now 
merged in Bombay. The branch line 
to Deesa hat been extended to 
Gandhidhom with a view to further 
extensioa to the new port of Kandia 
(p. 185), whose development bat been 
given the highest priority by the 
Indian Government, as it it essential 
to give W. India a substitute port for 
Karachi. Deesa was formerly a British 
miliury Cantonment, but was given 
up in 1928. 

425 m. Abu Road station (R., D.B.), 
a railway colony. Mount Abu looks 
down on it from the N.W. 

A few miles away in the former 
Dania State it the famous temple of 
Ambaji. a great Hindu pilgrimage 
resort. Abu Road it now connected 
through Sirohi and Erinpura with the 
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Rajputana roa4 tyUem, ami motor- 
able tracks esiil through Danla and 
Polanpur to Dungarpur. Udaipur and 
Idar. 

The excursion up Mount Abu is 
one of the most interesting in India on 
account of the Jain temples. The 
ascent to it, 17 m.. is by bus or motor. 
Cars <Rs. 7 a seat) ordered before¬ 
hand by telegram (Mervanji Ruscomji. 
Abu). Rooms should be secured at 
the Rajputana Hotel, or the Govern¬ 
ment D.B. (4 rooms). (Apply for the 
Utter to the Asst. Engineer P.W.D.) 
Though of the same formation as the 
Aravalli range, which runs up to 
Delhi. Abu is detached by a valley 
about IS m. wide. The pUteau at the 
top is about 14 m. by 4 m.. and varies 
in height from 3500 ft. to 5600 A. 

Abu * (3822 A. above sea-level) was 
leased by the British Government 
from the Maharso of Sirohi. in whose 
territory it lay, and was used as the 
headquarters of the Resident for 
Rajputana until 1947. and also as a 
sanatorium for troops It has now 
been included in Gujarat, but the 
local people are agitating for its 
return to Rajasthan. The killing of 
cows is strictly prohibited, as else¬ 
where in Rajputana, and no beef can 
be obtained, nor must it be imported 
in any form. The climate is cool in 
winter. 

Abu is remarkable for tlie number 
and variety of its birds and for the 
flowering trees in its jungles. In tbe 
rains there are numerous orchids, and 
mushrooms are found in quantity. 

In Abu are the former Residency, 
and many private houses on t^ 
margin of ttw NakkI Talao —a most 
charmmg piece of ortiflcial water 
studded with islands, and overhang 
by a curious rock that looks like a 
gigantic toad about to spring into 
tbe water. Many Rajputana Princes 
have bouses here. Honoria Lawrence 
(d. 1854), wife of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
is buried in the cemetery. Tbe surface 
of Abu is very uneven, with few and 
narrow motor roads. Tbe wheel-base 
of cars is therefore restricted. The 
views over tbe plains from various 


points, such os the Crags, are ex¬ 
ceedingly fine. The most accessible is 
called Sunjct Point, S.W. of the lake. 
There was till recently a LawreiKe 
School for the children of British 
soldiers, now a Police Training School, 
as well as an R.C. High School con¬ 
ducted by the Irish Lay Brothers, 
and a branch of the Ajmer Convent. 
At the Rajputana Club tennis, 
racquets, squash, badminton and 
cricket are available, and there is a 
sporting golf-course* about a mile 
t^ant, but polo is no longer played. 

Tbe Dilwora Temples, one of tbe 
great attractions of Abu.* are reached 
by a good road (IJ m.). A past to rlsit 
thrm mujt be obtained from ike 
Slatlttrate at Abu; open noon to 6 
p.m. 

Tbe temples are very beautiful, 
containing tbe finest marble-carving 
in India: they find a fitting framework 
in their nest of mango-trees, with hills 
surrounding them on all sides. 

“The more modem of the two 
temples is usually ascribed to tbe 
same brothers, Tejapala and Vastu- 
pi^ whose names ore associated 
with the triple temple at Giroar; tbe 
inscriptions, however, ascribe the 
erection and endowment to Tejapala 
alone. This was consecrated in 1230 
and for minute delicacy of carving 
and beauty of detail stands almost 
unrivalled.” (Note the multiple lotus 
pendentive in the mandapam.) It is 
dedicated to Neminath, the 22nd 
Tirthankar. 

''The other, built by Vimala. a 
minister or governor under Bhima- 
deva in tbe year 1031, b simpler 
and bolder, though still as elaborate 
as good taste would allow in any 
purely architectural object. Being one 
of the oldest as wed os one of the 
most complete examples known of a 
Jain temple.” 

"The principal object here, as else> 

Local Inquiry should be made whether 
this la still kept up- 

* Sec Cew-kook to Oihr^a Temple* 
end mtker Amtimatia «J Moumt Abu, by 
the Ule CoL C. R. Luard, IBIS, and 
MeuHt Abu, by Om Prakeah Gupta, IBII. 
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where, U a cell lighted only from 
the door, containing a croM-lcgged 
seated figure of the Jioa to whom 
the temple is dedicated—in this in¬ 
stance Rishabhanath, or Adinath. 
The cell terminates upwards In a 
sikhara, or pyramidal roof, which in 
these Abu temples, howeser, are 
too low to be properly designated 
spires. To this, as in almost all in¬ 
stances, is attached a mandapam. or 
closed hall, and in front of this a 
portico, in this instance composed of 
forty-eight free-standing pillars; and 
the whole is enclosed in an oblong 
courtyard. 12* ft. by 75 ft. inside, 
surrounded by a double colonnade 
of smaller pillars, forming porticoes 
to a range of cells, as usual fifty-two 
in number, with some extra chapels 
at the S.W. comer; these enclose it 
on all sides exactly as they do in 
Buddhist viharas. In this case, how¬ 
ever. each cell, instead of being the 
residence of a monk, is occupied by 
one of those cross-legged images of 
Jinas which belong alike to Buddhism 
and Jainism In other religions there 
may be a great number of separate 
chapels attached to one building, 
but in no other would fifty-two be 
found, as in this example, each con¬ 
taining an image of a Tlrthankar, 
and all so nearly identical as to be 
almost undistinguishable. With the 
Jains it seems to be thought the most 
important point that the Jinas. or 
saints, are honoured by the number 
of their images, and that each princi¬ 
pal image should be provided with a 
separate abode. The long beams, 
stretching from pillar to pillar, sup¬ 
porting the dome, are rctiev^ by 
curious angular struts of white 
marble, which, springing from the 
lower capital, seem to support the 
middle of the beam” (Fergusson). 

Acbalgarh is reached by following 
the road (usable by small cars) past 
Dilwara for about 4 m. to the village 
of Uria, where there b a small 
bungalow. Permission to occupy it 
may be obtained from the Magistrate 
at Abu, but there is no kbansama and 
no supplies are available. Fromthba 


road turns right I m. to the first temple 
of Achalcsvar Mahadeva (1412). 

S.E. are other temples containing 
a toe of Siva and a brass Nandi (one 
Jain. 1513) overlooking the valley. 
The view b magnificent. These build¬ 
ings can be seen on the right during 
the ascent from Abu Road. S. of the 
first temple is a tank. Manda Kini 
Kund (c. A.t>. 900). On the bank is an 
image of Adi Pal, the Paramara King, 
with hit bow. and near him three 
large stone buffaloes pierced with 
arrows. The legend b that this tank 
was once filled with gM. and these 
buffaloes came every night to drink 
it up—till they were all shot. This 
figure b superior in style and treat¬ 
ment to most; and the same may be 
said of the statues in other temples 
around the Hill. Owing to their 
wonderfully picturesque situation, the 
Achalgarh temples are to many more 
attractive than the renowned Dilwara 
temples, though itol comparable in 
size or linbh. 

Around Mount Abu in the plain 
and on the hillside ore other temples, 
all charmingly situated; but a visit to 
these should not be attempted with¬ 
out a guide or person who knows the 
country intimately, as it is very easy 
to get lost. 

Guru Sikhar 0646 ft.) b the highest 
peak of Mt Abu. A night should 
be spent at the Uria bungalow, near 
Achalgarh (food and rugs must be 
brought), and the ascent made in the 
early morning, with a local guide. A 
small Siva shrine marks the summit. 

Caumukh Trmplf, 500 ft. down the 
S.E. slope and 3 m. from the church, 
is rcach^ by a path behind the High 
School buildings, along the main road 
to the plains. There is a brass figure 
(facing the temple). Images of Rama 
and Krishna are on either side of the 
sage Vasishta. who in Vedic anthology 
was their tutor. This place b famous 
for the Agnl Kuitd. in which the four 
tribes of the Rajputs claim to hav-c 
been created by the gods, in order to 
counteract the arrogance and tyranny 
of the Kshatryas. (Tod wrrongly 
located thb Agni Kundgl Achalgarh.) 
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Gautama liei on the S. tide of the 
hill. W, of Gnumukh; 5 in. from Abu. 
Lovely view. 

Riihi Krtihna, at the foot of the 
hill. S.E. tide. M m. from the Civil 
Sution. it easily visited from Abu 
Road. 

472 m. from Bombay is Lrinpora 
Road for the abandoned Cantonmenl 
of Erinpura, lying 6 m. W. (to called 
by Captain Irving after the land of 
hh birth). 

4113 m. Faina slalion. 25 m. E. is 
the marble Join temple of Sadri 
(really at Rannpur or Rampura. 5 m. 
S. of Sadri). built by Kumbha, a 
Rana of Udaipur, in 1440, in a ravine 
running into the wettem slope of the 
hills below Kumbha’s favourite fort 
of Kurabhalgarh. "It is still neariy 
perfesrt and is probably the most 
complicated and eatensive Jain temple 
in India, and the most complete for 
the ritual of the tecl." It can be 
visited only by riding. It is not open 
to the public, but if previous inti- 
nution it received, the lo^l magistrate 
thakim) stationed at Bali may be 
able to arrange admission. 

524 m. from Bombay is Mansar 
Junction for Jodhpur, and for a 
line running E. to Phulad. connecting 
with the Udaipur railway (p. 128). 
A tongue of Ajmer territory called 
Merwara separates Udaipur (Mewar) 
from Jodhpur (Marwar). 

Marwar Junclioa to Hyderabad 
iSindl and Karachi 

From Marwar Junction the Jodh¬ 
pur railway branches N.W. (opened 
1HII4) to (44 m.) lainl Junction, from 
which It continues W. for 309 m. 
through desolate country to Hyder¬ 
abad iSind). but since partition 
through trnfik to Pakistan has been 
stopped, and it is not at present 
possible to get farther by rail than 
Munabao (183 m.). Tl»e Luni river 
IS croMcd by a bridge. 1295 I). long. 
Balotra (50 m.) is the junction for 
the salt-works at PacUuulra (10 m.). 

no m. from Luni Junction is 
Banner station for Jahalmer (98 m.). 


capital of the Bhati Rajputs of tlK 
western desert, founded by Jaisal. in 
1156. It is famous for buildings con¬ 
structed of yellow-brown stone, for 
its handsome Jain temples and the 
Fort. The desert track from Banner, 
though very bad, is practicable for 
motors. Accommodation must, how¬ 
ever. be arranged in advance with 
the local authorities, as there b no 
dak • bungalow. It can also be 
reached by car rio Bap from Bikaner 
and via Pokaran from Jodhpur, and 
despite the difficulty of getting there, 
b well worth a visiu as some of the 
buildings are beautihil, and it b one 
of the remotest places in India. Tlie 
view of the fort in the distance u very 
striking. 

Marwar Jonclloo to Jodhpur and 
Merta Road 

Tlse railway, opened 18*5. runs 
20 m. N. from Luni Junction to 
Jodhpur, whose noble fort can be 
distinguished from afar rising high 
above the plain. 

64 m. from Marwar Junction b 
JODHPUR (alt. 771 ft.), capiul of 
the famous Stale of that name. There 
b an estensive and well-equipped 
aerodrome, which is regularly used by 
Air Lines to the East. Close by there 
was an escellent Stale hotel, but this 
has now been converted into an Air 
Force Mess, and replaced by a new 
guest-house. 

The Stale of Joilhpur, or Staruar, 
the "Land of Death."' covered 
35,0(XI s«). m.. and was founded from 
Kanauj. after the defeat of the 
Rathors there in 1211. The city was 
built by Rao Jodha in 1459 as a new 
seat of hb government. The wall 
was built by Maldeo (1532-73). 

From Rao Jodha are descended, 
not only the Jodhpur Maharaja’s 
family, but the princes of Bikaner, 
Kishangarh. Idar, Ratlam, Jhabua. 
Sailona and .Sitamau. Rao Udai 
Singh (d. 1581) received the title 
of Raja from Akbar, and hb son. 

* Thia dcrivaCioa M dnsnacd. 
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Sawai Raja Sur Singh (d. IS9S), con¬ 
quered Gujarat and part of the Deccan 
for Akbar. Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
(d. 1678) commanded the artnies of 
Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh against 
the forces of Princes Aurangzcb and 
Murad in I6$8. and died in Kabul, 
commanding the Imperial Forces 
there. His ion. Maharaja Ajit Singh 
(d. 1731), drove the Moghuls out of 
Ajmer, and Maharaja Abhai Singh 
<d. 1750) look Ahmadabad. 

The State came into treaty rela¬ 
tions with the British in 1818, since 
when its history has been uneventful. 
Maharaja Sir Umaid Sio|^. who died 
in 1947, look a great interest in 
Bying. and was responsible for the 
d^lopmenl of Jodhpur as one of the 
premier air centres in the East. 

The famous Sir Pertab Singh, who 
died in 1922, was a member of the 
Jodhpur ruling family, and acted both 
as Chief Minister and Regent. He 
was also for a time Maharaia of 

Idar. 

The city (pop. 174,061 in 1951), S. 
of a range of sandstone hills running 
E. and W., is surrounded by a strong 
wall nearly 6 m. In extent, with seven 
gates, each bearing the name of the 
town to which it leads. Some of the 
houses and temples in the city are 
of stone richly carved. Amonpt the 
most important buildinp ore the 
Trmple in the Dhan Mandi (grain 
market), and the Talaiil Mahal, an 
old palace now used as the Jaswant 
Female HospilaL 

The Fort (permit necessary for 
viewing) stands up boldly some 400 ft. 
above the dty and the plain. The rock 
b on every side scarped, but espe¬ 
cially at the S. end, where the palm 
b built on the edge of a perpendicular 
clilf at least 120 ft. high. Strong walls 
and numerous round and square 
lowers encircle the crest of the hill. 
A modern road winds to a massive 
gateway of Victory. Here is the first 
of seven barriers thrown across the 
zigrag ascent, having immense portals 
with separate guards at each. On the 
wall of the last (Loha Gale) are hand¬ 
prints of fifteen widows of the Maha¬ 


rajas, who underwent sari at their 
deaths (six of them widows of Man 
Singh (1843)). 

At the top of (he rock are the 
highly interesting OU Palacei. There 
are courtyards within courtyards, all 
solidly built and surrounded by 
lattice windows of the most delicate 
and beautiful designs. Here in the 
Jewel house are the Maharaja’s jewels 
—a woitdcrful collection, including 
diamond eyebrows, held by books over 
the ears. The silver trappings for 
elephants and bones should abo be 
noticed. The view from the palace 
windows shows the town nestling 
under the huge rock. The cenotaph to 
the N. was erected to the memoo' 
of Maharaja Sir Sardar Singh. There 
was formerly great scarcity of water 
in the fort, and the women had daily 
to walk aU the way to Mandor (see 
p. 173) to fetch it. but now it is 
brought up to the top of the fort in 
pipes. There b a well in the fort 
450 ft. deep. 

The priiKipal Tanks are: the 
FaJam Sagar Tank, in the N.W. part 
of the city, excavated out of the rock, 
but of small size; in the same quarter 
b the Rani Sagar, at the fool of the 
W. entrance into the fort, with which 
it b connected by outworks: the 
Gutab Sagar, to the E., is handsomely 
built of stone, and b capacious, with 
a smaller one adjoining it; outside 
the city I m. W. is a lake called 
Akhrrajji ka Talao, which b a fii>c 
sheet, resembling a natural lake. The 
Kaiiana Tank, close to the last-named 
b the largest of all. with a capacity 
of 191 million cu. ft. of water. The 
Umaidsagar Lake to the W. of the 
city supplies the water-works. This 
has bcCT supplemented by the con¬ 
struction of the new Takhl Sagar, 
to which water b led gravity 
and pumping from a point in the 
Aravallb beyond Pali, some 70 m. 
away. So all fear of a water famine 
in Jodhpur city has now been re¬ 
moved. 

Farther N. b the old Residency, 
a fortified mansion among the hdb. 
3 m. N. of the city is the Ralsamanii 
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Tank, with a palace oo the embank- 
meni and a beautifully laid-out 
garden (1936). 

Pig-sticking, tennis and polo are 
the chief sports available at Jodhpur, 
which has been the training-ground 
of some of the most outstanding 
Indian polo players. There is also a 
somewhat inferior golf-course. 

S.E. of the city are the Raikaba^ 
Palace, where the late Maharaja Sir 
Unuud Singh' used to reside, and the 
new palace on Chhitar Hill, which he 
caus^ to be constructed, now used 
as administrative offices. The Rata- 
nada Palace, 2 m. farther S.. b kept 
for important guests. Near Raikabagh 
art the Jubilee Buildings, containmg 
the Chief Court and adminbtrative 
offices. 5 m. to the S.W. b Chopasni, 
a high school for the education of 
the sons of nobles and Rajputs- 

There are two line hospitals, the 
"Windham" for men (named alter 
Colonel Windham, a former Chief 
Minister), and the "Umaid" for 
women. 

The Willlngdoa Cardcas and fine 
stone houses of officials have now 
replaced a barren tract that formerly 
bounded the city on the S. side. The 
Sardar Museum (1909) b compre¬ 
hensive. There is also a Zoo, and a 
good library. 

At about 1} m. outside the N.E. 
angle of the city b a small walled 
towrn of *00 houses, called the Maha- 
■naiidir, or "great temple." The roof 
of the temple b supported by 100 
piUars, and the interior b richly 
decorated. This town b defended by 
a stone wall, with a few bastions. 

Maador.—Thb was the capital 
of Marwor before the foundation of 
Jodhpur. It is situated about S m. 
to the N. of Jodhpur. To the right 
are some of the CUtauris, or ceno- 
Uphi of the former rulers, erected 
on the spoU where the funeral pyres 
consumed their remains. Some are 

' He WM tuccectod in l»tT by bia 
ddnt MO, Hinwuu Singb, who dbd h 
^ resuh of att air craah altar only a few 
yean on fhr gi4i Hi* eon ml heir ia a 
nniaoc. 


fine, mas«vc buildings, that dedicated 
to AJU Singh (d. 1731) being the 
largest and finest. These "proud 
monuments.” as Colonel Tod «lb 
them,* are built of “a close-grained 
free-stone of a dark brown or red 
tint, with sufficient hardness to allow 
the sculptor to indulge bis fancy. The 
style of architecture here b muted, 
partaking both of the Saivite and the 
Buddhbt, but the detalb are decidedjy 
Jain, more especially the columns." 

On the IcA of the road b a pantheon 
called the Shrint of the 300 miUlon 
godt, containing a row of gigantic 
painted figures of divinities and 
heroes. At the end of the long build¬ 
ing where these figtues are arranged 
b a ctiriout fresco of a sea-piecc. 
Near thb b the stone palace of Abhai 
Singh, who succeeded Ajit Singh. 
The rocky plateau, site of ihe ancient 
dty. is covered with heaps of debris, 
in the midst of which b a large ruined 
temple. Farther on b a group of 
Chhallrii of the relations of the 
ancient Chiefs. Beyond are the Punch 
Knnd, or fise small tanks, recessed 
naturally in the rock. 

64 m. from Jodhpur and 128 m. 
from Marwar Junction b Merta Road 
Junction for Bikaner and Bhatinda. 
Merta. a fortified Marwar town, b 
9 m. S.E. and connected by a branch. 
Only gatewaya remain. Near this 
town was fought a decisive battle on 
the 1 lih September 1790, between the 
disciplined battalions of Mahadji Rao 
Scindia. under the famous Benoit de 
Boigne, and the forces of the Maha¬ 
rajas of Jodhpur and Jaipur. The 
Rajputs fought with desperate valour: 
“It b impossible.” wrote de Boigne. 
“to describe the feats of bravery per¬ 
formed by the forlorn hope o( the 
enemy, the Jard Kapro waitahi" (men 
in yellow raiment, the garb of doom): 
but. in spite of their repeated charges, 
they were totally defeated. Close to 
the flatioo b an enclosed Jain monas¬ 
tery of great sanctity. 


> For full detail* Tod’s Rvuhm, 
U. M4 (Oaferd tdmon. IIW*). 
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Mena Road to BUuiocr 
(Opened 1891) 

3S m. from Mena Road is Nagaur. 
The crenellated wall, houses and 
groups of temples make an agreeable 
break in the monotonous desen. 

At 59 m. is Chtlo. where the Bikaner 
railway commences. 

107 m. from Mena Road is Bikaner 
(all. 760 ft.), the capital of the 
former Bikaner Stale. The city (pop. 
117,431 in 1951) was founded in 1488 
by Rao Bikaji. son of Rao Jodhaji of 
Jodhpur (d. 1495). a Rajput of the 
famous Rathor clan, from whom the 
present house of Bikaner is desceruled. 

The late Maharaja, Sir Ganga 
Singh.' who succeeded in 1887 and 
died in 1943. was perhaps the best 
known of all the Indian princes in 
Europe. He was at the Imperial War 
Conferences in 1917 and 1919 as a re¬ 
presentative of India, a member of the 
War Cabinet and a British Empire 
delegate at the Peace Conference. 
His son. Sir Sadul Singh, who 
followed, died in 1950, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the present Maharaja 
Kami Singh. 

The Stale, now part of the Rajas¬ 
than Union, had an area of about 
23.000 s(|. m., consisting largely of 
desert, and water is only found at a 
depth of 150 ft. to 300 ft. The popu¬ 
lation is chiefly agricultural, and a 
fine breed of sheep, much valued for 
their wool, is produced. The Bikaner 
camels are well known, and the 
Camel CorjM (Ganga Rissala) dis¬ 
tinguished itself in Chiiui, com¬ 
manded by Maharaja Ganga Singh 
in 1900, arid in Somaliland in 1903-4. 
It was also Knt to Egypt during the 
Ftrst World War. In the city itself and 
in the large towns reside numbers of 
wealthy Marwari merchants, the 
"Lombards” of India. 

The city is situated on an elevation, 
and has on imposing appearance. 


* Oencral H. H. Maharaja, Sir Ga 
Stnah BahaUur, G.C.S.f., G.CM 
G.C.V.Om O.B.E.. K.CA. LL.U. 


being surrounded by a batllemenied 
wall, and possessing many fine bnild- 
ings. It is the fourth largest city in 
Rajputana. The stone carving with 
which many of the bouses are faced 
is unique. 

The Fort, containing the old 
palaces, lying to the N.E. of the city, 
was begun by Raja Rai Singh (1571- 
1611), one of Akbar's distinguished 
genets. It is 1078 yd. in circuit, and 
the view from outside is picturesque 
in the extreme, llse palace buildings 
are the work of successive rulers. 
Among the finest are tlie Chaubara. 
erected by Raja Rai Singh; the Phul 
Mahal, the Chandra Mahal, the Gaj 
Mandir, and the Kachcheri—all built 
by Maharaja Gaj Singh (1746-87); 
and specially the Anup .Mahal, dating 
from the time of Maharaja Surat 
Singh (1788-1828). the Chetar Mahal 
and Chini Burj of Maharaja Dungar 
Singh (1872-87), and the bcautiftil 
audience hall, called the Gangs 
Niwos. built by the bte Maharaja, of 
tinely carved r^ sandstone. 

The Fort also contains a fine library 
of Sanskrit and Persian books, and a 
valuable armoury, which includes the 
Order of the Fish and Alam Ambali 
(golden howdah). presented by Mo¬ 
ghul Emperors, also the Nakli and 
Khasa State palanquins. 

The Private Secretary to the Maha¬ 
raja should be addressed for leave 
to visit the palace. 

Facing the Fort is the Public Park. 
Of ntodem buildings in the suburbs, 
the Dungar Memorial College, the 
Waller Nobles' School, the King 
Edward Memorial Road, and the 
temples completed by the late Maha¬ 
raja. may be specially marked. Out¬ 
sit the city the principal buildings are 
the latest Palace. ljUgarh, of carved 
red landvtooe. designed by the late 
Sir Swinton Jacob, the Victoria 
Memorial Club, the Public Olflees. 
and on excellent modem hospital. 
Sadul Singh, when heir-apparent, 
constructed a charming garden-house 
and garden on waste land outside the 
city not far from the golf-course. 
Gajner Palace, on a lake famous for 
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its Imperial sand-grouse shoots, is 
19 m. S.W. 

5 m. to the E. of the city is Devi- 
kund, where the Ckkaltrii (cenotaphs) 
of the rulers of Bikaner arc situated. 

Other objects of interest are Ban- 
diiof, a Jain temple in the S.W. 
comer of the city, and dating from 
before its foundation; a weU, 450 fk. 
deep, near the Fort, now pumped by 
electrical power, which also lights 
the whole camp and suburbs; and 
Vogrrrib/i. 2 m. S., containing an 
eiKhtecn-anned image, a rcUc of 
Kanauj. 

A visit should also be paid to the 
carpet and other manufactories at 
the Central Jail, for which Bikaner 
is famous. 

The Bikaner Gang Canal, a portion 
of the Sutlej Valley Irrigation Project, 
was commenced in 1925, and opened 
in October 1927. It irrigates 1100 sq.m. 
From the beadworks at Ferozepore 
to the gates at Shivpur, a distance of 
M m., both the bed and the sides of 
the carul arc lined with concrete. 
The experiment is the first of the 
kind to be made in India. 

Bikaner is connected with Bhatinda 
tJOl m. N.); also with Hissar (181 m. 
.'<.E.). and ria Ratangarh. Sadulpur 
und Loharu with Rewari. 

From Merta Road Jimction the 
Jodhpur railway continues N.E. to 
Orgaoa, 155 m. from Morwar Junc¬ 
tion. whence there is a branch rid 
Sujangarh to Ratangarh (connection 
with the Bikaner railway), continuing 
to llissH (p. 275). 

201 m. from Marwar Junction is 
karhaoMii Road, junction of the 
former Jodhpur and B.B. and C.l. 
railway lines. The railway carries on 
thence 20 m. to Phulcra, the junction 
with the main metre-guage line of 
the Western Ry. 

Between Kuchnman Road and 
Phulcra it the SambKar Lakr. on the 
holder of the Jaipur and Jodhpur 
Stales. The surrounding country is 
arid and sterile, being composed of 
rocks abounding in salt. The lake is 
21 m. long from E. to W. after the 
rains, when the average breadth is 


5 m. from N. to S., but the depth, I m. 
from the shore, is only 3i ft. The 
water dries up from October to 
June, and leaves about an inch of 
salt in the enclosures^ From the I7ih 
century the salt was worked by the 
Jaipur and Jodhpur Governments 
conjointly till 1870. when the British 
Government took lenses from both 
Slates. The works under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Salt Department are 
on the E. and N. edges of the lake. 

Excavations at Malisar (4 m.) have 
disclosed three layers of buildings, the 
middle layer of Kushan and Gupta 
periods, with baked bricks, the top 
dating about a.d. 800. The pottery 
is unique, and a coin of Fluvishka has 
been found. A tank of burnt day 
resembles others found at Taxila 
Ur and in Egypt. 


-Marwar Junctloa to Ajmer, Jaipur, 
AIwh, Rewari and Delhi 

The main metre-gauge line of the 
Western Ry. to Delhi proceeds from 
Marwar Junction (p. 171) towards 
Ajmer. After leaving 
llarlpur station ID.B.), 557 m. 
from Bombay, there is a rocky ascent, 
which continues until close to 
Bcawar station ID.B.). 578 m. from 
Bombay, in Ajmer-Merwara. a tong 
narrow tract skirting the Aravalli 
Hills between the former Stales of 
Mewar and Marwar. There is a shrine 
here over the tomb of Cokmel C. G. 
Dixon, who was Superintendent of 
Merwara from 1856 to 1848, and 
commanded the Merwara Battalion, 
which he raised (1825), until his death 
in June 1857. On the shrine, which is 
an object of worship by the Mers 
(cp. Kipling's story. Tht Tomb of 
hit Ancriiofs), there used to be a 
glass case containing a richly em¬ 
broidered silk dress, which had come 
from Pans for the Colonel's Indian 
wife (see The IndUt We Serted, by Sir 
W. Lawrence, p. 38). 

611 m. from ^mbay AJ.MER 
Junction (D.B.K.), alt. 1593' ft. 
Limited accommodation is obtainable 
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at the station waiting-room. There it 
also a Circuit House with a khania- 
mah. which may be used by per¬ 
mission of the Commissioner of 
Ajmer. Near the station there are 
one or two small hotels, catering 
mostly for Indians. A tine runs S. to 
Khandwa (see Route 8). 

Ajmer,' the key to Rajputana (pop. 
1951, 196,731), ceded by DauUt Rao 
Scindia (1818), it the capital ot the 
Chief Commistioner'i province of 
Ajmer- Merwara. 

The city it situated in a basin at the 
foot of Taragarh Hill (28SS R. above 
the tea). It it surrounded by a stone 
wall with five gateways. According to 
tradition, Ajmer was founded in 
A.D. 14S by Ajaipal. one of the 
Chauhan Kings.* It was tacked 
in 1024 by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
on hit way to Kathiawar, and 
again by Muhammad Ghori in 1193. 
After the invasion of Timur in 1398 
it was seized by Rana Kumbha of 
Mewar. The Mi^im rulers of Malwa 
held it from 1470 to 1331, when it 
passed into the possession of Maldeo, 
the Rathor chief of Marwar. It was 
oiuieaed in ISS6 by Akbar, who srat 
fully aware of its strategic importance 
and made it a royal residence. 

Jahangir and Shah Jahan spent 
much time at Ajmer. An account of 
the city hat been given by Sir Thomas 
Roe. the ambassador of James I. 
who was received in audience here 
by Jahangir' with “courtly condes- 
ccntion“ on 16th January 1616. and 
went with him to Ujjain (p. 122) in 
the following year. While Roe was 
on his iray to Ajmer, he was met by 
“the famous uovtearied walker, Tho. 
Coryatt, who on foote had passed 
most of Europe and Asya and was 

• See Ajmer, by Har Biloa Sards (Fin< 
Art Piintine Pma, Ajmar, tIMI). 

‘ Tha dale of Aialpal la placed much 
later—about 1100—by Dr BOhler. Ana. 
■be son of Aialpal, who built the Ana 
Sagar embaninnens, la shown by an in- 
acnption found at Chitor to have bera 
Inrina in tl£0. 

' A pictiira by Sir W. Rothenaiein, 
comoMinoritint laa audimet, (omia one 
of the (mcDca in St Stephan's Hal], 
WeatmitMtrr. 


now in India, beeing but (he begin¬ 
ning of hit iravells." Coryatt had 
spent £2, lOs. on the journey from 
Jerusalem to Ajmer; he died at Sural 
in December 1617.' 

In 1720 Ajit Singh Rathor, too of 
Raja Jaswant Singh of Marwar. 
seized the city, which was recovered 
by Muhammad Shah, and nude over 
by him in 1731 to Abhai Singh, the 
son of Ajit, as Viceroy on his behalf. 
In 1750 Abhai Singh’s too Ram Singh, 
called in the Mahrattas, under Joi 
Appa Scindia, who seized and held it 
until 1787, when the Ralhors re¬ 
covered Ajmer, but aRer their defeat 
at Merta in I7M the Ralhors had to 
surrender it again to Scindia. On the 
25th of June 1818 Daulat Rao Scindii 
handed it over by treaty to the 
British Government. 

Ajmer it the headquarters of about 
1800 m. of the metre-gauge section 
of the Western Ry. Near the railway 
station are extensive workshops em¬ 
ploying many thousand of the local 
inhabitants. 

The Residency, which commands a 
beautiful view, especially in the room¬ 
ing and evening, is on a hill over¬ 
looking the artificial lake called the 
Ana .Sagar, constructed by Raja 
Anaji 11135-50) and lying N. of the 
city and railway sution. It dams the 
water of the River Luni, which flows 
into the Rann of Cutch. T)ie Em¬ 
peror Shah Jahan erected a noble 
range of marble pavilions on the 
embankment, which were restored by 
direction of Lord Curzon (1899). The 
walk along the bond, or embankment 
(which is public) is very delightful 
To the W. is the broad expanse of 
the lake, and to the E., under the 
bund, is the Public Gar^n. As the 
Ana Sagar is liable to dry up aRcr 
two or three years of scanty rainfall 
the city obtains its water-supply from 
tlie ftjy Sofor, 3 m. highCT up the 
valley, but a new source of supply i* 
being developed. As shooting is pro¬ 
hibited on Ana Sagar, it is the home of 

• S«a Sir Wailam Foalor'a edition of 
JoKTYMrf {p, AS CKfo^a I9SA)« 
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miny tpcciet of wild fowl, includinf 
00 occo&ioa the flominfo ood tcoca^. 

Akbw'i Padace is inside the city, 
near the E. wall. The entrance gate 
IS >efy fine. It was once an arscul. 
sod then used as a lahstl building. 
The central pavilion has been re¬ 
paired, and is now used as the local 
Museum. 

The mosque, called the .Arhal-dto- 
ki-ihoapra, or "The Hut of tsvo and 
a half Days," is just outside the S.W. 
city gate, beyond the Dargah. The 
name is derived from a tradition that 
It was built supematurally in two and 
n halfdays. Originally a Jain College, 
built in 1153. it was damaged by 
kfuhamroad Ghori. who took Ajmer 
in 1192, and turned into a mosque by 
building a massive screen or facade 


is a work well deserving attention; 
it is the glory of the mosque, and 
consists of seven “horizontal" arches 
like those with which Altamsh 
adorned the courtyard of the Qutb. 
In the centre the screen rises to a 
height of 56 ft., and at the comers 
above this arch rise two ^rl 
minarets with Tughra inscription 
Nothing can exceed the taste with 
which the Kufle and Tughra inscrip¬ 
tions are interwoven with the more 
purely architectural decorations and 
the constructive lines of the design. 

The bridle-path to Taragarh (Star- 
Fort) passes this mosque, and reaches 
the surotnit in 2 m. The view from the 
top U very fine; but the ascent is 
somewhat trying, and had better be 
made in the early morning. There is 
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The Arhji-din-ki-jhonpre Moeque at Ajmer. 


of seven arches in front of the many 
pilUred haU, ThU work was done by 
Qutb-ud-din in about 12(». The rows 
of slender pillars arc probably in n/n- 
Their ornamentation is very com¬ 
plex, no two being alike. The m osqu e 
is ruined, and only part of the screen 
of arches (200 ft. long), and part of 
the Jain baU behind them, now 
remain, the other three sides of the 
enclosure having disappeared. The 
work was repaired in 1875-78 and 
19004)3, and is a Protected Monu¬ 
ment. 

The mosque was once very much 
larger than the one at the Qutb 
near Delhi, the mcasurctiKOls of the 
exterior being 172 ft. by 264 ft., and 
of the interior quadrangle 200 ft. 
by 175 ft. The mosque proper 
measures 259 ft. by 57 ft., and has 
ten domes in the roof borne by 124 
columns. The screen in front of it 


alto an interesting graveyard of 
Muslim martyrs, who fell in the 
assault of the fort. 

The Dargah. in the S.W. of the 
city, is a most revered Muslim shnne. 
It was commenced by Altami^ and 
completed by Huraayun. It derives its 
sanctity from being the burial-place 
of K-hwaja Muin-ud-din Chishli (1142- 
1256), who was called Aftab-i-Mulk- 
i-Hind. the Sun of the Realm of 
India. He came to Ajmer in 1166. He 
was the son of Khwaja Usman, and 
was called Chishti from a quarter in 
the city of Sanjar in Persia. Of this 
family of saints and courtiers. Farid- 
ud-din it buried at Pakpattan. in the 
Punjab; NUam-ud-din. Kulb-ud-din, 
and Nasir-ud-din near Delhi: Shaik 
Salim at Fatehpur-Sikri near Agra: 
and Banda Nawaz (1321-1,422) at 
Gulborga in the Deccan (p. 35^ 

The memory of the Ajmer Chishti 
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WAS held in particular respect by the 
fTcnt Akbor. who was accustomed 
to pay a yearly visit to his shrine. 
Sever^ of th^ pilgrimages were 
made on foot from Agra and other 
places. The road from Fatehpur- 
Sikh to Ajmer was so much used by 
Akbar that be caused “Kos Miiiars” 
(masonry' columns onswehng to our 
milestones) to be erected along the 
route every 2 m. Several of these 
minars can still be seen from the 
railway. 

Visitors arc expected to remove 
their shoesbeforeentehngthe Dargah. 
Passing through a lofty gateway, a 
courtyard is entered, in which are 
two very Urge iron cauldrons. Rich 
Muslims on their first visit to Ajmer 
pay for a feast of rice, ghi, sugar, 
almonds, raisins and spices, to be 
cooked in one of these, the contents 
being ladled out and finally scrambled 
for by various families connected 
with the shrine, who live near the 
Dargah in a quarter known at Inder- 
kot, and have a right to perform the 
ceremony called “looting the deg.“ 
which they do forcibly. 

On the right is a mosque built by 
Akbar, with drums and candlestickt 
taken in 1576 from the army of Daud 
Khan Sultan of Bengal, and pre¬ 
sented to the mosque by Akbar. 
Farther on in an inner court is a white 
marble mosque, l(XI ft. long, and with 
eleven arches to the front, built by 
Shah Jahan; a Persian inscription 
runs along the whole front under the 
eaves. In the centre of the second court 
it the Toitih of the saint, a square 
building of white marble surmounted 
by a dome. It has two entrances, one 
of which is spanned by a silver arch. 
As at Fatehpur Sikri. the doors of the 
shrine are covered with votive horse- 
shoes, nailed there by horse-dealers 
to commemorate successful deals. 
Several doors in the precincts of the 
Dargah are pUted with silver. 

In a small enclosure with marble 
Unices it the Morar, or tomb of Bibi 
Hafiz Jamal, daughter of the saint, 
and W, of it. cloK by her tomb, is 
that of Chimni Bcgam. daughter of 


Shah Jahan. All these are considered 
too sacred to be approached by any 
one except Muslims. There are tome 
very fine trees in the enclosure. 

At the S. end of the Dargah en¬ 
closure is the Jhalra, a deep tank 
partly cut out of the rock, and lined 
by steep fiighu of irregular steps. 

S.E. of the city is the Mayo CoUrge. 
opened in 1875 for the education of 
the sons of Rajput Princes and nobles, 
but now no longer confined to these 
classes. The central building is of 
while marble; in front of it is a statue 
of Lord Mayo. The subsidiary build¬ 
ings have been erected by various 
Sutes as hostels. The pork round the 
buildings comprises 200 acres. Most 
of the more important Ruling Princes 
owed at least their early education to 
this institution. It was also a great 
nursery of polo Ulent. 

The sac^ Uke of Pashkar lies 
about 7 m. W. of Ajmer. 

The road skirts the W. shore of the 
Ana Sagar, and at 3 m. passes the 
vilUge of Nausar, in a gap in the 
hills which divide the Ana Sagar and 
the Pushkar valleys. This striking 
pass through the hilU is I m. long. 
Pushkar. the most sacred Uke in 
India, lies in a narrow valley over¬ 
shadowed by fine rocky hills, and is 
said to be of miraculous origin. In 
the 4th century, according to Fa 
Hien. it was one of the most fre¬ 
quented objects of pilgrimage, and 
is still visited during the great mvU 
(fair) of October and November by 
about 100,000 pilgrims. On this 
occasion is also held a great fair for 
horses, camels and bullocks, at which 
the unusual spectacle of camels racing 
and jumping may be seen. 

Although the ancient temples were 
destroyed by Aurangzsb, the five 
modern buildings, with their ghats 
on the margin of the lake, arc highly 
picturesque. The temple to Brahma, 
at the farther end of the Uke. is re¬ 
garded as a peculiarly holy shrine, 
from the fact that it marks the spot 
where the incarnation of Brahma look 
pUce. It is usually said to be the only 
one in India. Over the gateway is the 
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ii(urc of the Kara, or "tfxne," of 
Brahma. The ucred crocodilei in the 
lake will be fed by the Mahants on 
rntueit. when a small gratuity of one 
or two rupee* will be appropriate. 
The D.B. is in an Indian house on 
the lake. 

20 m. E. of Ajmer i* the battlefield 
of Lakhairi (1792), where De Boigne 
jukt managed to defeat Tukoji 
Holkar. 

654 m. from Bombay is Naraina 
siaiion, headquarters of the Dodu- 
panlhi sect of reformer*. Their 
religion, ethics, and teaching are 
embodied in a mass of poetry written 
by ooe Dadu and hit disciples. A 
division of the sect is composed of 
military monks (Nagas), who used to 
be employed in the irregular force* of 
the Jaipur Stale. 

660 m. from Bombay it Pimlera 
Junction. 

A direct chord line (metre-gauge). 
1)3 m. long, runs N.t to Rcengus 
Junaion (in Sikar llaga) and Rewari 
(p. IM); to the W. a branch runs to 
Kuchaman Road Ip. 175) and thence 
by the Jodhpur Ry. to Degana, Mena 
Road (for Bikaner). Jodhpur and 
Marwar Junction. The mail train runs 
by the old main line. 

695 m. from Bombay it JAIPL'K 
tution • (pop. 1951. 291,183; alt. 
1414 ft.; aerodrome), with two good 
hotels. Passes to view the palace at 
Jii/pur, and also the old palace at 
may be obtained through the 
managers of the hotels twenty-four 
hours beforehand. Ambir is the 
ancient capital and was founded in 
A.D. 928. Jaipur is the residence of the 
Maharaja (head of the Kachhwaha 
clan of Rajputs) and the headquarters 
of the Rajasthan Union. The Jaipur 
Suilc covered an area of 15,600 sq. m. 

Two of the later Rulers were 
notable. Maharaja Sir Ram Sini^ 
succeeded Maharaja Jai Singh 111 in 
1835 and ruled unlit 1880. During 
the Mutiny he placed the whole of 
the resources of the State at the dis¬ 
posal of the British Raj. Maharaja 
Sir Madho Singh II (1880-1922) 
founded the Indian Peoples' FamhK 


Fund. The last Ruler was Maharaja 
Sir Man Singh* (bom in 1911. suc¬ 
ceeded in 1922). He is now Raj- 
pramukh of the new-formed Rajas¬ 
than Union. 

In 1556 Raja Bhar Mai was pre¬ 
sented at Akbar's court and gave 
him his daughter Mariam-zamani in 
marriage; she was the mother of 
Jahangir. Bhar Mai's grandson was the 
celebrated Raja Man Singh (d. 1615) 
whose name and fame are to closely 
associated with Akbar. Jaipur derive 
its name from the famous Maharaja 
Jai Singh II (1699-1744), who founded 
it in 1728. This Chief support^ the 
son of Prince Azam Shah in the 
struggle for the Empire on the death 
of Aurang/cb, and drove the Moghuls 
out of Jaipur. The first treaty with the 
British was concluded in 1818 by 
Maharaja Jagat Singh, who died in 
that year. 

The town it surrounded on the N. 
and E. by rugged hills, crowned with 
forts. That at the end of the ridge 
overhanging the city on the N.W. is 
the Nahargarh. or "Tiger fort.” The 
face of the rklge is scarped and in¬ 
accessible on the S. or dly side, while 
on the N. it slopes towards Ambir. 

A ctenellal^ wall, with «vcn 
gateways, encloses the city, which b 
the capital of one of the most pros¬ 
perous Slates of Rajputano, and is a 
very busy and important commercial 
town, with large banks and other 
trading establishment*. It is a centre 
of Indian mnaufacturcs. jewellery, 
coloured printed cloths and muslins. 
The enamel-work it the best in India. 
The crowded streets and bazars are 
most lively. The jewellers' bazar is 
near the Sanganer Gate on the S. 
The city b remarkable for the width 
and regularity of its main streets. It 
b laid out in rectangular blocks, and 
b divided by cross streets into six 
equal portionv The main streets arc 
111 ft. wide, and are paved, and the 
city b lighted by electric light. The 
procession at the Vasam Panchaml 
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festival (February) ihould be iceo, 
alto the Tij festival at the commeoce- 
ment of the Raiot. 

The Mahara]a*s Palace, with its 
beautiful gardeos and pleasure- 
grounds. i m. long, adorned with 
fountains, fine trees, and flowering 
shrubs, occupies the centre of the 
city and covers one-seventh of its 
area. The whole is surrounded by a 
high embattled wall, built by iai 
Singh U. but many of the buildings 
included in it are of a later date. The 
Chandra Mahal, which forms the 
centre of the great palace, is a lofty 
and striking building, seven storeys 
high, looking over the gardens. 
the top storey there it a magniflceot 
view over the centre city. Close by. 
to the right, on the ground floor, is 
the Diwan-i-Khas, or private hall of 
audience, built partly of white marble, 
also a Clock Tower and Armoury, 
H.H. the Maharaja tesides at Rom- 
bagb, about 2 m. from the city, 

E, of the Chandra Mahal is the 
famous Jantra (Yantra), or Obaerva- 
lory, the largest of the five built by 
the celebrated patron of astronomy. 
Jai Singh II; the others are at Benares. 
Delhi and Uiioin (the Muttra one has 
disappeared). It is a courtyard full 
of curious masonry instrutiKnu de¬ 
signed on bis behalf. It was con¬ 
structed between 1711-34, and was 
restored by Mahdo Singh II of Jaipur 
through the agency of the late Licu- 
leoant A. Garrett. R.E., and Pandit 
Chandradhar Guleri, who published 
a monograph upon it (on sade). 

The principal instruments are, first 
on the W.. the two circular Rom 
Yantras for reading altiluiies and 
azimuths, with twelve horizontal 
sectors of stone radiating from a 
round vertical rod; then E. of these, 
the twelve RashivaUyas for determin¬ 
ing celestial latitudes and longitudes; 
and next, the great Samrat Yantra, 
or gnomon. 90 ft. high, situated 
between two graduated quadrants, 
with sextants in a chambw outside 
them. The gnomon's shadow thrown 
by the sun touches the W. quadrant 
at 6 a.m., gradually descends this at 


the rate of 13 R. per hour till noon, 
and finally ascends the £. quadrant. 
To the N. of this is a Dakhshina 
Bhitti Yantra. or meridional wall, 
near which is a large raised platform 
known as Jai Singh's seat, and near it 
are two brass circles, one of which is 
a map of the celestial sphere. Between 
these and the Ram Yantras are a 
number of other iiutrumcnts, known 
as the Kranti Yantra, the Kapali, and 
the Chakra Yantra, the last being a 
graduated brass cir^ corresponding 
to the modem equatorial. 

S.W. of the Observatory, and ad¬ 
joining the TripoUa (Three Arches) 
Gate, are the Palace Stables, round 
courtyards; and beyond, towards the 
E.. is the Hawa Mahal, or Hall of the 
Winds, of five storeys, built by Maha¬ 
raja Mahdo Sing 1 (1751-fi8), O'cr- 
looking one of the chief streeu. 

Near the Tripolia Gate rises the 
Iswari Minar Swarga Sul, the 
“Minaret piercing heaven." built by 
Raja Iswari Singh (1744-51) to over¬ 
look the city. 

The Public Carden, outside the city 
wall to the S., 3fi acres in extent, laid 
out by Dr dc Fabeck, contains a zoo. 
In tbe centre is the Albert Hall, de¬ 
signed and built by the late Sir 
Swinton Jacob. It contains a large 
Darbar Hall and a Museum (1887), 
with collections of modem works of 
art and industry, and also of anti¬ 
quities, from every part of India. 
There is a fine view from the top. 

The Mayo Hospital, with a dock 
lower, lies just outside the gardens. 
About half a mile distant on the Took 
Road is tbe splendid new white marble 
hospital nam^ after Lady Willingdon, 
which can take ISO patients. 

Before it joined the Indian Union. 
Jaipur, as a result of the interest taken 
by the Ruler, bad exceptionally well- 
equipped Slate Forces, coosistiog of a 
Gua^ battalion, two battaliotu of 
infantry and a cavalry regiment, some 
of whid have since been incorporated 
in the Indian Army. 

The Transport CardciM. now com¬ 
monly called the Naya Ghat, were 
laid out in 1896 by the then Com- 
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miinJRfit of the Corp* in the bed of 
the Amnitha NulU adjoining the 
Trantport linet, and are more than 
2 m. in length. 

The C hurch la near the hotels and 
on the way to the railway tution, a 
little to the W. of the road. There is 
also a R.C. church at Ghat Dar- 
waza. 

At the Sdiooi of Art, a handsome 
modem building, are first-rate techni¬ 
cal and industrial dasaes for teaching 
and reviving various branches of local 
artistic industry—such as metal and 
cnamd-work. embroidery, weaving, 
etc. 

The Maharaja’a College.- TTie Col¬ 
lege, founded in 1844 attd maintained 
entirely by the Darbar. was moved 
outside the dty in 1930. into a large 
building, aitd ia a free institutioo. 

It is a first-grade college, leaching 
up to the M.A. standard in Arts and 
B.Sc. standard in Science. 

The Maharaja's Public Ubrwy.— 
This was founded by Maharaja Sir 
Ram Singh in 1866 for the educate 
public. It contains English. Sanskrit. 
Hindi, Persian. Arabic, Urdu, and 
other books. The very valuable Razm- 
Namah conuins 160 miniatures. 

The CUutlrh, or cmoiaphi of /*< 
Makarahu, at Gethur are just outside 
the N.E. dty wall. They are in wdl- 
plinied gardens, the trees of which 
are full of solemn-looking grey¬ 
headed monkeys. The first seen on 
entering is the Chhaltri of Maharaja 
Jti Singh II - the finest of all. It is a 
dome of the purest while marble, 
supported on twenty beautifully 
carved pillars rising from a substantial 
Mjuarc platfonn, and profusdy oma- 
menled with scenes from Hindu 
mythology. S.E. of Jai Singh’s 
CUiatm te that of his second son. 
Mabdo Singh I (1774-79). a dome 
rising from the octagon on ruches 
reversed. The only omaroenu are 
carved peacocks. W, of this Chkaltri 
b that of Pertab Singh, hb son (177^ 
1803), completed by Maharaja Sir 
Ram Singh (l83S-S(i). It is of white 
marble brought from Alwar. 

The water which supplies Jaipur 


comes from waterworks at Ramgarh 
lake, about 11 m. N. of the dty. 

An expedition for the sake of the 
Wew may be made U m. from the 
E. or Surya Gate, to the Skriiu of the 
Sun Cod at Co/M—330 fl. above the 
plain, on the summit of a range of 
hiUs about li m. to the E. of Jaipur. 

Behind the temple b a deep gorge 
filled with temples and sacred tanks 
shadowed by rugged crags: a paved 
causeway leads through the ravine. 

There b also a pleasant drive to a 
similar gorge along the Agra Koad, 

2 m. E. through the deserted ^rina 
Ghat which b well worth a visit. 

The excursion to Amber' (5 m. 
from the dty gate and 7 m. from the 
hotels), the capital of Jaipur till 1728. 
will occupy a whole iitoming. A 
motor road extends all the way. 

On the left of the road a line of 
fortified hilb b passed; these culmin¬ 
ate in the great Fori, 400 ft. above the 
old palace, connected with it and 
built for iu defence. The pictures(|ue 
situation of Ambir at the mouth of 
a rocky mountain gorge in which 
nestles a pretty lake, has attraded the 
admiration of all travcllen. including 
Jacquemont and Hebcr. It was 
founded by the Minas, and was 
flourishing in a.d. 967. In 1037 it wm 
taken by the Rajputs, who held it till 
a move was made to Jaipur. 

The Old Palace at Ambir. begun 
by Man Singh I (1600),* and com¬ 
pleted by Jai Singh 1. lies low on the 
slope of the hilt picturesquely rooted 
on its rocky base and reflected in the 
lake below. The interior arrangements 
are excellcnl. The suites of rooms 
form vistas opening upon striking 


views. 

Entered by a fine staircase from 
a great courtyard b the Diwan-i-Am. 
with a double row of columns sup¬ 
porting a Dussive entablature, above 
which are latticed gallerict. lu inag- 
nificance attracted the envy of JahaiH 
gir, and the Mirni Raja,* to save bb 


' LoeWly pronooncvtl Amt^. 

• Man Sineh waa tha nH*!" “f l**i* 

Bha^an Daa, iba Wand of Akbar.^_ 

•Juja Jai Singh I (d. 1«65) waa known 
by ihia tiila. 
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gieat work from destruction, covered 
it with stucco. 

To the right of the Diwin-i-Am 
steps is a small temple of Kali 
(Maieswari). worshipp^ by the 
Guard battalion at the Dussara 
festival. 

On a higher terrace arc the Maha¬ 
raja's apartments, entered by a 
splendid gateway covered with 
mosaics and sculptures, erected by 
Jai Singh I. over which is the Sohag 
Mandir—a small pavilion with beauti¬ 
ful latticed windows. Through this are 
further marvels —a green and cool 
garden with fountains, surrounded 
by palaces, brilliant with mosaics and 
marbles. That in the left is the Jai 
StanJir, or Hall of Victory, adorned 
by panels of alabaster, some of ishich 
ore inlaid, and others arc adorned 
with Rowers in alto-relievo, “the 
roof glittering with the mirrored 
and spangled work for which Jaipur 
b rertowned." Near the Jai Maiidir 
a narrow passage leads down to the 
bathing-rooms, all of pate creamy 
marble. Above b the Jas Mamdlr, 
"which literally glows with bright 
and tender colours and exquisite 
inlaid work, and looks through arches 
of carved alabaster and clusters of 
slender columns upon the sleeping 
lake and the silent mountains." 

At the N.E. angle b a balcony, 
whence there is a fine view over the 
town of Ambir and the plain beyond 
to the hill which overlooks Ramgarh. 
Some Ckkaitrli outside the will ate 
those of Chieftains who died before 
Jai Singh II. In the palace to the right 
b a chamber, on the nght wall of 
which arc views of Ujjain. and on the 
left views of Benares and Muttra. 
The room opposite the Jai Mandir b 
called the Sukh \lwas, "Hall of 
Pleasure." In the centre is an opening 
for a stream to flow into the channel 
which runs through the hall. The 
doors are of sandalwood inlaid with 
ivory. 

A steep path leads down to the 
Khieri Gale, beyond which, os it 
leads to one of the forts. Kantalgarh, 
no one b allowed to pass without an 


order. At the bottom of this path 
there b a temple to Thakurji. or 
Vishnu. It b white and beautinill) 
carved, and just outside the door b a 
lovely square pavilion exqubitely 
carved with figures representing 
Krishna sporting with the Copi 
milkmaids. 

Ambir formerly contaiiKd many 
fine temples, but most are ix>w in 
ruins. On a Temple of the Sun is an 
inscription (a.d. 955). There is also an 
ancient temple of Kali which the 
Maharaja must visit when he b 
installed. 

SanKancT, about 8 m. to the S. of 
Jaipur, may be reached by a dnve 
past the ResKlcocy and the Moti 
Doongri. an old building on a small 
hill which the Maharaia has con¬ 
verted into a private retreat. 

The road into the town b through 
two ruined Tripolias. or triple gate¬ 
ways of three storeys, about 66 fl. 
high. The second storey has an open 
Slone veranda, supported by four 
pillars on either side of the archway 
On the right ascending the street b a 
smalt temple sacred to Kalyanji, or 
Krishna, the door of which is hand¬ 
somely carved. Opposite is a tempk 
to Silaram. with a pillar. 6 fl. high, 
of white .Makrana riurble. called a 
Kirtti Khambh. On the four sides are 
Brahma, with four faces; Vishnu, 
cross-legged, holding the lotus; Siva, 
holding a cobra in his right hand and 
a trident in his left, with Parvali beside 
him, and Ganesb. 

Higher up, on the left, are the rums 
of the Old Palace. N. by E. from this 
is the Sanganer Jain Temple, with 
three courts, and finely carv^ marble 
work. Visitors are not allowed to 
enter the third. 

At Labol. -U) m. S.. Jaipur and 
Jodhpur together defeated De Boigne. 
the general of Scindia, in 1787. 

52 m. from Jaipur on the Alwar 
Road, at Bairat, b a Jain temple 
11587). a Buddhist monastery, and 
circular temple, with an edict of 
Asoka. Coins of Greek and Indo- 
Greek kings were found (1940). 

The former Jaipur State Ry., now 
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P»i1 of ibe Wcslcm Ry.. runt from 
Siwii Mtdhopur (where it coiinecu 
with the main Wcilem Ry. broad- 
caugc line to Delhi) to Jaipur, 83 
m.. and then conlinuet N. through 
Kcengut (junction with the Phuiera- 
Rewari line) toSikar. 147 m., lunction 
for Fatehpur, and then to Jhunjhunu. 
187 m., linking up at Loharu (22$ 
m.), with the crott-oouniry line from 
Bikanir to Rewari and Delhi. 

731 m. from Bombay it Bandikui 
Junction (R.). Railway workthopt. 
and a colony of railway employect. 
The line for Agra branches off E. 
iwc Route 12). 

'88 m. from Bombay, AI.WAR it 
the capital of the former State of that 
name, founded in 1771 by Rao 
Pratap Singhji of Macheri (d. 1791), 
who threw off allegiance to Jaipur. 
The town it on rising ground, domin¬ 
ated by the Fort, which crowns a 
conical rock and b backed by a range 
of hillt. It it connected by motor road 
both with Delhi and Jaipur. The 
Alwar Maharaja it a Naruka Rajput 
of the Kachhwaha clan, of which the 
Maharaja of Jaipur it the head. 

fhere b a Dak Bungalow with a 
Khansama about 100 yd. from the 
railway ttation. and there it also a 
Ouett House. 

Po/oert.— There are tevcral palaces 
•n the capital. The Vinai Vilas Palace 
IS named after (he late Maharao 
Raja Vinai Singhji (1815-57). and 
H now used for udminutralive oRkes. 
The city palace is at the very end 
of the city and consists of a group 
of buildings partly detached, and 
built in a variety of styles, sepa¬ 
rated from the base of the mountain 
by a picturesque tank (.Sagar). The 
handtome Shish* Mahal (Mirror 
room) overlooks the tank. 

Thb palace contains a IJbrary. 
kept in excellent order, and rich in 
Oriental manuscripts. Eminent Sans¬ 
krit and Persian scholars from 
Western countries vKil this library to 
take copies of ancient manusenpts. 
A matchless Culljian. which cost 
about £10,000 to produce, is beauti¬ 
fully illustrated with miniature paint¬ 


ings. It was finished in 1848 by the 
order of Maharao Raja Vinai Singhji. 
Another beautiful b^k b the Dah 
PanA, written in 1864. 

The Armoury contains a splendid 
collection of sabres and other 
weapons finely wrought and finislied 
and studded with jewels: also of 
handsome swords with hilts of gold. 
Dozens of these swords are from 
Persia, while many of them were 
made at Alwar, in imitation of the 
Ispahan steel. The arms of Maharao 
Raja Vinai Singhji could only be 
worn by a man of great stature. 
Permission is necessary to visit these 
palaces. 

On the W. of the Sagar are temples 
and shrines with Bengali roofs; 
and raised upon the centre of a plat¬ 
form on the S. b the cenotaph of the 
late Maharao Raja Bakhtawar Singhji 
(1781-1815). The plinth is made of 
red sandstone and (he cenotaph itself 
of beautiful marble with Bengali 
arches. Visitors entering must take 
off their shoes. Hundreds of pigeons 
lly about and stately peacocks strut 
about the stone pavementk 

In the city, just right of the main 
palace entrance, b the house of the 
Elephant carriage. It wias built by 
Maharao Raia Vinai Singhji. It b a 
car (WO storeys high, and can carry 
fifty persons, drawn by four ele¬ 
phants. 

The Purjan Pihar (Garden). — Thb 
b a public park on (be oubkirb of 
the town. In the centre is a summer¬ 
house. with fountains and beautiful 
ferns. There b also a small menagerie. 

There b little to see at the Fort, 
except the view from (his great height 
of (he city below and the surrounding 
country interspersed with lakes. The 
old ascent is steep, and b paved with 
slippery stones. At a point about 
150 n. up. the steepest part begins. It 
b called Halhi Mora, “the Elephant’s 
turn." because they could not go 
further: a motor road now runs right 
up to the top of the hill. Behind the 
fort, at a dbtance of I m.. b the 
Chhaltrl of Maharao Raja Pratap 
Singhji (d. 1791). the Founder of the 
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State. an<] alon^Mle it U a unall 
monument of his Maharani who 
became uil. 

The tomb of Fateh Jang, a Minister 
of Shah Jahan. near the station, on 
the Bharatpur road, is a conspicuous 
object with an immense dome, and 
bears the date, in Nagri. 1547. In the 
interior there is plaster-work in reUef, 
with flat surface patterns and rec¬ 
tangular mouldings. 

2 m. to the S. is the Artillery Ground 
and Top Khana. “Artillery Arsenal.'* 

Alwar and its outskirts are sup¬ 
plied with water from Siliserb. a lake 
6 m. S.W. of the city. A masonry 
dam, about i m. long, and 4 m. from 
the Moti Doongri bill, has been con¬ 
structed, at a cost of Rs. * lakhs to 
impound water from the Ruparel 
river. The water stored by this 
masonry dam, amounting to tome 
1100 millions of cu. ft., forms a splen¬ 
did reservoir, covering an area over 
4 t<). m. It is known by the name of 
“Jey Saroand Lake.” iwmed after the 
late Maharaja, and is ornamented 
with beautiful Chhatiris (domed 
pavilions). 

There it plenty of game, including 
panthers, around Alwar. and there 
are many tigers in the forests, which 
are strictly preserved. 

20 m. E. of Alwar. and adjoining 
the MewaU hills, is the batlleflcld of 
Las^ari. where General Lake anni- 
hdated tbe last brigades of Daulat 
Rao Sdndia's French-trained army 
on Ist November 1803. This great 
British soldier, within a space of two 
months, and with a force never es- 
ceeding 8000 men, crushed 31 bat¬ 
talions of Scindia's troops in four 
pitched battles, and captured 426 
guns. He took two fortresses (Aligarh 
and Agra), and entered the capital 
of India (Delhi) deliverer of the 
Moghul Emperor. 

794 m. from Bombay and 52 m. 
from Delhi is Rewari junction (R., 
D.B. and Hindu-Muslim Hotel). 
Rewari was founded in a.d. 1000 by 
Raja Rawat. There are the ruins of a 
still older town E. of the modem 
walls. The Rajas of Rewari were 


partially independent, even under the 
Moghuls. Near the town they built 
the mud fort of Gokalgarh, which 
was once very strong. They coined 
their own currency, called Gokal 
Sikka. Rewari is a place of consider¬ 
able trade, particularly in iron and 
brass. The Town Hall is handsome, 
as are tbe Jain Temples and Tej 
Singh's Tank, close to the town. 

From Rewari a metre-gauge line. 
187 m., runs N.W. to Hissar and 
Bhaiinda Junction (see Route 15), 
and another runs, ria Loharu, to 
Sadulpur, where it joins the line from 
Hissar to Ratangarh and Bikanir. 

On the chord line between Rewan 
and Phulera (p. 179). 32 m. S.W. of 
Rewari lies Namaul, made over to 
the Patiala State for loyal services in 
1857. 

On the main line. 

826 m. from Bombay, is situated 
Curgaon, tbe headquarters of the 
South-Eastern District of the Punjab. 
Two metalled roads E. to Delhi: one 
road 15 m. S. to Sohna, thence bifur¬ 
cating S.E. to Palwal (p. 210)and S. to 
Alwar. Sohna is remarkable for a hot- 
spring, situated in the town which it 
dose to hills, tome crowned with the 
walls and bastions of on unflnished 
fort. The water of this spring b 
strongly impregnated with sulphuric 
acid, which, however, evaporates very 
rapidly. The spring u covered with a 
domed building and surrounded by 
small open bathing tanks. Tbe water 
b considered of great value for pur¬ 
poses of rheumatism, gout, and skin 
diseases. 

845 m. from Bombay is DELHI 
Central station * (Route 14). 
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THROUGH KATWAWAR 
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ROUTE 11 

Frooi AHMADABAD ihrouth 
KATHIAWAR by ViruniRni. 
Kharaghoda, Wadhnao, PaliUBa 
(lor Salmniaya HiUI, Bbafnaiiar, 
Jimagadb. Ginur, Sooualh. For* 
bandar, Raikol, Ja mn ag a r and 
Daarfca, and back lo Ahmadabad. 

The peninsula of Kathiaaar is 
believed to have been an island in 
remote times. It has an approsimate 
area of 20,332 sq. m., and consbted 
of a congeries of 222 States, large and 
small, plus the Portuguese island of 
Diu, and portions of the district of 
Ahmadabad and of the former 
baroda Sute. The States have joined 
together to form a Kathiawar Union, 
named Saurashtra after the ancient 
classical appellation for Kathiawar, 
of which the Maharaja of Nawaiugar, 
better known as the Jam Sahib, has 
been elected Rajpramukh for his 
lifelime. Cutch. however, although 
bordering on Kathiawar, has been 
Mde a separate Chief Commis¬ 
sioner's province because of its 
strategic situation on the Pakistan 
frontier. Cutch was the largest of the 
former Western India States and had 
an area of 7616 sq. m.. exclusive of 
■he Rann of Cutch, which covers an 
area of about 9000 sq. m. The Ma- 
harao, who is head of the Jadeja 
Rsiput clan, has been taken into the 
diplomatic service of the Indian 
Govemiitcnt. Cutch consists of a 
belt of land cut off from the main¬ 
land by the Rann on the N. and E.. 
the Gulf of Cutch on the S., and the 
Arabian Sea on the W.; and te diffi¬ 
cult of access. Steamers run about 
twice a week from Bombay to Maadri 
the chief port (on the S.) from which 
there is a road to Bhuj (aerodrome) in 
the centre of the State, noted for 
the work of iu silversmiths. A new 


port for ocean-going steamers is 
being constructed at Kandla to re¬ 
place Karachi, and a metre-gauge 
railway is being constructed to con¬ 
nect with the old branch line ending 
at Deesa (p. 167). Kandla is already 
connected by a narrow-gauge railway 
lo Bhui, the capital of Cutch and its 
former port. Tuna. 

Everywhere in Kathiawar there are 
long lines of pallas, or memorial 
stones, peculiar to this Province, on 
which men are usually represented as 
riding on a very large horse, whilst 
women have a wheel below them to 
indicate that they used a carriage. A 
woman's arm and hand indicate a 
monument to a sail lady. 

There is much game in Kathiawar, 
and s(>ecially in the Gir, the large 
wild tract, with its 1500 sq. m. of 
forest to the S.E. of Junagadh; but 
the Gir is very unhealthy in the early 
autumn, and again at the beginning 
of the rains. There are no ligen in the 
peninsula, but up to the middle of the 
19th century lions inhabited all the 
large jungles. Since then they have 
almost been shot out. and the few 
now left are confined to the Gir. 
where they are strictly protected. 
The Gir lion, the only Asiatic speaes. 
is in DO way inferior to the African 
spedcs. although the mane is not to 
large and is sometimes absent. 

The Saurashtra Mail leaves Bom¬ 
bay (Central) daily, and proceeds on 
the broad-gauge to 

Ahmadabad (p. 160), 306 m., 

from Bombay. From 4 m., Saharmati 
Junction on the N. bank of the river, 
the metre-gauge continues N. to 
Delhi and Agra. The broad-gauge 
(opened 1871) turns W.. and passing 
through a wcll-cullivalcd country, 
reaches 

346 m. \ iramgan JunclioD— a 
walled town. The Mansar Tank dates 
from 1100. It is shaped like a shell, 
and surrounded by a Sight of stone 
steps; round the tops of the steps runs 
a row of small temples, in the sides 
of which there are holes, through 
which it is said a rope used to pass, 
enabling a worshipper to ring the 
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bells in all the temples at once. The 
neighbourhood abounds in bbcfc 
buck, sand-grouse and all manner of 
water-fowl. 

From Viramgam a broad-gauge line 
runs N.W., passing at 18 m. Patri 
(D.B.). a small walled town with a 
citadel; and, at 23 m. reaches Khara- 
gboda. where there are very extensive 
salt-pans on the edge of the Little 
Ram ol Cutch.' 

In the dry season the Rano presents 
the appearance of a hard, snsooih 
bed of dried mud, and may be ridden 
over at any place. There is absolutely 
no vegcUtion except on some small 
islands which rise above the level of 
the salt inundation: the only living 
creatures are herds of wild asses 
(rarely seen), which feed on the lands 
near its shores at night, and retreat 
far into the desert in the daytime. 
With the commencement of the S.W. 
monsoon in May the salt water of the 
Gulf of Cutch invades the Rann, and 
later in the season the rivers from 
Rajputana pour fresh water into it. 
The sea is now encroaching rapidly 
on the Rann at its junction with the 
Gulf of Cutch, and there is reason 
to suppose that serious changes 
of level are Uking place. The centre 
of the Rann is slightly higher than 
the borders, and dries first. The rail¬ 
way has many sidinp extending into 
the Rann. to fodlitale the collection 
of salt. The salt is evaporated by the 
heat of the sun from brine brought up 
in buckeU from depths of IS R. to 
30 fL A cactus hedge to prevent 
smuggling of salt ran. and is sull 
traceable in parts, to Delhi, but the 
cochineal insect has destroyed most 
of it. Wonderful mirages arc seen in 
the Rann. and in the winter season 
the Rights of flamingoes and other 
birds arc extraordinarily large. There 
are satsd-grouse and Imperial grouse 
and many wild-fowl. 

The Saurashtra Mail proceeds from 
Viramgam by metre-gauge to the 
junction at Wadhwan. now called 

' The Crxet Rann ariMnuea Cutch 
frum Siiid. 


Surendranagar (D.B.), 386 m. from 
Bombay. 

, To the N. runs the Dhranxatikra 
railway, and to the S. the Bharnatar 
railway, which connecu at Dhola 
Junction (sec p. 187) with the Caudal- 
Porbaiular railway, which opens up a 
large tract of country in S. Kathiawar. 

To the W. the Morrl railway runs to 
Rafkof, thence the Jamnagar railway 
runs to JunuKigar and /)Hv>/’ka(p.200>. 
terminus of the Kathiawar moil route, 
and the Jnalrar Kaikoi railway to 
Jeialuw, where it crosses the GonJal- 
Porbandar tine. The Junagadh railway 
runs from Jnahar to Vtrital via 
Junagadh, and from Junagadh to 
yisarador. All the railways in Saur- 
oihtra ate on the metre-gauge, and 
have been made branches of the 
Western Ry. system instead of being 
independently managed. 

At the Talukdari School in the 
former Wadhwan civil station, the 
sons of Glrassiaj, or Rajput land- 
owners, were educated when tbetr 
parents were unable to afford the 
cost of sending them to the Kajkumar, 
or Princes', College, at Rajkot, 

Dhrangadhra. on the line running 
from Surendranagar to Halwad. is 
the capital of the former Dhran- 
gadhra State. Industries ore the Shri 
Shakti Alkali works and weaving 
fabrics with silver and gold thread. 

Proceeding S. from Surendranagar 
by the Bhavnagar line, the river 
is crossed close to the station. 

4 m. Wadhwan City station (R.. 
D.B.; all. 404 ft.). The town wall is 
of stone. Towards the centre, on the 
N. wall, is the ancient temple of 
Ranlk Devi. She was a beautiful girl, 
bom in the Junagadh territory when 
Sidh Raja was reigning at Patan 
Anhilwara. and was betrothed to 
him. But Ra Khengar, who then 
ruled Junagadh, carried her off and 
nurried her, which caused a feud 
between him and Sidh Raja, whose 
troops marched to Junagadh. Khen¬ 
gar was betrayed by two of his kins¬ 
men. and was slain by Sidh Raja and 
his fortress taken. The conqueror 
wanted to marry Raiiik Deri, but she 
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pcrfonned sail, and Sidh Raja raised 
this temple to her memory. It bears 
marks o( extreme old afc, the stooe 
being much worn: all but the tower 
is gone. Inside is the effigy in relief 
of Ranik Devi, and a smaller one with 
a representatioa of the goddess 
Atnbaii. N. of this temple, and close 
to the city wall, it a sail stone dated 
IM9. Near the Lakhupol Gate is a 
well with steps, ascribed to one 
Madhava, who lived in 1294. 

The Palac* in the centre of the 
town has four storeys, and is 72 (1. 
high. It stands in a court facing the 
entranoe, on the right of which is a 
budding called the Mandwa, where 
assemblies take place at marriages. 
There is also a Palace called the Bal- 
ckaitira VlUa, built by a former 
Ruler. 

17 m. LImbdi station — chief town 
of the cotton-producing Limbdi 
State: with a handsome Palace. The 
title of the Chiefs of both Wadhwan 
and Limbdi is TIukor Saheb. and 
both are jhala Rajputs. Limbdi 
town manufactures ivory bangles and 
brass-plated boxes. Education is free. 

20 m. S.E. Rangpur it a chalco- 
lithie site. 

47 m. Boiad Junction. Frontier of 
the former Bhavnag^r State. Branches 
to (1) Jasdan, capital of the former 
State of that name, and (2) Dhanduka 
Junction for Oholka and (30 m. by 
road) Dholera port. 

74 m. from Wadhwnn it Dbola 
Junction (R.). From here the Condal- 
Porbandar railway runt W. to Dhata. 
Jetaisar. Dhoraji and Porbandar; a 
branch line goes S. to (23 m.) Sava 
Kundla, and (72 m.) Mahuva. on the 
Gulf of Cambay, with a jutKtion at 
Dungar to Port Albert Victor. 

Two excursions can be made if the 
visitor continues E. to Bhavnsgar by 
the main litte. 

17 m. from Surendranagar Junction 
on this line b Songadh for the ancient 
city of Valabhipur, which b nearly 
identical with the modem town of 
Vala. 12 m. N. by road, capital of a 
State. 

Valabhipur, the capital of all thb 


part of India, was perhaps as old as 
Rome (S73 B.C.). Vallabhi kings, as 
shown by copper-plate grants, reigned 
from A.D. 480-790; the dynasty was 
founded by the Senapati of the Guptas 
Hiuen Tsang visited it (a.d. 639). Old 
foundations, terra-cotu. coins (appar¬ 
ently Andhra), copper plates, mud 
seals, beads, stone bulls, and house¬ 
hold images have been found. Speci¬ 
mens have been placed in the Museum. 
The ruiiM cover a large area. 

Resuming the railway route from 
Songadh to Bhuvnagar, the traveller 
passes, 91 m. from Surendranagar. 
Sibor sution (D.B.). junction for 
Palitana, 17 m. Slhor was at one time 
the capital of the Bhavnagar branch 
of Gohel Rajputs. The towo, U m. 
S. of the railway, has interesting 
Hindu temples. The name b a corrup¬ 
tion of "Singhpur," “the lion’s dty"; 
a still more ancient name b *'Sara- 
swatpur.** It b famous for copper and 
brass work. snu(T and plaster (chu- 
nam). Near the S. wall b situated 
Brahma Kund. the water of which 
possesses special vbtue. Farther up 
the River GauUmi lie the Gautam 
Kund and Gautameswar Mahadev. 

Palitana, 18 m. by roil from Sihor 
station, b much enriched by pilgrims 
during their visit to the Holy Moun¬ 
tain of Satrunjaya and its famous 
Jain temples. The Slate was founded 
by Shahji, a Gohel Rajput, of the 
same dan as the Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. The present Thahor Saheb, 
who was bom in 1900, was educated 
at Shrewsbury. There b a State Pad- 
dock, where horse-breeding from 
pure Kaihl stock b carried on. 

The dbtance from Palitana to the 
foot of Satruajaya, or the Holy 
MouMalo, 1977 ft. above sca-le\eL 
b l| m. There b a motor road to 
the summit. 

The Satruntaya Hill is truly a city 
of the gods, with 863 temples; there 
b nothing else writhin the gates; there 
b a dcantiness about every square, 
passage, porch and hall. The silence, 
too, b striking. The top of the hill 
consists of two ridges, each about 
350 yd. long, with a valley between. 
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Each of tbcte ridges, and the two 
Urge enclosures that fill the valley, 
are surrounded by massive battle- 
menled walls filled for derence. The 
buildings on both ridges, again, are 
divided into 9 separate enclosures 
called tuks, generally containing one 
principal temple with varying num¬ 
bers of smaller ones. Each of these 
eiKlosures is protected by strong gates 
and walls, and all gales are carefully 
closed at sundown. The area en¬ 
closed on the top is small enough for 
any one of ordmary activity to see 
all over it in a two hours' visit. There 
is one gate leading into the enclosure, 
but there are nineteen inner gales, 
leading to the nineteen chief temples. 
Not far from the Ram-pot (“pol" 
means gate) is a resting-place used by 
persons of distinction, with a toler¬ 
able room surrounded by open arches. 

Fergusson wrote; “All the peculiar¬ 
ities of Jain architecture arc fourtd in 
a more marked degree at Satrunjaya 
than at almost any other known 
pUce. and, fortunately for the student 
of the style, extending over a con¬ 
siderable period of time. Some of the 
temples may be as old as the llih 
century, but the Muslim invaders of 
the Mth and 15th centuries made sad 
havoc of all the older shrines, and we 
have only fragmenu of a few of them. 
In the latter half of the 16th century, 
however, the Jains obuined toler¬ 
ance and security, and forthwith began 
to rebuild their old fanes. From 1300 
they are spread pretty evenly over 
all the intervening time down to the 
present century." 

On reaching the summit of the 
fttounlain, a panorama presents iuclf 
from the top of the walls. To the £. 
the prospect extends to the Gulf of 
Cambay near Gogha and Bhavnagar; 
to the N. it is bounded by the granite 
rangeof SihorandthcChamardi peak; 
to the N.W. and W. the plain extends 
as far as the eye can reach. From 
W. to E.. like a silver ribbon across 
the foreground to the S., winds the 
Satrunjaya river, which the eye follows 
until it is lost between the Talaja and 
Khokara Hills in the S.W. 


104 m. from Surendranagar the 
terminus Bhavnagar, founded I72J, 
stands on a tidal creek from the Gulf 
of Cambay. It has an aerodrome, a 
safe harbour for shipping of li^t 
draught, and carries on an extensive 
trade, as one of the principal markets 
and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. There are no interesting 
ruins, but abundance of very hand¬ 
some modem buildings on Indian 
models, water-works, reservoirs and 
gardens; and at the port will be seen 
modern mechanical improvements. 

The Maharaja (b. 1912), who is a 
Gobel Rajput by caste, was educated 
at Harrow. In 1949 be was appointed 
Governor of Madras by the new 
Government of India, but he has 
since retired. The Banon Museum 
(1893) contains arms, armour and 
coins. 

To visit Junagadh. Somnath. Por- 
bandar, or any places in the W.. it is 
necessary to return to Dhola Junction 
(p. 187) and change there for Jetalsar 
ria Dhasa. 

Jetalsar Junction (R.), 133 m. from 
Surendranagar. Here the line branches 
(1) S. to KerdraJ for Somnath; (2) W. 
to Porbandar (p. 198); and (3) N. to 
Rajkot, Wankaner and Wadkytan 
(P. 199). 

(I) Jrtaltar to Junagadh anJ Verival 

17 m. from Jetalsar is Junagadh 
station (D.B.K. W. of the town), 
opposite a modem gateway, called 
the Rtajr Cate, former capital and 
residence of the Nawab. On Partition, 
the Muslim Ruler joined Pakistan, 
but as the great majority of his sub¬ 
jects were Hindus, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment intervened, and the State was 
incorporated in the Union of 
Saurasbtra. 

From Junagadh branch lines run to 
Visavadar and Prachi Road. There 
is also a line W. rlu Bantva between 
Shapur (a station between Junagadh 
and Verivol) and Sarodiya for 
Kutiana. The Bantva Taliika b 
owned by Babi Musalmans of the 
tame clan as the Nawabs of Junagadh 
and Radhanpur. 
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Siloated under the Gimar and 
Datar Hills, JunaiEadh was first ruled 
by Chavda Rajpuu with a capital at 
Vamansthalj (now Vanihaltl, but the)' 
transferred the capital to iunagadha 
in A.D. 875. 

The fortifications of the present 
town were all built by the Muslims 
afier the capture of the place by 
Sultan Mahmud Bigara, of Gujarat, 
about 1472. He changed the name to 
Mustafabad and placed it under a 
Foozdar. The last Fouzdar, Sberkhan 
Babi, became independent in 1748 
and took the title of Nawab Bahadur 
Khan from hit brother, the founder 
of his family, an Afghan, in the reign 
of Shah Jahan. The Nawab’s OU 
Palatt, containing the Rasaul Khanji 
Museum (192S). has the Havdi and 
Darbar Kacheri Hall opposite. In 
front of the Darbar is a circle of 
shops with the Aiyena Mahal on 
the £. 

Entering the Rcay Gate from the 
station we come to the Orphanage 
and Law Courts; opposite the last is 
the makbara. or mausoleum, of the 
Nawabs, adjoining the public mosque. 
At four cross-roads lies the old mak¬ 
bara. a highly finished building. 

Entering the Makbara enclosure 
by the N. gate the tomb of Nawab 
Bahadur Khan II (d. 1840) is in front 
on the lefi. nest to it the tomb of 
Nawab Hamid Khan 11 (d. 1851) and 
on its left that of Laddibu Bibi. Be¬ 
tide these is the tomb of Nawab 
Mahabat Khan I (d. 1774) in Saracenic 
style, and finely carved. The tombs 
of Bibi Najobibi and her notorious 
servant, Chaitibu, arc to be found at 
Bara Saiyad in another quarter of the 
town. The tomb of Vizir Sahib Baha- 
ud-din Bhar hat minarets with spiral 
stain outside. 

Outside the town lies the new 
suburb. The Art College, which con¬ 
tains a fine hall, was designed and 
Built by a local architect in 1900. 
Both in and outside the walls many 
improvements have been carried out 
during recent years. The various 
lardcns, Moti Bag. Sardar Bag, Lai 
Bog. the new Diagonal Garden and 


the Sakar Bag are a great feature of 
the place. The Zoologtcal Collection, 
including Gir lions successfully bred 
in captivity, is housed in Sakar Bag. 

1 m. to the N. of the State Paddock, 
where the famous Kathi breed of 
horses can be inspected with ad¬ 
vantage. 

The soft sandstone which every¬ 
where underlies Junagadh was fonn^ 
apparently in very shallow water, 
showing on all sides complicated lines 
of stratification. The facility with 
which the stone b worked may be 
one reason why it has been largely 
excavated into cave-dwellings in 
Buddhist times. 

The Caves.—In the N. part of the 
town enclosure, on the way to 
Dharagadh Gate, is the group of 
caves called the Khapra Khtxtla. These 
caves appear to have been a monas¬ 
tery. and bear the cognisance of the 
thm ruling race—a winged griffin or 
lion. They seem to have been two or 
three storeys high. They are excavated 
in good building stone, and the 
modem quarrymen have been allowed 
to encroach and injure them; but 
they have recently bm cleaned out 
and built up with supporting masonry. 
The most interesting caves of all 
(which are now protected by an iron 
gate) are in the Uparkot (p. 190) 
about 50 yd. N. of the great mosque. 
They consbt of two storeys, the lower 
chambers being 11 ft. high. The upper 
storey is made up of a tank sur¬ 
rounded by a corridor, and of a room 
36 ft. by 28 ft., supported by six 
columns, beyond whi^ is a small 
kitchen. From here a winding stair¬ 
case leads to the lowor storey, 
measuring 39 ft. by 31 ft., with broad 
recesses all round it, and over them 
a frieze of chaitya witulows. Of the 
cotomns. Dr Burgess says: "Few 
bases could be found anywhere to 
excel in beauty of design mid richness 
of carving, those of the six principal 
pilUrs.'* 

Inside the Wagheswari Gale arc the 
eaves known by the nanw of Bawa 

Piiiro— a comparatively modem Hindu 

ascetic who is said to have resided in 
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them. Thne caves which date fnnn 
about the time of Asoka (272-231 
B.C.), are amoag the very oldest in all 
India, and are nearly all small and 
plain. They are situated in the scarp 
of a circular detached mass of rock, 
and face S. and E, a third line to the 
N., also facing S., being excavated 
on a higher level than the S. line. 
Facing E., a number of caves were 
dug round a central space. 

The Uparkot. on the E. side of the 
city, now practically deserted, was the 
citadel of the old Hindu Princes, and 
is probably the spot from whence 
Junagadh dentes its name. The Upar^ 
kol is a most interesting old fort. The 
parapets on the E.. where the place 
is commanded by higher ground, hate 
been raised at least three times to give 
cover against the increasingly long 
range of projectiles. Here were 
quartered the lieutenants of the great 
Asoka, and later of the Gupta Kinp. 
The entrance is beyond the town in 
the' W. tvall. and consists of three 
gateways, one inside the other. The 
fon walls here are from 60 to 70 ft 
high, forming a massive cluster of 
buildings. The inner gateway, a 
beautiful specimen of the Hindu 
Toran. has been topped by Muslim 
work. The approach is cut through 
the solid rock. On the ramparts above 
the pte is an inscription of Mon- 
dalika V, dated 1450. 

About 150 yd. to the left, through 
a grove of lilaphal (custard apples), 
may be seen a cannon known os the 
Lilam Top, of bell-metal, 17 ft. long, 
4 n. 6 in. round at the muzzle, and 
6 n. 6 in. at the breech, with a bore 
of 9| in. This gun was brought from 
Diu. where it was left by the Turks. 
There b an Arabic inscription at the 
muzzle, wrbicb may be translated: 
*^0 order to make this cannon, to 
be used in the service of the Almighty, 
was given by the Sultan of Arabia 
and Persia. Sultan Suiaiman, son of 
Salim Khan. May hb triumph be 
glorified, to puni^ the enemies of 
the Slate and of the Faith, in the 
capital of Egypt. 1531At the breech 
b inscribed: ‘'The work of Muham¬ 


mad, the son of Hamza.” Another 
large cannon called Chudanal. also 
from Diu, in the S. portion of the 
fort, b 12 ft. 8 in. long. 5 ft. in circum¬ 
ference at the muzzle, and 5 ft. 7 in. 
at the breech, on which b inscribed: 
"The work of Ali, son of Jarza." 
Near this b the Jam! Masjhl, evi¬ 
dently constructed from the materiab 
of a Hindu temple by Mahmud 
Bigara. The mosque b ruined. 

The Tomb of Nori Shah, close to the 
mosque, b ornamented with fluted 
cupolas, and a most peculiar carving 
over the door. There are two WeUs 
in the Uparkot — the AJi Chadi, said 
to have been built in ancient times 
and named after slave girls of the 
Cbudasama rulers, b descended by 
a long flight of steps (the sides of the 
descent show the most remarkable 
overlsppinp and changes of bed in 
the strata): and the Nauthan, cut to 
a great d^th in the soft rock, and 
wriih a wonderful circular staircase. 

There it a fine dharmsala belonging 
to the goldsmiths near the Waghe- 
swrari Gate. 

Girnar. — This mountain b the 
great feature of Junagadh. and the 
Join tempies upon it are ancient. It 
is 3666 ft. bi^ and b one of the 
most remarkable mountains in India. 
From the dty of Junagadh only the 
top of it can seen, os it has in front 
of it lower hills, of which Jogniya, 
or Laso Pawadi. 2527 ft., Lakhshman 
Takri, Bcnsla, 2290 ft. high, and 
Daiar. 2279 ft. high, are the principal. 
Girnar. which was ancienlly called 
Raivau, or Ujbyanta. b sacred 
amongst the Jains to Neminath, the 
22nd Tirthankar, and was. doubtless 
a place of pilgrimage before the days 
of Asoka (272-231 a.c.). 

The traveller, in order to reach 
Girnar, passes through the Wag- 
beswari Cate, which b close to the 
Uparkot. At about 200 yd. from the 
gate, to the right of the road, b the 
Temple of Wagheswari, which b 
ioin^ to the road by a causeway 
about 150 yd. long. In front of it b a 
modern temple, three storeys high, 
flat-roofed. Ab«>ut a furlong beyond 
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!• Wajdkthirmh C»t«. 

S. Ama*i Scoo*. 

Bndct. 

4. TvtiU oi DtmocUr. 

». .4 SarwMrth. 

^ M •* BluvmnMk. 
7. ChacU-cu*WM Well. 

^ WiMbethwari Tonplc. 

9. Bh«n>-la0a. 

10. Gaomucbi Temple. 

11. Amb^Dcri TetnpU. 


12. MAltpcrab Kund. 

15. DatAtraym. 

14. Hilhi patU Kund. 

16. SeaAwan Tempi*. 

16. llanmaodhAra Kund andTempU. 

17. Kamandal Tempi*. 
lA. Sakri 4mbU 

19. MaibeU. 

20. Suraj Kuod. 
tl. Saruuria. 

22. Bewaha Madfal. 
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this is ■ Slone bridge, and just beyond 
it. on the right, is the famous Asoka 
Slone, a round boulder of granite, 
measuring roughly 20 ft. by 30 ft., and 
inscribed on three sides. The inscrip¬ 
tions proved on examination to be 
(I) fourteen Edicts of Asoka (250 a.c.) 
in Oeva Nagari characters, (2) Rudra- 
daman's (a.d. 150) in Sanskrit, and 
(3) Skandagupta’s (a.d. 454).‘ Nearly 
identical inscriptions of Asoka have 
been found elsewhere. 

On leaving the Asoka Stone the 
route crosses the bridge over the 
Sonarekha river, a fine stseet of water, 
then passes temples, at ftrst on the 
left bank of the river and then on the 
right, where 3ogis go about entirely 
fuked. to the largest temple dedicated 
to Oamodar, a name of Krishna, from 
Dam, a rope, because by tradition his 
mother in vain attempted to confine 
him with a rope when a child. The 
reservoir at this place is accounted 
very sacred. The path is now through 
a wooded valley, with some fine 
Indian fig-trees. Near a cluster of 
them b an oM shrine called Bha- 
vanath, a name of Siva, and round it 
are a number of targe monkeys, who 
come on being called. Persons who 
are not active climbers can proceed 
up the hill in a doll, a seal swung 
from two poles carried by 4 men. 

A long ridge from the W. culmin¬ 
ates in a scarped rock, on the lop of 
which arc the temples. Oose to the 
old shrine b a well called the Chadani- 
wao. The paved way begins just be¬ 
yond this, and b now continuous from 
the foot of the hill up the precipice 
and over the three peaks. The way b 
paved with dressed granite blorts, 
with parapets and easy steps. The 
first R.H.. Choduparaba, b reached 
480 ft. above the plain, and the second 
halting-place, at Dholi-deri, 1000 ft. 
above the plain. From here the ascent 
becomes more difficult, winding under 
the face of the precipice to the third 
R.H., 1400 ft. up. So far there b 
nothing very trying to any one with 

' See Boroda Arch, Pept, A tn mt n a l , by 
Kiraiunds SaMri. 


an ordinarily steady brain. But from 
this point the path turns to the right 
along the edge of a precipice, which, 
though improved of late, b still very 
narrow, the doll almost grazes the 
scarp, which rises perpendicubrly 
200 ft. above the traveller. On the 
right b seen the mountain of Datar, 
with a Muslim mosque on top. At 
about 1500 ft. there b a stone dharm- 
sola, and from ihb there b a One 
view of the rock called the Bhalrar- 
Japa. “the terrific leap," because 
devotees used to cast themselves from 
its top, falling 1000 ft. or more. 

At 2370 ft. above Junagadh the 
gale of the enclosure known as the 
Deva Kola, or Ra Khengar's Palace, 
b reached. On entering the gate the 
large enclosure of the temples b on 
the left, while to the right b the old 
granite temple of Man Singh. Bhoja 
Raja of Cutch. and farther on the 
much larger one of yaitupala (p. 194). 
Built into the wall on the left of the 
entrance b an inscription in Sanskrit. 
Some sixteen fain temples here form 
a sort of fort on the Mge at the top 
of the great cliff, but still 600ft. 
below the summit. The largest temple, 
of Nrmlnath (see plan below) stands 
in a quadrangular court 195 ft. by 
130 ft. It consists of two halls (with 
two mandapamj), and a shrine, with 
multiple conical spires, which con¬ 
tains a large black image of Neminatb. 
the 22nd Tirthankar, with massive 
gold ornaments and jewels. Round the 
shrine is a colonnade, with many 
images in white marble. Between the 
outer and inner halts are two shrines. 
The outer hall has two small raised 
platforms paved with slabs of yellow 
stone, covered with representations 
of feet in pairs, which represent the 
2452 feet of the first dbciples. On the 
W. of this b a porch overhanging the 
perpendicular scarp. On two of the 
pillars of the mandapam are inscrip¬ 
tions dated 1275, 1281 and 1278- 
dates of restoration, when Dr 
Burgess says it was covered with a 
coating of chunam, and "adorned 
with coats of whitewash" within. The 
enclosure b nearly surrourtded inside 
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by 70 cell}, e»ch en»hrinin| ■ marble 
image, with a covered passage in from 
of them lighted by a perforated stone 
Krecn. The principal entrance was 
originally on the E. side of the court; 


over it a crocodile in bas-relief. Be¬ 
hind these figures is a room from 
which is a descent into a cave, with 
a large while marble image, an object 
of veneration by the Jains. It has a 



Tempi* of Nmunath, Cimar. 


but it is closed, and the entrance from 
the court in Ra Khengar's Palace is 
used. 

A passage leads into a low, dark 
temple, with granite pitlars. Opposite 
the entrance is a recess comaining 
two large black images; in the back 
of the recess b a lion rampant, and 


sli^t hollow in the shoulder, said to 
be caused by water dropping from 
the car. wheiKe it was called Amh 
Jktra, “nectar drop." In the N. por^ 
are inscriptioos which stale that in 
Samwat 121S (-A.D. 1159) certain 
Thakurs completed the shrine, and 
built the Temple of Ambika, 
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or three imples to the left, that 
00 the S. tide contaios a colossal 
image of Rishabha Oeva, the 1st 
Tirthiokar, exactly like that at 
Satninjaya. called Bhiro-Podam. On 
the throne of this image is a slab of 
yellow stone carved in 1442, with 
6guret of the 24 Tirthankars. Oppo> 
site this temple is a modem one to 
Panchabai. W. of it is a large temple 
called MeraktasI, sacred to Parasnath. 
N. again of this b another temple of 
Parasnath, which contains a large 
white marble image canopied by a 
cobra, whettce it b called ShnkpkaiU. 
an arrangement not unfrequeotly 
found in the S., but rare in the N. 
It bears a dale •• 1803. The last temple 
to the N. a Kmnarapala'a, which has 
a long open portico on the W., re¬ 
stored in 1824 by Hansrata Jetha. 
These temples are along the W. face 
of the hill, and ore all enclosed. Out¬ 
side, to the N., b the Bhima Kunda, 
a lank 70 ft. by SO ft., in which Hindus 
bathe. 

Behind the temple of Neminath b 
the triple one erected by the brothers 
Teiapela and Vastupala (built 1177). 
The plan is that of three temples 
joined together. The middle shrine has 
an image of Mallinath, the 19th 
Tirthankar; the tide ones masses 
representing mountains. Maru and 
and Parusnath. N. n the temple of 
Samprali Raja, date IISS. Sampmti 
U said to have ruled at Uijain in the 
end of the 3rd century a.c., and to 
have been the ton of Kunala, Atoka’s 
third son. S. of thb. and 200 ft. above 
the Jain temples, is the Cattmakha 
Shrine, near a plentiful spring of 
water. From it the crest of the moun¬ 
tain (3330 ft.) b reached by a steep 
flight of stain. Here U an arxrient 
temple of Amba Mata, which b much 
resorted to by newly-married couples 
of the Brahmin caste. The bride and 
bridegroom have their clothes tied 
together, and, attended by their male 
and female relations, adore the god¬ 
dess and present coco-nuts and other 
offerinp. Thb pilgrimage b supposed 
to procure for the couple a long 
continuance of wedded bliss. To the 


E., not far off. are the three rocky 
spires of the Gorakhnath, the Nemi- 
nath or Gnrfldattiraya, and the 
Kalika peaks. 

S.E. of the Kalwa Gate of Juna- 
gadh b the Shrine of Jamal Sbab, or 
Dalar. After passing under a low 
arch near the city the house of the 
Mujawir, or attendant of the shrine, 
b seen in front. To the right b a stone 
platform surrounding an unusually 
fine mango-tree, with a tank just 
beyond, and the shrine of Datar, 
a building 30 ft. high with a fluted 
cone at top. Here it b necessary for 
a visitor to lake off bb shoes. 

There b a Leper .^.sylmn near the 
Datar Temple for 1(K) lepers of both 
sexes, built at the expense of the 
Wazir Sahib Baha-ud-din. Above it, 
4 m. in S.E. direction, b the Datar 
Peak (2779 ft.). On the summit of the 
hill b a small shrine, which com¬ 
mands a beautiful view. The hill b 
held sacred by Muslims and Hindus 
alike, and b supposed to have a 
beneficial effect on lepers, who repair 
to it in considerable numbers. 

67 m. from Jetahar b Verilval * 
station. The railway terminus is on 
the W., close to the walls, and about 
i m. from the lighthouse at the 
landing-place. Thb b a very ancient 
seaport, and probably owes its exbt- 
ence to its more celebrated neighbour 
Pdtan Somnath. It rose into notice 
during the time of the Gujarat 
Sultans, and in their reigns bec^e, 
until superseded by Surat, the prin¬ 
cipal port of embarkation for Muslim 
pilgrims to .Mecca. It b still a flourish¬ 
ing seaport. 

In the Temple Hartad Mata a cele¬ 
brated inscription (1264) records that 
a mosque was endowed in that year, 
and beM dates in four different eras. 
It was from thb inscription that it 
was discovered that the Valabhi era 
commenced in a.d. 319 and the Sri 
Singh era from a.d. 1113. 

The River Devka, N. of Vcrival. 
Joins the tea at Dani Bam. The 
Jhdlettar Temple, about 2 ra. N.W, 
from the town, at the mouth on the 
right bank. Is of gretl antiquity. 
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Half-way lo it, on tbe sand dunes, is 
the R.H. erected by the Junagadh 
State. On the S.W. face of Verival 
there is a modem sea-wall and a stone 
pier with a lighthouse. Harbour works 
have been constructed with a break¬ 
water and foreshore pier. A railway 
connects Ver&val to Una Delvada 
(39 m.). A large Custom House has 
been built on tbe sea face, and near 
it is a dock estate, on reclaimed land. 


Cir Forest, inland from Pitan. is tbe 
only area in India where there are 
one or two separate communities of 
African negroes. Mahmud of Ghazni 
conquered tbe town in 1023, and 
it appears that he left behind a 
Muslim Governor. Subsequently the 
Hindus recovered their power, but 
it was again cast down by Alaf Khan 
(brother of Ala-ud-din Khalji), who 
invaded Somnath in 1297, when the 
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On the seashore, nearly 3 m. to tbe 
S.E., it PAlaa Somnalh (R.H.). abo 
known as Prabhas Patan, or Deva 
PAtaa, the Semenat of Marco Polo. 
The anchorages at Veiival and PAtan 
are so bad that it is bard to account 
for the undoubted fact that from the 
earliest timet they carried oo a trade 
with the Red Sc^ Persian Gulf and 
African coast. The place b renowned 
in Hindu mythology. Here tbe 
iadavas slew each other, and here 
Krishna, the late legends of whom 
are connected with Kathiawar as the 
earlier ones are with Muttra (p. 203), 
was shot by tbe Bhil, Jara. In the 


coast belt or Nagher kingdom was 
conquered. From thb date Muslim 
supremacy prevailed throughout the 
belt, and from tbe reign of Muham¬ 
mad Tughlaq governors were regu¬ 
larly appointed. Through the gallantry 
and tutcsmaiuhip of Diwan Amarji, 
it was conquered in 1770 by the 
Nawab of Junagadh. 

Proceeding from Verival to Piian. 
to the right b a vast bunal-ground. 
with tbousaisds of tombs, ai>d patios. 
The Junagadh. or W. Gale, by which 
Pitan b entered, b a triple gale of 
Hindu architecture. The central part 
of tbe first division of the gateway 
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it very andcnt. and has a carving of 
(wo elephants on either tide pouring 
water over Lakshmi, whose figure is 
alnKMt obliterated. 

AAer passing the second gate the 
W. wall of a mosque of the time of 
Mahmud is seen on the lell. There is 
no inscription, but its antiquity is 
undoubted. After passing the third 
portal of the Junagadh Gate there 
are four stones on the right hand, of 
which two have Gujarati, and (wo 
Sanskrit inscriptions. Driving on 
straight through (he bazar, which it 


to the right. The structure is close to 
(he sea. Fergusson considert that it 
was probably Jain and never large, 
but that the dome of its porch, which 
measures 33 ft. across, is as large as 
any of its age and type. Muslims 
record an image in it. not a lingam. 
It was. no doubt, surrounded by an 
enclosure. The temple now stands 
alone, stripped even of its marble, 
but is being restored through the 
cflbrts of (he late Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel. There are three entrances to 
the porch, and a corridor round the 
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very lurrow, and has quaint old 
houses on either tide, the Jam/ MaiJU 
is reached. The entrance is by a porch, 
which hat been a mandir in front of a 
Hindu temple. The most interesting 
part of this very ancient building is 
that in each of the four comers is a 
carving of two human figures with 
the Bo*Trce between (hem. A low 
door in the W. tide of (be porch leads 
into (he court of (he mosque, which 
was deserted for twenty-five years, 
and inhabited by Muslim fishermen, 
who dried (heir fish in it. but it now 
used again. 

To reach the Old Temple of Som- 
aatb it it necessary to drive to the 
end of (he bazar of Pitan and turn 


central octagonal space, which was 
covered by the great dome. There are 
four smaller domes. The dome in the 
centre is supported by eight pillsrs 
and eight arches. The pillar on the 
right hand, looking from the E., next 
but one before reaching the adytum, 
has an inscription of which (he date 
only. Samwat I697=.a.d. 1640, is 
l^ible. The walls on the N., S. and W. 
side have each two handsomely 
carved niches, in which there have 
been idols. 

The temple b said to have been 
first built of gold by Somraj (the 
Moon-god), (hen of silver by Ravana, 
then of wood by Krishna, and then 
of stone by Bhimdeva. It was de- 
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itroyed in 1024 by Milunud of 
Gtuuni and mtorcd by Kumarpal 
of Anhilpaian in 1169. In 1297 Alaf 
Khan Khalji (p. 195), detlroyed it 
and again it was rebuilt by Mahi- 
paldcv of Wanlhi in 1325. After 
Muiaflr Khan'i destruction in 1394 
it was soon aAcrwards restored, but 
in 1706 Aumngzeb ordered its 
destruction. 

The celebrated expedition of Sultan 
.Mahmud of Ghazni to Somnath look 



Flan of Trmplc of Socnnaih, by 
Dr J. Buntcia. 


place in 1024. He marched with 
such rapidity, by way of Gujarat, 
that the Hindu Rajas were unable to 
collect their forces for its defence, 
and aAer a sharp fight for two days, 
be conquered both the city and the 
temple. Immense spoil was found in 
the temple, and aAer a short stay 
Mahmud returned to Ghazni, taking 
with him the famous "Gates of Som¬ 
nath,” Sir Henry Elliot records that 
10,000 populated villages were held 
by the temple as an endowment, and 


that 300 musicians and 500 dancing- 
girls were attached to it. There were 
also in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni 
300 barbers to shave the beads of the 
pilgrims. 

The cuefluencc of (be Tbiee rivers, 
or Trihtnl. 10 the E. of the town, hat 
been a sacred spot from limes of 
remote antiquity. It was near this 
that, according to tradition, Krishna, 
sleeping under a deer-skin, was acci¬ 
dentally shot by a Bhil named Jara 
and killed. The road to it passes 
through the £. gate, called the SanOt 
or "small gate,” also the Santam, or 
"confluence gate.” It has pilasters on 
either side, and on the capiiab figures 
are represented issuing out of the 
mouths of Makaras. fabulous croco¬ 
diles which in Hindu mythology are 
the emblems of the God of Love. 
About I m. outside the gate is a pbol 
on the right hand, called the Kund. 
and a small building on the left, called 
the Adi Tirth, and next to these is a 
temple and the Tirth of Tribeni, where 
people are always bathing. The stream 
here is from 100 yd. to 200 yd. broad, 
and runs into (he sea. N. of this, about 
200 yd. off, is the SuraJ .Mandir, or 
Temple to the Sun. half broken down 
by Mahmud, standing on high ground 
and wondrously old and curious. 
Over the door of the adytum are 
groups of figures, with a tree between 
each two. Inside (he adytum is a 
round red mark for the sun, not 
ancient; and below is a figure of a 
goddess, also coloured red. On the 
W. and S. outer walls are masses of 
carving much worn. At the bottom 
there b a frieze of Keshari lions—that 
is. lions with elcphanb' trunks. Thb 
temple b probably of the same age as 
that of Somnath. About 250 yd. to 
the W. b a vast tomb, quite plain; and 
below, in a sort of quarry, is a sub¬ 
terraneous temple, which b called 
Ahdi Shah’s. The same name b given 
to a mosque with six cupolas to the 
N., which has been a Hindu temple. 
200 yd. to the N.W., inside the Nana 
Gate, b a temple built by Ahalya 
Boi of Indore to r^lace the ancbni 
Somnath. Below it b another, reached 
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by descending twenty-two step*. The 
dome of this iubterraneotu building 
is supponed by sixteen pillRrs. The 
temple itself is 13 ft. square. 

Returning towards Vetival, about 
i m. outside the Junagadh Cate, is the 
Mai Pori, which in ancient times was 
a temple of the tun. The carving of 
this building is exquisite. In the centre 
of the building it an enclosure 6 It. 
square, in which Mai Puri, “the 
Perfect Mother,” it buried. A legend 
states that the brought about the 
siege of Somnath by Mahmud. The 
temple (or mosque, as the Muslims 
have made it) contains a matt of old 
Hindu carving mutilated. On a pillar 
to the W. It an inscription, sveathered 
and illegible. Not far from the Mai 
Puri is the tomb of Stlah Shah. To 
Ihe^ S.E., about 30 yd., is the tomb 
of ‘Mangroli Shah, which has been 
restored. Two inscriptions on marble 
slabs in the W. wall ^ve dates 699 a.h. 
(•■A.D. 1299) artd 1003 a.h. Before 
reaching the shrine the visitor passes 
through the porch of an ancient 
Hindu temple. 

Near this spot it the BJiid BHauJan 
Pat<yda on the shore, locally known 
at Bhidiyo—very old, perhaps of the 
14th century. It It 60 (3. high, and 
forms a good landmark. 

Occasional coasting steamers call 
at Verival. and the journey can be 
made by tea to Bombay or to Por- 
bandar or Cutch. 

The island of Din (7 m. long from 
E. to W., and 2 m. at its broadest 
point from N. to S.) is separated 
from the S. extremity of the Kathiawar 
peninsula by a narrow channel. Diu 
town and fort (constructed in 1336 by 
the Portuguese) stand at the H. of the 
island, administered by a governor 
subordinate to Goa (p. 362). It was 
attacked in 1343 by the Egyptians 
from Suez, but they were beaten off. 
Its history hat been uneventful since 
1670, when it was raided by Arabs 
from Maskai. It was once a port for 
export of Malwa opium. The village 
of Goghia, on the t^nland opposite, 
and the fort of Simbur on an islet, 
14 m. out to tea, are alto Portuguese. 


The Indian Government is pressing 
for its rendition along with t^ other 
Portuguese possessions in India. 

(2) Jelabar to Porbandar 
(Porbandar Ry.) 

9 m. Ohorajl, an important com- * 
mercial town. Tramway communi¬ 
cation to the town. 

78 m. from Jetalsar it Porbandar. 
capital of the former Jelhwa Rajput 
Slate of that name, area 642 tq. m., 
now part of Saurashtnu It it a stop¬ 
ping-place on the Bombey-Bhuj Air 
Line. 

Adatiana stone it much used at 
Bombay. In spite of heavy competi¬ 
tion, commerce is considmble, in¬ 
cluding. besides traffic with the 
Konkan and Malabar coast, a brisk 
trade wdth the Persian Gulf, Arabia, 
and the E. coast of Africa. Silk of 
good quality and cotton cloth are 
manufactured. 

Mr Gandhi was bom (1869) a 
subject of the Sute. 

The town is identified with Sudima- 
puri, mentioned in the Bhagatad- 
gita. Nearby is an old temple of 
SudAma. A goods branch along the 
shore to the creek W. of the town 
terminates in a wharf. Steamers of 
the B.l. line between Bombay and 
Mombasa touch at Porbandar. 

The places of interest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are:— 

(а) Srinagar, 7 m. N.W. of Por¬ 
bandar, said by Bardic Chronicles 
to have been the first capital of the 
Jethwa Rajputs, who claim descent 
from Hanuman. the faithful ally of 
Rama, who granted this site to 
Makardhwaj, son of Hanuman. 
fethwa is said to be derived from 
Jethiji. 93th chief in succession. There 
are remains of an ancient temple of 
the sun. 

(б) Miaul, a very atKient seaport 
18 m. N.W. of Porbandar. 

(e) Chaya, or Vhhaya, 2 m. S-E. of 
Porbandar, was capital of the State 
until 1873. The old Palace is still 
there. 

id) BUeiwar, 8 m. N. of Ronawao 
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lUtioo, a tnuUI villaie E. of the Barda 
HiUa. There b here a Ane temple of 
conuderable antiquity, well preserved. 

(r) Gkumil, or Bkumli, about 12 m. 
N. of Bileswar, or 24 m. from Por- 
baodar by the road passing W. of the 
Barda HiUi. was the second cspiul 
of the Jethwa Rajputs. It lies in a 
gorge: the ruins are of the Ilth or 
I2th century. After the sack of 
Ghumli the Jethwos retired to Kan¬ 
pur, and, some time afterwards, were 
driven to Chaya (above). They 
acquired Porbandar and Navi from 
the Mughols. The chief remains are 
the Lakhota, Ganesh Oehra, Rampol, 
Jeta Wao, the temples near the Son 
KansariTank. and some ruins on the 
summit of Atepura Hill. It is about 
4 m. S. of Bhanwar, a fort belonging 
to Nawanagar. 

40 m. S.E. from Porbandar is 
Madhavapur, where Krishna is said 
to have bero married. There is a 
temple dedicated to him. 

(3) Jtlaltar to Kajkot. B'aakaaer, 

and H'adhvoH 

(Condal Ry.) 

23 m. Condal (Guest House, D.B.), 
capita] of the former Gondal State. 
The late Maharaja, Sir Bhagwatsinhji 
SagrainjI. G.C.S.U, G.C.I.E., a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, had a remarkable 
career. He received full powers in 
U84, after completing his education 
at ^inburgh, where he took the 
degrees of M.D. and F.R.C.P. He 
was also a D.C.i— of Oxford and 
LL.D. of Edinburgh. Owin^ more¬ 
over, to his Anancial foresight, the 
Slate was free from taxes, customs 
duties and octroi. He died in I94d. 

The founder. Kumbhoji I, son of 
Meramonji I of Sardhar. received 
Ardoi in 1634 and expanded his 
possessions. Sagramji I. his successor, 
obtained Gondal from the Subahdar 
of Junagadb in relum for help against 
Kusbatis, Muslim marauders. The 
capital was moved here in ■ 1633. 
Gondal has always been notable for 
the vigour of its public works. It has 
a College for the sons of Girassias 


(Rajput landholders) who cannot 
afford the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot. The town also contains the 
Bai Sahib Asylum, the Bhagwatsinhji 
Orphanage, a Girls' Hi^ School, and 
waterworks for irrigation and water 
supply. 

47 m. Rajkot station (D.B.K.: 
alt. 404 ft; aerodrome). Rajkot, now 
part of Saurashtra. was formerly the 
capital of a small Jadeja Rajput 
Stale, whose Ruler, the Thakor 
Sahib, was therefore descended from 
the same ancestor as the Maharaja 
of Nawanagar. It was also, until 
1947, the headquarters of the British 
Resident for the Western India States, 
who hved in a small dvil enclave 
rented from the Thakor. 

The most important public work 
in Rajkot is the Kaitar-hHlnd Bridge 
over the Aji River, built by Mr R. B. 
Booth, at the expense of the late 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

The Rajkumar College for the edu¬ 
cation of the young nobles of Kathia¬ 
war, Gujarat, and other Agencies, 
was founded in 1870 by Colonel R. H. 
Keatingc, V.C. Its poruls have since 
been opened more widely. On the 
ground Boor is a fine hall, surrounded 
by class-rooms. Over the E. entrance 
is a rectangular tower 33 ft high. The 
entrance on the W. b fianked by (wo 
circular lowers. The N. and S. wings 
contain forty suites of bedrooms and 
sitting-rooms. To the W. of the N. 
wing b a chemical laboratory, and 
on the opposite side are a gymnasium 
and racquct-courl. N. of the labora¬ 
tory are subles. W. of the quadrangle 
are the houses of the Principal and 
Vice-Principal. S. of the buildings is 
the cricket-field of 19 acres. 

The High School was opened in 
January 1873. It was built at the 
expense of the Nawab of Junagadb. 
In the centre b a fine halt The Barton 
Women's College b another useful 
institution. 

In the former Civil Station are the 
Jubilee Gardens, containing the 
Memorial Institute. It comprises (1) 
the Lang Ubrary; (2) the Connaught 
Hall, which b used for public meet- 
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toil Rnd offiaal Durban; and (3) the 
Wataon Muacum (1888)—a collection 
of antiquities, products, and manu- 
factum of Kathiawar. The Con- 
luught Hall contains a statue of 
Queen Victoria, and portroiu of the 
leading Chiefs of Kathiawar. 

N.E. of Rajkot there arc (I) the 
Victoria Jubilee H'aterworkx, Tor the 
Civil Station: and (2) the Lolpuri 
Irrigation Works, for the Rajkot dty. 
with irrigation canals. 

The Sauroshtra Mail of the Western 
Rjr. continues from Rajkot to (51 m.) 
Jamnagar, and thence (138 m.) to 
Dworka (603 m. from Bombay) and 
Okba, with berths for two large 
steamers. 

Jamnagar, or Nawanagar (aero¬ 
drome), is the capital of the former 
Jadeja Rajput State, of which the 
famous cricketer, known to all the 
world as Ranjitsinhji. was ruler from 
1907 to 1933. His successor, the 
present Jam Sahib,' was for many 
years in the Indian Army and was 
appointed a member of the War 
Cabinet in 1942. In 1948 Hb Highness 
was elected to be the Rajpramukh for 
hb .lifetime of the new, coosolidaled. 
State of Sauroshtra. Marble b found 
in the Kandoma and Bhanvod 
Mahals, copper in the Khambhalia 
Mahal. There is also a pearl fishery 
lying off the coast of the S. shore of 
the Cutch Gulf. The Jamnagar dyers 
are well known, and the town b 
famous for silken and gold em- 
broidco’- The Kotha Bastion and 
Lakhota ore sights, also the new 
palace constructed by the late Maha¬ 
raja, approached by a causeway, with 
a solarium for radium treatment. 
Smalt steamers occasionally ply be¬ 
tween Bombay and Bcdi harbour, 
near Nawanagar Bandar. Bala-chan 
IS a seaside resort with a golf-course. 

The temples at Dworka (’‘door") 
and Bait (“islandT, in the extreme 
N.W. of Kathbwar, are in the dis¬ 
trict of Okhamaadal. which in 1817 


* LjatJl.-CcncrBj ll.H. Maharaja Jsii 
Shri Sir Diavijayamhii Ranjiiiinhii. 
O.C.S.I.. G.C.r.CA.D.C. to lha 


born IMS. 


became part of the territory of the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. They are very 
sacred Hindu Temples. Dwarka was 
the capital of Krishna, who founded 
it after hb flight from Mathura 
(p. 204). when attacked by Jarasondha 
the King of Magadha. It ranks as one 
of the Great Seven places of pilgrim¬ 
age. with Benares. Muttra. Hardwar, 
Ajudhia (in Oudh), Ujjain, and Con- 
jeeveram (in S. India). The temple of 
Dwarkonath (a title of Krishna) b 
believed to have been raised in a 
singb night. 

Bait isbnd is associated with 
Vbhnu, who b said to have destroyed 
a demon named Sankbasun here, and 
to have turned the demon's wife. 
Tulsi, into the basil pbnt, which is so 
call^ The temple b dedicated to 
Satiya Bhimaji. consort of Krishna. 

The origiiul possessors of Okha- 
mondal were a war-like tribe of 
Rajputs, called “ Waghars." who were 
notorious pirates. Though reduced 
(1820) by the Bntish Government, 
they still remained unruly, and the 
British Govemmeni retained specbl 
contibl over them until 1932. The 
B.I. Bombay to Mombasa line 
steamers call occasionally at Port 
Okho. 

The return Journey to Ahmadabad 
b made from Rajkot, whence a metre- 
^uge line runs N.E. to Wankaacr 
junction (26 m.). This b the capital of 
the former Jhala Rajput Slate of the 
same name (417 sq. m.). The country 
around rises into hilb W. and S. 

From Wankaner there is a branch 
(16 m.) N. to Morvi. the capital of the 
^ot^r Stale of that name (822 aq. m,). 
Originally a Jethwa Rajput Stale, it 
was co^uered by the Muslim King 
of Gujarat. Sultan Munfir, who 
granled it to a rebtive of the Jam 
of Nawanagar. Khcngarji, who saved 
the King from a tiger when out 
hunting. 

The main line runs E. to (47 m.) 
Wadhwan and (88 m.) Viramgam (lee 
P. 185). A chord line runs (41 m.) to 
Mchsana (see p. 167) for Ajmer and 
Delhi. 
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ROUTE 12 

BARODA by Wwtern Ry. (broad- 
gauge), to ChAmpaneT Road (for 
Chimpaacr and PataKadb). Bayana 
(junction for Agra), Bharatpur, 
■MUTTRA, and thence to DELHI. 

The Weitem Ry. "Frontier Mail” 
from Bombay turns E. on the broad- 
gauge chord, opened 1903, from 
Baroda (p. 157, Route 10), to 
267 m. from Bombay, Cbampaoer 
Road station. N.G. railway (31 m.) 
to the Panl Mines. The fortified hill 
of Pavagadh. at the foot of which lies 
the ruined city of Champaner, stands 
out from the plain of Gujarat and Is 
visible for many miles. The hill it 
about I m. from the Pavagadh station 
on the N.G. railway. The summit is 
about 2700 ft above sea-level and 
the ascent may he made on foot (2 hr.) 
or in dhoolies. It it an all-day trip, 
best made by car from Baroda. D.B. 
at Halol station (7 m. from Champancr 
Road), 5 m. off: there is no arrarige- 
ment for travellers to stop the night 
tt Pavagadh. 

Oiampaner was the ancient fortress 
city of local Rajput kings. Aftw 
many vicissitudes it was taken, in 
14M. by Mahmud Bigara, of Ahma- 
dabad, who made it his capital, and 
rmam^ it Muhamadabad. In 1535 
it was besieged by Humayun. Em¬ 
peror of Delhi, who, with a small 
party which he led in person. icaM 
the precipices of the fort by the aid 
of iron spikes driven into the rock, 
and opened the gate to admit his 
army. There are remains of many 
mosques, tombs, and tanks in the 
lower city: and in the forest for miles 
around, the ruins of massive wells, 
minarets, and palaces testily to the 
former greatness of Champaner.* 

‘ For ttw srchitectorv of Chrapanar. 
•re DuTana'e StchammeJan Artmtffturt itf 
Ga/arat (t8M). 


The Jami Masjid has been restored 
by the Archaeological Department, 
and has eleven domes. The Borah 
Masjid is also well worth a visit. The 
height and strength of the part of the 
city wall which remains standing give 
an idea of the importance of the dty. 

In the ascent of Pavagadb there are 
interesting ruins at the Mcdi and 
Medi Talao. Other ruins are the 
Buria Durwaza, the Champavati or 
Champa Ranina Mahal, which is a 
sort of summer-house in three storeys 
abutting on the hill, the fortifications 
near the Machhi Haveh. which is half¬ 
way up. and the gate and fortifica- 
tions higher up. There is a temple of 
Bhawani on the summit, which is sur¬ 
mounted by a shrine of Sadan Shah, 
a Muslim saint. This shrine is built 
on the spire of the Hindu temple, the 
top of which has been removed to 
make room for it—a curious arrange¬ 
ment. which is supposed to represent 
the triumph of Muslim conquerors 
over the Rajput Chiefs. 

289 m. from Bombay Godhra, 
headquarters of the Panch Mahah 
district of Bombay. N.G. railway. 
26 m., to Lunawada. chief town of a 
former small Stale. B.G. branch. 
49 m.. to Anand on the main liiw 
between Baroda and Abraadabad 
(Route 10. p. 158). 

334 m. Dohad, in a pass through the 
hills, contains the tomb of Mahmud 
11. Khilji of Mandu. executed (1526) 
by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat. 

384 m. Mahi river, bridge 1100 ft. 
long 

404 m. Ratlam (D.B.K.). capital 
of the former State of that name 
(p. 123). Junction for the metre- 
gauge line from Khandwa to Ajmer 
(Route 8). 

429 m. Chambal river. 

430 m. Nagda. Branch line (broad- 
gauge) of the Central Ry. to UJjain 
and Bhopal (Route 9). 

From Nagda the main line of the 
Western Ry. turns N. and runs to 
518 m. .Sri Chalrapor, 17 m. from 
Jhaira Palaa. Both these towns are m 
Jhalawar. a small Stale ?“* 

of the parent Stale of Kofah in 1838 
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to niAke ■ teparate nij for the de- 
tccndants of the blind Zatim Singh, 
tbe famous regent of Kotah. in return 
for the extinction of their herediury 
right to control tbe adminbtration. It 
is now part of the United State of 
Rajasthan. Baroli. N.W., and the 
Dhamnar caves, S.W., may be 
visited. 

At 540 m. Darab, the line passes 
through the famous Mukand Dwara 
Pass, from which, in the summer of 
IIKM Colonel Monson made his 
disastrous retreat of over 200 m. to 
Agra before Jaswant Rao Holkar; 
the tcencry here is striking; tbe rail¬ 
way it on a curved viaduct. 

570 m. Kotah Junction. Kotah 
(alt. 824 ft.) it the capital of the former 
Kotah State, separated from Bundi 
(p. 130) in 1572. His Highness the 
Maharao, is a Rajput of the Hara 
sept of the Chauhan clan. 

Kotah is situated on tbe cast bank 
of the Chambal just below a striking 
stretch of the river enclosed in a deep 
gorge, which it well worth exploring 
by boat; the fine old palace and tbe 
ruling family's cenotaphs lie S. of it. 
The new palace Is called the Umed 
Bbawan. There is a fine General 
Hospital in the city; also a Hospital 
for Women, turned after Queen 
Victoria. Other public buildings of 
interest are the Crosthwaite Institute, 
situated in the Public Gardens; the 
Herbert High School; the Curzon 
Wyllie Memorial, and the Girls* 
School. Tbe lake above the gardens 
should be seen. There is a well- 
furnished and comfortable D.B. at 
Kotah about 3 ro. from the railway 
sution and a good Guest-house. 

Near Kotah on the Chambal it u 
proposed to erect a barrage ai>d 
create a great hydro-electric power- 
station. During the rains an incredible 
amount of water often passes down 
the river. 

A mile or two from Kotah on the 
W bank of the river there is a tank 
full of more or less tame crocodiles 
which come on call to bo fed. Bundi 
(p. 130) it only 24 m. off on a good 
motoring road, but tbe Irisb bridge 


across the Chambal it often sub¬ 
merged in the rains. 

A branch (broad-gauge) of the 
Central Ry. runt from Kotah, 188 m., 
to Bins Junction (p. 138), through 
(114 m.) Cooaa, a Cantonment of the 
Central India Horae until 1924. Tbe 
last lion in Central India was shot 
here (1874). 

575 m. the railway crosses the 
Chambal river again, on a bridge 
1652 ft. long (1909). 

N. of Kotah the main line of the 
Central Ry. passes, 637 m., Sawai 
Madbupur, from which a metre- 
gauge line branches N.W. to San- 
ganerfp. 182). Nawal (41 m.) on this 
line is tbe station for Took, across 
the Barus river. Round Tonk the 
scenery is very picturesque. Amirgarh 
Fort was built by Amir Khan. 

Near Sawai .Madhupur is a shooting 
preserve of the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
where there arc many tigers, and not 
far off is the famous hiU-fort of Ran- 
thambhor, reachable on foot or by 
pony. There is another ancient fort 
at Kundhar. near tbe junction of tbe 
Banas and Chambal. where excellent 
mahseer fishing is to be had. 

704 m.. Hmdaun. in the Jaipur, 
was once a place of importance, but 
was devastated by the Mahrattas. 

724 m. from Bombay Bayana 
(Biana) on tbe bank of tbe Gambhir 
River, once a famous city, near which 
Babur defeated tbe Sanga Rana (San- 
gram Singh) of Chitorgarh on I6th 
March 1527, after sustaining a severe 
check from this Prince in tbe previous 
month; it was from Babur's victory 
that Sikri received the name of 
Fatchpur. The Rana, who was the 
bravest Hindu warrior of his day, 
refuted to return as a defeated Chief 
to Chitor. Bayana, in Bharatpur Slate, 
was first invaded by Muhammad 
Ghori in 1196, Shortly afterwards it 
passed back into tbe bands of the 
Hindus, but was reconquered by 
Altamish in 1235. It was visited by 
Akbar in 1601, and the mother of 
Jahangir planted a garden there, a 
fine gateway of which ttill exists. 
Muslim buildingt are numerous. 
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Broad-gaufc branch. n».. to 
Fatehpur Sikii and Aira Fort fUtion 
(Route 13). 

750 m. from Bombay ii Bharatpur 
Junction (D.B.. outside Muttra Gate). 

A metre-taufe line of the Western 
Ry. from Bandikui Jurvetion to Agra 
Fort meets the main broad-gauge line 
to Delhi here. Bharatpur, or Bhurt- 
poie, is the capiul of a former Jat 
State. The Mahara)a't paUce b at 
Golbagh. about I m. outside the 
dty. 

The family is descended from a 
Jat Zamindar, Churaman, who 
harassed the rear of Aurangzeb s 
anny during his expedition to the 
Deccan in 1681. He eras succeeded by 
his brother, and (1720) by his nephew, 
the famous Sutaj Mai, who fixed his 
capital at Bharatpur (1733). and sub¬ 
sequently (1761) drove out the Mah- 
ratla Governor from Agra, which he 
made his own residence. He was 
killed in 1763, and in 1765 the Jala 
were repelled ^fore Delhi and driven 
out of Agra in 1770. In 1782 Sdndia 
seized Bharatpur and it* t«rilory; 
but he restored fourteen districts, and 
when be fell into difficulties (1787) 
formed an alliance with Ronjit Singh 
(who ruled between 1763 and 1805). 
The Jats, however, were defeated by 
Ghulam Kadir at Fatchpur-Sikri, and 
were driven back on Bharatpur, but 
being reinforced at the end of the 
same year. 1788. they raised the 
blockade of Agra, and Scindia re¬ 
covered it. In 1803 the British Govern¬ 
ment concluded a treaty with Ranjil 
Singh, who joined General Lake at 
Agra with 5000 horse, and received 
territory in return. Upon Ranjit Singh 
supporting Jaswani Rao Holkar. in 
1804, Bharatpur was besieged by 
General t but after four unsuc- 
cesaful assaults on the fort the Chief 
made overtures for peace, which was 
ratified on the 4th of May 1805. 

On a dispute about the succession, 
Bharatpur was besieged by General 
Lord Combermete, and on the 18th 
of January 1826. after a siege of three 
weeks, the place was stormed. The 
treasure taken amounted to 48 lakhs 


tATPua—MurraA 

of rupees. The fortress was then 
dismantled. 

The Walled City of Bharatpur is 
an irregular oblong, lying N.E. and 
S.W. The iBocr Fort, surrounded by 
a ditch and a lofty mud wall, is con¬ 
tained in the N.E. half of the outer 
fort. Three Palaces run right across 
the centre of the inner fort from E. to 
W., that to the E. being the Raja's 
Palace. Next is an old Palace built 
by Badan Singh. To the W. is a 
Palace generally styled the Karma. 

There are only two gates to the 
inner fort—the Chanburj Gate on 
the S., and the Assaldati on the N. 
The fine bastion at the N.W. corner 
of the inner fort is called the Jowahar 
Barj. and is worth ascending for the 
view. N. of the Kamra Palace is the 
Court of Justice and the Jewel Oifice. 
On the road between the Chauburj 
Gate of the inner fort and the Anah 
Gate of the outer fort are the Gan- 
gaka Mandir and the Laksmanji 
Temple. 

A ehhaitrl erected by the late 
Maharaja in the Vittoria Park Cardriu 
in memory of General Sir James Will- 
cocks. who died here in December 
1926 was unveiled by Lord Bird wood 
(1928). A great mar^, the "Ganrui." 
2 m. N.W. of the city, is famous for 
the annual duck-shooting, very strictly 
preserved. In 1938, at a ibooi attended 
by the then Viceroy. Lord Linlithgow, 
the record bag of 4273 duck was 
secured. 

771 m. from Bombay by the 
Western Ry. broad-gauge route is 
MUTTRA (or Mathura), on the W, 
bank of the Jumna. The dty lies 
to the N. of the municipal area. S. 
of this comes the Cantonment and 
to the S. of the Cantonment and 
interlaced with it are the Civil 
Lines. 

Outside the city proper the other 
places of interest are the Headquarters 
Hospital, erected mainly at the cost 
of Goswami Sri Gobardhan Laiji, tbc 
high priest of the Nalhdwara lemplc 
in Udaipur, in memory of his pil¬ 
grimage to Muttra in 1912; the 
Victoria Memorial; the Dampier 
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Park aod the Curzon Museum. AU 
these places lie on the Grand 
Trunk Road between the city and 
Cantonments. The city has, since 
1917. been equipped with a water¬ 
works installation, the pumping 
station for which is situated at Lai- 
diggi, not far from Potara-Kund (see 
p. 206) on the Muttra-Gobardhan 
Road. 

In Cantonawnls are situated the 
D.B. (small and of an indifferent 
character) and the three (Tiurches, 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and Non¬ 
conformist. The Anglican Church 
contains a few interesting tablets; the 
Roman Catholic Church was con¬ 
structed by Mr Growse (a Collector, 
attd author of the Mathura Cazrlfrrr) 
in an attempt to combine features 
of both Western and Oriental archi¬ 
tecture. The cemetery, which is just 
behind the D.B., contains monuroenu 
to the memory of officers, who fell 
at the Battle of Dig in 1804. 

Rallwa)s. — Muttra is served by 
three railway lines. The main Central 
Ry. line from Bombay, 868 ro., 
through Jhansi. Gwalior, and Agra 
Cant, to Delhi; the Western Ry. 
broad-gauge from Bombay, 771 m.. 
tia Nagda, and metre-gauge, 2S9 m. 
from Agra Fort Wa Achnera to 
Kanpur. This connects with the Nor¬ 
thern Ry. system at Hathras Road 
Junction. 30 m. from Muttra. All 
three lines converge at the junction 
station, situated about 2 m. from 
Cantontrsenu and the city, and equip¬ 
ped with ample waiting-room accom¬ 
modation and refreshment rooms. 
The small Cantonment station (metre- 
gauge), about half-way between the 
city and Qvil Lines, it used mainly 
by pasKngers proceeding to or 
arriving from the E. There is a 
small waiting-room. Masani station 
(formerly the City station) is on a 
branch metre-gauge line from Muttra 
to Brindaban. and is only used by 
pilgrims travelling between these two 
places. 

Roads.-The Cantonments and 
Civil Unes are well laid out with the 
usual broad roads and avenues of 


trees. In tbc city the roads are ex¬ 
tremely narrow. 

Motorists proceeding from Agra 
to Delhi or Brindaban who do not 
wish to pass through the city, should 
take the Grand Trunk Road, which 
leaves the Grand Trunk Road just 
S. of the quarterguard in Canton¬ 
ments. and, skirting the dty, rejoins 
it outside the Shahganj Gate near the 
Masani station. From Muttra there 
radiate metalled roads to Delhi 
(98 m.); to Brindaban (6 m.); to 
Bharatpur (25 m.); to Dig (24 m.); 
to Agra (35 m.); to Hathras (25 m.). 
The road to Hathras crosses the 
Jumna on the Western Ry. ntetre- 
gauge bridge. About 2 m. E. of the 
railway bridge another metalled rosd 
brandies off leading to Gokul. 
Mahaban. Baldeo and thence to 
Sadabad and the Exah district. 

The Curioa Moanim of Archae- 
ology in Dampier Park, which was 
opened in January 1933. contains 
a collection of Mauryan, Sunga, 
Kushan, Jain and Brahman objects 
found in the Muttra district. Among 
the sculptures are the Bacchanalian 
group of Pali Khera. remarkable for 
its pronounced classical inspiration, 
and the exquisitely carved standing 
Buddha image of the 5th century a41., 
which was unearthed on the site of 
the Buddhist monastery founded by 
King Huvifhka, now occupied by 
the Collector's court-house. 

Among later ocquisilions are the 
colossal statue from the village of 
Parkham, which belongs to the 2ad 
century ax., and is one of the oldest 
detached images found in Indian soil; 
and the image of a Nkga. or serpent 
god. of the reign of Huvishka (a.d. 
162-182), obtained from the village of 
Chhargaon. Two piilars are worthy 
of notice. An Inscription upon one of 
them, engraved in the Gupta y^r 61 
(a.d. 380-381) during the reign of 
Chandragupta III. gives the earliest 
date upon which he has been proved 
to have been on the throne. On the 
other, the inscription supplies the 
earliest date (the year 28 -a.d. 107) 
yet known of the reign of the Kushan 
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King Huvnhka who wai apparently 
then ruling conjointly with bis 
brother Vatishka, while their Tather. 
the great Kanishka, was campaigning 
beyond the mountains. There is also 
a sacrificial post (Topo) erected by a 
Brahman in the reign of Vasishka 
(year 24). Of Kanishka there is a life- 
sire statue, which shows the King's 
costume and weapons. The bead has 
been lost. Together with this, two 
other images were found, one of 
colossal size, which also must repre¬ 
sent Princes of the Kushan dynasty. 

Sport. — Black buck, chinkara and 
small game used to abound in the 
iKighbourbood : there is also excellent 
pig-sticking in the bed of the Jumna. 

History. — The site is of great anti¬ 
quity, a^ hat been inhabited from 
at lust 600 B.C. The earliest town 
appears to have been farther back 
from the river towards the modem 
village of Maholi, but in the course 
of centuries the city has gradually 
moved nearer the Jumna, which may 
have altered its course. Muttra it 
referred to by Ptolemy os >l.i4oi>p« 4 
ruv Otwr and was a great Buddhbt 
stronghold in the Buddhist period. 

Fa Hian (a.o. 401-410) found there 
20 Buddhist monasteries with 3000 
monks: but when Hiuen Tsang visited 
the place in A.o. 634, the number had 
declined to 2000. Buddhism had dis¬ 
appeared when Mahmud of Ghazni 
came to Muttra in a.d. 1017. He 
pillaged and burned the city, and 
carried off five golden idols, whose 
eyes were of rubies, worth 50,000 
dinars ' £25,000. A sixth idol of gold 
weighed 1120 lb., and was decorated 
with a sapphire wieighing 300 Mish- 
ktls, or 3J lb. There were also 100 
idols of silver, each of which loaded 
a camel, weighing, say, 400 lb. apiece. 
The idols together were worth not 
less than £3,000,000. The Brahman 
temple of Kesava Deo was built on 
the site where the great Buddhist 
monastery, Yasa Vihaia, stood. 
Muttra was attacked by Sikandar 
l4>di in isoo, and great harm was 
done to the s^ncs and temples. 

The Fort, Badulgarh. rebuilt in 


Akbar's time, was in the centre, but 
only the substructure remains. In his 
tolmnt reign and that of his son 
Jahangir, Mutua again began to 
Sourish, but the present city dales 
from the time of Abdun Nani—one 
of Aurangzeb's Governors (1660-68). 
He was killed in a local revolt, which 
Aurangzeb utilised as a pretext for 
demolishing alt the chief temples in 
the town, including the Kesava Deo 
lempk. 

With the break-up of the Moghul 
Empire, a time of trouble ensued. 
Lying on (he high roads between 
Delhi and Agra. Muttra became the 
cockpit of the fighting that took place 
between the later Moghuls, the Jau 
and Mahrattos. It was the favourite 
residence of Madhava Rao Scindia. 

The district and city of Muttra 
came into the posscaiion of the British 
as the result of Lord Lake’s famous 
campaign, 1803-05, and has enjoyed 
undiriurbed peace since then, with 
the exception of the operations 
undertaken in 1825 against Bharaipur 
and a brief upset during iJie 1857 
mutiny. 

Religious Assoclailous .—The abid¬ 
ing interest of Muttra lies in its 
religious associations. Not only the 
town itself, but the greater part of the 
district, known as Braja Mandal, or 
Brij, commands the reverence and 
respect of Hindus. It is studded with 
places of pilgrimage, connected with 
the Krishna legend, and is visited 
throughout the year by devout crowds 
of pilgrims. In the rainy season, largo 
bands, under the gui^nce of their 
religious leaders, perambulate the 
distrkl. performing the “Banjaira," 
or "pilgnmage of the groves" (of 
which there are 12 main and 24 sub¬ 
sidiary). and acting the main scenes 
m the life of Krishna at the localities 
connected by legend with them. 

The chief places of pilgrimage are 
Muttra city itself, Brindaban, Maha- 
ban with Gokul, Batdeo, Gobardhan 
and Radha Kund. and Barsana. 

Muttra City. The dty it entered by 
the HoU Gate, built by the Muni¬ 
cipality. The finely carv^ stonework 
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facade* of ibe better class of bouses 
are well worthy of inspection. 

In the centre of the town, on an 
isolated site, riKS the Jam! .Vtasjld, 
built by Abd-un'Oabi, once covc^ 
with encaustic tiles; iu court is 14 (1. 
above the level of the street. On cither 
tide of the facade of the gateway are 
Persian lines. The chronogram gives 
the date 1660-61. Over the facade of 
the mosque proper arc the 99 names 
of God. At the side* are two pavilions 
roofed in the Hindu manner. There 
are four minarets, which are 132 ft. 
high. About i m. beyond is the Katra, 
which it an cncloture like that of a 
tarsi, 804 ft. long by 6$3 ft. broad. 
Upon a terrace 30 IU high stands a 
great red stone mosque, built by 
Aurangzeb, and used as an Idgah, 
and the most conspicuous object in a 
distant view of Muttra. This mosque 
was raised on the ruins of the Ketava 
Deo Temple, which was destroyed 
by Aunngreb. and which, shortly 
before its destruction, was teen by 
the travellers Bernier. Tavernier, and 
Manucci. The foundations of the 
temple are plainly traceable at the 
back of the mosque. The Brahmanical 
temple of Kesava Deo was built 
on the ruins of a large Buddhist 
monastery, which, as appears from 
inscriptions found here, dated back 
to the Kushan period, and still existed 
in the days of the Gupta Emperors. 
The eariicst Buddhist inscriptions 
found here may be assigned to the 
beginning of the Christian era. and 
one of the latest contains the gene¬ 
alogy of the Gupta dynasty, down to 
Samudra-Gupta (a.o. 330-375). A 
Buddha image, extracted by General 
Cotmiagham from a well in 1862, and 
now preserved in the Lucknow 
Museum, mentions the Yasd-tihara. 
The inscription is dated in the Gupta 
year 230 (a.o. 549-550). 

At the back of the Katra is a 
modem temple to Kesava, built by 
Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. and close 
by is the Potara-Kund, a tank in 
which Krishna's baby linen was 
washed. This lank is faced with red 
satulstone, and bat flights of stone 


steps down to the water. There is also 
a very steep ramp for horses and 
cattle. 

The Riser and Chats. — The Jumna 
in winter is about 300 yd. broad. A 
paved street runs the whole way along 
it, with bathing ghats, descending to 
the water, and ornamental chabutras, 
or platforms, and small pavilions. 

The Aratt ceremony, or worship of 
the sacred river, uka place about 
dusk at the Yishant Ghat, when cows, 
monkeys and turtles are fed. The 
most convenient way of seeing the 
ceremony is to take a boat. 

The river is lull of turtles, tome of 
them very large, which put their tong 
necks attd beads out to be fed. About 
80 yd. N. of the bridge is the fine 
House of the Gum Parshotamdas. 
Then comes another belonging to a 
Gujarati merchant, Ballamdas. N. 
again it a slender quadrangular tower 
of ted sandstone, 55 ft. high, known 
at the Sat! Burj. The upper part is 
said to have been dMtroy^ by 
Aurangzeb. and the plastered dome 
is modem. It was built (after 1574) to 
commemorate the tali of a wife of 
Raja Bhar Mat, of Ambdr, by her 
ton. Bhagwan Das (p. 179). Tbe 
traveller now descends several steps 
to the Visrant Ghat, a little N. of Uk 
S ati Burj, and to to a tort of tquare. 
where Rajas are weighed against gold. 
There is a small white marble arch 
here, close to the river. Beyond tbit 
it a ghat built by Maharaja Jai Singh, 
of Jaipur, and the etrarmout house 
and temple of tbe late Seth Lakthnun 
Das. Tte observatory of Jai Singh 
p. 76) hat goite. 

Excurtionj 

Mahabaa b about 6 m. S.E. of 
.Muttra, on the left bank of tbe 
Jumna, and it reached by a g<^ road 
across the railway bridge. It b a very 
ancient town and place of pilgrimage, 
and in tbe year a.d. 1017 shared tbe 
fate of Muttra, and was tacked by 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Tbe Hindu Raja 
b said to have solemnly slain hb wife 
and children and then committed 
suicide. In 1234 Mahaban b men- 
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liooed Bt one of the SBthering places 
of U>e anny lent by Sbamvud-din 
Mtamiab against KaUniar in Bundel* 
Lhand. It it also mentioned in his 
diary by Babar in 1S26. 

The turrouDding country, although 
now bare of woods, appears to have 
been once literally Mahabat, “a great 
rorest" Even as late as 1634, the 
ilroperor Shah Jahan held a hunt here, 
and lulled four tigers. This ancient 
•uodtand country fringing the sacred 
Jumna is the scene of very early rcli- 
gioui legends. In Sanskrit literature 
U is closely associated with Gokul, 
about a mile off. overhanging the 
Jumna. Indeed, the scenes of the 
youthful adventures of Krishru, 
actually shown at Mababan, about a 
mile from the river, are ascribed in 
the Puranas to Gokul. Gokul seems 
to have been originally the common 
name for the whole, althou^ it is now 
restricted to what must have been 
a waterside suburb. 

The ruiiu of Mahiban, a hill of 
brick and mud covering about 30 acres, 
are on the site of an old fort built by 
Bana Katira of Mewar. The archi* 
iectural remains combine Buddhist 
and Hindu forms. Mahaban te cele¬ 
brated as the place where in his 
infancy Krishna was brought by 
his nurse and exchanged with the 
newly-born daughter of Jasoda. wife 
of Nanda, to save him from death, at 
the hands of Krishna's iukIc, the 
pant Kaos. This recalls the story of 
Herod. 

The so-called Palace of Naada, 
foiter-falher of the changeling 
Krishna, conaisu of a covered court, 
tr-crected by Muslims in the time 
of Aurangz^ as a mosque, and is 
divided into 4 aisles by S rows of 
16 pillars, go in all, from which it 
takes its popular name of Asai 
Khamba. or the ‘'Eighty Pillars.” 
Many of the capitals are curiously 
c*tved with grotesque beads and 
squat figurea. Four of them are sup¬ 
posed to represent by their sculptures 
the four ages of the world. The pillar 
known as the Satya Yug. or "Golden 
Age,” is covered with rich and beauti¬ 


ful carvmg; that known as the Trcta 
Yug. or ''Second Age” of the world, 
if adorned with almost equal pro¬ 
fusion. The Dwapar Yug, or "Third 
Age,” is more scantily carved; while 
the Kali Yug. or present “Iron Age” 
of the world, is represented by a crude 
unsculptured pillv. 

In the Palace of Nanda are laid 
the scenes of Krishna's infancy. His 
cradle, a rough structure covered 
with r^ calico and tinsel, still stands 
in the pillared hall, while a blue- 
black image of the sacred child looks 
out from under a canopy agai^ the 
walk The chum in which Krishna's 
foster-mother made butter for the 
household is shown, and consists of 
a long bamboo stickingout of a carved 
stone. A spot in the wall is pointed 
out as the place where the sportive 
milkmaids bid Krishna’s flute. One 
pillar is said to have been polished 
by his foster-mother’s hand, as she 
iMnt against it when churning, and 
others have been equally polished by 
the hands of generatioru of pilgrima. 
From the top of the roof there is a 
view over mounds of ruins, with the 
Jumna beyond, at intervals. 

Mahaban is a popular place of 
Hindu pilgrimage. Tfaousanda of 
Vishnu worshippers, with yellow- 
stained clotbes. yearly visit the scenes 
of the infancy of the child-god. The 
anniversary of Krishna's birth is 
celebrated during several days in the 
month of Bhadon (August). 

The river-side village of Gokul, 
about a mile from Mahaban, where 
Vishnu first appeared os Krishna, it 
approached by a tody and beautiful 
flight of steps (ghat) from the river. 
For more than tiiree centuries it has 
been the headquarters of the Vala- 
bbacharya sect, or Gokulastha Gu- 
sains, whose founder started the cult 
of Krishna at Brindaban. Pilgrims 
come chiefly from Gujarat and Bom¬ 
bay yearly, and have built numerous 
teroplea. 

Some 3 m. from Mahaban, on the 
same road, lies another famous place 
of pilgrimage, BaMco. known more 
familiarly os "Dauji.” The town 
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derives iu celebrity from the famous 
temple of BaUdeva, Krishna's elder 
brother. Hard by the temple is a 
brick-built tank over 80 yd. s<]uare, 
called the “Khirsa^r.** or "sea of 
milk.” Here, it is said, Gusain Gokul 
Nath was warned in a vision that a 
god lay concealed. Immediately a 
search was made, and the statue of 
Baladeva was revealed to the as¬ 
sembled multitudes. 

16 m. to the W. of Muttra, on the 
Dig road, is the famous pilgrimage 
centre of Gobardhaa. This town lies 
astride a low rurrow range of hills 
called the "Giriraj (Girraj) Pahar." 
which Krishna is fabled to have held 
aloB on the top of his finger for seven 
daya and seven nights to cover the 
people of Braj from the floods poured 
down upon them by Indra. The 
houses cluster round the margin of a 
very targe irregularly shaped masonry 
tank, called the “Manasi (Mansi) 
Ganga." which, as the name denotes, 
is supposed to have been called into 
esisteoce by the operatioa of the 
Diviise wilt. Close to the Manasi 
Ganga is the famous temple of Hari- 
deva (Hardeo-ji) erected during the 
reign of Akbar by Raja Bhagwan 
Das of Ambir. It is an edifice 135 ft. 
long by 35 B. in width, and both in 
plan and design is singularly like 
those early Romance Churches that 
arc consuntly irtet with in the S. of 
France, belonging to the lltb and 
12th centuries. On the opposite side 
of the Manasi Ganga are two stately 
cenotaphs, or ckkattrit, to the mensory 
of Ranjit Singh artd Baiwant Singh, 
Rajas of Bharatpur. In that which 
commemorates Ranjit Singh, who 
died in 1805, the exploits of the 
British Army under Lord Lake during 
the unsuccessful assaulu on Bharat¬ 
pur, figure conspicuously m the paint- 
inp on the ccilinp of the paviliotu. 

From Gobardhan a mculled road 
runs N. to Radha Kund. distant about 
3 m.—another famous place of pil¬ 
grimage. On the way between the 
two places is a cenotaph, erected in 
honour of Raja Suraj MoL thefounder 
of the present ruling family of Bharat¬ 


pur. who was lulled in 1763, at Shah- 
dara, on the Hindun river, by a 
detachment of Moghuls, while hunt¬ 
ing, There are several poor {wntinp. 
in one of which Surai Mai is shown 
with several French oflicers round 
him. Behind the cenotaph is an ex¬ 
tensive garden, and in front is an 
artificial lake called Kusum Sorovar. 

Radha Kund consisu of a small 
tovni clustering round two lakes, 
called respectively Krishna Kund and 
Radha Kund, alter Krishna and bis 
favourite mistress. The lakes art 
faced on all sides with stone ghats and 
only parted from each other by a 
brood terrace of the tame material. 
They were constructed in 1817. The 
holiness of the place is derived from a 
tradition that Krishna bathed to 
remove the pollution he had incurred 
in slaying the demon bull Arishla. 

Some 15 m. from Gobardhan and 
some 10 m. by road from Kosi. on 
the Grand Trunk Road, lies another 
famous place of pilgrimage. Borsaoa. 
This, according to Hindus, was the 
home of Krishna's favourite “milk¬ 
maid" Radha. The town is built at 
the foot and on the slope of a small 
chain of hills. It was destroyed by tte 
Moghul troops of Najaf Khan in 
1773, aBer defeating the Jau of 
Bharatpur. The four prominent peaks 
of the hills are regarded as emblematic 
of the four-faced divinity of Brahma, 
and are crowned with different build¬ 
ings. mostly dedicated to deitim or 
persoruges prominent in the Krishna 
legend. The fiiK buildings, nearly all 
now in a ruinous condition, were the 
work of Rup Ram Katara and Mohan 
Rkm Lavanio. Conspicuous among 
them is the tank and pavilioo. known 
as Bhanokhar, with pavilions sup¬ 
ported on a series of vaulted colon¬ 
nades opening on to the water. 

For 3 m. before reaching Dig. 
23 m. W. of Muttra, the road forms 
a sort of causeway above a very low. 
fiat country, which was once a 
morass and formed the principal 
defence of the fortress. 

At Dig (or Dceg) the chief object 
of interest is the splendid Palace, or 
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nuber group of palaces, built by 
Suraj Mai of Bharatpur. Fergussoa 
Uml. Arek., 2, 17^ *ay» of it: "The 
gloiy of Dig consists in the cornices, 
whid are generally double, a peculi¬ 
arity not seen elsewhere, and which 
for extent of shadow and richness of 
detail surpass any similar ornaments 
in India, either in ancient or modern 
buildings. The lower cornke is the 
usual sloping entablature almost uni- 
versal in such buildings. . .. The upper 
cornice, which was horizontal, is 
peculiar to Dig. and seems designed 
to fumisb on extension of the flat 
roof which in Eastern Palaces b 
usually considered the best apartment 
of the house." The palace enclosure 
b 475 ft. by 350 flL. and has two 
pavilions on each side and one at each 
end. Several of these are figured in 
vol. 2. p. 82 of the Ramblts of Sir 
William Sleeman. The chief pavilions 
are ihe Copal Bhawan (1763), flanked 
by two smaller pavilions and faced 
by an arch for a swing and two marble 
thronct. which stands E. of the fine 
unlined Tank; the Nand Bhawan, 
N.E. of this, n fine boll, 150 ft. by 
to ft. by 20 ft.; the Suraj Bhawan and 
ihe llardco Bhawan, S.; and the 
Khhaa Bhawan, E. again of these. 
The Suraj Bhawan b built of white 
■narble and mosaic work; the other 
haOs are of cream-coloured sand- 
■lODC. All are highly decorated, and 
between them are charming gardens 
surrounding a small tank. 

Beyond the gardens is the large 
Bop Sugar Lake and beyond it the N. 
gale of the fort. This has twelve 
bastions and a ditch 50 ft. broad. The 
ivans are very trsossive and lofty. 
There are seventy-two bastions in all: 

on the N.W. bastion, about 80 ft. 
nigh, b a very long cannon. 

b celebrated for the battb 
fought on the 13th November 1804. 
in which General Frazer defeated 
■raswant Rao Hotkar'a army, which 
took shelter in the Fort of Dig. On 
J* ist December following General 
“ito ioined the army before thb 
and immedbtely commenced 
*toie operations. On the night of the 


23rd hb troops captured an emittence 
which comtiundcd the dty. The enemy 
then evacuated Dig on the following 
day and the fort on the succeeding 
ni^t. and fled to Bharatpur. 

6 m. from Muttra b Brtadaban 
(property Vriodaban, meaning a forest 
of basil plants), to which Krishna 
removed from Gokul. 

Brindaban was never a great scat 
of Buddhism. Its most onctent temples, 
five in number, date only from the 
16th century. It b, however, famous 
as the place where Krishiu sported 
with the Gopb (milkmaids), and 
stole their clothes when they were 
bathing. The iumna originally 
bounded the town to the N. and E. 
The river has shifted its course, 
leaving the ghats high and dry. 

Near the entrance to the town, on 
the left, b a large red temple, dating 
from 1590, sacred to Gobind Deo 
(the Divine Cowherd, Le. Krishna), 
DOW a protected monument. "It b 
one of the most interesting and elegant 
temples in India, and the only one, 
perhaps, from wbich a European 
architect might borrow a few hints. 
The temple consists of a cruciform 
porch. Tte aniarala, or inner truindap. 
of the original temple was afterwards 
apparently converted into a shrine, 
and b p^ea internally, and used 
for worship, but the sikhara b gone, 
having been destroyed along with Ihe 
sanctuary, after which the anianih 
was made into a shrine. Though not 
large, iu dimcnsioiu are respectable, 
the porch measuring 117 ft. E. and 
W. by 105 ft. N. and S., and b covered 
by a true vault, built with radiating 
arches—the only instance, except one 
(the temple of Hardeoji at Gobar- 
dhan), known to exbt in a Hindu 
temple in the N. of India. On each 
side of the origiruU shrines are two 
side chapels. Over the four arms of 
the cross the vault b plain, and of 
23) ft. span, but in the centre it 
expands to 35 ft., and b quite equal 
in design to the best Gothic vaulting 
known. It b the external design of 
thb temple, however, which b the 
most renurkable. The angles are 
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accentuated with tingular force and 
dectsioii, and the openinp, which are 
more than cufScient for that climate, 
are picture«(]ucly arranged and 
pleasingly divided. It is. however, the 
combination of vertical with teri* 
zontal lines, covering the whole 
surface, that forms the great merit of 
the design” (Fergusson). 

At the back of the red temple on 
the W, are, at two comers, two other 
temples which resemble each other. 
There a a new temple adjoining ihb 
to the W., built by a Bengali. It has 
a finely carved door. 

E. is a modem T*mpte, buUt by 
two Seths in the Dravidian styl^ 
Europeans are not allowed to enter 
the inner court, but above the W. gate 
is a terrace which commands a view. 
The temple consists of a vast enclos- 
ing srall, with three gopurams. like 
those of S. India, which are 80 (L to 
90 ft. high, while the gates are about 
S5 ft. It is dedicated to Sri Ranga. a 
name of Vishnu; and figures of 
Garuda. the man-bird of Vishnu, are 
very conspicuous. In the great court 
are two white marble pavilions, one 
E. and W. of the tank, and a stone 
pavilion with a flat roof, supported 
by sisteen pillars, opposite the E. 
gopuram. 

The Madaa Mohan Temple stands 
above a ghat on an arm of the river. 
Under two fine trees, a FUmt Indka 
and a Naaclta oritataUj, is a pavilion, 
in which many cobras' beads are 
represented. Siva b said to have 
struck Devi with a stick here, when 
she jumped off this ghat, and made it 
a place for curing snake-bites. On the 
ghat is a Saligram (a species of Am¬ 
monite worshipped as a type of 
Vishnu), with two footprinu 2} in. 
long. This temple is 65 ft. high, and 
is in the shape of a cone. 

The Temple of Gopi Nath, which is 
probably the earliest of the series, was 
built by Racsil li, who distinguished 
himself under Akbar. It is in a ruinous 
condition. Its special feature is an 
arcade of three bracket arches. 

The Temple of Jugal KJsbor is at 
the lowrer end of the losni. near the 


Kesi Ghat. It is said to have been 
built by Neo-Karan, a Cbauhan 
Chief, in a.d. 1027. The choir has 
pierced tracery in the bead of the 
arch, attd above it a representation of 
Krishtu supporting the Hill of Go- 
bardban. The Temple of Radlu 
Ballabb, of which ^e shrine was 
demolished by Aurangzeb, is a 
picturesque ruin. 

The Muttra district is highls 
irrigated. On the W. of the Jumna, 
the Agra Canal has bead-works at 
Okhla, near Delhi. On the E. of 
the Jumna the srater is provided by 
a branch of the Upper Canges 
CaiutL 


Afalii Line 

From Muttra Junction to Delhi 
Main sution (90 m.) the line runs 
close to the Grand Trunk Rood, 
marked by Kos minars and sarais of 
old kings. The country used to be 
wooded and the haunt of robbers, 
but the Agra Canal has caused a 
clearance. 

920 m.. *ia the main line, Palwsl. 
in the Gurgaoo District, 37 m. S. 
of Delhi. The Pandits idratiiy it as 
the Apelava of the MakabSaraui, part 
of the Pandava kingdom of Indrs- 
piastha, and tradition associates with 
the same period the high mound of 
the old site of Aharwan. a village a 
few miles to the S.W. It is said to 
have lain in a state of decay for a 
long period, and then to have been 
restored by Vikramaditya some 1900 
years ago. The oldest part covers a 
high moottd formed by accumulated 
debris of many centuries. During the 
Moghul times it wras without a history, 
but on the downfall of the Empire it 
svas given srith surrounding territory 
in Jagir to General De Boigne. and, 
aftm the conquest by General Lake, 
to Murtaza Khan of Delhi for a few 
years, after which it came under 
direct British rule. The tosvn carries 
on trade in cotton, aitd hat a R.H. 
about 3 furlongs from the railway 
sution. 

934 m. BalUbgarh, 21 m. S. of 
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Delhi 00 Ihe Muttra road: built oa 
tvinmetrical chces-board lines. The 
old Raja's palace is picturesque. Per¬ 
mission to occupy the R.Hs. in Cur- 
lson Dt. must be obtained from the 
District Board. Curgaon. 

945 m. TughlalcalMid; on the out¬ 
skirts of New Delhi. The line passes 
ihroui^ the ruins of old places S. of 
Delhi (p. 229), the Kutb Minar, 7 m. 
to the W., being in full sight 

949 m. Okhla, for the head-works 
of the Agra Can^ (1874). 

952 m. Hazral Nizam-ad-dfai. The 
line beyond was diverted for the new 
capital in 1920. 

956 m. New DeOii (p. 252). 

957 m. DELHI Central station. 
From Delhi the "Frontier Mail” of 
the Western Ry. now has its terminus 
St Amritsar. 


ROUTE 13 

AGRA AND FATEHPUR-S1KR1 
{Plan /arts p. 221) 

AGRA.* There are several railway 
stations at Agra, but visitors need 
concern themselves only with two. 
If they come in from the East via 
Tundla (Route 17, or from the West 
by the metre-gauge line of the Western 
Ry. from Bandikui, or broad-gauge 
from Bayana; Route 12), they will 
alight at the Fort Stottea, just outside 
the Delhi Gate of the Fort. The Can- 
lonnctit StBlhm, lying W, of the 
Cantonment, is on the Central Ry. 
main line from Bombay to Delhi 
(Route 9). 

Two bridges across the river 
Jumna carry both the railway track 
and vehicular and foot trafk: the 
Strachey Bridge, and the Jumna 
bridge. The latter connects with the 
Fort station; the former goes to the 
City station. 

Agra, headquarters of a Division 
and a District, in size and impotiattce 
the third city in the United Provinces 
has a pop. of 375,994, and stands on 
the W. bank of the Jumna, 534 ft 
above sea-level. 

Roads lead to (I) Gwalior, 77 m., 
and Jhansi, 136 m.; (2) Bharatpur, 
33 m,; (3) Muttra, 36 m., and Delhi, 
125 m.; (4) Aligarh. 50 ro.; (5) Main- 
puri 68 m. 

Though a week might be spent in 
visiting the sighu in and around Agra, 
much can be seen in shorter time, and 
the following itinerary may be of 
service:— 

1st Day, Moratat .—Fort and 
Palace. Afurnoon .—Drive to the Taj 
(with a tea-basket). 

2nd Day. Aforw/nr.—Drive to 
Sikandra. Afimtoom. —To Jami Mas- 
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jid. Ilimnd-ud-DauIa, and Chin! ka 
Raiua. oo the E. bank of the 
Jumna. 

A full day should be devoted to 
the eacunaon to Falehpur-Sikri 
(23 m.). 

The modern dty comprises the 
Cantonment on t^ S., the Civil 
Station on the N.W., and the Fort 
on the N.E.. with the bazars rest¬ 
ing in the centre of the triangle. 
The Jumna flows past the city in a 
direction from N. to S.. but below the 
Fort it turns on a great elbow, and 
in consequence the Taj is nearly due 
E. of the S. end of the Fort. It is 
desirable to visit the Agra Fort before 
Delhi, as otherwise it b difficult to 
understand the exact relation of the 
now isolated buildings of the Delhi 
palace. 

The hotels are situated at the S. of 
the old city in and about the angle 
where the Cantonment boundary 
narrows on the W. Near them are the 
Post Office, banks, and club, the last 
at the W. end of the Mall, a very fine 
broad avenue, lighted by electricity, 
which leads E. to the Taj Road at^ 
the MocDonnell Park, laid out be¬ 
tween the Taj and the Fort. S. of the 
telegraph office are fine public 
gardens. N. of the hotels, and on the 
W. of the city, situated oo the Drum¬ 
mond Road, are the District Courts, 
the Agra and St John's Colleges. To 
the E of these and on the N. of the 
city, ore the R.C. Cathedral, College 
and Convent, and 1 m. to the N. are 
the Court of the District Judge and 
the R.C. Cemet^. Tte road to 
Sikondra, which is the main road to 
Muttra, runs N.W., and that to 
Fatehpur-Sikri S.W. through the 
suburb of Shahganj. 

The chief Articia of Local Mono- 
facture ate gold and silver embroidery, 
carving in soapstone, and imitation 
of the old inlay work (pirtra dura) on 
white marble. Agra is famous also 
for its carpets. There is a flourishing 
boot and shoe industry. 

History.—Nothingdefinileis known 
of Agra before the Muslim conquest. 
Sikandar Lodi Kized it from the 


rebellious Muslim Governor of 
Bayana. and made it his capital in 
ISOI. Sikandar Lodi died at Agra in 
1517, but was buried at Delhi; he 
built the Baiadari Palace, near 
Sikondra. which suburb received its 
name from him. Babur claimed to 
have employed eighty stone-masons 
daily, and is said to have had a 
garden-palace oo the E bank of the 
Jumna, nearly opposite the Taj. There 
is a mosque near the spot, with an 
inscription, which shows that it wai 
built by Babur's son, Humayun. in 
1530. 

The Emperor Akbar resided at 
A^ in the early years of his reign. 
His capital was at Falehpur-Sikri 
from about 1570 to 1585. After a 
period at Lahore, he letumed to 
Agra in 1599, where he died in 1605. 
The only buildings that can now be 
attribute to him with certainty are 
the walls and the buildings in the S.E 
comer of the Fort. Jahangir left Agra 
for Kashmir in 1618, and never re¬ 
lumed. Shah Jahan resided at Agra 
from 1632 to 1637, and re-named the 
city Akbarabad after hit grandfather, 
but the new title did not endure. He 
built much of the Fort and constructed 
the principal buildinp of the palace 
and the Taj. Between 1638 and 1650 
ho caused the palace at Delhi and the 
Jami Masjid to be erected, and he 
doubtlcu intended to remove the 
capital to that place. Before this was 
fin^y done be was deposed by bis 
ton Aurangzeb in 1658, but liv^ u 
a Stale prisoner seven years longer at 
Agra. Aurangzeb removed the seal 
of Goveroment permanently to 
Delhi 

In 1761 Agra was taken by Suraj 
Mai of Bhaiatpur, leader of the Jats. 
who did much damage. In 1770 the 
Mahrattas captured it from the Jats. 
who recovered it, but were themselves 
expelled by Naj^ Khan. General of 
Shidi Alam, in 1773. When Muham¬ 
mad Beg was Governor, Agra was 
besieged and taken (1785) by Mah- 
daji Scindia and the Mahrattas held 
it till it was taken by General Lake, 
I7ih (^ober 1803, Colonel Hetsing. 
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who comminded, lurrendering after 
1 brief bombardment. Agra was also 
the centre of much fighting during the 
Mutiny* of 1857. 

The seat of government of the N.W. 
Provinces was at Agra from 1835 
until 1859, when it was transferred to 
Allahabad. After 1902 the N.W. 
Provinoes and Oudh (which were 
placed under orte Lieutenant<!ovemor 
m 1877) were known as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Since 
independence they have been renamed 
Uttar Pradesh. 

The Taf Mahal should be seen 
repeatedly. The best time for a first 
visit is late in the afternoon, but it 
should be seen by moonlight also. It 
was commenced in 1040 a.h., or 
«.o. 1630. by the Emperor Shah Jahan 
as a tomb for his favourite queen. 
Arjmand Bami. entitled Mumtax-i- 
Mahal. the "Elect of the Palace." 
whence the nanse Taj Mahal is de¬ 
rived. She was the daughter of Asaf 
Khan, brother of Nurjahan. the 
famous empress-wife of Jahangir. 
Their father was Mirra Ghiyas Beg. 
a Persian, who came from Teheran to 
seek his fortune in India, and rose to 
power under the title of I'timad-ud- 
daula (see p. 221). Mumta/-i-Mahal 
married Shah Jahan in 1615. had by 
him fourteen children, and died in 
child-bed of the last in 1629. at 
Burhanptir. in the Deccan (p. 34). 
Her body was brought to Agra, and 
first laid in the garden. The Taj took 
twenty-two years (1630-52) to build, 
according to Tavernier, who records 
lhat he saw both its commencement 
and completion, and that the scaffold¬ 
ing used was constructed of brick. 
Two silver doors at the entrance were 
Uken away and melted by Suraj Mai 
and his Jats. Austin of Bordeaux, a 
silversmith in the Emperor’s service, 
probably took pan in the decoration, 
especially in tl^ metal work of the 

‘ A virid piciun of the sme of tHam in 
ivn durina this period » given in Mr M. 
TanmIuU'i PwioMf AJt^ntwtf end Kx- 
•/ e .Sferutrete in l*e /ndien 
•Weney. Sec also Robem' Ftrty-om 
n Ma. 
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doors and golden screen which origin¬ 
ally enclosed the cenotaph.' 

Before reaching the Taj the Govern¬ 
ment Circuit House may be seen on 
the left. The surroundings of the Taj 
enclosure have bee n restored and 
both the tomb and the Fatehpuri 
mosque of red sandstone flanking the 
approach from the Fort are prominent. 

The approach is by the Taj Can} 
Gale, which opens into an outer court 
880 ft. tong and 440 ft. wide. Inside 
the court are two tombs raised on an 
upper storey in the S.W, and S.E. 
comers; and in the N.W. and N.E. 
comers are twio eisclosures. On the 
right is a gate which leads into the 
quarter S. of the Taj. where are por¬ 
tions of the original serai erected by 
Shah Jahan. 

On the left is the Great Gateway 
of the garden, built 1648. of red 
sandstone, inlaid with ornaments and 
inscriptions fmm the Koran in while 
marble, and surmounted by twenty- 
six white marble cMhatlrli. In two 
rooms above there isa Museum (1903) 
and the best view is obtained. 

The Taj garden is laid out in formal 
style, the whole to the S. of the plat¬ 
form of the Taj being divided by two 
main causeways into four portions, 
which are again subdivided into four. 
The principal vista is along a red 
sandstone watercourse, set between 
rows of cypresses, formerly peaches, 
and jaterrupted in the middle by a 
marble platform. The Tgj rises at the 
end. and is mirrored in the water¬ 
course. Endless beautiful views can 
be enjoyed from seats in the gardens. 
Along the S. wall on either side of the 
great gate is an extremely fine pillared 
gallery of red sandstone. The beauty 

' According to Frw SctMUiui Ma»- 
rique of the &xi(ty of Jew*, who vtihcd 
Agra in ItMU, the desirncr of tb« Tid wu a 
Venetian jeweUar of the name of Ger- 
unimo Veroneo, who died at Lahore in 
that year and aa buried in the old R.C, 
cetnetcry ai Agra. The ultimate authority 
for tha Btatement ia Father loaef da 
Caatio, another Jeauh, who waa Vetoneo'a 
executor, and died at Agra in 1040. Mr 
llavetl, however, diacrediu the atoty 
(A'/Xtk Cntary. lune IMSV Dr CNuthw 
conaaderm that Shah jahan himaetf de- 
aianed it. inapirtd, pctliapa. hy the Tomb 
of Humayun at Ocuii. 




Swxioo and Plan of tha Tai MahaL 
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of the TiJ is perhaps most perfect 
immediately after sunset, or under the 
moonlight; but every change of light 
seems to lend new graces to it, and 
the view at sunrise is magnificent. 
Those who linger for evening or night 
effects must take precautions against 
a chill. 

The central marble platform on 
which the tomb stands is 22 (t. high 
and 313 ft. square. At each comer is 
a minaret of white marble picked out 
by black lines. 137 ft. high. The tomb 
Itself measures 186 ft. on each side, 
the comers being bevelled off and 
recessed into a bay. On either side of 
each angle comer is another small 
bay, and in the centre of each tide is 
a deeply recessed bay 63 ft. high. The 
hei^t of the walls and parapet over 
them is IDS ft.; at each comer above 
them rise smaller marble domes, and 
in the centre soars the great central 
dome, which rises to a height of 
187 ft., the metal pinnacle making a 
total of 243 ft. 

All the spandrels, as well at the 
angles and important details, are in¬ 
laid with temi-prcdoos stones. These 
are condiined in wreaths, scrolls 
and frets, at exquisite in design as 
beautiful in colour, and convey a high 
idea of the taste and skill of the Indian 
architects of the age. 

pte delicately sculptured onumcn- 
tatiotL in tow relief, is in its way as 
beautiful as the plttra tbira work itself. 
The letters of the Inscription over the 
central bay are graduated in size to 
appear equal from below. 

In the centre of the tomb is an 
octagonal chamber surrounded by 
other rooms. From each comer room 
spiral stairs lead to the roof. Each side 
^ the central room measures 24 ft. 
The inner dome rises 80 ft. above the 
^vement. and is 38 ft. in diameter. 
Under the centre of the dome, cn- 
by a trellis-work screen of 
white nurble—it probably dates from 
the reign of Aunuigzeb—are the 
tombs of Mumtaz-i-Mahal (in the 
centre) and of Shah Jahan (shaped 
* pen-box). 'These, bawes-er, as 
" usual in Indian sepulchres, are 


not the true tombs—the bodies rest 
in a vault, level with the surface of 
the ground, beneath plainer tomb¬ 
stones. placed exactly below those in 
the ball above.” Over the two tombs 
hanp a fine Cairene lamp, the grace¬ 
ful gift of Lord Curzon. The inscrip¬ 
tions on them are The resplendent 
grave of Arjmand Banu Bcgam, 
called Mumtaz-i-Mahal, died in 
1040 a.h.” (a.d. 1629); and "The iUus- 
triotts sepulchre of His Most Exalted 
Majesty, dignilied as Razwan (the 
guardian of Paradise) having his 
abode in Paradise and his dwelling 
in the starry heaven, inhabitant of 
the region of bliss, the second lord of 
the Kiran (the conjunction of Jupiter 
and Venus, during which be was born) 
Shah 3ahan the King valiant. He 
travelled from this transitory world 
to the world of eternity on the night 
of the 28th of the month of Rajab 
1076 A.H.” (a.d. 1666). The Queen’s 
Tomb bears the 99 names of Allah. 
"The light to the central apartment.” 
says Fargusson. “is admitted only 
through double screens of white 
marble trellis-work of the most ex¬ 
quisite design, one on the outer and 
one on the inner face of the walla. In 
our climate this would produce nearly 
complete darkness; but in India, and 
in a boDding wholly composed of 
white marble, this was required to 
temper the glare that otherwise 
would have been intolerable. As it U. 
DO words can express the chastened 
beauty of that central chamber, seen 
in the soft gloom of the subdued light 
that reaches it through the distant and 
half-closed openings that surround 
it.* There is a most wonderful echo 
in the dome." 

Much expenditure has been in¬ 
curred during recent years in repair¬ 
ing the dome and other parts of the 
structure. 

On a lower level at either side of 
the mausoleum are two fine buildings 
of red sandstone, a mosque on the W., 
and an assembly balL its jawab 

* The liabi in the inlcrior bo becema 
fmdaquata aiaca tba msrtUe grille* wen 
fined wMb iUh to keep out bude. 
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1. Northern Tower. 

5. Dceccm to Water Gate. 

3. Nacina Mat)id and tadira' private 

Ilaaar. 

4. Small Court! and ruina of Balha. 

ft. Open Terrace with Dtwan.i-KhM 
on South aide. 

6. Recce* where the Emperor** TfarotM 

•Cood. 

7. Diwao-i'Am (liaU of Publk 

Atidiettee). 

6. Machchi Btuwan. 

9. Mr Cohin** Grave. 
lU. Mina Mo*qtM. 


U. Tha Aocuri Bacli (Crape Garden). 
12. Saman Burj (Octaioo Tower). At 
North angle i* an outlet by Mcrrt 

15. kS:7!5»i. 

14. Shi*h Mahal (Mirror Palace). 

16. WeU. 

Id. Palace of Jahanfir (or Akber). 

17. Tower. At the oa*c t* an entrance to 

a •ccrct paaeage. 

IN. Indioe from Amar Singh'a Gate. 

IR Court of Amar Stngfa** Galt. 

SU. EiephanC Gate. 

21. Kioak of Saltmgarh. 
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(answer) or complement on the E. 
On tbc pavement in front of the hall, 
which bears the unusual decoration 
of flowers, is a representation of the 
linial of the Taj. The Taj was intended 
to be seen balanced between these 
two builduigs. 

By craning the river in the ferry¬ 
boat, which will be found at the end 
of the road which runs outside the W, 
wall from the entrance to the outer 
cour^ this beautiful view can be 
obtained. An unmensc construction 
on the W. will be remarked, resem- 
bliof a well, with a w«U-run by which 
water was once raised from the river 
to supply the fountains. From the 
(anher side various paths lead to the 
E, ^ of the Jumna Bridge, if it is 
•letired to return by that route. 

The Fort. — Many magnificent 
Moghul buildings are situated with¬ 
in t^ Fort, which has a circuit of over 
a mile. A past is necessary, obtainable 
fran the station staff oliim or. within 
'warn hours, at the Amar Singh Gate, 
•he only entrance now. The walls and 
Banking defences are of red sand- 
Mone, and present an imposing 
•PPearance, bring nearly 70 ft. high; 
•he finest portion of them is along 
the N. side and to the S. of the N.E. 
bastion. The ditch is 30 ft. wide and 
JJ ft. deep. The Water Gate on the 
closed, also the Delhi Gate on 
•he W. to which the visitor should 
walk. Outside the Delhi Gate, and 
'ST*****^*** with the Jami Masjid. was 
court, removed after 
‘*77; in it was the Nakkar Khana. 

gallery. Inside the Delhi Gate. 
J^nner archway bearing a date of 
■hWi a somewhat steep slope between 
sandstone walU wUl be found to 
«d to another gateway called the 
Pel. or "Elephant Gate.” The 
•fchway is (Unked by two octagonal 
md sandstone, relieved 
in white marble. The 
“omed interior of the gateway, with 
* platform for the gu^ on 
‘••her side, is very striking. Ihe inner 
ru*****'* ^ reminiscent of early 
^twUne palaces. Inside the Hath! 
*»• one road sweeps to the left and 


turns to the front of the Moti Masjid 
and the N. gate of the court in front 
of the Diwan-i-Am. while another 
connects with the Amar Singh Gate 
and the S. gate of the court of the 
Diwan-i-Am. The first should be 
followed. At the summit a palace 
building was'destroyed after 1857. 

The .\IoH .MasjM. the “Pearl 
.Mosque." (1646-53). was built by 
Shah Jahan on ground sloping from 
W. to E., and the fine entrance gate- 



Moti Masiid. 


way of red sandstone makes a tri¬ 
hedral projection from the centre of 
the E face; it is approached by a 
double suircase with a restored rail¬ 
ing. The exterior is faced with slabs 
of red sandstone, the interior built of 
marble—white, blue and grey vrined. 
In the centre there is a marble tank. 
37 ft. 7 in. square, for ablutions. S.E 
of which there stands an ancient sun¬ 
dial, consisting of an octagonal 
marble pUlar. 4 ft. high, with no 
gnomon, but simply two crossed lines 
and an arc. A marble doistcr runs 
round the E., N. and S. sides of the 
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coarl. which measures 234 ft. and 
183 ft., interrupted by archways, of 
which thou in the N. and S. tides 
are closed. 

The mosque proper (149 ft. by 
56 ft.) consists of three aisles of seven 
bays opening on to the courtyard, 
surmounted by three dbmes. On the 
E. face over the front row of support¬ 
ing pillars, there is an inscription 
running the whole len^, the letters 
being of black marble inlaid into the 
white. The inscription records that 
the mosque was built by Shah Johan 
and likens it to a precious pearl. 
Narrow steps lead to the roof of the 
mooque, from which there is a fine 
view. 

Beyond the cross road to the Mina 
barar, now demolished, on the right 
and the descent to the Water Gate 
on the left is the entrance to the court 
of the Diwan-i-Am, with colonnades. 
In front of the Darbar Hall is the 
tomb of Mr Colvin, the British Lieut.- 
Governor who died there during the 
1837 Mutiny. The Diwan-i-Am, or 
Hall of Public Audience, b 208 ft. 
long by 76 ft. deep, and consists of 
three aisles of nine bays open on 
three sides. The roof b supported by 
columns of red sandstone. Along its 
back walls are grilles, through which 
ladies could watch what was going 
forward in the ball below, and in its 
centre U a raised alcove of white 
marble, richly decorated with plttra 
dura work and low reliefs. The present 
hall was built by Shah Jahan, to 
replace a previous wooden structure. 
The entrance to the inner courts of 
the Palace from thb side b by a 
passage and steps to the N. of the 
Diwan-i-Am; it was probably into 
these courts that William Hawkins 
was taken by the Emperor Jahangir 
in 1609.* The first enclosure entered 

* **P«rc«tvina I had tha Turfckfa loofue. 
which hisnelfa wcD undatscooil baa ootn- 
■nanded ma to follow hhn into hia chamber 
of pmenca (dtaiaa i Uk a i), baina then 
risen fram lh« place of open sudienca'' 
(d i i r an i am). Sea the account aa tanro- 
duced in Sir WilUam Koatrr'a fiarfy 
Ttmrlt ta injia (Clarendon PreM, IBSI. 

P atk 


b the Machchi Bhawan, or “Fbh 
Square," which formerly possessed a 
la^ tank. A twro-store)^ cloister 
runs all round it, except on the side 
which fronts the Jumna, where the 
upper storey gives place to an open 
terrace. In the N, side are two bronze 
gates (kept closed) taken by Akbar 
from (ihitorgarh (p. 1241, and at the 
N.W. comer b a beautiful little three- 
domed mosque of white marble, 
called the Nagina .Masjht, or "Gem 
Mosque.” Thb was the private 

mosque of the royal ladies of the 
court, and was built by Shah Jahan. 
Beneath, in a small courtyard, was a 
bazar where merchants used to dis¬ 
play their goods to the ladies of the 
court. On the terrace on the river¬ 
side b a black throne with a white 
seat opposite it. The throne has a 
long fissure, which b said to have 
appeared when the throne was 

usurped by the Jat Chief of Bbaraipur 
in 1761. A reddish stain in one spot 
b alleged to be blood. An ins^ption 
runs round the four sides, stating that 
"when Salim became heir to the 
crown his name was changed to 

Jahangir, and for the light of hb 
justice he was called Nur-nd-din. 

Hb sword cut hb enemies’ heads into 
two halves like the Gemini.” The 
date given b 1011 a.h.-*.o. 1603 
Beneath thb terrace b a wide en¬ 
closure within the outer walls, where 
contests between elephants and tigers 
took place. On the N. of the terrace 
b the site of a hall of inlaid marble 
and of various rooms of the Bath, or 
Hammam. 

On the S. b the Diwa»-l-KluB, or 
Hall of Private Audience, consisting 
of on open colonnade in front and an 
enclosed room at the back, and 
measuring 65 ft- by 34 ft. by 22 ft- 
high. The carving b exquisite, and 
the flowers inlaid on the white marble 
with red cornelian and other valuable 
stones are introduced with better, 
because more sparing, effect than in 
the Diwan-i-Khas of Delhi. The date 
of the building b 1046 a.m.** a.d. 1637 
derived from the title Sa’odat Sarai 
wa liutTuyun Asas. the Abode of Joy 
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*nd Auspicious Home. A stsircsse 
iMdi from the Diwao-i-Khss to the 
Sanan Bor|. a few steps on the right 
condiMing to the tiny Mina Masfid. 
or private mosque of the Emperor, 
probably the smalksl mosque in 
csistence. The proper name of the 
Saman Burj is Musamman, or 
^tagon. but it is generally known 
by a corruption of its name as the 
Jessamine (Yasmin) Buri; the chief 
Sultana lived in the beautiful pavilion, 
with a fountain and retiring-room 
over the river. The lovely marble 
lattice-work seems to have been 
broken by cannon-shot in some 
P*'****- marble pavement 

front of it is made to represent a 
rachisi board.' 

Opposite the Saman Burj. but 
usually entered from the next court, 
n the .Shhb Mahal, literally "Mirror 
t^lace." It consists of two dark 
chambers furnished with fountains 
and an artificial cascade arranged to 
fal over lighted lamps. The walls and 
ceilings are decomted with pounded 
•■te and with innumerable small 
pieces of mirror glass. 

Above the buildings at this spot. 
SM approached by steps above 
w Mina Masjid. are the renuins 
ncservoiri and water-ducts and 
arrangements for the raising of water 
from below. From the roof a line 
view is also obtained of the courts. 

it. of the Moti Masjid 
of which many views are 
“Plained along the river from the 
the Machchi Bhawan to 
'he Palace of Akbar. 

Anguri Bagh or "Grape 
A * square of 

tt., now pbnied with grass. In 
k ^1 fhe E. side is a lovely 

hall called the Khas Mahal, the gild- 
t and colouring of which were in 


I*, li***"*®fh no« In the IcaM 
It which It is often comnsrrd. 

Pf^vri. who eachhavr 
>« k.? r***- T” "* regulsled. as 

TSt hSSj’™*'- ^ the Ihrowina of Otet. 

rectangles, of 

cisiu " “ad# up of three rows of 


part restored in 1*95. In front are 
smalt units and fountains. The Khas 
Mahal undoubtedly formed the model 
upon which the Oiwan-i-Khas at 
Delhi was built; it measures 70 fr. by 
40 fr. Under the platform are sub¬ 
terranean apartments for use in the 
summer, from which passages con¬ 
tinue behind the fort wall. 

On either hand, also facing the 
river, are the (kslden PaslIioM, so 
called from their curved roofs being 
covered with gilded plaies of copper. 
In them are bedrooms for ladies, 
with holes in the wall 14 in. deep, 
into which they used to slip their 
jewels. These holes arc so narrow 
that only a woman's hand could draw 
out the contents. 

In the S.E. corner of the Anguri 
Bagh three rooms, beautifully de¬ 
corated in fresco, were the private 
apartments of Shah Jahan. In the 
room nearest the river, an octagonal 
pavilion and very beautiful, accord¬ 
ing to tradition. Shah Jahan died in 
1666. garing upon the Taj. To the W. 
of the rooms is another in which 
stand the spurious Gates of Somnath 
(p. 1971, 12 ft. high and fittely carved; 
they are of deodar, not saitdal-wood. 
and of a later and corrupt, though 
well recognised. Muslim design. There 
is a Kuftc inscription running round 
them, in which the name of Sabuk- 
tagin has been read. They were cap¬ 
tured by General Noll at Ghazni, and 
brought in 1842 to India at the desire 
of Ranjil Singh. 

The Jahonglrl Mahal, of red sand¬ 
stone. 249 ft. by 260 ft., was built 
probably by Akbar, and stands in the 
S.E. part of the fort, between the 
palace of Shah Jahan and the Ban- 
gali bastion. The principal foqadc on 
^ E. it decorated with bri^i tiles 
in the upper portion, and is pierced 
in the centre by an entrance gateway. 
This leads through a vestibule into a 
domed hall. 18 ft. square, the ceiling 
of which it elaborately carved, and 
from which a corridor leads into the 
central court, which is 72 ft. square. 
The general almospherc and design 
of this court is predominantly Hindu. 


L 
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but the minute and exquinte fuiface 
carving b Saracenic. 

"On the N. fide of the court b a 
grand open pillared hall. 62 n. long 
and 37 ft. broad. The pillars support 
bracket capitab richly carved and 
ornamented with pendants. The front 
brackets support broad sloping eaves 
of thin stone slabs. But the stone roof 
or ceiling of thb pillared hall b the 
roost remarkable feature about it. It 
b supported most curiously by stone 
cross-beams, which are ornamented 
with the quaint device of a great 
serpent or dragon carved on them 
lengthways. A covered passage or 
corrittor runs round the top of thb 
hall, from which one can look down 
into it. The other pillared hall on the 
opposite or S. side of the grand court 
b somewhat less in sbe.” 

From the grand court a large 
chamber to the £, leads to a recessed 
portico in the centre of a quadrangle 
which faces thp river, supported by 
two lofty pillars and two half pillars 
of the more slender and graceful 
Saracenic kind. Some of the cham¬ 
bers are lined with stucco, which has 
been painted, and has bitted better 
than the stonework. The palace cods 
on the tide facing the river, with a 
screen wall and two comer bastions, 
each surmounted by an ornamental 
tower with a domed cupola. There 
are many vaulted chambers under- 
nesth the palace, used daring the 
summer. 

The Akbori Mahal lies to the S. of 
the so-called Jahongiri Mahal. From 
the eastern rooms, opened up by the 
Archaeological D^urtment I little else 
remains), a view of the Taj and river 
b obtainable. The principal feature 
of these buildings was the large 
central courtyard, some 140 f). squate. 
The western facade of the building 
stretched southwards to a point near 
the S. outer wall of the Fort, termin¬ 
ating In a biirj. or tower, probably 
similar in design to the southern bsvj 
of the Johangiri Mahal A small 
portion of the facade near the 
southern IwrJ of the Jahangiri Mahal 
shows a simdarity in design to the 


facade of the Jahangiri Mahal The 
foundations were all disdoied by 
excavation, and the plan of the 
palace b now outlined by shrub¬ 
beries. The two small courtyards in 
front of the Akbari Mahal were 
probably constructed about 1800. 

In the space in front of the Jahan¬ 
giri Mahal b the //mir of Jahangir, 
an enormous monolithic cistem of 
light-coloured porphyry, externally 
nearly S ft. high, and internally 4 ft. 
deep and 8 ft. in diameter at top: 
and at the N.W. comer b the bead of 
the descent to the Amar Singh Gate, 
to called from the elder brother of 
Maharaja Jaswant Stngh of Jodhpur, 
who was disinherited by hit father for 
hb turbulence, and was killed there 
in 1644 with all his followers after 
a fatal brawl in the Diwan-i-Ain, 
Shah Jahan being present. The S.W. 
bastion was battered by General 
Lake in 1803 so successfully that the 
Mohratu garrison at once sur¬ 
rendered. 

Before descending, the little Early 
Moghul Pavilion, situated on high 
ground outside the S.W. comer of the 
Diwan-i-Am court, should be visited. 
It b an ornamental structure appar¬ 
ently, contemporary with the Jahan¬ 
giri Mahsl, but ascribed by tome 
writers to Salim Shah (t54J-35). 

Outside the Amar Singh Gate b 
tbs half-buried figure of a horse Hi 
red sandstone, and to the S.W. ate 
old oemeleriet. Nearby b the N. end 
of the MacDonnell Park surrounding 
the memorial of Queen Victoria, by 
ThoroeycroB. 

H-Vrr o/ Cit/ 

On Drummond Road b the Agra 
College. Thb owes its origin to Ms- 
haraia Daulat Rao Sdndia, who in 
1796 gave certain villages in the db- 
tricti of Muttra and Aligarh to a 
learned Brahmin for the IwofoM 
purpose of keeping up a Sansknl 
School and of supplying the 
of pilgrims visiting tlK shrines around 
Muttra. In 1818 the original grantee 
left hb bnds in trust to the E. Indu 
Co., who devoted part of the pro- 
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<x«<U to the esubinhmetil of this 
college, opened 1823. It is nuinagtd 
by • board of trustees and forms port 
of ;\gr« University (1927). N. of the 
Agm College the grounds on each 
side of the Drummond Road belong 
to St John's College, the most im¬ 
portant of the educational institutions 
of the Church Missionary Society in 
India. It carries out Rural Recon¬ 
struction Services in villages W. of 
Agri. The buildings were designed 
by the late Sir Swinton Jacob, and 
contain a library and a very large 
hall. Students—Christian, Hindu, and 
Mudim—assemble here doily at 
10 a.m. in the cold weather for the 
opening prayers. Adjoining the Col¬ 
lege are large schools for Christian 
boys and girls. Extending eastwards 
ftom the Drummond Rood towards 
the Fort are the Dufferin Hospitals. 
Medical Schoob and Thomason 
Hospital. The Medical School, 
founded in 1854. aflbrds teaching 
only. Situated in the western out- 
kliiru of the city is the Kalon Masjid 
of the Early Moghul period. 

Close by also on Nuri Gate Road 
IS the Lady Lyall Hospital. 

The Muttra Road leads to the 
Kiieiaa Catholic Catbcdral. Coavem 
^ Schools, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, the first with a tower about 
n *■'•**• St Peter and St 
Paul s College. The Missioa was 
founded in the time of Akbar. and 
b« long been celebrated for its school. 
*bere the children of soldiers and 
others arc educated. 

The earliest tombs of Christians 
•re m the R.C. cemetery at Lash- 
^or. which lies | m. to the N. 
•he roost ancient epitaphs are in the 
Armenian character. Among the 
tomU are those of Colonel John 
Hessing, in Sdndia’s service (d. 1 803), 
» miniature of the Taj in red sand- 
John Mildcnhall (d. 1614). the 
envoy of Guecn Elizabeth 
tthe earliest known European tomb 
® northern India), and the notorious 
bamru. Walter Reinhardt (d. 1778). 

At the end of Church Rood is the 
Kandahari Bagh (Bharatpur House). 


where Shah Jahan's first Persian wife 
was buried, and N. of it again the 
Seth's Garden, once containing the 
graves of Faizi and Abut FazI (p. 228) 
and their sister. Ladli Bcgam. 

In the Protestant cemetery, close 
to St Paul's Church, are the tomb¬ 
stones of three English factors, Ofley 
(1627), Drake (1637) and Purchos 
(1651). The Cantonment (Havelock 
Memorial) Church was rebuilt in 1873 
on the site of a Baptist Church. 

U m. N.W. of the Civil Courts is 
DayoJ Bagh. a settlement (1915) of 
the Radha Swami Sect, founded by 
Sir Afund Sarup, where interesting 
co-operative experimenu in educa¬ 
tion and social and religious life 
are being made by a community. 

The Jam! Masjid faces the Delhi 
Gale of the Fort, close to the Fort 
railway station, and a good view of it 
is obtained from the footbridge to 
the station. It stands upon a raised 
platform Ilf), high, reached by flights 
of steps on the S. and E. sides. The 
mosque proper measures 130 ft by 
100 (t, and is divided into five com¬ 
portments, each of which opens on 
the courtyard by on archway. The 
inscription over the main archway 
sets forth that the mosque was con¬ 
structed by the Emperor Shah Jahan 
in 1648 in the name of his daughter, 
Jolunara, who aRerwards shared her 
father's captivity (p. 244). Three 
great full-bottomed domes with¬ 
out necks, built of red sandstone, 
have zig-zig bands of white marble 
circling round them. 

Ea)t of tkf Jumma 

The Tomb of riimad-«d-daula lies 
about 250 yd. to the N. from the E. 
end of the Jumna railway bridge, 
which carries vehicular and foot 
traffic. The nuusoleum was built by 
the Empreu Nur Jahan for her 
father. Mirza Ghiyas Beg. a Persian, 
who was grandfather of the lady of 
the Tai. The tomb stands on a plat¬ 
form 4 n. high measuring 150 (L each 
wray, and is itself 69 ft. square. At each 
corner is on octagonal tower 40 ft. 
high, and on tlie terrace of the roof 
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SIKASDRA 


U a pavilion 25 ft- *quare; rihI the 
design of the mauwleum »ecmi to 
have served for lhal of ihe Emperor 
Jahangir also, built by Nur Jahan 
at Shahdara, near Lahore (p. 484). 
The centre room below. 22 ft. ^uare. 
contains the two tombs of I'timad- 
ud-dauU and his wife, made of yellow 
coloured nurble; the side rooms 
round it display paintings of flower 
vases, fruits, etc., which were also 
reproduced in the Shahdara mau¬ 
soleum. The marble lattice-work of 
the passages admitting light to the 
interior is cstremely fine. The pavilion 
on the terrace has a curved Bengali 
roof and broad sloping eaves, and 
contains two marble cenotaphs corre¬ 
sponding to those below. The whole 
of the esterior and much of the 
interior is of white marble with inlay 
work, the earliest of its particular 
character known in India (1628). 
though its prototype will be seen in 
the spandrels, etc., of the South Gate¬ 
way of Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra 
(1614). 

Half a mile N. of this is the Chial 
ka Rauia, or china tomb. The Persian 
influence will be noticed. It b the 
burial-place of Afral Khan, who was 
in the service of Jahangir and Shah 
Johan. He died at Lahore in 1639. and 
was buried at Agra in the tomb he had 
erected during hb own lifetime. It 
has one great dome resting on an 
octagonal base. In Uie centre of the 
octagonal domed chamber, much 
ruined, arc two tombs of brick, which 
have replaced marble cenotaphs. The 
outside b decorated with enamelled 
plaster work, such as was also used 
on Moghul buildings at Lahore; the 
flower patterns of many of the (laneb 
are very effective. 

Farther up the cast bonk of the 
nver again is the Rambagh. where the 
Emperor Babar is said to have been 
buried pending the erection of hb 
mausoleum at Kabul, with a terrace 
on the riverside. 

The mausoleum of the Emperor 
.Akbor at .Sikandra (so named from 
Sikandar Lodi, who reigned 1488- 
1517) b at 5| m. along the Muttra 


Road. The Delhi Cate, built in Shah 
Jahon's time, stands across the road. 
There are two Kat mimtrt, or mile¬ 
stones, and several tombs on Ihe way. 
On the left side of the road, about 
4 m. from Agra, and nearly oppwie 
the lofty arched gatew ay of an ancient 
building called the Kachi ki wrii. 
there b a sculptured horse, said to 
have been erected in memory of a 
favourite horse of Akbar s. which 
died near ihb spot. At t m. farther 
on. a little back from the road on 
the E. side, b a tank of red sandstone, 
with ornamental octagonal towers, 
called Guru ka Tal. On the S. side are 
three flights of steps, and E. of tl^ 
b a long and broad water-channel. 

F m. beyond the mausoleum of Akbar 
is s red ssndstonc two-sloreycu 
buiUlinfa the ground floor of which 
contains forty chambers. Each comer 
of the building is surmounted b> an 
octagonal ckhattri. It is the Bartdan 
of Sikandar Lodi, built 1495. aM 
tomb of Manam ur Zamani. a Hindu, 
wife of the Emperor Akbar. and whom 
tradition has converted (on no iw 
gnmnds) into a Christian. In 183* the 
building was handed over to the 
Church Missionary Society for Ihe 
accommodation of famine orphanv 
A church and school were built, and 
the tomb was converted into a print¬ 
ing press. In 1912 it was purehaied 
by the Government and b no* • 
protected monument. Tlw carved 
sandstone facing has sustained some 
damage. 

A fine gateway leads to the great 
garden enclosure in which the mau¬ 
soleum of the Em()cror Akbar is 
situated: on cither side of 
flanking walls arc boldly pierced 
sandstone grilles. It b of red sand¬ 
stone. inlaid with while marble in 
various polygonal patterns, vw 
massive, and with a splendid scroll ol 
Tughra writing, a foot broad, adorning 
iL On the top of the gateway, at each 
comer, rises a marble-faced minare 
of three storeys: cupolas destroy 
by the Juts have been restored. The 
gate should be ascended to view the 
mausoleum. 
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A brMd paved cauteway leads lo 
the mausoleum, a pyramidal building 
74 ft. high, of Tour storeys, three of 
which are of red sandstone, the fourth 
of while marble. Ilic lowest storey, 
30 ft. high, measures 320 ft. each way. 
and the lop storeys tS7 ft. A massive 
cloister runs round the lowest storey, 
broken in the centre of the facade by 
4 lofty archway, the portion on the 
S. forming the entrance to the tomb 
chamber. The vaulted ceiling of the 
vestibule was elaborately frescoed in 
gold and blue, and a section of this 
has been restored. The Surah-i-mulk 
(chapter of the KoranI runs under the 
cornice in a scroll I ft. broad. A gentle 
descent leads lo the dark chamber. 
On the S. facade, on either side of the 
main arch, some bays of the cloister 
arc icrcencd olT. and contain tombs 
with inscriptions in beautiful char¬ 
acters. In a niche in the side of the 
loom, farthest from the entrance, is 
an alabaster tablet inscribed with the 
W divine names. 

Narrow staircases lead lo the plat¬ 
forms and terraces above. The lop 
storey is surrounded by a beautiful 
cloister of white marble, carved on 
(he outer side into lattice-work in 
squares of 2 ft., every square of a 
dilfcrcnl pattern. In the centre, in a 
inplc-domed pavilion, is the splendid 
white monolith cenotaph of the 
bmperor, engraved with the 99 
glorious names of Allah, exactly over 
the place where his body rested in 
the vaulted chamber below. On the 
N. side of the cenotaph is inscribed 
the motto of the sect he founded, 
"Allahu Akbar,” “God is greatest”; 
and on the S. side. “Jalla Jalalahu,” 
"May His glory' shine.” To the N. of 
it. at the distance of 4 ft., is a hand¬ 
some while marble pillar 2) ft. high, 
which according lo tradition, was 
once covered with gold and conuined 
the Koh-i-nur.' The gateway recesses 
in N., E. and W. walls of the garden 
are decorated with marble mosaics. 


, The diamond of this name probably 
come into the .Moahul posMwiiun 
nil 'he rrum of Sbsb Jshan. See Appendix 
■O ball's Taummt (MecnulUn, IBeO). 


KAIKHPl R-.SIkRI. Motor-cars 
for the trip (23 m.l lo Fatehpur-Sikri 
can be hired in Agra and will also 
be supplied by the holeb. The road 
(which is the one used by Akbar 
himself) is a good one, and shady, 
but the drive is apt lo be dusty. There 
is also a railway station (27 m.) on the 
Western Ry. broad-gauge chord line 
from Agra Fort station to Bayana 
(Route 12). 

The road runs through the suburb 
of Shahganj. at the entrance lo which 
tile ruins of a mosque, with an in¬ 
scription recording that it was built 
in 1621, mark the site of the old 
Ajmer Gate. Farther on is a Muslim 
cemetery, with a tomb said lo be 
that of Mirra Hindal. son of Babur, 
father of Akbar's chief wife. At the 
fool of the tomb is a monolith 7 ft. 
high, with the dale 1370. The road, 
like that to Sikandra, is marked by 
Am minart, or milestones, 20 ft. in 
height, at distances of 2 m., con¬ 
tinued to Ajmer. 

The royal, tong-deserted city of 
Fuuhpur-Sikrl, standing on a low 
sandstone ndge. was the creation of 
Akbar (1560), who cxpcrimenlcd in 
Hindu and Persian styles. Perfectly 
preserved, it is a unique specimen of 
a city in the exact coridition in which 
it was occupied by the Great Moghul 
and his court. The alleged reason for 
its construction was the presence on 
the spot of the Chishti Saint. Shaikh 
Salim, who foretold the birth of 
Akbar’s son Salim (Jahangir); and 
the reasons for its desertion were the 
difficulty of obtaining good water, and 
unhealthy surroundings. 

The city, which was nearly 7 m. 
in circumference, was surrounded on 
three sides by a wail pierced by eight 
gateways; on the N.W. side was a 
large artiftcial lake, now dry. which 
measured some 20 m. round the 
banks. 

The buildings seem irregular, but 
the whole was carefully planned. The 
position of the Khwabgah. Akbar’s 
private room, commands the Daftar 
KkoJia, Record Office, and the whole 
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of the principal buildings, and from 
it be could reach, without being 
obicrved. the “Jodh Bai" Palace. 
Miriain’a House. Birbal's House, the 
Panch Mahal, the Turkish Sultana’s 


Farther (left) are the remains of the 
Treasury, and opposite it what is 
known traditionally as the Mint. 
Near the Mint a newTravcIlen' Rest- 
house has been built. 
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House, and the Ibadat Khana (Diwan- 
i-Khas). 

The visitor enters by the Agra gate 
at the N.E, comer, takes the right- 
band road at the fork (the road to 
Bayana (p. 202) is on his leA), and 
drives past a large quadrangle sirith a 
ruined cloister. The road then passes 
beneath the Naubat Khana, from the 
upper rooms of which musicians 
played as the proeesaion entered. 


The road enters the court of the 
Diwaa-i-Am, measuring some 366 ft- 
from N. to S. by 181 ft from E. to 
W.. and surrounded by a (lat-rciofed 
cloister. On the W. side b the Audience 
Hall, with a deep veranda in front, 
and an isotated space for the Emperor 
between two pierced stone screens of 
fine geometric design. The room 
behind has a peculiar roof, which was 
painted. 
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The road leaves the courtyard on 
the S. to the Daftar KJuuui, or Record 
Office. At the back is a staircase 
leading to the roof, from which there 
is a good view of the dty. The inner 
Slone partition wall is modem. 

On the right of the road is the back 
of the Kbwabgab, or Sleeping Apart* 
inent. literally “House of Dreams.” 
Written on the internal ivalls over the 
architraves of the doors are some 
Persian complimentary verses (much 
defacedi. Below is a room, and at the 
E. end of it a platform, supported by 
two fine red sandstone shaRs. beauti¬ 
fully carved. According to tradition 
a Hindu priest lived here. 

The area to the N. was the Khas 
Mahal with, at the S.E. comer, the 
Kami .Sultana, or "TurfcKb Queen’s" 
Houe, which many consider the 
most interesting apartment of all. 
As it now stands it consists of only 
one small chamber, 15 ft. by IS ft., 
but every square inch is carved. 
Inude b a most elaborate dado about 
* ft. high, consisting of eight sculp¬ 
tured paoeb representing forest views, 
animal life, etc. Above, the wall takes 
>b« form of a stone lattice screen, the 
divisions of which were used as 
•bcjves. Much of the carving b 
curiously like Chinese work, and 
reminds one of what Abul Fazl says 
of the local red sandstone; "Clever 
workmen chisel it so skilftUly as no 
turner could do with wood, and their 
wofk^vie with the picture-books of 
Mani" (a legendary Persian painter). 

The Glrb' School b a small, plain 
building, carried on square stone 
Ptofs, Upon the paving-stones of the 
pw space in front b the Pachbi 
®°«<d,' with the Emperor's stone 
in the centre, in the form of a 
®t>Si laid out in coloured pavement. 
It b said that the game was played 
With slave giris as pieces. 

Just to the W. of thb b the Panch 
a building of five storeys, 
by open colonnades, each tier 
being stepped back from that below. 


till nothing but a small kiosk remains 
on top. It was probably erected for 
the ladies of the court as a pleasure 
resort, as the sides were originally 
enclosed with stone screens. The Arst 
floor b remarkable on account of the 
variety of the fifty-su columns which 
support the storey above, no two 
being alike in design. While many 
shafts are simibr, the caps vary; 
at the angles of one are elephants' 
heads with interlaced trunks; on an¬ 
other is a man gathering fruit. At 
the N.W. angle b a group of four 
columns, which should be examined. 
From the top floor there b a splendid 
view. 

At the N. of the quadrangle b the 
so-called Diwan-i-Kbas, or ball of 
private audience: it b generally 
known as the Ibadal Khana, or wor¬ 
ship house (completed in 1575), 
although the identifleation has been 
disputed. From the outside it appears 
to be two storeys high, but on enter¬ 
ing it b found to consist of one only, 
with a central octagonal pillar 
crowned by a circular corbelled 
capital, radiating from whKh to the 
four comers of the building are four 
stone causeways enclosed by open 
trellis stone balustrades (lestor^). 
Tradition says that in the centre of 
thb capita) the Emperor sat, whilst 
friends dbpuied around; and the 
comers were occupied by the four 
Ministers. The shaft b beautiftiUy 
carved, and deserves careful study.' 
On the E. and W. sides are stone staii- 
cases communicating with the roof 
The open screen-work in the windows 
is modem. 

A little W. b the Ankb Mkhanll, 
where the Emperor b said to have 
played hide-and-seek with the ladies 
of the court; but it was most likely 
used for records. It consists of three 
large, lofty rooms, surrounded by 
narrow passages. The ceilinp of two 
of the rooms are curved, but the third 
b flat, and supported on struts oma- 
mented with grotesque carving. In 
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front of the S.E. comer is a small 
canopictl structure said to have been 
used by an astrologer, who may have 
been a Hindu Guru, or “teacher.” 
The lorana brackets are essentially 
Hindu in character: otherwiK the 
original design is typically early 
Moghul. The under side of tlM dome 
«ras painted. Adjoining these build* 
inp to the W. is the Hospital, with 
some of the stone partitions forming 
the wards still extant. The ceilings are 
of solid slabs of stone, carved on the 
exterior to represent tiles. 

Outside, to the W. of the Khas 
Mahal enclosure, is the House of 
Miriam, daughter of Raja Bhar Mai 
of Jaipur, Mariam lu Zamani, mother 
of Prince Salim, afterwards the Em¬ 
peror Jahangir. Oik defaced fresco, 
in which the wings of angels arc dis¬ 
tinctly visible, has been thought to 
suggest the Annunciation. At oik 
time the whole house was painted 
inside and out. The original name 
Sonahri Makan. or "Golden House,” 
was given it on account of the profuse 
gliding of the walls. 

N.W. is Miriam's Garden, and at 
the S.E. angle her bath, with a brge 
column in the centre. On the W. side 
is the Ijidies' Musque. or Nagina, with 
the remains of a small Turkish bath. 
At the S. end of the garden is a small 
Ash lank. 

To the N.W. a road leads to the 
Hath! Pol (Elephant Gate) on the N. 
of tiK city. Over the W. archway, 
20 n. from the ground, are two life- 
si/ed elephants much mutilated 
perhaps by Aurongreb. On the leA 
of the gateway are the so-called 
Pigeon Hinssc - possibly intended for 
a maga/siK—and the Sangin Bur), a 
groined bastion or keep. 

Down the ok! stone-paved road 
on the IcA is the Karawon Sara! 
(caravenicrai), a large court 272 A. 
by 246 A., surrounded by the mer¬ 
chants' hostels. Formerly the S.E. 
side was throe storeys high. At the 
N. end, beyond the &rai. stands the 
Hlraa Miaar ("Deer Minaret”), a 
circular tower some 70 A. high, 
studded with protruding elephants' 


tusks of stone. Tradition says that 
it is erected over the grave of Akbar's 
favourite elephant, and that from (he 
lantern in the top the Emperor shot 
driven antelope and other game. The 
land to the N. and W. was a large 
lake in Akbar's time. somctinKS 
flooded now. 

On the IcA of the road returning to 
the Halhi Pol it a very Ane stone 
well surrounded by rooms and stair¬ 
cases. which formed a part of the 
waterworks. The water was UAcd 
from this level by a scries of Persian 
wheels and a system of reservoirs 
to the arched gale on the N.W. coriKi 
of Birbal't House, and thence div 
tributed throughout the (lalacr. 

The House of Birbal stands to the 
S.W. of Miriam's Garden, near the 
N.W. corner of the Jodh Bai Palace. 
It is said to have been built by Raja 
Birbal for hit daughter, who. how¬ 
ever. was not one of the wives of 
Akbar. It is a two-storeyed building 
of red sandstone standing on a raised 
platforro. and consists of four rooms 
15 A. square, and two entrance 
porches on the ground floor and two 
above with small terraces in front of 
them, enclosed originally by storK 
screens, forming a ladies' promenade 
Over iIk upper rooms arc flat-ribbed 
cupolas, carried on octagonal drums, 
and supported on richly ornamented 
corbel brackets stretching across the 
angles of the rooms; arul the stonc- 
parKlled walls and niches arc covered 
with iniricaie patterns. The ceilings 
of the lower rooms are supported on 
a fine and unique frie/e. and the 
whole of the interior—pilasters, re¬ 
cesses, walls, and cusp-arched door¬ 
ways—arc elaborately and beautifully 
carved with geometrical patterns. The 
exterior walls arc almost as profusely 
ornamented. No wood has been used 
in the construction of this extra¬ 
ordinary building, to which the words 
of Victor Hugo have been applied; 
"If it were not the most minute of 
palaces, it was the most gigantic of 
jewel-cases,” Raja Birbal was ede- 
bralcd for his wit and teaming, and 
was the only Hindu of eminence who 
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cmbraoed iKc new religion of Akbar, 
whoic favounle courtier he wai. He 
waa no loldicr. and perished with the 
• hole of the army he was command¬ 
ing in the Yusafzai country to the 
N.t. of Peabawar in 15R6. 

S. of Birfaal's house are the Stabka 
for 102 horses and nearly as many 
camels. In some of the mangers stone 
riop for the horses’ haliers still 
remain, and on ihe N.W. side one 
of the old doors. The camel stables 
are lighted by openings in the roof. 
To the S.E. is the Palace of Jodh Bal, 
•ife of Jahangir, but more likely 
used by Akbar's chief wife. Sultana 
Rakiya, who was also his first cousin. 
The entrance is on the E. from the 
open space in front of the Record 
Oficr. It is a quadrangular building 
232 ft. by 215 ft. The courtyard 
•ithin has reception rooms on the 
N.. S.. and W. sides, connected by a 
flat-roofed corridor partly closed by 
'tone walls. The room on the W. 
is more ornate than the others, and 
in the rear wall is a fireplace. There 
are chambers above, and those on 
the N. and S. sides rise to two storeys; 
tl^ are gable-roofed and onumenied 
with blue enamelled tiling, recalling 
Ihe .Man Mandir Palace of Gwalior 
*P- U7). At the angles the chambers 
■re surmounted by cupolas, origin¬ 
ally painted. Os-ertooking Miriam’s 
Wrden is a small protecting room. 
Ihe walls of which arc entirely com¬ 
posed of beautiful stone lattice work. 

The Dargab Mosque lies S.W. of 
“•c Jodh Bai Palace. The E. gale, 
called the Badshahi. or ’’royal" gate, 
°Pcn» into the quadrangk. which 
P»easurts 433 ft. by 366 ft. To the 
n^t is the Tomb, or Dargah. of 
ohaikh Salim Chishti, a descendant 
of the Pir Shakkar Ganj, who is 
ooried at Pakpattan (see pp. 177. 
■od 476|. It is surrounded by marble 
**ometrical Utlkc-work screens. Ihe 
"Oler entrance doors also being of 
l^rblt The canopy over Ihe tomb of 
Inc saint is inlaid with moihcr-of- 
P'*rl. no tonger adorned with ostrich 
'*•* over it. On the cenotaph is 
*ritteo the date of the saint’s death 
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1 1 5711 and the date of the com¬ 
pletion of the building (1580), "May 
God hallow hit tomb!—the beloved 
helper of the sect and its saint. Shaikh 
Salim, whoso miraculous gifts and 
propinquity to the Divine Being arc 
celebrated, and by whom the lamp of 
the family of Chishti is illuminated. 
Be not douMc-sightod. looking to the 
transitory self, as well at to the ever¬ 
lasting Deity. The year of hit decease 
it known throughout the world.” The 
brackets which support the dripstone 
or caves of the tomb are copies of 
those in the mosque of the stone¬ 
cutters (below). Childless women, 
both Hindu and Muslim, resort to 
the tomb and pray the taint to inter¬ 
cede in their favour. On the N. of 
the quadrangle is alto the tomb of 
Islam Khan, surmounted with a 
cupola; he was the grandson of the 
saint and Governor of Bengal. 

The Mosque proper, on the W.. is 
said to be a copy of the one at Mecca. 
It is about 70 ft. high, and very beauti¬ 
ful. It consists of three interior square 
chambers surrounded by rows of 
lofty pillars of Hindu type. At the N. 
and S. ends arc screened aisles. Out¬ 
side a door at the back of the mosque, 
in an enclosure on the right, it an 
infant’s tomb, said to be that of the 
saint’s son, whoM life was sacrificed 
at the age of sis months in order that 
Akbar’s son (Jahangir) might live 
when bom. 

In the S. wall the Gale of Vklory 
Ruland Darwau ("high gate”), towers 
to the height of 176 ft. The grandeur 
of this great height is increased by a 
great (light of st^ on (be outside.' 
In the archway it an inscription on 
the left hand going out. which says 
that the "King of Kings. Shadow of 
God. Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 
the Emperor, on his return from con¬ 
quering the kingdoms of the S. and 
Khandesh. formerly called Dhandesh. 
came to Fatehpur in the 46ih year of 
his reign (corresponding to 1601). 
and proceeded from thence to Agra.” 

* The ar»ce afvd thrim *rv •pecurfly 
noticed by th« tn^'cUcf WiUiam Finch, 
wbo trkited F«Cehpur-5«kh in IdlO. 
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On the opposite side is imenbed: 
•‘Isa (Jesus), on whom be peace, said: 
•The world is a bridiie. pass over tl, 
but build DO house on it. The world 
endures but an hour, spend it in 
d^otion.*’* The doors of this great 
gateway ate studded with iron horse¬ 
shoes. alRxcd by the owners, who 
implore the prayers of the saint for 
their recovery. A Mela, or fair, com¬ 
mences on the 20th of Ramazan, the 
anniversary of the saint s death, and 
lasts for eight days. In front of the 
steps are some Turkish baths. 

W. of the Dargah, and outside the 
quadrangle, is the old Mosque of the 
stoae-csitlcrs, where Shaikh Salim 
lived in a cave covered by a room. 
(None but Muslims may enter.) In a 
portico on the right the saint taught 
hit disciples. The stone-cutters are 
said to have built it for him before 
the foundation of Akbar’s dly. 

Outside the N. wall of the Dargah 
are the houses of the brothers Abal 
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Farl and Faid, the favourites of 
Akbar and followers of his new 
religion. Faizi was appointed poet- 
laureate in 1588 and died in 1595. 
Abul Farh the “King’s Jonathan." 
was murdered in August 1602, on his 
way to Agra from the Deccan, by 
Raja Bir Singh Deo of Orchha. at the 
instigation of Salim (Jahangir). N.E. 
of the Record Office to the right of 
the road back to the Diwan-i-Am. is 
the Hakim's, or doctor's house, and 
a very targe and fine Hanunam. the 
walls and ceilinp of which are richly 
ornamented with stamped fdasler- 
work. 

S. of these, and adjoining the 
Bayana-Agra road, fa a spacious and 
interesting Baoli, from which the 
baths and this part of the city were 
supplied. Leading to a well at one 
end fa a broad staircase enclosed 
on each side by rooms. Around the 
well are chambers for Persian 
wheels. 
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the Aimy an<l the Central Command. 
A temporary dty on the N. of Delhi 
city was vacated on the compktton 
of the new capital, on the S. and W. 
of the old dty. A detailed description 
of New Delhi i< given on p. 252. et tcq. 

Delhi is famous for its jewellers, 
silversmiths and embroiderers, and 
many artistic products of other parts 
of India will be found in its shops, 
the principal workers being situated 
in the centre and E. end of the 
Chandni Chauk. The Central railway 
station (with five retiring rooms) lies 
in Queen's Road on the N. side of the 
city; the Queen's Gardens separate it 
from the Chandni Chauk, which 
forms a street running E. and W. 
from the Fort and Palace, on the 
Jumna, to the Fatehpun Mosque, 
near the Lahore Gate. Fadng the 
S.W. angle of the Fort is the great 
Jami Masjid. In the N. wall of the 
city are the Kashmir and Mori Gates: 
at the N.W. comer was the Kabul 
Gate (removed): next the Lahore 
Gate (removed): at the S.W. comer 
the Ajmer, on the S. the Turkoman 
and Delhi Gates. Outside the N. 
wall lies the civil station, bounded 
on the E. by the river and on the W. 
by the Ridge, beyond which the 
Cantonment lay in 1857. S. of the 
walled city, which should properly 
be known by the name of Delhi- 
Shahjohanabad, the mins of old 
cities and fortresses stretch for 12 m. 
to the S.—first Firozabad, then In- 
drapat. with the tomb of the Emperor 
Humayun and the Shrine of Nizam* 
ud-din Aulia beyond it; then, at a 
considerable interval farther to the 
S.W., the mins of the defences of 
Siri, Jahanpanah. and the Fort of 
Rai Pithora, in the citadel of which 
are situated the Qutb Mosque and 
Mirur. II m. from Delhi, and 5 m. 
E. of the Qutb, the remains of 
Tughlaqabad and the fortress round 
it. 

The sights of Delhi cannot be com¬ 
fortably seen in less than four or five 
days. For those who can spare only 
three days to them, the following 


itinerary may be of use (map. 
facing p. 252):— 

1j/ Mornlitt - — Fort and Palace, 
Jami Masjid. Kalan Masjid, Join 
Temple and Chandni Chauk. 

Afurnoon . — Visit sights N. of the 
city in connection with the Mutiny 
and Siege. 

ZmJ Morninx. — Firozabad, India- 
pal and New Delhi. 

A/ttrnoon . — Drive by the Mauso¬ 
leum of Ghazi-ud-din to Jai Singh's 
Observatory and Safdar Jang's Tomb 
in New Delhi, by the tomb of Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia to that of Mumayun. and 
so back past Indrapal. 

3rd Oay.— Drive to Qutb (slopping 
tn route to see the lank of Haur 
Khas). Proceed to Tughlaqabad, and 
return by the Muttra Road to Delhi. 

The .Architecture of UrlU 

The buildings in and round Delhi 
may be conveniently clossilicd os 
follows, according to their dates and 
styles. 7 he so-called early Pathan 
style is really Turki, but the ok! 
nomenclature is generally followed:— 

(I) Fauly Pathan, 1193-1320 
The Qutb Mosque and Minar- 
the tomb of Allamish; the Alai 
Darwaza (p. 249) and the Khizri or 
Jamaal Khana Mosque at Niram- 
ud-din (p. 244). 

At first, adoption and adaptation 
of Hindu materials and style to 
Saracenic motifs and requirements, 
then, developments of elaborate and 
beautiful decorative features from 
Hindu prototypes, with tree arches 
and domes, rising from pendentives. 

12) .Middle Pathan, 1320-1414 
Furlirr j/r/c.—Tughlaqabad and tomb 
of Tughlaq Shah (p. 251). 

Ijtter and irrrrrr Uyle, — Kalan 
Maspd of Delhi (p. 237): mosque of 
Kotla Firoz Shah (p. 242); (Jadam 
Shanf (p. 238): mined buildings on 
the Ridge (p. 2.39); Hauz Khas 
tomb (p. 247): mosques of Nizam- 
ud-din. Begampur and Khirki 
(pp. 244. 246 and 251). 
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Pint, buildinp of local tionc, or 
of ml unduone with iloping wails, 
marble dressings being sparingly 
used; then buildings with sloping 
walls of stone and mortar plastered 
all over, and domes borne by rough 
columns of simple rectangular stones; 
mos(|ues generally built on high 
raised platforms. 

(3) later Pathan, 1414-1556 

Tombs of Saiyad and Lodi Kings 
(p. 246); Purana Qila and Mosi^ue 
(p. 242); Jamali Mosque (p. 249); 
tomb and rrtosque of Isa Khan(p. 244). 

Buildings usually with fine domes, 
and decorated with coloured marbles 
and tiles, and in some cases inside 
with line plaster ornamentation. 

(4) Moghul, 1556-1660 
far/irr.—Tomb of Humayun (p. 242); 

tomb of Aaam Khan (p. 246). 
Uiddle Period .—Fort and Palace of 
Delhi (p. 234); Jami Masjid, Delhi 
Ip. 236); Fatehpuri Masjid, Delhi 
Ip. 238). 

farrr decadent style. — Zinal - ul - 
Masiid Mosque <p. 236); Moti 
Masjidat Mahraulifp. 2S0);Sonehri 
Masiids in CTiandni Chauk (p. 238) 
and of laved Khnnfp. 236);mosque 
tomb and college of Ghaxi-ud-din 
Khan (p. 237); tomb of Safdar 
3ang (p. 246). 

Buildings at first of red sandstone, 
with marble dressings; restrained 
decoration. In the middle period, 
while marble increasingly us^; de¬ 
coration more free; domes assume 
bulbotis form, and lofly minarets 
prominent. In the late Moghul style, 
tendency to over-elaboration with 
Bond decoration. Buildings are in the 
charge of a Supdi. Arch. Survey. 

Ilktory.'—Iliough the country 
round Delhi is connected with the 
early history of India, as recorded in 
the .Uahabhitrula, little is known 
prior to the Muslim conquest in 
1193. According to tradition, a city 

' TIuh intrminl in the hiacoty and 
n>ia«4oay of Ddhi will find lb« rulUst 
^•da m TW Set-en Citiei o/ Orfki, by Sir 
Dordon Hrsm miocker). 


called Indraprasiha was founded by 
a king called Yudhishthir, and the 
fort of Indrapat. also called Purana 
Kila, or "Old Fort,” stands, perhaps, 
on the site, although escavations 
have revealed nothing which can be 
identified as ancient. The extensive 
ruins lying S. of modem Delhi, and 
covering an area of about 43 sq. m.. 
are the remains of many forts or 
cities. The oldest are the Hindu forts 
of Lai Kol. built by Anang Pal Tomar 
in 1032. and of Rai Piiliora Prithvi 
Raja Chauhan. built about 1180. 
Th^ two forts, the two Atoka 
pillars, and the iron pillar at the Qutb 
are the only remains of the Hindu 
period, with the exception of the 
Suraj Khund, a sunken amphitheatre, 
and the Arangpur buod, 2j m. S.W. 
of Adilabad. 

The earliest Muslim cities were 
Siri. built by 'Ala-ud-din in 1304; 
Tughlaqabad, built by Tughlaq Shah 
in 1321; and Jahanpanah, enclotcd 
by Muhammad Tughlaq, about 1323. 
Subsequently Firorabad was con- 
strucicd by the Emperor Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq. and the Purana Qila was 
founded and built by Humayun and 
Sher Shah. This new Delhi was not 
favoured by the Emperors Akbar and 
Jahangi'. and the walled city dates 
from the commencement of the fort 
by Shah Jahan in 1639. w hence it was 
called Shahjahanabad. 

Delhi has been often captured. It 
was sacked by Timur, the Moghul, 
in 1398; alto by Nadir Shah, the 
Persian, in 1739. On the lOlh March 
1739 the small Persian garrison was 
attacked. On the llth he gave his 
troops, who had been summoned 
from the encampment outside the 
city, orders for a general massacre. 
From sunrise till 12 o'clock Delhi 
presented a scene of appalling car¬ 
nage. The Moghul Emperor Muham¬ 
mad Shah then interceded for the 
people. Nadir Shah replied, "The 
Emperor of India must never ask in 
vain." and commanded the rtussacre 
should cease. A vast multitude of 
persons had, however, perished, and 
Nadir Shah carried with him from 
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Delhi the famous Peacock Throne 
(lince broken up), and the Koh-i> 
nur diamond. It wai tacked al»o by 
the Afghan. Ahmad Shah Ouraiti, 
three timet between 1757 and 1761. 
In 1771 the Mahratia Chief. Mahdo 
Rao Scindia. captured Delhi, and 
the Mohrattac held it off and on till 
September 1803. when Ciencral Lake 
defeated Scindia't General. Louis 
Bourquien. gaining pottetsion of 
Delhi and of the family and person 
of the King Shah Alam. In October 
1804. Delhi wai besieged by the 
Mahratta, Jaswant Rao Holkar. but 
was tucccstfully defended by Colonel 
William Burn (p. 239). From that 
time to 1857 the old capital of India 
remained in the pottestion of the 
British, although the descendants of 
the Moghul were allowed to retain 
their outward royal dignities. The 
last King. Bahadur Shah, succeeded 
in 1837, and was about eighty yean 
old when the Mutiny broke out. With 
hit death at Rangoon, in 1862. the 
Moghul dynasty ended. Till 1857 
Delhi and Uic surrounding disirkts 
as far as Palwal Gurgaon, Hissar and 
Karnal. were under the administra¬ 
tion of the Lieut.-Govemor of the 
N.W.P. (now part of Uttar Pradesh), 
but in 1858 they were transferred to 
the Punjab. A Municipal Committee 
was formed in 1863. 

The Deltd Proriocc 
As a result of the changes an¬ 
nounced in 1911, the Chief Com- 
mistionerthip of Delhi was constituted 
(without a Legislative Council) on the 
1st October 1912. The area of the 
Delhi Province, which Hike the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia) is immediately 
under the authority of the Central 
Gosemment is 573 sq. m. 

The Mutiny. 1857 
The principal events of the great 
mutiny of the Bengal army in 1857 
centred originaUy round Delhi. 

These are of interest mainly to 
those of British birth, and a detailed 
description necessary to do them 
justice wrould unbalance a book de¬ 
signed for readers of all nationalities. 


Below therefore they arc given only 
in the briefest outline. Those who 
wish fuller information may refer to 
books like Holmes' Iniiian .Waria.i 
(Macmillan, 1904), or Sir Henry 
Norman’s Siege of Delhi. 

On the loth May 1857 a Mutiny 
broke out in the Cantonment of 
Meerut, 42 m. N.W. of Delhi. The 
Mutineers departed that same day 
for Delhi and succeeded in inducing 
the sepoy battalions there to join 
them. There were no British troops 
in Delhi, and the Civil officials 
who had taken refbge in the Fori 
were murdered. Every vestige of 
British power disappeared and the 
King assumed authority. Measures 
were taken at once by General Anson, 
the Commander-in-Chief, to collect 
troops from the Punjab, from Ambab 
and from Meerut, and a force was 
colleaed under the command of 
Major-General Sir Henry Barnard.' 
which, after defeating a large force 
of rebels at Badli-ki-Saroi (6 m. N. of 
Delhi) on the 8th June, gained 
possession of the Ridge overlooking 
Delhi from the N. After many vicisii- 
tudes owing to enemy attacks and 
sickness, the small British force, 
which never exceeded 6600. carried 
Delhi by storm between the 13th 
and 20th September 1857. the hero 
of the assault being Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, who was mortally 
wounded at the moment of victory. 
He was buried in the Kashmir Gate 
cemetery. 

Delhi and its SumiuiidJiigs 

For the convenience of sight¬ 
seeing, Delhi and the adjoining 
country may be divided as follows; 

(1) The city, including the old 
Arsenal, the Fort and Palace, the 
Jami Masjtd and Kalan Masjid, 
and the Chandni Chauk. 

(2) The tract lying N. of the city 
walK in which the principal inci¬ 
dents of the Siege of Delhi and the 
Imperial Assemblages took place. 

(3) The tract lying immediately 

I Succeeded on his death, in July, by 
Briaadier-CiefKtsI Arcfadsle Wileoa. 
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S. of ihc dly. and including ihe 
ruins of Firozabad, the Parana Qila. 
the Mausolea of the Emperor Hu- 
mayun and Nawab Safdar Jang, and 
Nizam-ud-din Aulia, the Saiyad 
and Lodi tombs, and Jai Singh's 
Observaiory in new Delhi. 

(4) The tract lying still farther S.. 
including the tomb of the Emperor 
Kiroz Shah at Hauz Khos. Siri. Jahan- 
panah. Qila Rai Piihora, Ihe citadel 
of Lai Kol, with the Qutb Miner 
and MoK]ue, Surajkhund and Tugh- 
laqabad, 5 m. to the E. of these. 

(5) The buildings of the new 
capital, included in (3). 

(I) The City 

The Kashmir Gate was Ihe scene 
of some desperate lighting during the 
Mutiny, and on its outer face is a 
memorial tablet to Lieutenant Salkeld 
and the other heroes who fell there. 

Inside the Gate is St James' 
Charefa, built by Colonel Skinner. 
C.B. (d. 1841), whose residence stood 
on Ihe opposite side of the clear space 
here; in Ihe churchyard are the graves 
of the Skinner family and of Mr 
William Fraser, murdered m 1835. 
and of Sir T. Metcalfe. Inside the 
church arc a number of memorial 
tablets. 

St Stephen's College, run by the 
Cambridge Mission, has been trans¬ 
ferred from this area to a site N. of 
the Ridge near Ihc University. On 
the IcR is the High School building, 
a portion of which was formerly the 
library of Prince Data Shikoh. The 
road now divides into two branches 
with a long grass plot in the centre. 
At one end of the latter b the granite 
memorial of the officers of the Tele¬ 
graph Department who fell in 1857. 

Farther along the same plot stand 
the gateways of Ihe old Magazine. 
Over Ihc central gate is a memorial to 
Ucutenanl Willoughby and the eight 
heroic men who shared in its defence 
during the Mutiny; in the S.E. comer 
at the back arc the steps by which the 
survivor* escaped. The road now 
passes the old cemetery (closed 1855) 
on the left; and beyond the arch of 


the railway bridge the mam thorough¬ 
fare (side roads branch from here to 
the railway station on the righL and 
to Ihe ghats and the Jumna bridge 
on the left) ascends the slope in front 
to Ihc Moghul Fort and Palace, built 
by Ihe Emperor Shah Jahan between 
1639-48. 

, There are two One gates to the 
Fort, as at Agra. The one in Ihe centre 
of the W. side at the E. end of the 
Chandni Chauk is called the Lahore 
Gate; and the other, at the S.W. 
comer, the Delhi Gate, leads to Old 
Delhi. A good view of the magnl- 
fkcnl red sattdstonc wall (whence the 
name Lai Kila or Red Fort) b ob¬ 
tained by walking along the ditch to 
the N.W. comer, where Ihc two 
bridges between the Fort and the 
Salimgarh may be seen, oLso the 
traditional site of the Dasaswamedh 
and Nigambodh ghats, where the 
Imperial Horse sacrillce was per¬ 
formed by Yudhishthir (Introd.. 
p. xli), and the sacred Vedas were 
recovered from Ihe bottom of the 
ocean. 

Entering the forework. erected by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb. in front of 
the IzUiorr Gate, and passing under 
the archway, the visitor will And 
himself under a vaulted arcade (see 
plan of Fori and Palace). From the 
octagon in the centre of it a gateway 
to the lef) conducts to the steps leaiF 
ing up to the rooms (now private 
quarters) over Ihe Gate, Ihe scene 
of a ghastly episode during the 
Mutiny. The vaulted arcade ends in 
the centre of Ihe outer court, which 
measured 540 ft. by 360 ft., of whkh 
the side arcades and central lank have 
been removed. 

In Ihe E. wall was the now isolated 
Naubal or Nakkar Khana, Ihe band 
gallery of which is 100 It. by 80 ft.; 
and here everyone except Princes of 
the royal blood was required to 
dismount. The carving of the Oowers 
on the red sandstone dado of the 
gateway b unusually good. The inner 
main court to which thb gateway led 
was 540 ft. broad and 420 ft. deep, 
and was also surrounded by arcade 
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tjlleria. where the great fcudatoric* 
u«d to mount guard. This space has 
been cleared (1903-12) of military 
stracturet, the courtyard being now 
represented by a lawn, and the 
arcades by shrubberies, maintained 
by Government. 

On the farther side is the Hall of 
Public Audience, the Dtnan-i-.Am 
(100 ft. by 60 ft.). The proportions 
of this hall, with its columns and 
engrailed arches, are extremely good. 
The whole was originally covered 
with ivory polished chunam. At the 
in the raised recess was the 
throne of the Emperor, Below it is 
die marble seat of the Wazir, and 
around it above are twelve inlaid 
panels executed by Austin of Bor¬ 
deaux, including that of the artist as 
Orpheus, recovered by Lord Curzon 
from the S. Kensington Museum. 
The hall was thoroughly restored by 
the eflbns of Lord Curzon; and a 
Florentine. Sr. Menegatti, senewed 
(IW) the inlay work of the throne 
tscess and the plaques of the arch 
to the W. side of the throne. Bernier 
gives a full account of the splendid 
appearance of the hall in the time of 
Aurangzeb. 

A gale on the N. side of the hall 
•*d to live innermost court of the 
palace, and to the Diwan-i-Khas. or 
Hall of Private Audience, in which 
the peacock throne used to stand, 
favemier records a minute descrip- 
tioo of the glories of this throne, 
off (1739) by Nadir Shah.* 
The following description s from 
Mr Bercsford'i (.uh/e fi> nHkf. “It 
•as so called from its having the 
fibres of two peacocks standing 
behind it. their tails being expanded, 
and the wliole so inlaid with sapphires, 
"*bi^ emeralds, pearls and other 
Ptecious stones of appropriate colours 


The peacock throne ie no lonaer in 
gwjtnee. It wn broken up when Nadir 
in murdered in North-east Persia 

. ** *«. and such fraatnenta aa survived 
•”• “Wetted in a scat or tluona which 
**wy .wUt be seen in the museusn of the 
mysl palace at Teheran (Letter froen Lo^ 
'» The Timn of lOth September 


as to represent life. The throne itself 
was 6 ft. long by 4 ft. broad, it stood 
on six massive feel, which, with the 
body, were of solid gold, inlaid with 
rubies, emeralds and diamonds. It 
was surmounted by a canopy of gold, 
supported by twelve pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and a 
fringe of pearls ornamented the 
borders of the canopy. Between the 
two peacocks stood the figure of a 
parrot, said to have been carved out 
of a single emerald.'* 

The general effect has been spoilt 
by the removal of the marble pave¬ 
ment in front of it and of the arcaded 
court which once enclosed it like the 
Khas Mahal at Agra (p. 219). It 
measures 90 ft. by 67 ft., and is built 
wholly of while marble, the dado of 
the interior walls and piers being 
inlaid with precious Slones; the ceil¬ 
ing, which was once of silver, re¬ 
moved by llie Mahralias (1760), has 
been restored in wood, supported by 
iron girders above. At either end of 
the hall over the two outer arches, is 
(he famous Persian inscription; 

"Aasr Fsrdam bar ru-i-xamin aM 
lumin ut wi tumin M wi hamin a«,” 

"If there it a Paradise on tba (ace of the 
earth, 

It ii this, ohi it it thia. oh! it ia ihh." 

The Diwan-i-Am has many his¬ 
torical conncctions-the presence of 
Nadir Shah the Persian, and Ahmad 
Shah the Afghan, the thanksgiving 
service of the Delhi Field Force on 
the 27lh September 1857. and the 
trial of the lost King of Delhi in 
January and Maah 1858. The Diwan- 
l-Khas has seen the blinding (1788) 
of King Shah Alam by the brutal 
Ghulam Kadir, and the reception of 
General Lake after the Battle of 
Delhi in 1803. 

N. of the Diwan-i-Khas. connected 
by a shallow water channel, which 
also passed through the Royal 
Apartments, are the Royal Baths. 
These consist of three large rooms, 
the flooring inlaid with pirtra dura 
work, and crowned with doiiKS. They 
were lighted by windows of coloured 
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gUu in the roor. In the centre of 
each room ■» a fountain, and in the 
wall of one of them a reservoir of 
marble. 

Opposite to them, to the W., is the 
Moti Masiid, or the "Pearl Mosque," 
of white and grey-veined marble. 
A bronze door covered with designs 
in low relief leads to the courtyarti, 
40 ft, by 35 ft. The mosque proper 
hat three arches, and it divid^ into 
two aisles. The walls are decorated 
with low reliefs. It wras built in 1659 by 
Aurangzeb: originally the domes were 
covered with gilded copper plates. 

To the N. of these buildings lies 
the Hayat BaUish, or Life-giving 
garden-court. 200 ft. square, with the 
Shah Burj pavilion in tte N.E. comer 
and the Bhadon and Sawan Pavilions 
on the N. and S. tides. Beyond these 
the road to the N. leads to the Salim- 
garfa. built by Salim Shah in 1546. 
W. of the above garden was another 
called the Mahtab (moon) Bagh. and 
tKor what was the N.W. comer of 
it is a picturesque baoli or tank. 

The Royal Private Apa r t m en ts 
consist of three sets of rootrts and 
of a tower called the Musamman 
(octagonal) Burj, projecting over the 
river. In the open central bay b an 
alabaster pane) with a representation 
of the heavens round the Scales of 
Justice. Mizan-i-adI (shown on the 
President's flag), and in others will 
be found beautiful decorations and 
pierced gnlles. Two of the smaller 
rooms contain articles representative 
of those in daily use by Moghul 
Emperors. S. of these apartments b 
the Kang .Mahal, or Painted Palace, 
the residence of the Chief Sultana; 
the marble water chantKl (see below) 
runs through thb alto. 

Farther S. b the .Mumtaz Mahal, 
the Delhi Museum of Archaeology.' 

■ ,S«« GtaJr to Ihi DMi Fart Botlihntt 
ami Cmdeot (Arthtrolocicsl Surrvy of 
India), by E. (iordan Sanderson. IU14, 
oblainidite from lha Custodian, Archaeo- 
loaical Am, and CatrUagar at tht Drthi 
Mainaa of ArthareUg*, lUIS, by tbs mitm 
aulbor, froca iba (jaUesy A aaia t a m in tha 
Muatum. Saa alao, Attroaaaacal Imtra- 
awari in lAa tirUa Mamm. by U. R. Kaya, 
Calcutta, mi. 


formed (I868)asa Municipal Minniii, 
moved to the Naubat Khnna (1909). 
and here in 1911. It contains MuUny 
relics, views and plans of Delhi in 
former times, and a collection of 
Moghul miniature portraits. 

The S.E. bastioa b the Lion Tower. 
On the S.W. b the Delhi Cate. Near 
it, on the right, the King of Delhi 
was imprisoned after September 1857. 
Between the inner and outer gales 
used to stand two larg; stone 
elephants replaced at the expense of 
Lord Curzon. Beyond the Southern 
glacb of the F'ort, on which a cross 
marks the site of an old ccmeier>. 
lay the old Cantonment of Dariagani. 
The Dariaganj area b bounded on 
the W. by the Faiz Bazar leading to 
the Delhi Gate, of the dty; near the 
Khairati Gate N.E. b the ^inal-ul- 
MasJM Mosque, built by a daughter 
of Aurangzeb in 1707. 

From the Delhi Gate of the Fort the 
Khas Bazar once led to the Jaml 
.MasjM, and on the open space stood 
private palaces. In the southern 
portion of (hb open space and E of 
the Jam) Masjid b Edwiard Park. 
S. b the Victoria Memorial Hospiul 
for women, and to the W. the Dufferin 
Municipal Hospital. In front of the 
Delhi Gate b the graceful Soochri 
MasjM of Javod Khan, built in 1751. 

Ike Jam! Masjid 

Fergusson wrote of the Jaml 
MssjU as follows; "The Jaroi Masjid 
at (Xlhi. begun in 1644, but not 
finally completed till 1658. is not 
unlike the Moti Masjid in the Agra 
Fort in plan, though built on a very 
much larger scale, and adorned with 
two noble minarets, which are want¬ 
ing in the Agra example; while from 
the somewhat capricious odiraxture 
of red sandstone with while marble 
it is far from possessing the saim 
elegance and purity of effect. I* >»- 
however, one of the few mosques, 
either in India or elsewhere, that b 
designed to produce a pleasing effect 
externally. It b raised on a lofty 
basement, and its three gat eways. 
combined with the four angle towers 
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«nd (be Trontiiptece and domes of (be 
mosque itself, make up a design where 
all the parts arc pleasingly subordin¬ 
ated to one another, but at the same 
time produce a whole of great variety 
and elegance. The mosque itself is 
201 ft. in length by 120 ft., and is 
flanked by two minars 130 It. high, 
formed in alternate vertical stripes 
of sandstone and white marble, aitd 
crowned by light marble pavilions. 

The three gateways ate approached 
by broad flights of steps. The great 
doors of the main gateway on the £. 
which used to be opened only for the 
Moghul Emperor, are massive and 
overlaid with brass arabesques half 
an inch thick. Visitors entering any 
pan of the floor space of the mosque 
arc required to wear overshoes of 
canvas provided. 

Inside is a quadrangle, 323 A. 
square, in the centre of which are a 
marble basin and fountain. Round 
three skies of the quadrangle runs an 
open sandstoite duster, 15 A. wide, 
with pillan of (he same material. 
The inscription on the front of the 
mosque gives the date in Arabic os 
IMS, the year in which Aurangzeb 
deposed his father, Shah Jahan; it is 
found m (he two words “Ya Hadi,” 
“O Guide," on the centre panel. 
n»e three white marble domes are 
relieved by thin vcnical lines of black 
marble. The two minarets are reached 
from the S. gate over the roof of the 
arcade. At the N.E. cortMr of the 
court is a pavilion in which are placed 
Ijriics of the Prophet Muhammad. 
The view of the Fort walls from the 
►•llcries on the E. side of the court 
IS very fine: also that of the back wall 
from the W. On the E. side is the 
tomb of a Muslim leader, Maulann 
Shaukat Ah (1873-1938). 

From the iami Masjid the Chaura 
"Oaar leads S.W, to the Qari Haua 
•nd the Lai Kuan Bazar, which 
ntends up to the Fatehpuri .Masjid. 
S. from the Qari Hauz one main 
street tuns past the Kalan Masjid to 
the Turkman Gate, and another W. 
to the Ajmer Gate. The Kalan (Great) 
Masjid, popularly known os the Kali 


(Black) Masjid, once included within 
the limiu of Firozabad, was built by 
Firoz Shah in 1386. The outside con- 
sisu of (WO storeys, of which (he 
lower, forming a kind of plinth, is 
28 ft. high, the total height to the lop 
of the battlements being 66 A. The 
walb, which arc ve^ thick, have in the 
upper storey openings, with red stone 
screens, much mutilated; the arcades 
arc supported by square columns of 
stone. TTiere is a stem look about this 
sombre building, the plan of which 
Bishop Hebcr says, “is exactly that 
of (he original Arabian mosques—a 
square court surrounded by a lister, 
a^ roofed with many small domes 
of the plainest and most solid con¬ 
struction." 

E. of the mosque is the tomb of 
Turkman Shah, styled the “Sun of 
Devotees.” He died in 638 a.ii. aj>. 
1240, in (he lime of Muizz-ud-din 
Bahram Shah. 

A little to tlie N. of (his saint’s 
grave, in (he Bulbuli Khaoa, is (be 
tomb of Sultan Kariya, daughter of 
the Emperor Alumish. and the only 
Muslim Queen of India, who ruled 
from 1236 to 1240; she was killed in 
flight from a battle in which she sought 
to recover her throne. The mauso¬ 
leum at the Ajmer Gale, enclosed in 
a modem horn-work (1805), was 
constructed by Chari-miHiin Khan, 
who was interred there in 1710. He 
was the father of the first Asaf Jab 
of Hyderabad, whose son, Gliazi-ud- 
din (d. 1752). is buried here, and whose 
grandson. Ghari-ud-din (Imad-ul- 
Mulk), played a prominent part in the 
decline of the Moghul empire. In 
addition to the graves standing in a 
small enclosure surrounded by panels 
of pale-coloured sandstone, some 
pierced and some carved with flowers, 
there are a mosque and a college, 
occupied by (be Anglo-Arabic School. 

Close to (he Jami Masjid, on the 
N.W. side, is a Jain IVmpb. ap¬ 
proached by narrow streets. It stands 
upon a high, walled platform, gamed 
by narrow steps, and consists of a 
small marble court surrounded by a 
stucco colonnade, in from of the 
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leinple proper, which ii surmounted 
by iin oblong dome. W ilhin. the ceiling 
and walls are richly gilded, and are 
supported by two rows of small 
marble columns. In the centre of the 
temple is a pyramidal platform in 
three tiers, upon which rests the 
small figure of a Jain saint, seated 
beneath an elaborate ivory canopy. 
Fergusson draws particular attention 
to the exquisite device in the porch 
of filling in the back of the struts 
which support the architrave beneath 
the dome with foliated tracery. 

To the N. the I>ariba leads to the 
Kotwali in the CTuiadnl Clunk. The 
portion of this famous street between 
this point and the Fort was called 
the Urdu, or Camp.* On the N. side 
a large residence, which formerly 
belonged to the Begam Samru. is now 
occupied by the Imperial Bank of 
India. W. of the Dariba the Flower 
Market and the Jewellers' Market 
have been absorbed into the Chandni 
Chauk proper. Mouses built both 
across and down it were removed, 
and the chantKl from the W. Jumrui 
Canal, built by Ali Mardan Khan to 
supply the Palace, was covered over. 
Opposite the S.E. gate of the Queen's 
Gardens is the Kotwali. 

W. of the open space is the .Soachri 
Masjld of R^an-ud-daula. on the 
platform of which Nadir Shah 
watched while the inhabitants were 
being massacred. On the leB-hand 
side of the Kotwali is the Sisganj 
Gurdwara. a sacred place of the 
Sikhs, erected to mark the traditional 
site of the martyrdom of their guru 
Tegh Bahadur, by order of Aurang- 
zeb. Farther down, on the tame tide 
of the Chandni Chauk, Is the Khuni 
Darwaza, or Gate of Blood, where 
the massacre by Nadir Shah is sokl 
to have been stayed. 

Opposite the Kotwali, on the wle 
of the Kantwon Sarai, built by Jahan- 
ora Begam, daughter of the Emperor 

• The mixed Uiapuee which mw up in 
the royxl rexidciice (urjhi-i.eukeUe. lU 
wblime cunpl wte called e et e a-i-fAi. 
lha camp laninuar. and became (raduilly 
knmm oe Urdu. 


Shah Jahan. and held by Bernier to 
be one of the wonders of Delhi, the 
Northbrook Clock Tower was situ¬ 
ated which collapsed in 1931. Be¬ 
tween the Municipal Buildings and the 
main railway station are the Begam 
or Queen's Gardens, with a cricket 
ground, much frequented both by 
travellen by the railway and by 
townspeople. In the gardens is situated 
the Public Library, erected in memory 
of Lord Hardinge. 

The Chandni Chauk ends at the 
Katrliptirl Mosque constructed by 
Fatchpuri Begam, one of the wives 
of Shah Jahan, in 1630: it is built of 
red sandstone, and is surmounted by 
a single dome. On the S. side of the 
mosque a street leads to the Lai Kuan 
Bazar, and on the N. side another 
leads to the Lahore Gate and the 
smaller Sarhandi Mosque, erected by 
another wife of Shah Jahan, in front 
of it. Beyond arc the quarters of 
Paharganj and Kishanganj (p. 240). 

On the crest of the Ridge Is the 
Idgah (of Firozabad) and at the foot 
of the Ridge is the picturesque en¬ 
closure of the Qadam Sharif, or Sacred 
Fool, in which Prince Fateh Khan, 
eldest son of the Emperor Firoz Shah, 
was buried in 1373. The name is 
derived from the imprint of a foot 
of the Prophet Muhammad carved 
on a small slab preserved under water 
on the tomb. 

A road from the Fatehpuri Masjid 
past the W. end of the Queen's 
Gardens and the Cambridge Mission 
Church leads to the Queen’s road 
which skirls the N. side of the gardens 
to the Kabul Gate. On the IcR side of 
the road, in a large hoasc which once 
belonged to Nawab Safdar Jang, the 
ConheMge Missiaa is located. Be¬ 
sides the College and School under 
this mission, there is a large female 
Hospital at Tis Hazari, below the 
S. point of the Ridge. Farther on. 
just before arriving at the site of the 
Kabul Calc, a piece of the old wall 
has been left to mark the spot where 
BrlgadleT'Georral NIcholsoa was mor¬ 
tally wounded on 14th September 
1837. The gate and main porlsoo of 
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the wall were demolished to make 
way for the Bum Bastion Road and 
the railway in 1904. Outside the gale 
IS the Karol Bagh (1917). 

<2| Tract lying N. of the City 

I he OulTerin Bridge, crossing the 
railway from the Queen's road, leads 
to the Mori Gale and the old Civil 
Station. The Mori or Shah Bastion, 
200 yd. to the W. of the gate, affords 
■ line view of the S. end of the Ridge 
and of ihe N. wall front to the Kaslimir 
Cate. 

The walls of Delhi were built by 
Shah Jahan, but the lowers were en¬ 
larged into bastions by the Briluh 
about 1809, after Ihe attack on the 
oty by iaswant Rao liolkar in 
October 1804. The repulse of 70.000 
Mahraiias, with 130 guns, by Colonel 
Bum, with two and a half batloiiont 
of Kpoys, was a most notable feat of 
arms, almost forgotten, like the Battle 
of Delhi in 1803 (p. 232). On the 
right, lust outside the Kashmir Gate. 
» the Oudsia Garden, and on (he Icfl 
the Nicholson Garden, with the 
statue of Brig.-General Nicholson by 
Sir T. Brock, R.A. He is buried in 
'*!* cemetery N. of it. The grave b 
“ yd. to the right of the entrance, 
and bears the brief, soldierly in- 
•enplion 

. . The (*ravc of 

>>;>eadKr-(i«Mtal John' .N’iciR>iaoN, 
who led Ihe muull of Delhi, twl fell 
In the hour of victory 
Mortally wounded. 

And died S8rd of Sepremhrr 1857, 

Aged S& ycata. 

About a mite farther on. after 
Pasung Maiden's Hotel on the right. 

* N comes to a high mound 

•here Timur'a Camp was sited. Mel- 
«lf* House lies 500 yd. E. of it. on the 
^ the Jumna. The house, buili 
) Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. President 
« Delhi, between 1830 and 1840. was 
wmi by Gujars in 1857. Its ruins 
•ere acquired by Government in 191 1, 
»nd the building was restored for use 
•* a residciKe for various officials 
^nu members of the Legislature. A 


little farther on ore the temporary 
Secretariat buildings, which are now 
occupied by Government Ofliccs. Tbc 
old Legislative Council Hall, in the 
centre of the block, serves ns a Con¬ 
vocation Hall for the Delhi Uni¬ 
versity, which was established by 
statute in 1922 os a teaching and 
residential University. Three Colleges 
—St Stephen's (moved here in I940J. 
Hindu and Ramjas—arc offiluted, 
and some accommodation has been 
provided in the Ballroom of the 
Circuit House (sec below) since 1933. 

The road now proceeds N. for 
i m., and then turns W. by the 
''Khyber Pass" through the Ridge, 
the nortbemmost outcrop of the 
Aravallis, the Ridge Road to the left 
leading to tbc Magstafl Tower, to 
which another steeper rood leads 
direct from the S. From the roof a 
complete view is obtained of the 
whole encampment of the British 
besieging force. W. of the Ridge, the 
pale dome of St James' Church mark¬ 
ing the site of the Kashmir Gate, and 
the s<]uare roof of a factory that of 
the Mori Bastion. Tbc large house to 
the W, from the Ragsialf Tower b 
the Circuit House, built at the lime 
of the Coronation Darbar in 1903 
for the Viceroy, and used until 1931 
as Vicciegol Lodge. A pleasant walk 
may be taken through the old Can¬ 
tonment. in which "bclU of arms" for 
keeping Ihe muskets can still be seen, 
and which the Najafgarh Canal 
bounds on the farther side. The area 
on both sides of the canal (in reality 
a drainage cut from swamps at 
Najafgarh) was used for the main 
Civil Comps in 1903, and at the 
Coronation Darbar of 1911. Near the 
drainage cut u Kajpur Cemetery, 
where General Sir 11. Barnard and 
the brave men who fell before Delhi 
lie buried.' There b a memorial cross 
of grey Aberdeen granite. Some 2 m. 
to the N. side of the road b the Plain 

' This walk can Iw prulunaed by 4 m. 
by wslkma N. Uirouan the uld CsMoci- 
m«U to tbc end of the Kitls* snd ibe losnb 
of Shah AJam tiiuaicil near Wstirsbed. 
on the bsnli of a ouUs spoiuicd by an old 
Psihtn bridgs. 
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of Baruari, on which the Imperial 
AsicmbUge or 1ft January 1877 and 
the Coronation Darban of 1ft 
January 1903 and 12th December 
1911 were held, and prcfenicd scenes 
of splendour. The eanhwork of the 
amphitheatre erected in 1911 has 
been maintained, and the site of 
the thronef occupied by their Im¬ 
perial Majesties marked by a granite 
column. A railway was made to 
Kingsway, where there it now a 
Hospital for Tuberculosis. 

4 m. down the Karoal road is the 
field of the Battle of Bodli-ki-sarai, 
fought on 8th June 1837 (p. 2J2). A 
memorial to the 73th Fool it in Sarai 
Pipal Thala village area. A mile to 
the W. of the old Moghul Sarai, of 
which only the two main gateways 
now remain, ore the ruins of the 
Shalimar Gardens of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, the scene of the corona¬ 
tion of his usurping ton. Aurangzeb. 

Returning to the Flagstaff Tower, 
and proceeding S. down the Ridge, 
an andeot building, probably a 
tomb, of the time of Ftroz Shah, now 
knosvn at the Chaubarji Mosque, it 
reached in half a mile. This formed 
the left of the British position on the 
Rklge. and round it traces of the 
breastworks may be teen. The dark 
building that rises | m. farther S. is 
the so-called Observatory, most prob¬ 
ably a portion of Firor Shah's 
Kushak-l-SMUcar, or hunUng-lodge, 
known generally as the Pir Gbaib. 

Iliadu Kao't lioose, now a Hos¬ 
pital. the key of the p<>sition on the 
Ridge, was held by Major Reid with 
his Ultle Gurkhas,' supported by the 
both Rifles and the Guides. From the 
N. side of this, on the edge of the 
reservoir of the Delhi Waterworks, a 
fine view is obtained of the slope from 
the Mori Gate up to the right of the 
British position. At the bottom of the 

' The gnd Kinc Cdwaid’t own tiuifcha 
RilU* (Tha Sinnuf Baiialian) carry a 
bconxr itsincbtan, suimotuurd by a 
crown in i^ar. Hipponal by ihm 
Gurkha wldinv in bronaa. On a ring of 
stiver bdow Che figures is the mcrinoon: 
“Mam Pienuat, Hindu Rao't Houm, 
DaUu, 1867.^' 


slope, on the W. side, is a fine boo/i 
(tank), which belonged to the Hunt¬ 
ing P^ce of Firoz Shah. At the 
bottom of the baoli an old under¬ 
ground passage leads through the 
Ridge. The key of the passage can 
be obtained at the Hospital. 

Within the grounds of the Hunting 
Palace was erected the pillar or Lat 
of Asoka, 230 yd. S. of Hindu Rao’t 
House. It was broken by an explosion 
early in the 18th century and lay on 
the ground for 130 years. It was 
originally at Meerut. 

300 yd. S., the Mutiny Memorial 
occupies the site of the right batteries 
of the British position; on the paoeh 
round the base of the memorial are 
records of the uoops who served 
before Delhi, of the various actions 
fought by them, of their losses, and 
the names of the oflicers who fell 
in them. 

In the dip of the Ridge where the 
railway runs are the subutbs of 
Paharganj and Kishanganj. and 
farther to the W. Sabal Mandl (Vege¬ 
table Market), through which the 
rebels often attacked the British 
position, and even their right tear 
at the General's Mound. W. of Sabri 
Mandl are the Roshanora Gardeew. 
created by the daughter of Shah 
Jahan, who lies buried here. She died 
in 1671 — three years before her slater. 
Jabanara Begum (p. 244). 

(3) Tract lying Iminedlalely to the S. 
of the City 

A description of the portion of ^i‘ 
tract which is covered by the New 
Capital is given separately from p.23.M 

For the present purpose the tour 
will be made by starting oo the t 
side from the Drihl Calc. To iw 
right on Circular Road, is the 
Irwin Hospital. Farther along, on 
Sikandra Road, to the right is the 
Lady Irwin College for women. A 
Palhan gate of decorated stonework 
passed on the left, is known as the 
Lol Darwaaa, or Red Gate, and wm 
apparently the northern gate of 
short-lived capital of Shcr Shah (d. 
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1545), which probably «« left in- 
complete. Then a road leads to the 
left to the Kntia nt hirat Shah (I3SI- 
1388). which formed the citadel of 
the city of Firorabad. In the Kotla. 
on the top of a platform, rises the 
second Mt of .\soka. which was 
brought from Topra. in the Amhala 
District. 1032 (or from Muttra), and 
erected here by Firo/ Shah. The pillar 
is 10 ft. 10 in. round where it leaves 
the platform, and the total height is 
42 ft. 7 in., of which 4 ft. I in. are 
sunk in the masonry. At 10 ft. I in. 
from the base are some Nagri inscrip¬ 
tions. with the date in two of them 
of Samwat 1581 a.o. 1524. These 
must have been inwribed after the 
removal of the pillar to Delhi. Above 
these Nagri inscriptions is the in¬ 
scription. which contains the edicts 
of Asoka. the Mauryan King llnirod., 
p. Uiii). The characters. whKh are 
in Brahmi. the parent of the modem 
Devanagri and other allied alpha¬ 
bets. arc very clearly written, but. 
when Firoz Shah assembled all the 
learrted of hrs day to decipher the 
inscription, they were unable to do 
so. Ihere is a second insenplion. 
which records the victories of the 
Chauhan Prince Vtsaladeva. whose 
power cstended from the Himalaya 
to the Vindh)^. This record consists 
of two ponions—the shorter one 
immediately above Asoka's edicts, 
and the longer immediately below 
them. Both are dated Samwat 1220 - 
A.o. 1163, and refer to the same 
Prince. There are minor inscriptions 
of little interest. 

To the S. of the Lat is a Mosque 
now much ruined, but which must 
or>ce have been imposing: it was 
surrounded by arcades and by a 
covered hall borne by plain stone 
columns. To the S. of it again arc the 
spacious enclosures shut in by the 
very lofty walls which look so im¬ 
posing from the Agra Road. The 
interior courtyards have been cleared 
of debris and grassed. A circular 
Aao/i, with two storeys of arches, is 
particularly worthy of notice. The 
ruins of Flrozabad were extensively 


used for the cities of Sher Shah and 
of Shah Johan, although scattered 
ruins show that its area must have 
been larger than that of the present 
city. 

To the S. on the site of the old 
Indrapai, rise the lofty walls of the 
Parana Qila, with their graceful 
high gates, built by Sher Shah, with 
additions by Humayun. The S. gate, 
by which the Fort is most con¬ 
veniently entered, is reached by a 
bridge across an old branch of the 
Jumtui here; at the junction are the 
Khair-ul-manazil. a Madrasa and 
mosque budt by the foster-mother of 
the Emperor Akbar. To the side of 
this is another gate similar to the 
Lai Darwaza, which formed the 
entrance of a large market. It is 
worth while to ascend the gate of the 
Purana Qila for the sake of the 
panorama. Paths lead to all the pies 
and round the double cloisters inside 
the walls. There is a tao/i of great 
depth, with some underground baths 
near it. 

A road from the gale leads to the 
Mosque of Sher .Shah; the colour of 
the sandstone, the brackets under 
the balconies, the (loral carving round 
the arches and the pendentives of the 
dome of the interior are all worthy of 
special notice. There is a unique 
Persian inscription in Kufic in the 
mihrali. A little to the S. of the 
mosque is a red octagonal building, 
called the Sher Mandal, on the steps 
of which, on the 24lh January 1556. 
the Emperor Humayun slipped while 
descending to offer the evening prayer, 
and received injuries of which he died 
three days later. The railway used 
to run W. of the Purana Qila, but was 
diverted E. in 1920. 

2 m. farther down the Delhi- 
Muttra Road,* at a tomb with a 
dome of green glaze, branch roads 
lead to the Mausoleum of liumayuo 
on the E. and to the shrine of Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia on the W. From the 

■ Left of the road srill be t«ne kos 
miner pUler or Moghul milcelanc. The koe 
o( Akbw sne e rirying measure, rperegmg 
S m. tOOO yds. 
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Hunt Ni7am-ud><]in station, on the 
Ceotnl Rly. line from Delhi Central 
to Agn and Bombay, a road runs 
past Humayun's Tomb to the Tomb 
of Safdar Jang (p. 246). 

The road leads into a fore^eourl. 
on the right of which lies the eninnee 
to an octagonal enclosure containing 
the mositue and tomb of Isa Khan, 
one of the best remains of the later 
Pathan period. It then enters the 


and the height to the top of the dome 
is IIS ft. It sunds upon a platform 
of red sandstone, and consists of a 
central octagon surmounted by a 
dome with octagon towers of unequal 
sides at the angles. "Its plan is that 
afterwards adopted at the Taj, but 
used here without the depth and 
poetry of that celebrated building. 
It is, however, a noble tomb, and 
anywhere else must be considered a 



Scab 1 /Pm 


Plan uf cJm Tomb of Humiyun. 


Ba llalinu Garden, restored 11914) 
•9 its former purpose. Alighting at 
the Eastern Gale of the Bu llalima 
Garden, the visitor passes into a 
Mrden forecourt to Humayun’s 
tomb enclosure. On the right of the 
forecourt is the gateway of the Arab 
Saral, built by the widow of the 
Emperor Humayun. Immediately in 
front it the noble portal of the tomb 
^'losurc. The gate takes the form 
of « deep, octagonally recessed bay— 
• treatment repeated in the central 
o*y of the Mausoleum. 

The tomb is 1 36 It. long each way. 


wonder” (Fergusvon). The red sand¬ 
stone of 4he exterior is most artistic¬ 
ally picked out in relief with white 
marble. 'The window's are recessed, 
and the lower openings are (illed in 
with beautiful lattices of stone and 
iruirble. In the centre of each side 
of the main octagon it a porch 40 ft. 
high, with a pointed arch. From the 
S. porch a door leads to the central 
octagonal chamber, with a diameter 
of 48 ft., in which is the cenotaph 
of the King—it is of while marble, 
and quite plain, without any inscrip¬ 
tion. The actual grave chamber is in 
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ihe basemcni, cniercd by a pamfc 
in the S. face of the platform. In the 
N.E. corner above is the tomb of his 
witlow, Haji Begam, who built her 
husband's tomb. Steps lead from Ihe 
side of the E. and ^4'. bays, first up to 
a gallery round the upper portion of 
the central chamber, a^ then to the 
teirace round the neck of the great 
dome. The buildings on the terrace 
which once formed a small college, 
alTord a splendid view of the country 
on all sides. Inside the garden of the 
mausoleum, which mcaiures 13 acres, 
is a pretty tomb of red sandstone, with 
some beautifbl grilles: outside, at the 
S.E. comer, rises the blue dome of 
Ihe tomb of Fahira Khan. Outside Ihe 
N.E. comer of the garden is an in¬ 
teresting enclosure and mosque, said 
to have been the abode of Nizam-uJ- 
din Aulia. At the tomb of Humayun 
Major Hodson received the surrendei 
of Bahadur Shah, ea-King of Delhi, 
after Ihe capture of the city. A few 
paces to the right arc Ihe tomb and 
mosque of Isa Khan: a visit should 
also be paid to Ihe tomb of Khan-i- 
Khanan (despoiled b> a Nawab of 
Oudh). and the old Barapala Bridge 
beyond it. over an old arm of Ihe 
Jumna. 

The lour may be broken here for 
a meal in New Delhi. 

The Dargah, or Shrine of Nl/aro- 
ud-dln .\ulia. stands on the led side 
of the branch road to the W.' On the 
N. side are the Lai .Mahal, or Red 
Palace, possibly of Ala-ud-din Khaiji, 
and the Barah Khamba. or Twehc 
Columns: and on the S.E side, in 
the village, a ruined mosque, with 
four arcaded courtyards, similar to 
that at Khirki (p. 231). and of Ihe 
date of 1373. 

The gateway leads to the lank, a 
special feature at Chishti Dargahs, 
and in this instance the traditiorul 
cause of the quarrel between the 
King Tughlaq Shah and the Saint, 
who lived to the age of ninety-two, 

■ See ilie ccfDprebmatTe accouiit in 

A Guide to Nixam-ud-dm.** by Maulavi 
/afar Haaan (Nn. lu of Sttmaht, Arrk 
.'■arm fitdia, Caineia, IK^). 


and died in 1324. The story mns that 
the King requisitioned the workmen 
on the tank for labour on his fortress 
at Toghloqabad, and that when the 
Saint arranged to carry on his work 
at night the King forb^e the sale of 
oil to him. Thereupon the water of 
the tank miraculously served as oil 
and was duly cursed by the incensed 
King, in return for which the Saint 
cursed Tughlaqabad. Nizam-ud-din 
was coiKerned in the plot against the 
King, which resulted in his death 
(1325); and the saying with which he 
comforted his disciples when told 
that Ihe King was returning to punish 
him, and, indeed, was only a few 
miles distant — “Dilli hanor dur ast" 
("Delhi IS still far off") is a proverb 
still in currency. 

On the IcB side a covered passage 
leads to an inner gale, and another 
beyond, which gives odmitlaiK'c to 
the court in which the Tomb of the 
.Saini stands. This is built of while 
fiurble, and is 18 R. square and sur¬ 
rounded by a broad veranda; there 
is very little of the original structure 
left. Round the covered grave is a 
low marble rail, and over it is a 
canopy inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
in the walls are line pierced screens. 

W. of the tomb b a red sandstone 
mosque called the Jamaat Khana, 
with a large central compartment and 
two side bays, sonwwhat in the style 
of the Alai Darwaza; and at the N 
end of the enclosure is a R.H. (not 
available) built by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The Jamaat Khana is a 
magnificent relic of Ihe Khilji period, 
but it is obscured by surrounding 
tombs. 

S. of the tomb of the Saint arc, 
from W. to E., the grave enclosure of 
Jalionara Begam, sister of Aurangzeb: 
of Muhammad Shah, King 1719-48; 
and of Prince Jahangir, son of Akbar 
Shah. The grave of Ihe Begam is open 
to the sky. and has grass planted in 
Ihe hollow in the lop of it: the in¬ 
scribed headstone expresses tbe 
sentiment of thb bumble arrangement 
The other two tombs have elaborately 
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C4rvtd marWe doors in screens of the famous poet, Amir Urasra. the 
huutiful pierced martile. friend and disciple of the Saint, whom 

Beyond the central court is an- he survived about six months. In the 
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called the Chabotra-i-Yanui, or 
^ of the Friends, where the Saint 
to til with his disciples. To the 
f|ht in this enclosure is the tomb of 


inscription on the wralls he b termed 
the Tuti-i-thakar maqil, or sweet- 
tonpicd parrot. The pave chamber 
b surrounded by two pierced stone 
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wrecns. and only a very subdued 
light reaches it. 

E. of the lank, on a higher level, is 
the polychrome tomb of Aram khan 
—known alto at Aigah Khan who 
saved l lunuiyun at Kanaui(l540), and 
was a roster-father of the Emperor 
Akbar. He defeated Bairam khan 
when that General rebelled, and was 
murdered at Agra on I6lh May 1562 
by Adham Khan (p. 250). 

S.E. it the Hall known as the 
Chautaih Khanilw, or Sixty-four 
Pillars, which forms the family vault 
of the sons and brothers of A/am 
Khan, who were known as the Atgah 
Khail, (or Gang! from the royal 
favours which were showered on 
them. It was built by Aziz Kokaltash. 
foster-brother of Akbar, and who 
died in 1625. 

About 2 m. W. from the Dargah 
will be seen a domed mausoleum 
on the left la mile away) and four 
on the right. The hrsl is that of 
Mubarak Shah, murdered in 1435. 
Of those on (he N. side, (he octagonal 
budding covers the grave of another 
Saiyad King, Muhammad Shah 11450). 
prototype of Humayun's tomb; (he 
next is (he gateway to a mosque 
beautifully decorated with plaster, 
and the most splendid specimen of 
this work in all India; the third is 
perhaps the tomb of Ibrahim Lodi 
(1526), and the fourth, N. of the 
village and close to a stone bridge, 
is the mausoleum of Sikandcr Lodi 
(I48U-ISI7), in the middle of a forti- 
Red eiKlosurc. The golf-course and 
Lady Willingdon Park adjoin. 

At the end of (he road is (he 
mausoleum (“the last dicker of the 
lamp of Moghul architecture") of 
Nawab Safdar Jang (d. 1753), the 
title of Mir/a Muqim Abut Mansur. 
Subadar of Oudh and Vizir. The 
enclosure is entered by a gateway, to 
(he N. of which is a mosque opening 
to the outside of (he garden. The 
tomb stands on a platform at the 
end of a paved walk, once with a 
water channel. It it 90 ft. square, of 
three storeys, with fawn-coloured 
stonework. In the central chamber is 


the carved cenotaph, and in the 
chamber below are (wo earthen 
graves. The view from the top of the 
roof is extensive. | m. S. it the Tomb 
of Mir/a Najaf Khan Id. I7II2). 

The road to the N. runs directly 
through the centre of New Delhi 
(p. 253). 3 m. to the N.. E. of Parlia¬ 
ment Street, is a ruined Observatory . 
Jantar Mantar, erected, like those at 
Ujjain, Jaipur and Benares, by Maha¬ 
raja Jai Singh 11 of Japiur about 1725. 
The largest of the buildings it an 
immense equatorial dial, named by 
the Raia "Prince of Dials." the 
dimensions of the gnomon being as 
follows;-- 

(I in 

Length of hypoemuse Ita 6 

,, base int h 

,. perpendieuW 50 ’ 

To the S- of the gnomon are two 
circular structures, with niches in the 
walls to enable the ascension and 
declension of the stars to be marked 
on them. 

(4) The Extreme S. of the Surround¬ 
ings of Delhi, iocladliig the 
Outb (II m. from Delhi) and 
Tughlaqahad (5 m. from the 
<^lb). 

Immediately S. of the tomb of 
Safdar Jang is the held of battle upon 
which Timur utterly defeated Mah¬ 
mud Shah Tughlaq and his Minister 
on 12th December 1398, and became 
master of Old Delhi. A mile farther 
S.. on the left side of the road, is teen 
the dark wall of an tdgah. where 
Timur encamped the day after the 
battle. E. of (his rise the walls 
of Jiirl, and to the S. of (hem a 
lofty platform known as (he Badi 
Manzil. and (he Begampur Moagur 
with many domes. This mosque has 
an extremely line court, and w» 
built by (he Wazir Jahan Khan in 
(be reign of Firoz Shah. Sockets of 
the Qasr-i-Ha/ar Satun (lOOO-pillared 
Hall) were found in 1933. 

3V. of the road, a large dome rising 
above trees indicates the Mausoleum 
of Firoz Shah tughlaq, who died in 
1389. It is built on the S.W, comer 
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of Mam Kiun. conitructed by AU* 
ifd-Jin Khilji, and is wril dciemng 
of a viajt. A path has been made to 
ihn group of buildings. Here Timur 
lirsl rested after his victory. 

At the 9th milestone the road passes 
through the Jahanpanah defences, 
«hich were constructed to connect 
Siri, the new city of Ala-ud-din. with 
the older Delhi to the S. of it. The 
wall of this, originally the Fort of 
Rai Piihont, is crossed at the lOlh 
mile, whence the northern wall of the 
ciladd of Ijil Kot can be seen. The 
remains of the walls of the citadel 
of Rai Pithora are marked out by 
beacons. In ihe middle of the E. side 
of the Lai Kot is the Outb enclosure, 
and on Ihe S. wall is the tomb of 
Adham Khan, foster-brother of the 
Emperor Akbar. Rai Pithora is the 
local nariK of Prilhviraj, the gallant 
fTiauhan Prince of Ajmer, grandson 
of both Anang Pal II. Tomar and 
his conqueror Bisal Deo. Chauhan, 
who checked Shahah-ud-din Ghori 
near Thanesar in 1191. but svas de¬ 
feated and pul to death the nc*l year, 
the fortress falling in II9J. 

The arrangement of the Qulb 
■Minar fjickMurr is shown on Ihe 
plan pven on p. 245. The original 
(>uwnat ul Islam Mosque was begun 
b> Dulb-ud-din Aibak when Viceroy 
of Shahab-ud-din Cihori. after the 
capture of Delhi in 1193. as recorded 

him in a Persian inscription over 
*he inner archway of the E. entrance. 
ji was seen by Ibn Batuta about 
>50 years after its erection, when be 
describes it as having no equal, either 
in beauty or esienl. and was extolled 
oy ihc poet Amir Khusru. who 
'Pecially mentions the extensioo of 
Ala-ud-din. As originally designed, 
h was not Urge; but it is unrivalled 
for the graceful beauty of the flow ered 
tracery which covers its wails. Il 
«cupici the site of Rai Pithora’s 
Hindu Temple, now S ft. below ground 
jcreL Allamhh in 1210-30 surrounded 
JJ hy a larger cloistered court, in the 
corner of which stands the Outb 
Minar, and added three arches N. 
“*d S. across the extensions; and in 


1300 Ala-ud-din appended a further 
eastern court, entered by his great 
S. ^teway, the Alai Darwa/a. and 
designed a great addition, with a 
further extension of the screen on the 
N. side. Within this extended area he 
commenced to budd the Alai Minar. 
which was lo correspond with the 
Qulb Minar. but to be twice its sue: 
the project died with him. Ruined 
piers of his screen still remain. 

The entrance to Ihe mosque is a 
gateway in the centre of its E. wall. 
.Steps ascending under ihh lead lo 
the courtyard 1942 ft. by 108 ft.), 
which is surrounded by cloisters 
formed of Hindu and Jain pillars 
placed one upon another. While 
pillars on Ihe plan are missing. 

The inscnption over Ihe E. gate 
states that the materials were obtained 
from the demolition of twenty-seven 
idolatrous temples, each of which had 
exist twenty lakhs of diliwals. fifty 
diliwals being equal lo one rupee. 
The domed pavilions in the angles of 
the colonnades may have come from 
Jain temple porch^ 

The famous Iron Pillar stands in 
front of the central opening to the 
mosque proper. The screen was 
erected by Quib-ud-din. The central 
arch is S3 ft. high by 22 ft. wide. 

The ornamentation, interspersed 
with texts from the Koran is evidently 
adapted directly from that on the old 
pillars of the cloister. Fragments of 
the roof of the mosque still remain, 
supported by ok) columns, and do 
not teach more than one-third of the 
height of the Krccn in front of it. 
When Delhi was captured by Timur, 
his troops massacred all the persons 
who had taken refuge in Ihc mosque. 

Restoration in 1912-16 indicated 
the various additions made lo Ihe 
original mosque. 

The Iron Pillar is one of the most 
curious antiquities in India. Il is a 
solid shaft of wrought iron, more than 
16 in. in diameter and 23 ft. 8 in. in 
length. The height of Ihe pillar above 
ground is 22 ft., but the smooth shaft 
is only IS ft., the capital being 3i ft. 
and Ibe rough part below also 3i ft. 
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“The Iron Pillar records iu own 
history in a wcll-cAcculed Gupta iit* 
scription of six lines of Sanskrit 
poetry. It was first studied by James 
Prinsep (/4.5.A. Journal, 7, 630), and 
has been htially edited by Dr J. F. 
Fleet {Gupta Inscripilotu, Corpus tn- 
scriptionum inJicarum. vol. 3). It 
contains the posthumous eulogy of 
a king of the name of Chandra, who 
is said to have conquered the Vonga 
Country (i.e. Bengal), and. after 
having crossed the seven tributaries 
of the River Indus, to have vanquished 
the Vkhlikas. In bis memory the 
'standard of the Lord Vishnu' was 
set up on the mountain called Vish- 
nupada. 'the footprint of Vishnu'." 
From this it has been surmised that 
the Iron Pillar bore originally the 
effigy of the sun-bird Garuda. and 
stood in front of a Vishnu temple. 
It is also evident that the pillar does 
not now stand in its original position, 
as the locality cannot pos.sibly be 
defined as “a mountain." As the 
Gupta characters of the inscription 
belong to the Eastern variety, il is 
most likely that the pillar was brought 
to Delhi from Bihkr, the ancient 
country of Magadha, which forriKd 
the nucleus of the Gupta empire. 
According to one theory, the King 
Chandra mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion if probably the Gupta Emperor 
Chandra-gupta Vikramiditya (who 
reigned a.D. 375-413). But Dr Vincent 
Smith held with Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri that the Chandra of the Iron 
Pillar Is Chaiulravarman, King of 
Pushkarana in Mewar. a contempor¬ 
ary of Samudra Gupta (a.d. 326-375). 
The name of Anang Pkl alto is in¬ 
scribed on the Shan with the date 
Samwat II09-a.d. 1052. According 
to tradition, Arung P4I, the founder 
of the Tomar dynasty, erected the 
pillar. It rested on the bead of a great 
snake until the Raja unwisely moved 
il to see if this were to— an act which 
cost the Tomart their kingdom. This 
tradition perhaps is based on the 
removal of the pillar to Delhi by 
Anang P4I. Four feet above tlie in¬ 
scription it an indentation, said to 


have been nude by a cannon-ball filed 
by the troops of the Bharatpur Rajs. 
Tableu with the Sanskrit te.\t of the 
inscription, together with translaliont 
in English. Hindi and Urdu, will be 
found in the northern cloister of the 
mosque. 

Sir Robert Hadfield, F.R.S.. to 
whom chippingt of the Iron Pillar 
were sent for analysis by the Director- 
General of Archaeology, reported as 
follows: — 

"The material is an excellent type 
of wrought iron, the sulphur being 
particularly low (0-006 per cent.), 
indicating that the fuel used in its 
manufacture and treatment must base 
been very pure (probably charcoali 
The phosphorus is 0-114 per cent. 
There it no manganese present- a 
somewhat special point, as wrought 
iron usually contains manganese. The 
iron was ascertained by actual 
analysis, and not ‘by difference’." 

The Ootb Miaar ' looks what it n 
intended to be -a tower of victory. 
The lowest storey bears the name of 
Muhammad bin Sam (ShahabiiddinI, 
and of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, and the 
next three storeys contain that of 
Allamish. At the entrance door is an 
Inscription of Sikandar Lodi, wiih 
the date 1503. As teen at present, il 
is 238 R. high, and rises in five 
storeys, with 27 llutinp. broken by 
corbelled balconies and decorated 
with bands of inscription. The base 
dumeter it 47 ft. 3 in. and that of the 
lop about 9 ft. The three first storeys 
are of red sandstone with semi¬ 
circular and angular fluitngt: the tw 
upper storeys are faced chiefly with 
while marble, and were almost 
entirely rebuilt by Firon Shah Tugb- 
laq in 1368. when he also added a 
cupola. On 1st August 1803 the pillar 
was injured by an earthquake and 
the cupola thrown down. It was 
restored in 1829. the battlements of 
the balconies being removed and 

• S«« “Hbiofy of i(i» Kmb Minsr," by 
R. N. Mumhi (Boaibay. 

"Hwiori^ Momoir on Uw Kusb, W 
I. A. PoRV {Mrmatri Arek, Surtwjr of /wa*. 
No, «. Caleuns. I9M). 
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rtpUkcd by the pretent balutlradct. 
Nonce tbould be taken of the honey¬ 
comb work beneath the brackets of 
the first-storey balconies, of w hich the 
“structure diflers in no perceptible 
degree from that in the Alhambra.” 
The lowest great band of text intcrip- 
bon IS well seen front the lop of the 
cloister of the mosque, or of the Alai 
Gate. A magnilicent view is obtained 
from the summit, reached by 379 
steps; but that from the first gallery 
9' ft. above the ground, is nearly 
as gsiod. At the summit is an aircrah 
twacon. 

The lamb of Allambh (who died 
in 1233) stands outside the N.W. 
comer of his extension of the mosque. 

It is of red sandstone. The main 
entrance is to the E., but there arc 
also openings to the N. and S. Ihc 
kisser part of the interior is covered 
vith beautiful Saracenic surface 
decoration, and is inscribed with 
finely written passages of the Koran; 
in the centre of the W. side is a Kibla 
of while marble discoloured with age. 
The tomb is in the centre, and stands 
on a high base; that the actual tomb 
IS a cenotaph was proved by the 
diKosery of a chamber beneath it 
• appiuached by a narrow flight of 
stairs) which apparently contains the 
real grave. General Cunningham notes 
that ”ihere is good reason to believe 
that it was originally covered by an 
userlapping Hindu dome. A single 
uonc of one of the overlapping circles, 
with Arabic letters on it. Mill remains.” 
It IS the oldest tomb known to exist 
in India. 

The Alai Darwaaa, 40 R. to the S.E. 
from the Qutb Miner, is the S. 
entrance of the great or outer en¬ 
closure to the mosque. It was built 
of red sandstone richly ornamented 
t^iih patterns in low relief, in 1310, 
hy Ala-ud-din. Over three of the 
entrances are Arabic inscriptions, 
which gave AU-ud-din't name and 
his well-known title of Sikandar Sani. 
the Second Alexander, with the date 
^10 A.H. The building is a square 
with loRy doorways, with pointed 
hone-shoe arches on throe sides and 


a rounded arch curiously decorated 
on the inner side. In each comer there 
arc two windows, dosed by massive 
screens of marble lattice-work. A 
considerable area of ground lying 
between the Qutb enclosure and the 
walls of the "Metcalfe Estate” en¬ 
ables the visitor to see the Alai 
Darwaza from the S. A few yards to 
the E. stands the richly carved build¬ 
ing in which is the tomb of Imam 
Zomin. He came to Delhi in the reign 
of Sikandar Lodi, and died in 944 A.il. 

A.D. 1337. The tomb is a small 
domed building, about It R. square, 
of red sandstone, covered with 
chunam. There is an inscription in the 
Tughra character over the door. 

The Alai .Minar stands 130 R. N. 
of the original Qutb enclosure. The 
inner tower and outer wrall are of 
coarse rubble; the fluiings in the 
exterior show the shape which the 
Minar would have assumed when 
faced with red sandstone. The total 
height as it now stands is 70 R. above 
the plinth, or 87 R. above the ground 
level. Had this pillar been finished it 
would have been about 300 R. high. 
In the S.W. comer of the outer en¬ 
closure. corresponding with the tomb 
of Aliamish. is a group of ruined 
buildings. The ruin on the S. side 
is believed to have been the tomb of 
Ala-ud-din, and the grave in the 
centre room, brought to light in the 
course of cxcavatioo (1914), is said 
to be his: the buildings on the right 
are known os Ala-ud-din'a College. 
Considerable conservation work was 
earned out in 1913 in connection with 
the Qutb group of buildings. The old 
rood mnning through the group has 
been diverted, lawns planted, and 
carefully designed shrubberies indi¬ 
cate the colonnades. 

To the S.E. of the Qutb Minar 
is a tomb of a brother of Adham 
Khan, once used as a country house 
by Sir T. Metcalfe, and 300 yd. 
booml it fa a mosque of the latest 
Pathan style, known as the Jamall 
Moaque. At the N.E. comer of it. 
in a separate endosnre, fa the tomb 
of Shaikh Faxl-ullah, decorated with 
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bright tiles. 200 yd. due E. of the 
iiios<]ue are the broken massive waUs 
of the Tomb of Baltnn (I2R7), which 
formed a Dar-uI-Aman. or House of 
Refuge, in his lifetime. 

To the W. of the Qutb eiKlosure, 
which is bounded by the road from 
Delhi to Mahrauli, a paved way 
leads to a well-known Hindu temple 
called the Jog Maya. 200 yd. farther 
S. the tomb of .Adham Khan rises high 
on the S. wall of Lai Kot. Adham 
Khan, who was half-brother as well 
as foster-brother of Akbar, murdered 
Ayam Khan, whose wife was also 
foster-mother to the Emperor, in the 
palace of Agra, and was thrown down 
from the terrace there by order of 
Akbar, who himself felled him with 
a blow of the fist. Adham Khan had 
previously driven Rupmali to suicide 
upon capturing Mandu (p. 119), 
while his mother put to death two of 
the Shahradis for fear that they might 
complain to the Emperor. She is said 
to have died of a broken heart a few 
days after her son. and to have been 
buned here loo. The style resembles 
that of the Middle Palhan period; 
it was probably rebuilt from the 
material of an earlier tomb. 

A short distance to the S.E. of the 
tomb, across the road, is a large 
round well, into which men and boys 
used to dive. Nearby Is the northern 
entrance of the Dor^h, or shrine, of 
Outb-ud-dln Bakhtlar Kaki; the inner 
gateway and the ruined music-gallery 
gate on the right of the approach date 
from the time of Salim Shah. Close 
to a third gateway is the grave en¬ 
closure of the Nawabs of Jhaitar. In 
the small courtyard are a mosque 
and the tomb of Maulana Eakr-ud- 
din; on the right, and standing back 
from them, is a gale to another coun 
and the main W. approach to the 
shrine. S. of this western court it an 
enclosure with a Moll Mas|id of while 
marble, built by Bahadur Shah, eldest 
son of Aurangzeb, in 1709, and 
beyond it. in a separate court, arc the 
simple graves of the Kings of Delhi 
Ak^r Shah II Id. 1847). of the blind 
Shah Alam Id. ISOO), and of Bahadur 


Shah I (d. 1712). The space between 
the last two was reserved for the last 
King of Delhi, but he died at Ran¬ 
goon in 1862. From the eastern court¬ 
yard a passage, paved and lined with 
marble, and with a pierced marble 
screen on the right hand, leads past 
the Grave of the Saint, which standi 
in the open, protected by an awning 
above it; on the back wall of thn 
enclosure, which may be entered only 
with uncovered feet, is some One 
work of glazed tiles dating from the 
lime of Aurangzeb. The Saint, who 
was born at Ush. in Turkestan, and 
perhaps came to Delhi before the 
Muslim conquest, died dunng the 
reign of Altamish in 1235; his name. 
Kaki, is derived from the alleged 
miracle of his having been fed by 
heavenly food — *dA - cake. Outside 
the innermost shrine is the mosque 
wtierc the Saint used to pray, and 
beyond it is a picturesque baoli Hank) 
At the W. end of this it the grave of 
/abiia Khan. To the S. of these is a 
small court with the graves of the 
family of the Nawab of Loharu. 

W. of the Dargah is a gateway 
known as the Mahal Sarai. and 
beyond it a mosque standing on a 
high platform built by Ahsanullih 
Khan, physician of the last King of 
Delhi. Turning S. along the main 
street of Mahrauli. the Shamsi Haw. 
the great lank of Shams-ud-din 
Altamish. will be reached on the 
right. It has a ruined pavilion in the 
centre like the Hauz Khas of Ala- 
ud-din. On the E. bunk it a building 
of red sandstone called tlic Jahiz. or 
Ship, Mahal and the Aulia Masjid. 
where, according to tradition, thanks 
were offered up on the capture of 
Delhi in 1193. On the opposite side 
of the road here is the picturesque 
Jhima (Spring) garden, through 
which the overflow of the lank 
found its way past the tomb of Balban 
to Tughlaqabad. 3 m. W. is the under¬ 
ground tomb of a son of Altamish. 

The Fort of Tughlaqabad lies 5 m. 
to the E. of the Outb. The rwd 
passes through live E. wall of Klla 
Rai Pfibnra. a mile fariher on. The 
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N.E. portion of lhi( wall runs m. 
.N.E. to KlUrki, where there is a most 
tnterestinf covered mosque with four 
open courts, each 32 0. square, built 
by Jahon Khan in 1380. Adjoininc 
tiM mosque on the E. is a fine sluice 
of seven bays, apparently of the same 
date as the mosque, and } m. N.E. 
again is the Dargah of Chiragh Delhi, 
■he lost great Delhi Saint, who died 
in 1356, and the Tomb of Bahlol 
Lodi (d. 1488). 

Long before it is reached the Fort 
of Tughlaq Shah is seen rising high 
above the plain to the left of the road. 
General Cunningham writes that “it 
may be described with tolerable accur¬ 
acy as a half-hexagon in shape, with 
three faces of rather more than | ra. 
in length, and a bate of U m., the 
whole circuit being only I furlong less 
than 4 m. It stands on a rocky height, 
and it built of massive blocks of stone, 
so large and hcasY that they must have 
been quarried on the spoL The largest 
measured was 14 ft, in length by 
2 ft. 2 in., and I ft. thick, and weighed 
rather more than 6 tons. The short 
faces to the W., N. and E. arc pro¬ 
tected by a deep ditch, and the long 
face to the S. by a large sheet of 
'vaier, dry, except in the rainy season, 
which is held up by an emtunkment 
»• the S.E. comer. On this tide the 
tnck is scarped, and above it the 
main walls rite to a mean height of 
^ ft., with a parapet of 7 ft., behind 
which rites another wall of 15 ft., the 
whole height above the low ground 
being upwards of 90 ft.” It had 
thirteen gates, and there are three 
inner gates to the citadel. 

tlpposite the causeway to the tomb 
»n arched gateway leads into the 
fort at (he point where the largest 
of the tanks in it was excavated. 
“«yond this, to the N.W. and N., are 
ptms of (be palace and a mosque, and 
high above it, in the S.W. angle, B the 
otadel. which occupies about one- 
Hath of (he area. It contains the ruins 
m an extensive palace, surmounted 
hy an inner dtadcl, from which there 
•* a splendid view. The ramparts are 
f*i*«d on a line of domed rooms. 


which rarely oommunicale with each 
other, and which formed the quarters 
of the garrison. One dark passage 
near the S.E. comer, below the inner 
dudeL leads to a small sallyport in 
the outer wall. The walls slope in¬ 
wards, and (he vast size, strength and 
visible solidity of the whole give to 
Tughlaqabad an air of stern and 
massive grandeur. 

In the N. part of the fort below are 
the ruined walls of a Jami Masjid. 
The curse of the saint. Nizam-ud-din 
Aulia. upon Tughlaqabad was: 

"Yi boc Cuyu * 

Ya nhe ujar.” 

("May it b* iniubitsd by Uidan 
or may it remain dexilala ), 

and it contains small Gujar colonies 
in the midst of its desolation. 

The Tomb o/Tnfhlaf Shah (d. 1325) 
is outside the S. wall of Tughlaqabad, 
in the midst of an artifldal lake, and 
surrounded by a pentagonal outwn>rk, 
which is connected with the fort by a 
causeway 600 ft. long, supported on 
twenty-seven arches. Fergusson says 
( Ind. Arch., 2. 2 1 5): “The sloping walls 
and almost Egyptian solidity of this 
mausoleum, combined with the bold 
and massive tower of the fortification 
that surround it, form a model of a 
warrior's tomb hardly to be rivalled 
anywhere.” The outer walls have a 
slope of 2-333 in. per foot; at base 
they are III ft. thick, and at top 4 ft. 
The exterior decoration of the tomb 
itself depends chiefly on contrast of 
colour, which is effected by the use 
of bands and borders of white marble 
inserted in the red sandstone. In plan 
it is a square, and three of its four 
tides have lofty archways, the space 
above the doorway being filled with 
a white marble lattice screen of bold 
pattern. It is surmounted by a white 
marble dome. In the S.W. comer of 
the enclosure is a small domed cham¬ 
ber with a number of graves. 

“Inside the mausoleum there are 
three cenotaphs, which are Mid to be 
those of Tughliu) Shah, hit Queen, 
and their son Juna Khan, who took 
(he ruune of Muhammad when he 
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ascended the throne.” This King was, 
and is still, known as the Khuni 
Sultan, “the bloody King.” Firoi 
Shah, his successor, bought acquit¬ 
tances from all those he had wronged, 
and put them in a chest at the head 
of bis tomb, that he might present 
them when called to Judgment. 

Opposite the S.W. comer of Tugh- 
laqabad the embankment of the lake 
connects Adilabod: there is a sluice 
between it and the rocky ground at 
the N. end. Adilabad is said to have 
been built by Muhammad Tughloq: 
there is a .fine gale in the W. face. 
From the top there is a magnificent 
view of the fort and the Outb Minar. 
A little farther to the E. is an isolated 
outwork called the Nat’s (Barber's) 
Fort, which seems to have been a 
forti^tion of Tughlaqabad. 2i m. 
farther on. and 8 m. from the Qutb, 
is Badarpur with on interesting Mo¬ 
ghul Serai, on the road and railway 
from Delhi to Muttra. From Badarpur 
It is 7 m. to the mausoleum of Huma- 
yun and shnne of Nizam-ud-din. 
The boundary of the Delhi Territory 
is 1 m. S. 

About 2 m. beyond Tughlaqabad 
in the jungle there is a most interest¬ 
ing early Hindu structure of uncertain 
dale colled Sura] Khund, on amphi¬ 
theatre like that of Dionysus at 
Athens. It is best reached by car to 
Tughlaqabad, and by fool from there 
with the help of a local villager as 
guide. 

(5) New Delhi 

The New Capital of Delhi it a 
conspicuous example of town-plan¬ 
ning. At the lime of the Delhi Dorbar 
in December 1911, Hit Majesty the 
King-Emperor, George V, said: “It 
is my d^re that the planning and 
designing of the public buildings to 
be erected be considered with the 
greatest deliberation and care to that 
the new' creation may be in every 
way worthy of this ancient and beauti¬ 
ful dty.” 

Work was immediately begun, but 
progress w-os suspended during the 
war of 1914-18, and the new city 
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was not formally inaugurated until 
15th February 1931. The general plan 
is pivoted on a line of origin whrch 
ties the new city with a great a^* 
tectural feature of the old city. 
is the straight line from the Raisins 
Hill, on which the Govemroent Secre- 
Uriat hat been builL to the Jann 
Masjid (p. 236) in Old Delhi. At 
an angle of (Of' from this alignmrti 
lies the main axis of the new city. 
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which is oricDted exactly E. and W. 
It centres at the E. end of the N.W. 
pic of the Purana QUa, or the old 
foit (Indrapal, p. 242). Kinpway is 
crossed at right angles by a N. and S. 
line, on which ties Queensway. Visitors 
should proceed from the New Delhi 
Riilway Station near the Ajmer Gate 
Ip. 237) and along Queensway to the 
point in Kingsway where it is crossed 
by Queensway. 

The main avenue, or Kingsway. 
hu a parkway width of 1175 fL and 
is flanked by ornamental tanks. At 
the E. end are the Princes Place and 
the War Memorial. On both tides 
of the central avenue are the houses 
of members of the Executive Council 
of the Government of India. On the 
N. side is the Record Ofllce which 
provides accommodation for part of 
M ethnological musetim. Tlte re- 
aainder it in a building on the S. of 
Kinpway, which contains Sir Aurel 
Stein's Central Asian antiquities, 
vith remarkable frescoes. Farther 
W. is Prince Edward Place, a spacious 
Ptura. combining Buddhist. Muslim, 
•ltd Hindu features.* The forecourt, 
*hich is provided with six fountains, 
fovors an area of 26) acres, and roads 
^ulc from it in ail directions. 
•Htough the centre runs the Pro- 
twional Way, which commences at 
■he All-India War Memorial and ter- 
■imates at the wide steps, flanked by 
^e elephants, which lead to the 
Oittt Place (1100 ft. by 400 ft.) on 
flaisina HiU. On either side of the 
•“trance to the Court are the Secre- 
offices of the Government of 
these have been occupied since 
'<’'«mbcr 1926. The leading features 
*• the E, front of each block are 
jaulted chambers enshrining the 
““ndation-stoiies laid by Their 
•Itiesties on the 15th December 1911. 
“Committee Room A are paintings 
•7 modem Indian artists. 

At the main entrances on to the 
Court, as though quartered on 
- are the four Doainion 

1 of red sandstone, presented 

the rsiUiK at lh« Sanchi 


by Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand. Each column is 
41 ft. in height, and on the summit 
of CKh is a gilded bronre model of 
a ship in full sail heading for the 
East. The coats of arms of the 
Dominions are carved on the base. 
In the centre of the Court h the 
Jupur Commemorative Column, a 
gift of the late Maharaja of Jaipur. 
In the Great Place are statues of five 
Viceroys. 

Covenuncnl Moose, covering the 
same area as Trafalgar Square, con* 
lists of a central block surmounted 
by a copper dome (177 ft. above tbe 
roadway) and four wings. Thirty-two 
broad steps lead to the portico and 
the main entrance to the Durbar Hall. 
The Hall is in tbe form of a circular 
marble court, 75 ft. in diameter. 
Groups of yellow marble pillars sup¬ 
port the dome. The main entrance 
commands a view of the Processional 
route along Kingsway and the 
massive War Memorial Arch in the 
distance. On the right of the Hall is 
the State Library. A drawing-room 
(3S ft. square) leads to the Ball Room, 
opposite the main entrance to which 
is a larger drawing-room (105 ft. 
long and 24 ft. wide). Next to this is 
the State Dining Room, panelled in 
dark wood. At one end of this room 
it a band gallery; at the other end 
two glass doors give access to the 
terrace. Marble staircases on either 
side of the Durbar Hall lead to the 
private apartments on the first floor. 
There arc 54 bedrooms and accom¬ 
modation for more than 20 guests. 
The woods used in the decoration are 
all Indian. At the back of the Palace 
is on Indian garden, a combination 
of Hindu and Moghul styles. On 
the radials of this are the quarters for 
tbe Government House staff and for 
the Private Secretary and Military 
Secretary. 

To the north-east of the Raisina 
Hill on the line of origin already 
mentioned is the circular Parliament¬ 
ary building. The foundation-stone 
was laid by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught in 1921 ; and the buildings 
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wxre opened by Lord Irwin on the 
18th Juiiuiry 1927. The main features 
of the desipi are the semi-circular 
chambers for the Legislatures, and 
the Central Library which b sur¬ 
mounted by a 90-n. dome. Ample 
offkc accommodation and spacious 
lobbies are also provided for Govern¬ 
ment ofTicials and members of the 
Legislatures. The road to the N.E. 
from the Parliamentary buildings, 
which b aligned on the Jami Masjid, 
b called Parliament Street, with All- 
India Radio Broadcasting House; and 
on the east b the old Observatory of 
Maharaja Jai Singh (p. 24£). 

The Rikabganj gurdwara (Sikh 
Shrine) at the comer of Church Road 
and Queen Mary’s Avenue contains 
the samadh (tomb) of Tegh Bahadur 
the ninth guru of the Sikhs, who was 
put to death in 1675 by order of 
Auiangzcb at a spot in the Chandni 
Chauk (p. 238) known as the Sbganj 
gurdwara. 

On the Lower Ridge (Reading) 
Road a communal (Birla) temple of 
Lakshmi Narayan. and a Buddhbt 
Vihara adjoining were opened by 
Mr Gandhi (1939). 

In Church Road b the Anglican 
Cathedral of the Redemption (con¬ 
secrated on 15th February 1931, 
tower completed 1933). Tte altar 
was given by the Dean and Chapter 
of York in commemoration of the 
thirteenth centenary of York Minster; 
and the picture at the E. end was 
presented by Lord and Lady Irwin 
as a thanksgiving for escape from an 
attempt to blow up hb train outside 
New Delhi in DecOTber 1929. 

The northern portion of (Jueens- 
way starts from the Station for State 
Entries. The road then to the S. passes 
through Indra Chauk (formerly called 
Connaught Place), an inner circle 
with a Circus round it, in which the 
Regal Theatre and cinemas are situ¬ 
ated. From this Circus radiate several 
roads. Curzon Road gives a vista to 
the S.E. of Princes Place, in which b 
situated the War Memorial Arch. 
Parliament Street runs to the Parlia¬ 
mentary buildings to the S.W. The 


main road to the Cantonments also 
takes olf here. 

On Queensway are Telegraph and 
Telepbone Offices, the Hosul for 
Members of the Legislatures, and the 
Imperial Hotel adjoining Western 
Court. 

Queensway then proceeds to a 
circular space called Moti Chauk. The 
road next crosses (}ueen Victorb 
Road and traverses the main avenue. 
Kingsway, past the Record Office; 
and crossing King Edward Road 
leads to York Place, an oval space, 
where diagonal roads. York Road and 
Akbar Road, intersect. 

The residences built by the former 
Ruling Princes lie to the N. and S. of 
Princes Place, and along Cunoa 
Road. 

Three radial roads run N. from 
Princes Place, bearing the names of 
Viceroys in whose times the Darbirs 
of 1877. 1903 and 1911 were held. 
Shah Jahan Road b aligned on Safdar 
Jang's Tomb (p. 246) in the S.W.. and 
Wellesley Road to the S.E. joins the 
DelhhMuitri Road, and leads also to 
the Lodi Municipal golf-course. 

The Government Offices at the E. 
end of the Raisina Hill are tlw 
meeting-place of (Jueen Mary i 
Avenue coming from Alexandra 
Place on the N. and of King George s 
Avenue coming from Gymkhans 
Oub in the S. The Post Office b in 
Alexandra PUcc. and beyond to tte 
N. is Market Road leading to the 
markets. In King George’s A^oe 
are situated the British High Com¬ 
missioner’s 0(Bce, the residence ol 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf. and t^ 
headquarters of Western Command. 

Government House b the meeting- 
place of the North Avenue and the 
South Avenue. North Avenue w- 
minates in Cantonment Road. Ton 
road, starting to the S.W. from w 
shopping centre (Indra Chauk), 
reaches Alexandra Place, and, skirtiM 
the Govemroent House Estate as the 
W'illingdon Crescent, proceeds to the 
CantonmenL On the west of 
commencement of the Crescent b 
a public recreation space, Talkatora 
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Pirk, on the lite of an old Moghul 
garden, with groondt for football, 
hockey and tennis. 

The Agricultural Research Intti- 
tule, in 400 acres of grounds, lies west 
of the Upper Ridge Road approached 
by l.inlithgow Avenue. 

At the junction of South Avenue 
with Roberts Road is the Imperial 
Service Cavalry Brigade War Memo- 
nal. Immediately opposite the Memo¬ 
rial is the residence of the Prime 
Minister, formerly that of the British 
Commandcr-in-Chief. Farther south, 
beyond the Club and to the west of 
Sifdar Jang's Tomb, b the Race¬ 
course, in which are grounds for polo. 
South of thb is the Mfillingdon Air¬ 
port; another for the I.A.F. b in the 
Cantonment. 

The .Ml-lndia War Memorial in 
Princes Park b an arch spanning the 
east end of Kings way, designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, R.A. The Memorial 
is 138 ft, high and 90 ft. wide. The 
span of the arch b 30 ft. and the 
height from the ground to the crown 
of the arch is 7J ft. Over the arch on 
both tides b the word INDIA flanked 
hy MCM. Immediately below on the 
left b XIV and on the right XIX. The 
upper portion b of white Dbolpur 
stone and the lower of red Bharatpur 
stone. On the top of all b placed a 
great bowL 111 ft. in diameter. The 
foundation-stone was laid by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught in 1921; and 
the dedication by Lord Irwin took 
place on 15th February 1931. when 
the Fire of Remembrance was lifted 
in the bowL The Arch includes a War 
Mutcum and co mm emorates more 
than 70,000 Indian soldiers who fell 
in defenoe of the Empire between 
1914 and I9IS; while 13,516 names 
engraved on the Arch and the foun¬ 
tains to right and left form a separate 
memorial to those who lost their 
lives in the N.W. Frontier operations 
of 1914-18 and the Afghan campaign 
of 1919. Facing the Arch is a Memo- 
tial to King-Emperor George V (by 
9* 'lauert. East of the Memorial 
is the National Stadium (1933) where 
a Horae Show used to be held annu¬ 
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ally. A Muslim grave in the vicinity b 
about 700 years old. 

The American Ambassador’s House 
b nearby, at the corner of Bhagwan 
Das Road and Hardinge Avenue. 
The Frertch and Belgian Ambassadors 
and the Pakbtan and Ceylon High 
Commissioners also have their bouses 
in Hardinge Avenue. 

The Lady Hardinge College and 
Hospital for Women, with a Child 
Welfare Centre, b on the west of 
Connaught Place. The Lady Irwin 
College for Women 11938) b in 
Sikandra Road. The Willingdon 
Hospital and Nursing Home serves 
the needs of the New Capital, and the 
Irwin Hospital (1936), S. of the Delhi 
Cate, is for the whole of Delhi. 

The distance from the Railway 
Sution to York Place b about 2i m.; 
to the Parliamentary buildings about 
1 m.; and to the Cantonments, be¬ 
yond the Ridge on the W., over 
5 m., while the disunce from the 
War Memorial to Government House 
b about U m. 

The first of the chief enginecn 
engaged on the construction of the 
new capital was Sir Hugh Keeling 
(1912-25) and he was followed by 
Sir Alexander Rouse (1925-31). The 
architect of Government House 
was Sir Edwin Lutyens, who was 
also primarily responsible for the 
lay-out of the city, the Stalf (Juarters. 
Great Place and Kingsway. The Secre¬ 
tariat, Parliamentary Buildings, and 
most of the residential bungalows 
were designed by Sir Herbert Baker. 
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KOLTE 15 

(а) DELHI to Ksuuli (HI m.) aod 
SIM1.A (219 m.) by Palpal, 
Thaimar, Aoibala, and Kalka 
(162 m.). 

(б) DELHI lo PATHANKOT (345 
m.) by Chaziabad Junction, 
Mcvnil. Santhaiu. Saharanpor, 
Ambala, .Siriiind, Ludhiana. Jul- 
lundur, and Amrilaar; and from 
Patbaokot (i) to Jammu and 
Kashmir (ii) to Dathousic. the 
Kaoftra Valley, Mandl and Kulu. 

(r) DELHI lo FEROZEPORE (241 
m.) by Jakhal and Bhatinda. 

There are two routes from DelU 
to Ambala, both broad-sauge 

(1) The Mail route from Calcutta, 
sidiich proceeds along the W. bank 
of the Jumna, through Panipat and 
Kama!, to Am^la. 123 m., and thence 
to Kalka and Simla. This route was 
opened in 1891 at the Delhi, Um- 
balla, Kalka Railway. 

(2) The Mail route from Bombay, 
which follows the E. bank of the 
Jumna, crossing it twice, through 
GbailabaJ, Meerut and Saharanpur 
to Ambala. 162 m. 

(u) DcBU lo Kalka aial .Simla 

Leaving the central station, the 
Delhi. Umballo, Kalka railway pro¬ 
ceeds over a level plain to 

9 m. Bkdli. Before reaching this 
station the ruins of the Shalimar 
gardens may be seen on the left, 
and the balllelield of Badli-ki-sarai 
(pp. 232 and 2401 on the right. Here 
the tract irrigated by the W. Jumna 
Caiul is entered. 

16 m. Boundary of the East Punjab 
State. 

27 m. Sooepat, an ancient place, 
and with Panipat (see below), Baghpat 
(lying E. on the Jumna), Indrapai 


(p. 242) and Tilpat. one of the ftve 
estates or pats over which the tradi¬ 
tional conflict of the Mahabharata 
took place about 1000 n.c. (p. xli 
Inirod.). It was sacked (1035) by 
Musaud, son of MahmOd of Charm 

55 m. Paaipal Jurnnion (D.B.K.) 
Branch. 44 m. W. to Jind Junction 
and another, 45 m. lo Rohtak on the 
Dcihi-Bhatinda line (p. 275). Large 
civil R.H. at Kabr, about I m., aod 
a small P.W.D. bungalow, where 
travellers can stay after obtaining 
permission from the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner, but they have lo make their 
own arrangements for food. The 
modem town stands near the old 
bank of the Jumna, upon a high 
mound consisting of the debris of 
earlier buildings. 

The principal building of anti¬ 
quity is the shrine of Abu Ali KaUn- 
dar. a celebrated sainL Legends about 
him show that he directed the Jumna 
to move back seven paces, as he had 
become stiff standing in the water, 
but in her hurry to obey she moved 
back seven mil^ He gave a charm 
lo the Panipat people which dispelled 
all the flies, but they grumbled at 
this, so he brought them back a 
thousandfold. His body is said to 
have been buried in three places— 
namely, at Kamal. Budha Khera and 
Panipat. 

Panipat it famous as the place 
where three decisive battles have 
been fought: but scarcely any trace 
remains. 

Here, on the 21st April 1526, Bibur 
encountered Ibrahim Lodi. King of 
Delhi. On the night before the battle 
Babur had sent 50(X) men lo make a 
night attack, but the attacking forM 
did not rcadi the enemy's camp till 
dawn. The Moghul pickets report^ 
that the Indians were advaitcing to 
battle array, but when they airtved 
at the Moghul lines they wavered, 
and Babur availed himself of their 
indecision to attack, at the tame time 
sending his flanking parties to wheel 
round and charge them in the rear. 
Babur's left wing was roughly 
handled, but he supported it by ■ 
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•irong detachmeni from the centre, 
and the Indians in the end were driven 
tuck. On the right, too, the battle 
wus obstinately contested, but Babur's 
amllery was the more effective, and 
at last the Indians fell into confusion. 
At noon they gave way in all direc¬ 
tions. According to Moghul accounts, 
15,000 Indians were leA dead, and 
the pursuit continued os far as Agra. 
The body of Ibtaham Lodi' was 
found the same afternoon amidst 
heaps of his soldiers, and was spe¬ 
cially honoured by the victor. Babar 
reached Delhi on the third day aAer 
the battle, and on the Friday fallow¬ 
ing his name as King was read in the 
public prayers. 

The Sec^ great battle was fought 
on the 5th of November 1556, when 
(be youthful Akbor, who had just 
n^eeded his father, Humayun, and 
his General, Bahram Khan, defeated 
Hmtu, the General of Muhammad 
Shah Adil, nephew ofSher Shah Sur,* 
but aAer a well-contested battle he 
was wounded in the eye by an arrow, 
lakcn prisoner, and put to death. 
This battle was decisive of the fate 
of the Pathan dynasty called the Sur. 
founded by Sher Shah. 1540-45, and 
finally established the fortunes of the 
Mouse of Timur. 

The Third battle took place on 
the I4lh of January 1761, when the 
whole strength of the Mahrattas 
i^s crushed with terrible slaughter 
^ Ahmad Shah Durani, the Afghan 
Aing. All the Mahratta ChieAains 
of note, Holkar. Scindia. the Gaek- 
w*r. the Pesbwa’s cousin and ton. 
were present with their forces. The 
Mahratta army is said to have 
"nounted to 15.000 infantry. 55.000 
cavalry, 200 guns, and Pindans and 
camp-followers numbering 200,000 
T^ Afghan force consisted of 
7 n'*^ infnntry, 42,000 cavalry, and 
70 guns, besides numerous irregulars, 
and faced north. 


*%|tss* at»ve ol the Kina lie* on 
N.W. «dc of tho cay. 
r ~ tnm u, who had driven Hunuyun't 
,,*?[**'*^ of Delhi, h^ the miafornme 
ta»e hia auiw before the bottle. 


The Mahrattas had been cut off 
from Delhi for two months, and were 
compelled to fight by impending 
starvation. On the morning of the 
battle they marched out with the 
ends of their turbans loose, their 
heads and faces anointed with tur¬ 
meric, in sign of despair. Scodashco 
Rao. the Bhao. cousin of the Peshwa 
and Generalissimo, with Wtswas Roo, 
the Peshwa's eldest son. and Mulhar 
Rao llolkar, were opposite the 
Afghan Grand Wazir. Shal Wati 
Khan. The great standard of the 
Mahratta people, the Bhagwu Jhamia, 
floated in the Mahratta van, and 
there were three Jarlpatkat, or Grand 
Ensigns, of tbe Peshwa in the field. 

The Mahrattas made a tremendous 
charge full on the Afghan centre, and 
broke through heavy cavalry under 
tbe Wazir, which unwisely received 
them without advancing. The dust and 
confusion were so great that the com¬ 
batants could only distinguish each 
other by their war-cries. The Wazir, 
who was in full armour, threw him¬ 
self from his horse to rally his men, 
but most of them gave way; while 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi. trained by 
M. de Bussy, who commanded the 
Mahratta artillery and regular in¬ 
fantry, broke the Rohillai on the 
right wing of Ahmad Shah's army. 

Ahmad Shah sent his personal 
guards to rally the fugitives, and 
ordered up his reserves to support 
the Wazir. In this protracted and 
close struggle tbe physical strength 
of the Afghans prevailed. A little 
aAer 2 p.m. Wiswas Rao was mortally 
wound^, and the Bhao, aAer send¬ 
ing a secret message to Holkar, 
charged into the thickest of the fighi 
and disappeared. Holkar went off, 
and was followed by the Gaekwar. 
Madhava Roo Scindia was cut down 
and lamed for life by an Afghan 
horseman many miles away: he used 
to say that be constantly saw in his 
dreams his grim pursuer gaining on 
him, and finally leave him for dead. 

The Mahrattas fled; thousands 
were cut down, aod vast numbers 
were destroyed in the ditch of their 
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entrenchment. The »pot where the 
Bhao stood to watch the fight is now 
marked by a small monument, and 
is about 3 m. E. of Panipst. 

66 m. Gharaunda. A small village 
on the Grand Trunk Road. To the E. 
of the village are the two handsome 
gateways of the old Moghul tarai. 
The Emperor Shah Jahan laid out a 
road from Delhi to Lahore, marked 
it at intervals of a kos with large 
masonry pillars shaped like acorns 
and called kos niinar. At the various 
stages he erected Urge sarats for the 
benefit of travellers. Most of the kos 
miners still exist, but the only remains 
of the old sarais in the Kamal Dis¬ 
trict are these two gates of Cba- 
raunda. The Grand Trunk Road 
follows roughly the line of the old 
route. 

76 m. Kama! sution (D.B.K., com¬ 
fortable: near Grand Trunk Road, 
1858); alto large Government Rest 
House (permit from Exec. Eng. Am- 
baU), where no meals are supplied. 

The town of Kamal it traditionally 
of great antiquity, having been 
founded by Raja Kama, champion 
of the Kauravas. in the great war 
of the Makabharata. It was seized by 
the Raja of Jind about 1763, and 
wrested from him in 1797 by the 
Irish adventurer George Thomas. It 
was conferred by Lord Lake in 1803 
upon Nawab Muhammad Khan, a 
Mandil Pathan. A British Canton¬ 
ment existed here from 1811 until 
1841. when it was abandoned (the 
church tosver still remains) owing to 
the unhealthineu of the site, as the 
W. Jumna Canal intercepted the 
drainage and caused malarial fever. 
The canal was re-aligitcd in 1875. A 
wall 12 n. high encloses the town. 
The Dairy Farm b now under the 
Agricultural Dept., for cattle breeding 
and agricultural instruction. 

A Urge up-to-date hospital was 
erected in 1910-11 as a memorial to 
King Edward VII. 

Karnal is the place where the 
Persian Kuli KiW Nadir Shah, 
defeated the Moghul Emperor Mu¬ 
hammad Shah in 1739. The battle 


lasted two hours, 20.000 of the Indian 
soldiers were killed, and a much 
greater number taken prisoners. An 
immense treasure, a number of ele¬ 
phants. part of the artillery of the 
Emperor, and rich spoib of every 
description fell unto Nadir Shsh'v 
hands. The Persian loss was small. 
The next day Muhammad Shah 
surrendered himself to his conqueror, 
who marched to Delhi (ice p. 231). 

97 m. Kunikshetra Junction. Branch 
of 54 m. W. rto Kaitbal to Narwana 
on the line to Bhalinda Jonctioo 
(p. 275). 

At 2 m. b Thanesar (D.B.), a 
famous place of Hindu pilgrinuge 
and a very ancient town, sacked 
by Mahmfld of Ghazni (1011), near 
which Shahab-ud-din Gbori ws> 
defeated by and subsequently de¬ 
feated Prithvi Raja in 1192. It wu 
the capiul of Harsha (a.d. 606-M7) 
ruling the S.E. portion of the Punjab. 

The Brahmsar or Korukshetra 
Tank. I m. W. of Kamksfactra 
JuBctioa, an oblong sheet of water 
3546 R. in Ungtb. b not only the 
centre of attractioo to pilgrims, but 
also iJie haunt of every kind of wild¬ 
fowl; shooting b prohibited. It b 
surrounded by temples, and ftighit 
of dilapidated steps lead down to the 
water on all sides. As many ns 500.000 
persons have been known to assemble 
here on the occasion of an eclipse of 
the sun. when it is believed tlut the 
waters of all other tanks visit ihb 
one here, so that he who bathes in it 
at the moment of ecli[ise obtains the 
additional merit of bathing in them 
all and washes away the sins of his 
ancestors also. On the W. a causeway 
stretches out to an island where the 
best preserved temple stands. 

The area around, known to Hindus 
as Dharmakshetra, or the Holy Field, 
was the centre of Kuruksbetra, the 
great plain of the Makabharata battle 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas 
(Introd., p. xlO. The plain (70 m. by 
30 m. extends W. to Pebowa and 
KoithaL both sacred places. Kuru- 
kshetra b described in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, and was named Brahmavarts, 
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or lADd of divino Ufcs. “rashioocd 
by Ood and cboien by the Creator." 
On the Sarauti, a mile N. of the town 
and a mik W. of the tank, and all 
round at various distances, are a 
number of sacred sites, some identi* 
tied with places actually mentioned 
in the Sfahabharata. 

The Town is about i m. N. of the 
tank, and beyond it arc extensive 
remains of the Muslim Fort. The chief 
buildini is the white^omed Tomb of 
Shaikh Chilli Jalal (d. 1582). It is an 
octagon of drab-white marble, lighted 
by trcUis-work windows of Aik dc- 
ligtL It stands upon a small octagonal 
platform in the centre of a larger 
square one surrounded by cupolas. 
In the centre of the W. side it a small 
Pivilion with deep caves, which also 
forms a tomb. 

S.W. from here, within a stone’s 
throw, is a small mosque of red 
sandstone (the Lai Masiid), supported 
on eight columns. The carving on the 
Aomea resembles that at Falchpur- 
Sikri. 

Between Tbanesar and Ambala are 
pass^ the Sarsuti (ancient Sara- 
s’vali), Marluinda, and other torrents 
■Sluing from the Siwaliks. and above 
Ambala the Ghaggar or Drishadvati. 

The strip of country included be- 
•"een the Sarsuti and the Ghaggar 
“ ‘The Holy Land" of the Hindu 
faith, the first permanent home of the 
Aryaiu in India, and the spot in 
•hich their rcligioD took shape. 
Hence the sanctity of the waters of 
'he Sarsuti, to which worshippers 
“®tk from all parts of India. 

Jl m. Kaithal is the headquarters 
of the district. The town is situated 
On the ^nk of the Bidkiar lake or 
ojoat, with bathing-places and flighu 
?, During the time of the earlier 

Muslim rulers it »vas a place of some 
“Bporunoe. In 1767 it fell into the 
“•ods of the Sikh Chief Bhai Desu 
^'"^•.•'hose descendants, the Bhais 
or Kaithal. ranked among the most 
Wwerful of the Cis-Sullej Chiefs. 
,‘ha territory came under protection 
« ISM, and lapsed to the British 
<^oveTiuiient in 1843. The ruins of 


the old fort and residence of the 
Kaithal family stand out prominently 
on the high bonk of the lake. 

The civil R.H. con be used with 
the permission of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Kama!. 

At 112 m. is the Markonda river 
bridge. 

123 m. from Delhi, AMBAlJk 
Cantonment junction sution. Ambala 
City and Civil SlathM are 5 m. 
farther N.W. (all. 900 ft.). The im¬ 
portant Cantonments were formed in 
1843; they cover 30 iq. m., and arc 
laid out with good roads and fine 
trees. 

The Race-coarse is on the E. 
Maidan; Paget Park, a favourite 
resort, is on the N. The city is Use 
headquarters of the district and the 
Divisional Commissioner (since 1912). 
It is an important wheat market 

The CaDtaamcnl Clurdi, which is 
in the Gothic style, was consecrated 
in 1857, and is one of the finest in 
India. 

At 144 ro. is the Ghaggar riser 
bridge. Ferry for road transport. 

153 ra. Clundigarh. the new per- 
mamenl capital of E. Punjab, now 
being constructed under the guidance 
of M. Le Corbusier, an eminent French 
architect 

163 m. Kalka station (D.B., R.), 
the terminus of the broad-gauge 
railsvay. 2143 ft. above aea-level. 
Landing ground on Delhi Kalka air 
service. 

A few miles S.E of Kalka Is the 
old Moghul Palace of Pinjor. in 
picturesque gardens, built by Fida 
Khan, foster-brother of Aurangzeb. 

The N.G. mountain railway (1903) 
from Kalka to Simla, 60 m., follows 
the line of the old Tonga Road moat 
of the way: it passes round the W. 
and N. sides of the Jutogh Hill, and 
reaches Simla on the N. side, the 
track being carried to the station on 
the S. face of the Ridge by a tunnel. 
The gradient of nearly half the line 
is I in 33; the curve-radius is 120 ft. 
only; there are three loops below 
Dhanupor and 103 tunnela. 

Seaia ore booked through the 
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Sts lion* Matter, Kalka. Only hand* 
lu(Ka(e can be taken into the car* 
riaget. Rail motors with fixed timings 
also run during the season: no heavy 
luggage allow^. it is wise to put on 
warmer clothing at Barogh whenever 
the upward journey is made in the 
summer. Some people suffer from 
rail sickness and may prefer to 
motor by road; it is chraper and 
quicker. 

21 m. Uharmpur (O.B. good) in the 
former Patiala State. 4900 ft. The 
Consumption Hospital here is due 
to the initiative of Mr Malabari and 
the liberality of the Maharaja. Sution 
for Kasauli (which can also be reached 
from Kalka. 16 m.. by the old Simla 
road, now a bridle*path), Sanawar 
and Sabathu. A good and well- 
graded rood goes up below Sanawar to 

9 m. Kasauli (22 m. from Kalka by 
motor service). A Cantonment and 
convalescent depot on the crest of a 
hill overlooking the Kalka Valley, 
and 6322 ft. above sea*level. The 
views from it are very grand and 
extensive. At Kasauli are the chief 
Pasteur Institute of India and the 
Central Research Institute, and a 
Food Laboratory. 

The bridle*road continues on 
through Kakarhatti, Salrl. and Jmtogk 
(see below) to Simla (41 m.). 

3 m. off. across a dip. the road rises 
to Sanawar, which, however, is not 
quite so hi^ as Kasauli. One of the 
Lawrence Military Schools (started 
1841 and so named after their founder 
Sir Henry Lawrence) was located 
here, the others being at Abu, Murree 
and Ootacamund. There b also a 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

From Dharmpur another road 
leads N. 10 m. to Sabathu (1816) 
between the old tonga and bridle- 
roads. The next station. 

24 m. KuroarhattI (3200 ft.), serves 
the Cantonment of Daediai. The 
railway now passes under the Barogh 
Ridge (the road goes over the lop 
900 ft. higher) by a tunnel of 3736 fl., 
and at Barogh station (3020 ft.) 
clothes may be changed. 

The line runs high above the fine 


valley of the Giri. famous for its 
mahsir fishing, to 

29 m. Solon (H. and O.B.). 4900 ft.; 
East Punjab University, 1947. 

37 m. Kandaghat, the level bu 
fallen to 4698 ft.: station for the 
Patiala summer headquarters, Chail. 
The line then turns N. and ascends 
the slopes high above Sabathu until it 
reaches a level run round to 

33 m. Tara Devi, passing under the 
bold cliffs of that peak. It then winds 
round the W. and N. slopes of iutogh 
Hill, the Tonga Road rising 1300 ft. 
up the S. face, through fine woods 
of pines and rhododendrons, and 
reaches 

36 m. Jotogh. Curving round the 
N. side of the hill the railwray pastes 
Summer Hill, and by a tunnel to 
Simla, 60 m. on S. of the Ridge, j m. 
farther E. is the terminus for goods 
trafiic. 

The hill resort of SIMIA* con¬ 
sists of the lofty (8048 ft.) mounuin 
of Jakko to the E., which is connected 
with Observatory Hill and Prospect 
Hill on the W. by a long ridge. On 
the N. side of Jakko is Elysium Hill, 
so called in compliment to the sisten 
of Lord Auckland, who resided on it 
with their brother. On the S. side 
the long spur of Chhoia Simla, with 
the former summer residence of the 
Governor of the Punjab at Barnes 
Court above, and the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment Secretariat below, leads to 
the stream which drains the aniphi- 
Iheatre formed by the Mahasu range, 
and through the Kasumpti Barar to 
Junga (8 m.). in the former Keonihal 
Stale. , , 

On the S. face of the Ridge (all. 
7186 ft.), where it starts from the 
slope of Jakko, is the main 
and on it are Christ Church, and the 
Town Hall, the Post Office and Tel^ 
graph Office. Above the main road, 
called the Mall, is the Grand Hotel, 
and below are the District Courb 
and westward of them large blocks of 
Government offices, induding the 
former Army General Headquarterv 
near the railway goods terminus. 
Farther on again, on a knoll, art 
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the great pile of Covemmenl olficn 
known at ••Gorton Castle.’• On 
the S. side is a link between the 
Mall and the Tonga Road, and on 
the N. tide are the paths leading to 
Annandale (tee below ). 

Pail the Hotel Cecil, on the S. of 
('haunt Maidan. is PeterhofT Hill, on 
which the original Covemment Home 
itundt, with the Munshi-khana jmt 
helow, the former hot-weather H.Q. 
of the Foreign and Political Depan- 
ment of the Government of India. 
The Mall winds on the N. tide of this 
Hill to Observatory Hill, on which 
■landi the former lummer residence 
of the British Viceroy. It was first 
occupied in 1888 by Lord and Lady 
Dulferin. Below Obiervatory Hill on 
the S. is Boileauganj. and to the W. 
11 Prospect Hill (7140 ft.), with a 
irand view down to Sabathu and 
up to Kasauli; beyond it (3 m.) is 
•luliigh, and N. of it it the spur of 
hummer Hill. There are many 
beautiful walks round Jakko and 
tome of the other hilli; from the 
lop of Jakko, famous for the monkeys 
wluch haunt the temple, there are 
fine views of Chor mountain (10,000 
fL) to the S.E., and of the snows 
»hen the weather is clear. One of the 
prettiest walks leaves the Mall near 
S. approach to the old U.S. Qub 
I which stands over Combermere 
fanne running down the W. face of 
lakko to the S. side of the Ridge), 
•lod winds down the lower slopes of 
the Cbhota Simla spur (on which lie 
the old Brewery and the Ometery) 
*' far as Bishop Cotlon^t school. 
Snowdon, the one-time summer resi¬ 
dence of the Commander-in-chief, 
the Walker Hospital and the Mayo 
Orphanage, arc on the Mall on the 
"■ of Jakko, and the Convent 
•thools are situated at the S.E. 
'Ofner. Elysium Hill runs N. through 
•he Lakkar Bazar. 

The land upon which Simla stands 
•as retained by the British at the 
“ose of the Gurkha War (1814-16). 
*hen most of the surrounding dis- 
“W was given or restored to variom 
States. Lieutenant Ross erected the 


first residence, a thatched wooden 
cottage, in 1819. His successor. 
Lieutenant Kennedy, in 1822 built 
a permanent house.' and in 1826 
Simla became a settlement. In 1827 
Lord Amherst spent some months 
at Kennedy House, and from 1828 
Simla grew in favour with Europeans. 
It was ceded by Patiala in 1830. From 
1863 until the last War Simla was the 
summer capital of the Government 
of India. It has since served as the 
capital of E. Punjab pending the 
construction of Chandigarh. 

The distances at Simla, taken from 
Christ Church, arc — Round Jakko, 
S m.; Boileauganj, 2) m.; to the end 
of Chhota Simla, 2 m.; round Elysium 
Hill. 2i m. 

Anoandale is a fairly extensive 
artificial terrace, in a valley 1200 ft. 
below the Ridge on the N. The Kact- 
course surrounds it. and it contains 
Gardens and a Cricket Ground and 
some very fine deodar-trees. W. again 
of Annandale is the Glcsi, a catchment 
area and Bird Sanctuary, 

.Masbobra and Mahasn (S m. and 
8 m. from Simla) arc pleasant placet 
for a quiet holiday. Inquiries may 
be made from Simla about accommo¬ 
dation. as conditions are changing. 
8 m. beyond Mashobra is Natdera, a 
fine wo^ of deodars with a pictur¬ 
esque timber temple from which a 
glimpse of the Sutlej may be obtained 
3000 ft. below. Round the temple at 
Naldera lies the old golf-course. 

A magnificent view of the snows 
E. of Kulu is obtained from Narfcanda 
(9600 ft.) and from the Bhkgi Forest 
beyond it. The stages of the route, 
each (except Mahasu) with a D.B., 
are at follows: — 


Nane of Succ 

1 

M. 

Abova Sm* 
krcl 

1 Mohatu from Simla 


:>aiO ft. ' 

Fagu 

IS 


TlMoe. 

17 

7700 „ 

Matiana « 

Sd 

77X0 „ , 

Narkanda 

99 

BSOO „ 

KoCfarh • « 

40 

•CiOO a. 


' Sir Edward Buck*! 4>'Haia, Fmt mnd 
Prasral tlind cd., 1M&). Dujr be ccnaulicd. 
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Three tnarche* up the Sutlej Valley 
from Ntrkanda U Rampur, from 
which the line wool used in Rampur 
ckadars used to come. 70 m. beyond 
Rampur is Cbini. E. of which two 
routes crossing the Sbipki and 
Sholarang Passes lead to the upper¬ 
most course of the Sutlej and Cartok 
(14,200 n.) high. The track has been 
improved, aitd ia a fairly passable 
route for trade with Tibet. 

The control of the Simla Hill Sutes 
was transferred to the Government 
of India from the Government of the 
Punjab in 1936, and they have now 
been integrated to form a centrally 
controlled unit styled Himachal 
Pradesh. 

A sutement of the rales of hire 
authorised in the case of Government 
transport on the pnncipal routes 
within the Simla District may be 
obtained at the Culchcrry. 

On the HlndkslathTibti Road, from 
Simla to Rampur and on to Shipki. 
the stages are as follows (5 m. or less 
arc half a stage; 6 m. or more ore 
one suge);— 


Simla to Kufri (P.W.D., R.H.) 
Kutri lo Kafu . 

pa*u to Tbeof , • 

Thcog to Mitiana (D.W . 
Miiiana to NarkamU (D B.i 
Narkanda to i, 

Kocgarh to Niiat (P.W.D., ttH.I 
Ntrat lo Rampur „ 

Rampur to Cfaora „ 

Goora to Harahan ,, 

Sarahan to Taranda „ 

Taranda to Paunda „ 

Paunda to Nachar „ 

Nachar to Wanglu m 

Wanatu lo Umi „ 

L'mi to Rotii n 

Rogi lo Panel •• 

Panel to Rarans „ . 

Rarane to janei (P.W.D., R.H>) 

lanet to Kanam 

Kanam to Siaau 

Siaata to Poo • • . 

Poo to Namjna ... 
Nanieia to Sbipki 


.Mitaa. 

8 

4 

6 

11 

11 

10 

10 

11 

7 

10 

14 

i 

& 

t 

10 

10 

10 

8 
7 

10 

10 

10 

II 

10 


There are other routes which can be 
taken, viz.—<>) Narkanda to Daran- 
gfaati, 7 stages, 74 m.; (2) Narkanda 
to Luri Bridge, ti stages. 10 m,; 
P) Simla to Rampur. 9 stages 2 half- 


suges. 96 m. (ria Kotkhai and 
Jubbal); (4) Fagu to Rohru, 13 stages 
and I half-stage. 129 m. (ria Mand- 
hoi): (S) Simla to Luri, S stages 3 half- 
stages. 49 m.; (6) Simla to Kalka. 

3 stages. 38 m.; (7) Simla to Kalka 
(via Kasauli), 3 stages I half-stage, 
43 m.: (8) Simla to NaUgarh, 7 suges 

4 half-stages, 34 m.; (9) Simla to 
Bilaspur, 3 suges 2 balf-suges. 30 m.; 
( 10) Bilaspur to Kalka. 7 stages, 67 ro. 

R.Hs. or U.Bs. are not available 
at all the places on these routes. 
The official statement should be 
studied before storting in case of 
alterations. 

Another route from Simla to Mus- 
soorie, 131 m., used to be a favourite 
excursion in the bills. The following 
itinerary has been supplied by one 
who has uken it:— 

Simla to Mussoorie (151 m.) 

Miles. Feet. 

Sbnls(7000ri.)toFtau(D.B.) U 8200 
Fsau to Ssinj (B.) . • 8 4400 

Sstnj to Kotkhai (U.) . . ISl 6000 

KoiUiai to Jubbal (Rdl.) . 14 6000 

Jubbal to Arskol (F.B.) . 17 3660 

Arakot to Tiuni (r.B.) , . 9 3000 

Tiuni to Kaihun (F.B.) \ *9} 

Kathian to Mundali (F.B.J • 12 8200 

.Mundab to Ueoban (F.B.) . 12 0000 

Deoban to Cbakrata (DJt.) . 6 6900 

(lo bungalow) 
Chakralato Chuiani, or Cbaurani 

Pani (D.B.) . . 0 7200 

Churanl Pani to Lakbanr 

(D.B.) . . . . 12 3700 

Laahwar to Muaaooria (p.279) 16 6600 

Hie present equipment of these 
bungalows should however be ascer¬ 
tained by local enquiry before set¬ 
ting out on this expedition. In the 
Forest Bungalows there are generally 
only bods and other furniture for two 
persons; so camp-beds, etc., should be 
uken if the party consists of more 
than two. 

The road is passable for riding- 
ponies all the way. Mules for transport 
are obuinabic through the Mule 
Contractor at Simla. Printed rates 
can be seen at the Cutcherry, where 
alto application for permission to 
occupy the bungalows at Sain] and 
Jubbid should be made, if this is 
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required. Leave to occupy F.Ba. al 
Arakot, Tiuni, Kathian. Mundali. 
OeotNin. mutt be obcaioed from the 
DivUiotuI Forest Officer. Chakrala. 

A number of routes from Simla, in 
the neighbourhood, to Kashmir and 
in the Himalayas, will be found in 
Appendix III of Sir E. Buck's Simla, 
Pan and Prrsent. with useful "Hints 
to Travellers in the Himalayas and 
Simla Hills," but as conditions have 
changed greatly since the publication 
of that book, all details about rates 
and accommodation should be 
checked. 

(6) Delhi to Anrilsar ria Ghazlabad 

On leaving Delhi Central Station: 

The line crosses the Jumna by a 
bridge of 12 spans of 293 ft, with 
a roadway beneath. 4 m. Dettil- 
.Shahdara. 4| m. S. of this and near 
Patparganj is the field of the Battle 
of Delhi, in which General Lake de¬ 
feated the Mahrattas under M. Bour- 
quien on 11th September 1803. An 
obelisk on the spot commemorates 
the officers who fell in the engage¬ 
ment. 

N.G. ry., Shahdara, 92 m. N. to 
Saharanpur (p. 264). 

13 m. Ghiuiabad Junction. From 
■his point the main line of the former 
East Indian Railway runs S.E. to 
Allahabad and Calcutta (Route 17), 
while another line runs E. to 
.Moradabad (lOO m.) (Route 16). 
crossing the Ganges canal and the 
Canges at Garmukhtesar (59 m.). 

42 m. from Delhi, Mecriil city 
station. (By road, 42 m. to Delhi; 
81 m. to AUgorb; 14 m. to Sardhana; 
65 m. to Roorkee; 32 m. to Bagpat, 
on the Jumna.) 

45 m. .Mccnii Cantonment (D.B.) 
(combined pop. in 1951, 240.860) 
was the scene of the outbreak of 
mutiny of t))e Bengal army (on 
Sunday, lOth May 1857). 

The military station is very exten¬ 
sive, measuring 3i m. from the railway 
on the W. to the police lines on the 
E.. traversed by the Mall, and 3 m. 
from where the Bulandshahr Road, 
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on the S., leaves the station, to the 
end of Church Street. 

St John's Church, completed 1821, 
in (he Italian style, was (he first 
Church erected in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces of India. There are tablets in 
it to a great number of British officers 
who were killed in action or died in 
Upper India. 

The large Ceaetrry, which lies to 
the N.W. of the Church, is divided 
into two parts—(lie new being 
marked by crosses and English tombs, 
the old by cupolas and pyramids. A 
pillar, 50 R. high, was erected to Sir 
R. RoUo Gillespie, who subdued the 
mutiny at Vellore (p. 410) and fell in 
the Gurkha War. Sir D. Ochterlony, 
who joined the Bengal Army in 1777 
and died in 1825, after 48 years* 
continuous residence in Indio, is also 
buried here. 

The site of the old Central Jail (now 
abolisbed) is occupied by (he Victoria 
Park. A 12-bole golf-coune is 3 m. 
N.E. of Meerut on (ho Bijnor rood. 

Temples. — The Sta-aJ Khund, com¬ 
monly called by Europeans the 
"Monkey Tank." filled by water 
from the Ganges CanaL lies W. of 
Victoria Park. It was constructed by 
Jowahir Mai, a wealthy merchant, in 
1714. There are numerous small 
temples, dharmsalas and tail pillars 
on its banks. The Bateiwar Satk 
Ttmpit is the oldest in the District, 
and dates from before the Muslim 
invasion. The Darga of .Makhdum 
Shah Wilayat, standing near the 
Collector's office, is said to have been 
built by Shahabu-d-din Ghori. The 
Darga of Shah /V is a fine structure of 
red sandstone, erected in 1628 by 
Nor Jahan. in memory of a pious 
fakir of that name. The Jand Maijid 
is said to have been built in 1019 by 
Hasan Mabdi, Warir of Mahmud 
Ghamavi, and was repaired by 
Humayun. The Makbara of Solar 
Masa-ud Ghazi is supposed to have 
been built by Kutb-ud-din Aibok in 
1191. There are two large Imambaras 
—one near the Kamboli Gate and 
another in the Zabidi Mahalla—an 
'Idgak on the Delhi Road, built in 
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1600. and a mosque built by Nawab 
Khairandcsh Khan in the ^raiganj. 
Besidci these there are 62 mosques 
and 60 temples of no particular 
interest. 

Before reaching Sardbana the 
Canges Canal, made by Sir Proby 
Caotky. is crossed. It is about 200 ft. 
wide here. At seven falls there arc 
electric power stations. 

52 m. Danrala station for SanUuiia 
(D.B.), connected with Walter Rein¬ 
hardt, of Walloon origin, known os 
Samru. or Sombre, from bis swarthy 
complexion, who came out to India 
in the French service, about 1750. 
He became leader of a band of 
European deserters and sepoys, whom 
he brought to an unusual state of 
discipline; and be joiiKd oik Gregory 
(Gurgin). an Armenian, who was 
high in the favour of Mir Kasim.* 
the Nawab of Bengal. After the fall 
of Monghyr (p. 303) he did his 
emplo>'cr the base service of putting 
to death, on 6th October 1763. 60 
English and 100 other prisoners, who 
had ton collected at Patna (p. 4S). 
He joined the Bharat pur Chief (1765). 
but (1773) went over to Najaf Khan 
of Delhi, from whom be received a 
grant of the Pargana of Sardhana as 
an outpost against tbe Sikhs. He 
died at Agra in 1778. 

Hh Bcgam. originally a Kashmir 
dancing-girl, was recognised as hit 
widow, and succeeded to his domains. 
She b^ame a Roman Catholic in 
1784 and married a FreiKh ad¬ 
venturer named Le Vaistoult (1792). 
who, having shown bimidf incom¬ 
petent, was induced to commit 
suicide The revolt which be had 
caused was quelled by tbe aid of the 
Irish adventurer, George Thomas. 
On tbe death (1802) of 2^faryab 
Khan, legitimate son of Samru, the 
Bcgam gave his daughter in marriage 
to Colonel Dyce. her manager; and 
their son, David Ochtcriony Oyee 
Sombre, whom she adopted, married 
in 1840 the Hon. Mary Jervis, 

' Mir Kaum died a benu tn Delhi, his 
lad shawl beina sold to iKtray hia funeral 
eapeiwea. 


daughter of the second Viscount St 
Vincent, afterwards Lady Forester. 
.Sardhacu came under British pro¬ 
tection in 1805 and lapsed to the 
East India Company upon the 
Begam's death in 1836. 

E. of the town is a modem English 
mansion, built 1834, and called the 
Palace, with a grand Bight of steps 
at the entrance. It stands in a garden 
of 50 acres, and is commonly known 
as the Kothi Dilkuaha. The house was 
told in 1893 to the Roman Catholic 
Mission at Agra for use as a School 
and Orphanage. At Government 
House. Allahabad (p. 38). are por¬ 
traits of tbe Bcgam in tier old age 
(by W. Melville of Delhi) end of 
Dyce Sombre wearing a papal decor¬ 
ation; also pictures of the Bcgam 
presenting a chalice to the clergy at 
Sardluma and of General Allard, a 
French cavalry oflicer who fought at 
Waterloo and. entering the service 
of Ranjit Singh in 1822. died at 
Peshawar in 1839. Other pictures 
from the collection arc in the Indian 
Institute at Oxford. 

The R.C. Cathedral, built by the 
Begam Samru, is outside the town 
on the S. It stands in an enclosure 
surrounded by an ornamental wall. 
By the side entrance, on the right, 
is the Begam's white marble monu¬ 
ment. made at Rome. Close by is 
the R.C. College, which was once 
tbe Begam's own residence. It is 
intended for the instruction of Indian 
priests, and was endowed by tbe 
Begam. 

79 m. Miuaffamagar (D.B.K.). 

Him. from Delhi, rle Ghazubad, 
is Saharaaptir Junction station (R.. 
D.B.). Pop. 148.116 in 1951. alt. 
797 ft.; a railway colohy. From 
Saharanpur the Oudh-Tirbut section 
of the Northern Ry. runt S.E. to 
Lucknow and Beruires (Route 16). 
Passengers change here for Dehra 
Dun and Mussoorie (vie Lbaksar 
Junction) and also for Nainl Tal (rfn 
Bareilly Junction and Kathgodam). 
Saharanpur is, by road. 42 m. from 
Dehra Dun, and 77 m. to Chakrata. 

The town was founded in tbe reign 
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of .Vtuhamnud Tughlaq about 1340, 
and named from Shah Haran Chuhti, 
whose ahrine h still much visited by 
Muslims and Hindus also. It was a 
favourite place of summer resort of 
the .Moghul court. In the reign of 
Shah Jahan a royal hunting-seat, 
called Badshah Mahal, was built by 
Ali Mardan Khan, the projector of the 
Eastern Juima Canal, never of much 
utility till the District came under 
British rulc.whcn Sir P. Caulley (1802- 
1871) reconstructed it. and sirtce then 
cultivation has spread on every side. 

In 1814 Saharanpur was the base 
of Kollo Gillespie for the Gurkha 
War. There is an Anglican as well as 
an American Presbyterian Church, 
and a mission from that body. An old 
Rohilla fort, Ghansgarh, was built by 
Najib Khan Amir ul Amara, granted 
a jagir in 1757. A handsome modem 
mosque has been erected on the plan 
of the Jami Masjid at Delhi. 

The Gotcmoieot Botanical Gardcu 
attained their centenary in 1917. 
Many valuable plants have been 
acclimatised as well as a large num¬ 
ber of English vegetable seeds, which 
together with flower seeds are pro¬ 
duced in large quantities for sale to 
the public. Fruit-trees are propagated 
and distributed throughout India, 
and the gardens contain a valuable 
collection of fruit trees. Near the E. 
gale is the fruit garden known as the 
Alsi Bagh. The Garden Superinten¬ 
dent’s otBce is near the pot nursery. 
There are also a Hindu temple and 
wells in the gardens, and the S.E. 
gate leads to tome sori monuments 
and chhaltrli. 

At Nojli near Saharanpur, was 
a tower whence the Trigonometrical 
Survey of the Himalayas was ca- 
tended north in 1835. The snowy 
peaks add much sublimity to the 
view to the N. 

At 125 m.. near Kalanaur, the 
3umna river bridge has seven spans 
of 200 n., and at 151 m. the Markanda 
river is crossed (rail and road bridge). 

The railway then crosses the water¬ 
shed of the Indus and Ganges rivers. 
900 f). above sea-level. 


164 m. from Delhi, *ia Ghaziabad, 
and 123 m. via Panipat. is Ambala 
Cantonment station (p. 259), beyond 
which the Ghaggar river is cnMScd. 
The mileages below are given Ha 
Panipat. 

141 m. Rajpmra Junction (D.B.). 
From here a branch line runs S.W. 
108 m.. to Bhatinda, past Patiala, 
16 m.. and Nabha, 32 m., the chief 
towms of former States of the tame 
names, which, with find, formed the 
three Phulkian States of the Malwai 
Sikhs, who lie S. of the Sutlej, the 
Manjha Sikhs occupying the Bari 
Doab across that river. AU three 
States, when threatened by Ranjil 
Singh in 1806. sought British pro¬ 
tection, which was afforded by the 
Treaty of Amritsar (1809). They 
rendered great assistance during the 
Mutiny of 1857, and received acces¬ 
sions of territory. 

Patiala was the capital of the most 
important of the former Punjab 
States, and is now the headquarters 
of PEPSU, or the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union, covering an 
area of 10,099 sq. m. The Palaces of 
the Maharaja in the Baradari Gardens 
and at Moti Bagh. the Mohindar 
College, the Fort (Museum), the 
Temple of Mabakali and Rajeswari. 
and King Edward Memorial are the 
chief building The Clinical Research 
Laboratory is an Antirabic Centre. 
There are fine cricket and polo 
grounds and a sports stadium. 

Jiad was the second of the Phulkian 
States. The town of that name it on 
the Delhi-Bhatinda-Ferozcpore line 
(p. 275), but the capital of the state 
was Sangrur. on the Ludhiana-Jakhal 
Railway (p. 267). its principal build¬ 
ings are the Diwan Khano, the Bara- 
dari, the State Library and Victoria 
Golden Jubilee Hospital: also a D.B. 

The third of the Phulkian States 
was Nabha (D.B.K.), whose chief 
town of that name is on the same 
branch line as Patiala. 

From Nabha the tine runt W. to 
Bhatinda (p. 275), and is crossed at 
Dhuri by the line from Ludhiana 
(sec p. 267) to Jakhal. 
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I5« m. from Delhi, na P«nipat and 
Ambala, is Sirhiod Junction, a name 
formerly applied to a very extensive 
tract, which included the Ambala 
District and the Stales of Patiala, 
Jind and Nabha. In Cunningham’s 
Afchaeologlcul Stirvey (ii. 205) a very 
interesting account of it will be found. 
Many Afghans of Shah Shuja's family 
while in exile and other Muslims of 
note arc buried here. It is mentioned 
by Ferishta as the most ^tern 
possession of the Brahman Kings of 
Kabul. After the conquest by Mah¬ 
mud of Ghami it became the frontier 
town of the Muslims, whence its 
name of Sirhind, or Sar-i-hind. 
"Frontier of Hind.” In 1191 it was 
taken by Shahab-ud-din Ghori, and 
besieged by Rai Pilhora (Prithvi 
Raja) for thirteen months. 

The fon (built by Sher Shah Sur) 
formed a quadrilateral with Bhatirula, 
Hanumangarh and Hissar. Humayun 
recovered India by defeating Sikander 
Shah here (1555). Between 1556 and 
1707 Sirhind was one of the most 
flourishing cities of the Moghul 
Empire. Heaps of brick ruins sur¬ 
round the old city. In 1709 the city 
was plundered by the Sikh Chief 
Banda, who put the Moghul governor, 
Wazir Khan, to death in revenge for 
the murder of Guru Govind’s mother 
and children. Banda was taken and 
executed in 1715. In revenge, in 
December 1763, Sirhind was uken 
and totally destroyed by the Sikhs. 

The finest and oldest building is the 
Tooib of Mir Miraa. This is of stone, 
and is surmounted by a large central 
dome on an octagonal base, with a 
snuller dome at each of the four 
comers on a square base, generally 
resembling tomta at Delhi. The dead 
walls are relieved by quarts of blue 
enamelled tiles. This tomb b a 
specimen of the later Pathan archi¬ 
tecture. The IjirgesI Tomb » a plain 
brick building, attributed to S^yid 
Khan Pathan. with a central dome 
of 40 n. diameter. On another red 
brick building, attributed to KMoJa 
Khan, the dome is 36 ft in diameter 
outside. This building te probably of 


the 15th century. An octagonal Tomb 
of Pirbaadl NaksbwaU (or the 
painter), on open arches, is sur¬ 
mount^ by the pear-shaped dome 
of the Moghul period. The body of 
the building b profusely covered with 
paintinp of flowers, and the roof 
with glazed tiles, arranged so that 
the mclonlike divbions of the dome 
are marked by dark blue lines, and 
the intervals are filled by coloured 
tiles laid herring-bone fashion, begin¬ 
ning with yellowish pale green at the 
top, and ending with dark green at 
the bottom. The only mosque worth 
mentioning it that of Sadan Kasai, 
to the N. of the present town. The 
centre space b covered by a dome 
45 ft. in diameter. The HavrU or 
mansion of Salabat Beg. perhaps the 
largest specimen of domestic archi¬ 
tecture of the Moghul Empire, con- 
sUts of two great brick structures, 
60 ft. square and about 80 ft. high, 
connected by hi^ dead walls. The 
great Saral of the Moghul Emperors 
b to the S.E. of the city. It b now 
used as a public audience-hall by the 
Patiala authorities, and b called the 
Amkhas. 

Beyond Sirhind at Doraha the 
railway crosses the Great Sirhind 
Canal. It ukes off from the Sutlej at 
Rupar, and. passing through Lud¬ 
hiana and Patiala, eventually irrigates 
the S. half of the Ferozepore Dbtrict. 
At Ropar, which b the terminus of 
a branch line, 33 m. from Sirhind, 
Lord Wm. Bentinck had a frunous 
meeting with Maharaja Rinjit Singh 
in October 1831, and which led to an 
alliance. 

194 m. Ladhianafpop. 1951, 148,931) 
(D.B.K.), headquarters of a District, 
on the S. bank of the Sutlej. 8 m. 
from the present bed of the river. It 
U a great grain market, and the chief 
centre in the Province for hosiery and 
silk nuteriab. The Fort bet to the 
N.W. of the city, and under it b a 
Shrine of Piri-i-Dastgir, or Abdul 
Kadir Gilani. The Fort b now o<^' 
pied by the Government Hosiery 
Institute. 

Ludhiana was founded (1480) by 
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two Shahzadu of the Lodi family. In 
1809, following the Treaty of Am- 
riuar with Ranjit Sin^, Colonel 
Ochterlony occupied it ai Political 
Agent for the Ci*-Sutlej States, and 
from 1834 to 1854 the town was a 
military station. Shah Shuja, eapelled 
from Afghanistan, resided here 1816- 
1833 and again 1834-38. Three of the 
great battles of the First Sikh War 
were fought between Ludhiana and 
Feroxeporc—viz. Mudki, Ferorcshah. 
and Atiwal. The first two are noticed 
at p. 276. Aliwal lies 16 m. W. of 
Ludhiana. In the battle here Sir Harry 
Smith defeated a body of Sikhs under 
Sirdar Ranjodb Singh. An Obelisk 
bears the inscription, “Aliwal, 26th 
January 1846,” repeated m Persian 
and Gurmukhi. 

The Church and Publle Gardens are 
to the S. of the city. An old cemetery 
dates from 1809. There has been an 
American Presbyterian Mission here 
since 1840. The N. India School of 
Medicine trains Indian Women as 
sub-assistant surgeons. Ludhiana is an 
important junction on the Northern 
Ry. for the three lines—Main Line. 
Ludhiana - Ferozepore Cantonment 
(p. 276) (77 m.). and Ludhiana-Dhuri- 
Jakhal-Hissar (131 m.). 

27 m. from Ludhiana on the Jakhal 
branch is Makr Koila, the chief town 
of a former Muslim State. 

49 m. on the same braiKh line is 
Sangmr, the chief town of the former 
Jind Slate (p. 265). 

202 m. Phillaur, beyond the Sutlej, 
crossed by a bridge of 5133 fl., built 
for the railway, but now used for the 
Grand Trunk Road. 

229 m. Jallaodar Cantonment 
station (D.B.K.). Branch. 24 m., to 
Hoshiarpur, headquarters of a Divi¬ 
sion and District (1846). The city 
(station 3 m. N.) had a pop. in 1951 
of 168,816. Anciently it was the 
capital of the kingdom of Jalandlur, 
or Trigarta, which, after the invasion 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, survived in 
the Hill Sute of Kan^ (sec p. 272). 
Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim of 
the 7th century a.d.. describes the 


town as 2 m. in circuit; now two 
ancient Tanks are all that are left of 
this. Under the Moghul Empire it 
formed the capital of the country 
between the Sutlej and the Biis. 
Pending the constructioo of Chandi¬ 
garh the East Punjab Government 
considered locating their capital there, 
but Simla was found more convenient. 
The modem city consists of a cluster 
of wards, each formerly surrounded by 
a wall. IlKre is a line Sami built in 
1857 by Shaikh Karam Bakhsh. a 
former Subadar. 

12 m. from Jullundur City Junction, 
on a line which runs through LohUn 
Khas to Ferozepore Cantonment 
Junction (40 m.), is KapurthaU, 
the chief town of a former Sikh State, 
which can also be reached by road 
15 m. N.W. from Jullundur Oty. 
Its Ruler was also one of the 
largest talukdars (landholders) in 
Oudh. 

The Jalaukhana Palace is in the 
French Renaissance style. A sword 
of Jassa Singh, a legendary ancestor, 
is in the Treasury. 

249 m. to 252 m. Between Dhllwan 
and BUs, the river Bias is crossed. 

278 m. AMRITSAR Junction 
(D.B.K., about J m. W. of the city) 
may be visited by road from Lahore. 
A branch line goes N.E. 67 m. to 
Pathankot for Dalhousie, and Kash¬ 
mir (see p. 270). Another braiKh line 
goes S. to Tam Taran and Kasur 
(56 ra.). A third rons N. to Narowal, 
45 m. (for Sialkot. 84 m., and Jammu) 
and gives access to the Sikh shrines 
at Kartarpur and Dera Biba Niiuk 
(p. 270). 

Amritsar, a city with a pop. (1951) 
of 320.465, is the religious capital 
of the Sikhs, founded in 1577 by Ram 
Das, 4lb Gum of the Sikhs, upon a 
site granted by the Emperor Akbar 
around a sacred tank, from which the 
city takes its name. “Pool of Nectar.” 
Ahmad Shah Durani destroyed it in 
1761. blew up the temple, and defiled 
the shrines; it was rebuilt in 1764. 
After Ahmad Shah's retirement the 
city was divided amongst the various 
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Sikb Chiefs, (o each of whom wu 
Msisned a separate ward; but it 
gradually passed into the power of the 
Bbangi Misl. who remained supreme 
till 1802. In that year Ranjit Singh 
seized it, and rooM the great shrine 
with sheets of copper gilt; hence H 
was called the Golden Temple. He 
also built in 1805-09 on the S.W. the 
Fort of Govindgarh in order to over¬ 
awe the pilgrims, and surrounded 
the city with a massive wall, the 
greater part of which has been 
demolished. 

The manufactures for which Am¬ 
ritsar is most famous are those of 
Pashmina, silk, and carpets. (Pash- 
mina is the name of any fabric made 
from the fine wool of a breed of goats 
found in and beyond the Himalayas.) 
Poshminas are either plain self- 
coloured cloths made in lengths, or 
woven into plain or embroidered 
shawls, some of which are known as 
Rampur chadars. There is a Govern¬ 
ment Weaving Factory. The manu¬ 
facture of silk piece-gt^i. gold and 
silver thread, ribbon, spangles, etc., 
for embroidery, is still carried on. 
Ivory carving is practised, chiefly 
confined to combs, paper-knives, 
card-cases, and toys, and copper 
repouss6 dishes are made. TIk 
materials for these manufactures are 
brought from all parts of Central 
Asia, and the merchants—Kashmiris, 
Afghans. Nepalese, Bokhariots, Balu¬ 
chis, Persians. Turcomans, Tibetans, 
Yarkandis, and others—may be seen 
in their lutional and highly pictur¬ 
esque costumes. Besides raw materials 
th^ bring specimens of their own 
natioiul manufactures and em¬ 
broideries. Amritsar is also a depot 
for the Central Asian markets. 

The city has twelve gates, of which 
the only old one is that on the N. 
facing the Rambagh. The direct road 
S. from the railway station to the 
Golden Temple in the centre passes 
two tiKsdern Narah and several small 
mosques, and finally, through a deep 
archway in the centre of the municip^ 
buildings, enters the Kaisarbagb, 
where stands a white marble statue 


of the Queen-Empress Victoria. 
Opposite the statue is the Saragarhi 
Memorial erected by the Indian Army 
to the memory of the small detach¬ 
ment of Sikh soldiers who fell, in 
1897, defending the fort of Saragarhi 
on the Somana Ridge, N.W.F., 
against overwhelming odds.' 

At the entrance to the temple rises 
the Clocfc Tower. The road E. from 
the Clock Tower leads to the Jallian- 
wala Bagh of unhappy memory. 
Martial law had been proclaimed in 
Amritsar in April 1919 because of an 
outbreak of rioliog and murder, and 
all assembly prohibited by proclama¬ 
tion. Neve^eless in spite of this a 
large crowd had assembled in the 
garden, and many casualties occurred 
when it was dispersed by armed force. 

European visitors to the temple 
remove their shoes and ate supplied 
with clean socks to wear over their 
own socks or stockings. The Sacred 
Tank is surrounded by a tessellated 
pavement of white marble 24 fl. 
broad, with ribs of black and brown, 
brought from Jaipur. It is a square 
of 510 ft. each way. The buildinp 
around it are called Bungahs, and ore 
the hostels of various persons and 
village communities who come to 
worship. To the N.W. of the tank 
is the Akal Takht Sahib (see p. 269). 
with a gill dome. In the N.E. is the 
white bungah of the Chiefs of Patiala 
and Nabha, and beyond, to the E.. 
are two pillars called the Ramgarhia 
Minors. A local guide by Sirdar 
Sundar Singh gives details. 'Hte Com¬ 
mittee of managensent, under the 
Sikh Gurdwaras Act, employs an 
English-speaking guide who meets 
visitors at the Clock Tower. Rules to 
be observed are painted on a board 
itear the main entrance—the Darshan 
(viewpoint) Darwaza. Beneath the 
arch is a .Memorial of the part taken 
by the 35th Sikhs in tiK Chitral 
Eap^ition (1897). Here shoes must 
be discarded. 

The Golden Temple, called by Sikhs 
and Hindus the Oarbar Sahib, or the 

■ See p. sot. 
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Hannaiulir, sUinJa in tbc ccnue of 
Ihc Unk on ■ pUtfonn approached 
from the W. ude by a white marble 
cauwway 204 n. long, flanked on 
either side by nine gilded lamps, 
bacepi for the lower part of the walls, 
which are of white marble, the whole 
of the building is encased in gilded 
copper, inscribed with verses from 
the Cranih SakJb, written very clearly 
in the Punjabi character. It is entered 
by doorways on three sides, with 
doors plated with silver flnely 
wrought. The walls are richly gilded 
and painted with representations of 
flowers, etc. On the E. side is seated 
the high priest, either reading from 
a copy of the Crantk SaAib (the 
original is kept here) on an ottoman 
before him or waving a ckauri over 
It, whilst pilgrims throw olTcrings 
into a sheet spread in the middle of 
the floor, and then taking their places 
around it, sit down and join in chant¬ 
ing verses of the sacred volume to the 
muuc of stringed instruments. On 
the roof is a small decorated Shish 
Mahal. or pavilion, with a curved 
roof in Chinese style. The brooms 
kept to sweep it out are made of 
peacocks’ fcaihers. 

Returning to the gateway, which 
has doon covered with massive silver 
plates, a staircase will be found to 
lead up to the Treasury. Permission 
•o visit must be obtained from the 
(’resident, Darbar Sahib Committee. 
This place has thirty-one pillars or 
poles of silver 9 ft. long and 4| in. 
in diameter, and four large ones. In 
the chest are kept three gilt maces, a 
bajika, two diaiirlM, all with gilt 
handles, a canopy, weighing 10 lb. 
of pure gold, set with emeralds, 
rubies and diamonds, a pendant of 
fold, a coloured plan of the temple, 
and a magnificent diadem of dia- 
rnonds with strings of pearl pendants, 
which used to be worn by Nau Nihol 
^gh, grandson of Ranjit Singh. 
There is also a tort of gilt arch 6 ft. 
high. All these are used when the 
(traaik is carried in procession. On 
the W. side of the small square facing 
the gateway is the Akal Takhl, with 


a gill dome. This name is applied to 
the supreme religious council. This 
temple was built in the lime of Aryan, 
the Hfth Guru. A low staircase leads 
to a room with a projecting window. 
In the room is a gill ark. and a sword 
is taken out and shown. It is a falchion 
4 ft. long and widening towards the 
end. said to be the sword of Guru 
Han Govind; a mace alto it shown, 
which was wielded by one of the 
Gurus. In the ark are alto the vessels 
for the im'tialion of new members 
into the Sikh brotherhood. 

The Temple Carden, Guru ka 
Bagh, is on the S. side of the en¬ 
closure. It is 30 acres in extent, and 
contains pomegranate, orange, and 
other fruit trees, a tank called 
Kaulsar, and several small pavilions. 
At the S. end of the garden is the 
Baba Atal Tower. The lower room Is 
richly painted with frescoes repre¬ 
senting scenes from the life of Guru 
Nanak. A slaiicase leads up to seven 
galleries; there is then a wooden 
ladder which ascends to an eighth; 
the entire height of the building is 
131 ft. This tower is dedicated to 
Atal Rai, the younger son of Guru 
Har Govind, who is said to have been 
reproved by his father for raising the 
snake-bitten child of a widow to life, 
on the ground that supernatural 
powers ought to be displayed in 
purity of doctrine and holiness of 
life, and not in miracles. Thereupon 
Atal Rai said that as a life was re¬ 
quired and he had withheld one, be 
would yield up his own, and so lay 
down and died (1628). 

Outside the Temple enclosure on 
tbc E. are Ihc lofty plain Ramgarhia 
Minari. The one to the N. may be 
ascended. At the top there is a good 
view to the N.W. taking in a white 
temple to Siva at the extremity of the 
city, built by Sardar Tcj Singh. To the 
N.E.. at 1 m. off. St Paul's Church 
is seen peeping out among woods. 
Govindgarh Fort appears to the S.W. 

The return journey may be made by 
the Rambagh Cate N. of the city. 
To the left is tbc mosque of Muham¬ 
mad Jan, with throe white domes and 
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tlendcf miaarcu. Farther to the N. 
ii the 'Idgah; and close to it if the 
mofqvie of Khan Muhammad. In 
front of the gate, and just across the 
railway, are the pretty Rambagb 
Public Cardens which are about 
40 acres in extent, enclosed by Ranjit 
Singh. In the centre is a pavilion in 
which Ranjit Singh used to stay. 
Before entering the gardens the Ci^ 
Hospital is passed. 

The Fort of Gotiadgarh is a short 
distance to the S.W. of the city. It 
wras completed by Ranjit Singh in 
tS09, the fortifications being traced 
by the French officers in his service. 
Such names as Ronde dc I'Est may 
be seen on the walls. 

There are Anglican (St Paul’s) and 
Roman Catholic Churches in the 
Civil Station, and several missionary 
institutions. 2} m. W. of Amritsar 
station, on the Grand Trunk Road, 
is the Khalsa College, which was 
founded in 1882. This is the National 
College for Sikhs and it is affili¬ 
ated to the E. Punjab University 
in Aru and Science. It has a 
large staff, and accommodates about 
7(X) students, some of whom are 
residents in the College hostels. The 
other educational institutions in the 
station are:—the Medical College: 
the Government High School: the 
Muslim Anglo-Oriental High Scluiot: 
the Hindu Sabha High School: the 
Pandit Baij Nath High School: the 
Oayanand Anglo-Vedic High School: 
and the Government Clerical and 
Commercial SchooL There is a 
Government Hospital under the 
charge of a Civil Surgeon, and a 
Municipal Hospital as well as several 
dispensaries and health centres. The 
dty is provided with a good water- 
supply with a sewage-disposal scheme. 
An Electric Transforming station, in 
connection with the Uhl River in¬ 
stallation. supplies electricity. The 
principal fairs held are at the Baisakhi 
festival in April, of Guru ^an Singh 
in June, and at the Diwali festival in 
November. They gradually came to 
be utUised for the buying and telling 
of agricultural stock. 


15 m. to the S. of Amritsar it Tara 
Taraa (D.B.). a place very holy to the 
Sikhs, through which a tine runt to 
Patti (formerly to Kasur). 

The Temple (Europeans arc ad¬ 
mitted) and Tower are situated on the 
E. side of a magnificent tank, filled 
with water from the Bari Doab Canal, 
made by Maharaja RAnjit Singh when 
he built the temple. The lower room 
of the temple has been handsomely 
painted with representations of trees, 
while the outside walb have paintings 
of gods aiul goddesses. The room hat 
a corridor round it. on the S. side of 
which is the Cranth, enveloped in silk 
WTappers, and fanned by an official 
with a ekaiui. The temple was the 
residence of the Guru Arjan, and a 
older than Amritsar: it has no writ¬ 
ings on the walls. There is a small 
pavilion with open sides on the roof. 
The tank it said to possess miraculous 
powers to cure any lepers who can 
swim across it. At its N. comer is a 
tower built by Nau Nihal Singh. 
The neighbourhood is famous at 
the stronghold of the Manjha Sikhs, 
and a great recruiting-ground for 
the army. 

34 m. N. of Amritsar on a branch 
line is the town of Dent Baba Nanak, 
where the celebrated Sikh Guru. Baba 
Ninak, lived and preached. The 
temple here is well worth a visit. 

At 36 m. it the Ravi river. 

The railway line from Amritsar to 
Lahore crosses the boundary of 
Pakistan, but trains from India have 
their present terminus at Atari (383 m. 
from Delhi). It is hoped, however, 
that a through service will shortly be 
resurted. 

Amritur to Palhankot, for Jammu and 

Kaihmir, and for Dalhoutle, ike 

Kangra VaUtjr, Mandi, and Kulu. 

At Amritsar passengers for Jammu 
and Kashmir, and for Dalhousie, 
Chamba. Kangra. and Oharmsala 
take the Amrilsar-Pathankot branch 
line. 

45 m. from Amritsar, on this branch 
Gurdaspnr (D.B.K.), headquarters of 
a district. 
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1$ m. W. from Gurdupur, and 
connected by rood, is KaUnaiir (Dis¬ 
trict Board R.H.), where is a monu¬ 
ment to mark the place where Akbar 
was proclaimed Emperor. The Jhulna 
Mahal is an arched wall 40 ft. long 
and 10 ft. high which sways under a 
person lilting on it, like an elephant. 

67 m. Pathankoi junction (R., O.B.. 
and R.H.). 8 m. to the N., on the 
high bank of the River RaW, is the 
piclureKjue Shahpur Kandi Fort, 
dating back to the 16th century, with 
a R.H. in one of the old towers. The 
Rajas of Pathan often rebelled agaiiut 
the Mo^ul Emperors. Driven back 
ID the hills, they settled at Nurpur, 
but still rctaiti^ the clan name 
Pathanias. 

(i) Kouu to Jammu and Kojhmir. 

Since partition and the interruption 
at the frontier of the railway between 
Siaikot and Jammu, a new road and 
rail connection has been opened up 
between Paihankot and Jammu, a 
distance of about 60 m. 

Jaauoa (D.B.K., alt. 1127 ft.) is 
the capital of the Jammu province 
of the Jammu and ICashmir State, and 
was formerly the winter headquarters 
of the Maharaja. 

The Old P^ace at Janunu, to the 
N.E. of the dty, is entered by a large 
irregular quadrangle, on the right 
Mile of w hich is a vast reception-room, 
fhe veranda of the small reception- 
room overlooks the Tawi River. 

W, of the city is a temple covered 
with plates of copper-gill. The Prince 
of Wales College commemorates a 
visit of George V in 1905, before be 
became King. Close by. to the E.^ 
IS the old parade ground, with the 
hospital and college to the S.E. The 
Gumir Galeway gives access to the 
River Tawi by a flight of dressed 
Slone steps. A road leads to the Stale 
R.H., in the S.E. comer of the city. 
2 m. S. of this gate is a firte garden 
belonging to the Maharaja- 

The Banihal route to Kashmir 
starts here (see p. 527J. The Ram- 
nagar Palace belonging to the Maha¬ 
tma is on a high bluff on the River 
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Tawi where the Mahargja Hari Singh 
road leaves Jammu town. 

(iO Kouu to Dalhoutle, the Kaufra 

ValUy, Standi and Kulu. 

From Pathankoi motor-cars and 
lorries proceed direct to Dalbooslt, 
52 m.. or the jouriMy can be broken 
at Dunera, 28 m.. where there is a 
D.B. Motor service!s) also from 
Pathankoi to Palampur, 78 m., for 
Kulu. via Cuggal; and from Guggal 
to O^rmsala Cant. 

A narrow-gauge railway. 102 m., 
whose construction involved some 
difficult work, runs through the 
Kangra Valley from Pathankoi to 
Nagrola. At 53 m. is the Dhundni 
tunnel, 250 ft. long; the pilgrim track 
between Kangra and Jawala Mukhi 
winds along the hillside here, about 
200 ft. above the railway track. At 
57 m. is the Daulaipur tunnel. 1000 ft. 
in length. At 59 m. is Kangra station, 
which is separated from the town 
(p. 272) by a gigantic cleft in the hills; 
and just beyond is the bridge over 
the Reond Khad river. Large mtlas 
are held at these places and also at 
Palampur (p. 272) and Dharmula. 

Dalhoiisie (D.B.K.). all. 6678 ft., 
is a bill station and sanatorium, with 
a Cantonment at Bakloh (5500 ft.). 
From Dalhousie a visit may be paid 
to Chamba (D.B.), the chief town of 
a former Hill-^jput Sute. The 
scenery b very firte, especially between 
Dalhousie and Chamba (20 m. dis¬ 
tant acroH the Ravi), where the 
summer road passes at an average 
height of 8100 ft. for 6 m. throu^ 
one of the most beautiful forests in 
the world. At 11 m. from Dalhousie. 
9 m. from Chamba, is the "Marg.” 
or green open space of the hamlet of 
Kbajiar (6400 ft., D.B. and R.H.), a 
circle of green sward having a peri¬ 
meter of I m., with a lake in the 
middie, in the midst of cedar forests, 
under the slopes of Dain Kund 
(9160 ft.), from the summit of which 
a semi-circle of snow-capped heights 
b to be seen. The lower or winter 
road b 21 m. (Chil, 12 m.. and 9 m. 
to Chamba; no motor service.) 
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The Chimba Stale, now part of 
Himachal Pradesh, comprise* the 
Upper Ravi and part of the Chenab 
Valley. It was under Sikh rule from 
ISIO to I84«). Chomba U a most 
Italian-looking town, on a plateau 
about 400 ft above the river, with old 
temples, well worth teeing: it it lit 
by electricity, with electric fans in all 
public buildings. An interesting col* 
lection of antiquitiei it on view in 
the Museum, founded by the Raja 
Sir Bhuri Singh in 1908 and named 
after him (///ajrrro/e<f Caialogur, by 
Dr Vogel. Calculu, 1909). On the N. 
end of the Sfaldait (here called 
Chaugan) it the hospital named after 
Raja Sham Singh (d. 1904). and on 
the other end the old Residency u^ 
for the accommodation of diitin* 
guithed visitor*. Opposite the Museum 
are the Presbyterian Church and the 
Mittion Houte of the Church of 
Scotland. 

Chamba. being situated in the 
Ravi Vall^. is very bol from June 
to August. 

From Chamba road* branch off to 
Kashmir, to Pangi (over the Sach 
Pass) to Brahmaur. and on to 
Chamba Lahoul. and Kulu Laboul. 
There are D.Bs. at Khajiar (closed 
for tome months in the winter) and 
at Chamba. Travelleri detiring infor¬ 
mation should apply to the Assistant- 
Commissioner. Dalhousie. 

Dharmsala (D.B.K.), alt. 7185 ft., 
founded 1855. is reached (56 m.) by 
a motor road from Kangra. At 
Nurpur (ancient fort, with ruined 
temple). Kotla (29 m.). and Shahpur 
(40 m.). there are D.Bs. The new Civil 
Station of Dharmsala. erected since 
the earthquake of 1905 on the site 
of the old Cantonment, at a height of 
about 4500 ft., it reached at 56 m. 
Thence the motor road lead* to the 
upper station, which ties at an ele¬ 
vation of about 5500 ft. This is in the 
midst of fine forest trees, and over¬ 
shadowed by the great rock wall of 
the Dhiula Dhar. which rues to 
16.000 ft. Above this, at Dharmkot 
(about 7000 ft.), are the summer 
quarter* of the American United 


Presbyterian Mission. In the centre 
of the upper station is the rebuilt 
Church of St John in the Wilderness, 
which, with the entire station, was 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1905. 
Above the upper station one of the 
main spurs of the Himalayas rises 
steeply to a height of 16,000 ft. to 
17,(100 ft. The great granite moun¬ 
tains appear almost to overhang the 
station, while the view S.E., S. and 
S.W., over the Kangra Valley and 
the ^waliks and intervening foot¬ 
hills, is one of extreme beauty. 

Kangra (D.B.K., alt. 2500 ft.), 
anciently known as Nsgarkot or 
Bhawan, occupies a hill overlooking 
the Banganga torrent. The name 
Kangra properly belongs to the 
ancient Rajput fort, which crowns 
a precipitous rock, rising sheer above 
the Banganga, and dominates the 
whole surrounding valley. The temple 
of Devi Vajresri. on the N., and the 
fort were destroyed in the 1905 earth¬ 
quake: the temple bos been rebuilt. 
This temple is mentioned in Ferishu's 
account of the fourth invasion of 
India by Sultan Mahmud, in l(X>8, 
who sacked it, and again, in 1360, 
it was plundered by the Emperor 
Firoz Tughlaq. The headquarter* of 
the District were removed from 
Kangra to Dharmsala in 1855. 

28 m. E. of Kangra is Palampur, 
centre of the Kangra tea plantations. 
9 m. E. again are the interesting 
temple* of Baijnatb, with two inscrip- 
tions in the Savada character, giving 
the date 1204, and a statue of the 
Jain Mahavira. By road, 21 m. S.E. 
of Kangra. is the famous temple of 
Jawala-Mukhl. picturesquely built 
up against a rocky cliff, from a cleft 
in which an inflammable gas issue*. 
Thb b one of the most popular 
Hindu shrines in N. Indu, and the 
autumn fair b largely attended. The 
late Punjab Oovemment purchased 
a large estate at Palampur for the 
purpose of establishing a health 
retort; March and April are the best 
months for the Kangra Valley. 

There b a motor-road (Voro the 
rail-head of the narrow-gauge railway 
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at Nacrota (JaKindamasar) to Mandl 
(33 m.). capital of the fonncr State o( 
that name. There U a great Hydro- 
Electric installation in the Uhl river 
valjey, dam 220 (1., tunnel 3 m. long, 
which supplies power to towns in 
S. India. The power station is at 
Jsgindamagar. 

From Mandi a motor road runs 
into the Kulu valley, an important 
fruit-growing district. The suh- 
divisional headquarters which used 
to be at Nagar were removed in 1948 
to Sullanpnr (D.B.K.). 44 m. from 
Mindi. now generally known as 
Kulu town. This is the principal 
village in the Kulu Valley, the 
upper part of the Biis Volley up 
to the Rohiang Pass. The Chiefs, 
of whom the Rai of Rupi is the 
representative, had their residence 
here before the country was acquired 
(1839) by the Sikhs, from whom the 
British Government took it over. 

At Sultanpur is the temple of 
Raghunath (another name for Ram 
ChLidra), which w-as built by Raja 
iagat Singh of Kulu. who was 
a contemporary of Aurangzeb. On 
the occasion of the Dasahra festival 
(see p. xlv) all the idols of the 
valley are brought to Sultanpur to 
do homage to Raghunath. 

At Bjjaura, 9 m. S. from Sultanpur, 
(here is a storte temple, dedicated to 
Siva, with very fine carvings. Three 
nichn in the outer wall contain bas- 
reliefs representing Ganesh, Vishnu, 
and Parvati staying the demons. On 
both sides of the entrance are figures 
of the river goddesses Ganga (the 
Canges) and Yamuna (the Jumna) 
(see Archatoloflcal Surrey Report for 
1909-10). 

Nagar is one nuirch N. of Sultanpur. 
and Manali, where the motor road 
ends, is 2 marches. Thence Kothi. I 
march (8,000 ft.) through the lovely 
scenery of the Upper Biis valley to 
the Rohiang Pass (13.200 ft.) into 
Lahaul. 

At Manali is the wood-carved 
temple of the goddess Marimba, or 
Huma Devi, once the patron goddess 
of the Kulu Valley. 


There used to be good small-game 
shooting in Kulu in the wdnter, and the 
country holds bear (red and black), 
ibex, burrhel, thar, and ghoral; as well 
os iMpards. ThcM and black bear 
were regarded as vermin, and a reward 
was given for each one destroyed. To 
shoot big game other than vermin, a 
licence must be procured from the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Kulu. The 
number of licences b strictly limited, 
as b also the number of head that 
may be shot by a licence-holder. The 
licences cover the whole of Kulu, 
Sarij, Lahaul, Spiti and Bara Ban- 
gihal. There b often difficulty in 
getting labour and supplies: travellers 
and spiortsmen should give ample 
notice of their visit to the Sub- 
divisional Officer, Kulu, who can give 
them detailed information regarding 
supplies, prices, rates of coolie hire, 
etc. Much trouble b saved by travel¬ 
ling with mules to carry luggage, and 
on no account should travellers who 
have entered the country with mules 
dismiss them there, unless they are 
making a long stay. The Kulu Valley 
b famous for its fruit orchards, where 
the finest apples and pears are grown 
for export to the plains of India and 
as far as Aden, Ceylon and Burma. 
The Kulu streams have been stocked 
with trout. There b a hatchery at 
Nagar, and trout now breed in the 
Biis and its main tribuury the 
Parbatti. Fishing b good. Licences arc 
issued by the Subdivisional Officer. 
Kulu, for Rs. 20 per month, ai^ Rs. 
30 for the season. Dry-fly fishing is, 
however, practically impossible during 
the rains, when the river b muddy. 

Before the construction of the 
motor-road from Mandi, Kulu was 
accessible from Polampur, and from 
Simla rla Narkanda (p. 261.). but 
these routes have since been aban¬ 
doned. The stages were as shown 
below, and there were small bunga¬ 
lows at each stopping-place, but it b 
not known whether these have been 
maintained. 
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(I) Marchis from Palampur to Sultanpvr 


From 

To 

Country. 

OiMioce. 

Pftlampur 

BaiiruUh 

UcMiulattnc. 

Mflca. 

9 

Baiifiach 

Dbdu 

Dreary. 

13 

Dbclu 

Jhatingri 

Flat and then rapid aacenf. 

14 

JlMtinRii 

Had want 

Craaa valley. 

IS 

BMiwsni 

Karaan 

Croaa valley and then croaa 
Bhubu Paaa (MsO fi.). 

i: 

Kmun 

Subaniwr 

Steep deacenc. 

8 


(2) Marchu from Narkanoa to Sultanpur 


Flora 

To 

Height 

above 

Sea- 

level. 

Country. 

Diaiancc. 

Nariuod* 

Lohri 

Feel 

ssoo 

D«k«im of 8600 ft. in 

MUca. 

ISI 

Lobri 

Aai 

4100 

Ciora Sull*i (by bridfc), 
mdual itcKofM for 6 m. and 
caay aacaiM for 8 | m. 

in’ik 

Ani 

KhaiMc 

6900 

Sirni aacaot. Craaa Jalori paaa 
aa 10,570 ft. 

9 

Khan4c 

Sboia 

6800 

Cloaed by mow 3 mtba. every 

7 

Sh<4o 

BooMf 

5000 

Oracan all iba my. 

10| 

B«ij4r 

I4rii 

3100 

Grand locRaa of BiAi, Sanii 
and Tinhan rarafa; daaccnl 
nroriy all tba way. 

'is 

LttH 

Baiaura 

3000 

Up Biia River gradual ascent* 

11 

Beiaura 

Sultanpur 

3004 

Gradual aacent up Bt4a Rim. 

9 
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(r) Drihi lo BbalioiU aod 
Fcnurpore 

The line lo Bhalmda was opened 
in 1897. 

44 m. Kotauk Junction (D.B.K.); 
headquarters of a District (1824), was 
a border town between the Sikh and 
Maratha powers and fell into the 
hands of various chieOains. Muslin 
turbans interwoven with golden and 
silver thread are made here. Branch 
line to Panipat Junction (p. 256). 

79 m. from Delhi, Jind, junction 
for a branch. 44 m. to Panipal (p. 256) 

100 m. Narwaaa. junction. 54 m. 
to Kurukshetra (p. 258). 

124 m. Jakhal, junction for the 
broad-gauge line running. 131 m., 
from Hissar to Ludhiaiu (p. 267). 

185 m. Bhalinda Junction (old 
name, Bikramgarh). Broad-gauge 
lines E. lo Patial^ Rajpura and 
Ambala. Metre-gauge lines run S. to 
Bikaiser and also to Hissar and Rewari 
(p. 184). There is a fort. Govindgarfa, 
built by Sher Shah with walls 118 (1. 
high, seen from the railway, but the 
tosm contains only the shriiK of 
Baha Raian, a Mu^m saint, who is 
said lo have been a Hindu consrerted 
lo Islam in the reign of Shahab-iid-din 
Ghori (r. 1200), and yet is believed 
lo have lived in the days of the 
Prophet. 

On the metre-gauge line. 187 m. 
S. lo Rewari, are the following 
stations: 

47 m. Sirsa station (D.B.K.), said 
to have been founded by Raja Saras 
about the middle of the sixth century. 
It was formerly well known as Saras* 
vali. The ruins of old Sirsa lie to the 
S.W. A great cattle fair b held here 
in August and September, at which 
30,000 bead of cattle are olTered for 
ule. 98 m. Hisaar station (R.. D.B.). 
junction of three railway tines. A 
branch of the IV. Jumma Canal, made 
by the Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
to irrigate his hunting-seal at tfab 
place, was restored by the British in 
1826, The dly aod the fort on the W. 
•We of it were founded in 1354 by 


the Emperor Firoz Shah, who made 
it bb favourite hunting-seat. Lying 
on the main track from Multan to 
Delhi, it becante a place of imporunce 
of which there are only buried remains 
now besides the old walls and gates. 
Within the limits of the original fort 
are the ruins of a Muslim building, 
the Gujari Mahal, constructed of 
Jain remains: and in the present 
citadel enclowre are the Emperor 
Firoz Shah's Lai and Mosque, and 
remains of an old palace. E. of the 
dty b a fine stone building called the 
Jahaz, or Ship, from its shape. It was 
used as a workshop of the W. Junma 
Caiud, but b now a protected monu¬ 
ment. A largo cattle fair b held at 
Hissar twice a year. Hariaiu cattle are 
exported largely to Calcutta. S. and 
W, of the dty there b a Government 
cattlc*farm (Bir). with an estate of 
60 sq. m. for pasturage. The District 
of Hissar borders on the arid tract of 
Rajpulana, aod the average rainfall 
being only 10 in., the country b subject 
to periodic famines. In 1939 the cattle 
were in danger of extinction. The 
Chagtor. svilh scant verdure along its 
banks, winds through the N. of the 
district. 

113 m. Hand station (D.B.). on the 
W. Jumna CanaL founded in the 
eighth century by Anangpal Tomar, 
King of Delhi, and long the capiul of 
Hariaoa. There are ruins of an ancient 
citadel and some remains of gate¬ 
ways, and a high brick wall, with 
bastions and loopholes. In 1798 the 
famous sailor-adventurer, George 
Thomas, fixed bb headquarters at 
Hansi, but was driven out in 1802. 
In 1803 Britbb rule was established. 
The famous Colonel Skinner, who 
raised the regiment known as Skinner's 
Horse, died here in 1841. 

At Tosham (D.B.). 23 m. S.W., are 
some ancient inscriptions. They are 
cut in the rock half the way up the 
hill near a tank much visited by 
pilgrims who come from great db- 
lanccs to the yearly fair there. Tosham 
b about 9 m. from Bawani Khera rail¬ 
way station, which b 17 m. frqm 

135 m. Bhiwaai station (R.H.)^ 
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formerly ■ great market for all North 
Rajputana. On the main line 211 m. 
from Delhi is Kot Kapura (R.), in 
Faridkol State, junction for a metre- 
gauge line, which rum 50 m. W. from 
Kot Kapura to Fazllka Junction. 
The town has a considerable trade 
in grain, and a flne market known as 
the “Biknim” Mandi. 

219 m. from Delhi it FarMkot town 
(R.H.), chief town of the former 
Sikh State of that name. Chaudhri 
Kapura founded the Faridkot house 
in the middle of the 16th century, ^ 
his grandson. Sardar Hamir Sing, 
became independent a century later, 
having add^ considerably to the 
family possessions. Ranjit Singh took 
possession of the State in 1809, but 
agreed to relinquisb it by the Treaty 
of Amritsar. For services rendered 
during the first Sikh war the Faridkot 
Ruler received the title of Raja and a 
grant of territory. The town, which 
lies 20 m. S. of Fcrozeporc, has a 
considerable trade in grain. The chief 
places of interest are—a fort built 
about 700 years a^ by Raja Mokulsi, 
a Rajput, in the time of Bawa Farid- 
ud-din, a saint, who gave it his name, 
and the Davies Model Agricultural 
Farm and farmer's house. 239 m. 
from Delhi is Ferozeporr Cantonirtent 
JuiKtion (R.. D.B.). lying midway 
between the Cantonment proper and 
the City. The fort is I m. W. of Can¬ 
tonment sution. It was rebuilt in 
1858 and greatly strengthened in 1887. 
The railway passes between the City 
and the Fon; and the Grand Trunk 
Road between the Fort and the 
Cantonment. 

The city was founded in the time 
of Firoz Shah of Delhi. 1351-1387. 
When H lapsed from the Sikhs to the 
British in 1835 it was in a declining 
state, but through the exertiom of 
Sir Henry Lawrence and hit suc¬ 
cessors it has increased to its present 
importance as a market of raw pro¬ 
duce, much of which is due to the 
Sirhind Canal, extended to the Dis¬ 
trict in 1882. and the inundation 
catuls along the Sutlej, inaugurated 
by Ctrfonel Grey, in the years 1874-78. 


The main streeu are wide and well 
paved, while a circular road which 
girdles the wall is lined by the gardens 
of wealthy residents. 

A memorial was erected in 1933 to 
the Sikh garrison of Saragarhi on the 
Orakzai Samana range (p. 505), which 
fell to a man defending the post in 
1897. 

In the cemetery on the Grand 
Trunk Road to Ludhiana lie many 
distinguished soldiers, amongst them 
Major George Broadfoot, C.B., 
Govcmor-General's Agent, N.W. 
Frontier, General Sale, and General 
Dick. 

The three great battlefields of the 
First Sikh War, fought by Sir Hugh 
Gough, can be visited from this 
point. Plain obelisks have been 
erected on each. Modki (18th Decem¬ 
ber 1845) lies 17 m. to the S.E.; 
Fcrozrshahl21stand22nd December). 
1 1 m. E.. and on the railway to Lud¬ 
hiana and 8 m. from Mudki; and 
Sofaraon (lOlh February 1846) 22 nr. 
N.E. Mudki and Ferozeshah are 
accessible by motor to within li m. 
and j m. respectively. To reach 
Sobraon requires a 5-m. ride across 
country from Mallanwala Khas 
station on the Jullundur line. 

Until partition in 1947 the railway 
line to Kasur and Lahore crossed the 
Sutlej by the Kaisar-i-Hind bridge, 
but now the Sutlej is the boundary 
between Pakistan and India and 
Ferozeporc is the terminus of the 
railway. Below Ferozepore on the 
Sutlej at Suleimanke (56 m.), Islam 
(138 m.), and Panjnad farther dovm 
still are the headworks of the various 
irrigation projects based on the river. 
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SAHARANPUR by the Oudh aod 
Rohiikhand Section of the North¬ 
ern Ry., through Roorkec to 
fl) lJuksar Junction for liardwar, 
Dehra Dun, Musaoorie, Lan- 
dour and Chakrata; 
thence through Moradabod and Ram- 
pur to 

(2) ilarelily Junction for Kalb- 
Kodam, Naiai Tal, Almora, 
and Kanikbet: 

thence to LUCKNOW and on to 
Benares by (a) Kae Bareli and Per- 
labgarh (mail route) and (6) F>/a- 
bad, Aiodhya, Jaunpur and Mo^iul- 
urai. 

Saharanpur Junction (tec p. 264) b 
JO m. from Ambala Cantonment 
<p. 2S9) and Him. from Delhi tUt 
Ghariabad and Meerut (Route IS). 
Saharanpur b the junction for the 
Oudh and Rohiikhand section of the 
Northern Ry., which runs S.E, to 
Lucknow (322 m.) and thence by the 
North-Eastern Ry. (S09 m.) to 
Benares and (S20 m.) to Moghulsarai. 
where it connects with the main and 
Grand Chord lines to Calcutta 
(Route 2). 

A motor service runs to Dehra 
Hun (p. 278) in 2i hours. 

22 m. from Saharanpur b Roorkee 
iRurkl) station (D.B.). It b 42 m. by 
road to Dehra Don, 65 m. to Meerut, 
32 m. to Muzaffamagar, 19 m. to 
Hardwar. Roorkee stands on an 
aniAcul ridge of canal spoil over¬ 
looking the Solani river. Up to 1845 
a mud-built village, it is now the 
headquarters of the Ganges Canal 
workshops, and the Bengal Centre, 
Corps of Engineeis. 

The Thomason Civil Engineering 
College b named after a former Lieut.- 
Govemor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and was founded in 1847. 


The students are partly young officers 
of the Indian Engineers, partly 
civilians. It has Urge Uboratories. 
The library has more than 30,(XX) 
volumes avaiUble to the public under 
certain restrictions. 

30 m.. bridge over the Solani river. 
An aqueduct carries the Ganges 
Canal. 

33 m. IJiaksar Junction. A branch 
line from here (opened I9(XI) runs N. 
to Hardwar and Dehra Dun. giving 
access to the hill suiions of Mussoorie. 
Landour and (Thakrata. 

(I) Uutktar Junction to Hardwar and 
Dehra Dun {for Mussoorie) 

17 m. from Lhaksar, Hardwar or 
Amarut station (D.B.; height above 
sea-level 1024 ft.) b situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, at the 
southern base of the Siwalik range, 
at the mouth of a gorge. As the canal 
bank is closed by locked gates at 
internals, the key should be obtained 
from the caruU office. The Ganges 
here divides into several channels be¬ 
tween Urge bUnds. many of which 
are above high Bood-water. One of 
these channeb commences about 
2} m. above Hardwar. and flows by 
it, and by Mayapur and Kankhal, 
rejoining the parent stream. 

The Ganges canal system com- 
nsenccs at Hardwar. water being 
taken from between Mayapur and 
Kankhal on the west bank. The 
Bhimgoda headworks control the 
supply of water. 

Hardwar b a town of great anti¬ 
quity, and has bortK many names. It 
was originatly known as KapiU, or 
GupiU, from the sage Gupila. who 
paued a long period here in religious 
austerities at a spot still called KapiU 
Sthana. 

The Chinese pdgrim Hiuen Tsang 
visited a city which he calU Mo-Yu- 
Lo, which General Cunningham 
identifled with Mayapur. a little S. 
of the modem Hardwar.* Timur 
sacked the place in January 1399. 

• For ib« •ncimi hiwory of Hintwar. 
•«« ArdunL Rtp., L 831. 
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The n»fne Hardwar. “Door of Hari 
or Vishnu.” probably doei not date 
further back than 1400. 

The great object of attraction b 
the temple of Dakihetwara (see below) 
and the adjoining bathing ghat. Thu 
ghat, which is known as Hari-ke 
eharan, has its name from the charan 
or footprint of Hart (Viihnu) im¬ 
pressed on a stone kt into the upper 
wall, which b an object of great 
veneration at the annual gathering. 
Each pilgrim struggles to be first to 
plunge into the pool after the pro¬ 
pitious moment hat arrived, and 
stringent police regulations are re¬ 
quired to prevent many fatalities. In 
1819. Oovemment built the present 
enlarged ghat of 60 ttcpi 100 ft. wide. 
The cleansing from all sins is sup- 
po^ to result from bathing in the 
Ganges here. The great assemblage of 
pilgrims Ukes place on the 1st of 
Baisakh (April-May). the day on 
which the Ganges b said to have first 
appeared, and when the Hindu solar 
year begins. Photography should not 
be attempted. 

Every twelfth year, the planet 
Jupiter being in Aquarius and the 
sun entering Aries, a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs, called a Kumbh-mela. 
Thb festival b celebrated in turn in 
AUahabad (p. 38). Nasik (p. 30). or 
Ujjain (p. 122): at intervals of three 
years. Riots and bloody fighu used 
to be common; in 1760, on the last 
day of bathing (lOth April), the rival 
mobs of the Gosain aitd Bairagi sccu 
had a battle, in which many perished. 
The Kumbh-mtlas now pass off quietly 
on the whole, although 500.000 may 
be present on the great bathing day; 
elaborate railway, lighting and sani¬ 
tary arrangements are made. 

Congodintra b celebrated in the 
Puranas as the scene of Daksha’s 
sacrifice, to which he neglected to 
invite Siva, the husband of hb 
daughter Sati. Sati attended the 
sacrifice in spite of Siva’s warning 
not to do so. and was so shocked at 
her father's disrespect that she went 
to the bank of the Ganges, and by 
her own splendour consumed ber 
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body. Enraged at Sati’s death, Siva 
produced Vira-Bhadra, who cut off 
Daksha’s head and threw it in the 
fire. Siva restored Daksha to life, 
but as hb head had been consumed, 
repbeed it with that of a goat or 
ram. The spot where Daksha is sup¬ 
posed to have prepared his sacrifice 
b now marked by the Temple of 
Dakikesveira, a form of Siva. It b at 
the S. end of Kankhal. 2i m. below 
the bathing ghat Around the temple 
arc several smaller ortes of no interest. 

There are three old lemplei at 
Hardwar —to Narayana-shila, to 
Maya-devi. and to Bhairava. The 
Temple of Narayana-thUa b made of 
bricks, 9\ in. square and 2i in. thick, 
and is plastered on the outside. The 
Temple of Maya-de*i General Cun¬ 
ningham thou^t to be 10th or 11th 
century. Maya-devi is a three-headed 
and four-armed female in the act of 
killing a prostrate figure; in one 
hand b a discus, in arwther what 
resembles a human bead, and in a 
third a trident. Close by b a squatting 
figure with eight arms, which must 
be Siva, and outside the temple b the 
bull Nandi. Outside the Temple of 
Sarrratuik b a sUtoe of Buddha 
under the Bodhitree accompanied by 
two standing and two flying figures. 
On the pedesul b a wheel, with a 
lion on either side. It is in the middle 
of the bazar. From Hardwar many 
pilgrims proceed to visit the shrine of 
Kedamatb. a name of Siva, and that 
of Badrinath. on the Tibetan bor^r. 
far up in the Himalayas; also Rishi 
Kesh (14 m.): motors available. Rbhi 
Kesh b 6 m. from Rbhi Kesh station 
(15 m.) on a short branch line from 
Hardwar. Aeroplane service to |*'P**’ 
koti in li hours, weather permitting. 
To Lachman Jhula b a 2-m. walk. 

49 m. from Lhaksar Dehra Don 
(or Doon) b the headquarters of the 
Dehra Dun District and the railhead 
for Mussooric. By road Dehra Dun 
is 58 m. to Chakrata (D.B.). 14 m. to 
Mussooric, 31 m. to Hardwar. At 
Kabi. 32 m. from Dehra Dun. on the 
Chakrata Road, near the D.B.. on 
the right bank of the Jumna, b the 
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Kalii itone, inicnbed with an edict 
of Atoka. 

Dehra it prettily situated in the 
midst of a mountain valley 2282 ft. 
above tea-level. It was founded by 
Guru Ram Rai (below). Hit temple 
is on the pattern of the mausoleum of 
the Emperor iahanpr at Shahdara. 
Research is carried on at a Forest 
Institute (1914). an AfricultunU In¬ 
stitute, and a Laboratory of the 
Archaeological Chemist. There are 
tix Muteumt. 

In March 1922 a public tchooL 
known at the Royal Indian Military 
CoHege, was inaugurated for boys 
desirous of a military career. This was 
followed in December 1932 by the 
opening of the Irtdian Miliury 
Academy, now styled the National 
Defence Academy, which combines 
the functions of Woolwich imd Sand¬ 
hurst. Doon Court it a residence of 
the President. The place is also the 
headquarters of his Bodyguard. 
Dehra has a large community of 
pensioners. Lakshman Park is the 
residence of His Holiness Shri 
Mahant Lakshman Das. 

In the earliest ages of Hindu legend 
Dehra Dun formed part of a region 
known as Kcdarkhattd. the abode of 
Siva, from whom also the Siwalik 
Hills are called. Here Rama and his 
brother are said to have done penance 
for killing Ravana. and the five Pan- 
davas stopped on Oseir way to the 
snowy range where they immolated 
thcmKlves. 

Authentic history begins in the 
17th century, when Ram Rai was 
driven from the Punjab and the Sikh 
Guruship on account of doubts as to 
his legitimacy. In 1757 Najib-ud- 
daula. Governor of Saharanpur. 
occupied the Dun. but be died in 
1770, when the country was swept by 
various invaders, last of all the 
Gurkhas. At the end of the Gurkha 
War, in ISIS, the Treaty of Sagauli 
ceded the country to the British, who 
had easily occupied Dehra, and taken 
the strong hill fortress of Kalonga 
(5 m.) after a gallant defence, in 
which Sir RoUo Gillespie (p. 411) 


was killed. The approach to Mus- 
soorie from Dehra b by way of 
Rajpur (7 m.), a large village (3000 
ft.). The journey b made by motor¬ 
car or lorry to a point abMt 2 m. 
from the Mussoorie Library. Road 
toll b payable. At Jharipanl there b 
water and a baur; and here, at an 
elevation of 5000 ft., the residential 
area begins. 

4 m. MuaMXirie (alt. 6570 ft.) b 
situated upon an outer range of the 
Himalayas, which lie to the N. of 
Dehra Dun. The hill rises in the form 
of a horseshoe gradually ascending 
to the centre, and enclt^ng in the 
hollow a number of ridges. Ridges 
also run down from the back of the 
hill to the valley in which flows a 
tributary of the Jumna; between the 
ridges N. and S. are deep, wooded 
gorges. The S. view from Mussoorie 
b over the valley of the Dun and 
across the Siwalik HiUs to the plains; 
the view towards the N. b bounded 
by the peaks of the snowy Cbor 
range with the Bhandarpoonah peak. 
The hills towards the i, which are 
exposed to the prevailing winds, are 
nearly bare. To the N., however, not 
far below the ridge, trees are plentiful. 
They are principally oak, rhodo¬ 
dendron and fir. In sheltered places 
apricots, apples, pears and cherries 
flourish, tog^hcr with many English 
annual and perennial plants. Muv 
soorie b a very popular hot weather 
reson. The first hydro-electric sution 
was installed in 1909. There are many 
schools in Mussoorie. also the Wyn- 
berg Homes for the Anglo-Indian 
community, started in 1893. 

Landoor b a little to the E. of 
Mussoorie, connected with it by a 
narrow spur. The Hill b about 900 ft. 
above the average of the Mussoorie 
ridge. The bouses and barracks are 
built upon the ascending slope of the 
spur and upon the precipitous slopes 
of the ridge. 

There b a good road from Mus¬ 
soorie (148 m.) to Simla Ha Chakrata, 
a hill station 7000 ft. above the sea. 
in the centre of the tract called Jaunsar 
Bawar (21 m.). There are forest R.Hs. 
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at moat halts, bat tents, food and 
servants should be taken. The 
number of marches b twelve. The 
highest point crossed b the Pate- 
malla Mountain (9368 A.). 33 m. from 
Simla. Motor cars can be hired for 
the journey from Dehra Dun to 
Chakrata (58 m.). 

A/o/n Line from LMakiar Junction to 
Barelllx Junction 

37 m. from Saharanpur is the Ban- 
gangs bridge, and at 43 m. the Ganges 
bridge. 

59 m. from Saharanpur, on the 
main line, b Najibabad, founded by 
Najib-ud-dauln. a Rohilla chief, who 
was prominent in Delhi from 1761-70. 
His grandson was the infamous 
Ghubm Kadir (see p. 235). Branch 
to Bijnor (23 m.). and another to 
Kotduota (15 m.. D.B.), whence by 
road (26 m.) to the hill station (5828 
n.) of Lanidownt (D.B.), the former 
home of the Garwhal Rifles. Motor 
services by lorry in 3 hours daily 
from Kotdwara. 

73 m. Nagina station ID.B.), noted 
for its work in ebony. It b 19 m. by 
road from Bijnor. Motor lorries and 
ekkas are generally available. Bijnor 
(D.B.K.) b 3 m. from the Ganges. 
The Brahmanical threads l/aneo) 
made here have acquired a general 
reputation. 

120 m. from Saharanpur b Mora- 
dabad Junction (W. rooms; good 
D.B.. 2 m.). Branch tines of the 
Northern Ry.; (o) lOO m. to Delhi, 
rio Hapur (junction for Meerut, 
p. 263). and Ghaziabad, crossing the 
Ganges at Garhmuktesar. with 
temples of Mukandnatb and Bahirav; 
(6) 28 m., on the old main line 
to Chandausi Junction for the line 
(61 m.) from Bareilly Junction to 
Aligarh Junction. 

The former Rohilkhand and Ku- 
maon Ry. runs (48 m.) to Ramnagar 
(junction at Kashipur for Lalkb on 
the Barcilly-Kathgodam branch of 
the same railway), also to Sambhal 
(below). The railway station lies to 
the S.E. of the dly (pop. 1951, 


163,767). which b on the right bank 
of the Ramganga river. To N.W. of 
the dly b the dvU station. The dty 
b noted for its metal work, esp^ially 
for inlaid work of brass and tin and 
for bell foundries. 

About i m. N. of the railway 
station b the American Church, and 
I m. from thb church the Ramganga 
river b crossed by the railway and 
by a bridge of b^ts, escepl in the 
rainy season. To the W. b the Jami 
Masjid, dating from 1634. in the 
reign of Shah Jahin. after whose son, 
Murad Bukhsh, the place was named. 
N. are the ruins of the fort of Rustam 
Khan, a Rohilla. who founded the 
dly in 1625. In 1715 NudUn ul Mulk 
was governor. 

The road from Moradabad N.E. 
towards Naini Tal b only metalled 
up to the 22nd m.. where it crosses 
the River Kosi by a ferry or bridge of 
boats, and beyond b not fit for 
motors. Another road runs 73 ro. to 
Meerut. The mosque at Sambhal 
(22 m. S. by road) bears an inOTp- 
tion which states that it was built by 
the Emperor BAbur: but thb is doubt¬ 
ful. It b cUimed by the Hindus as a 
shrine of Vishnu; but it b a specirort 
of early Pathan architecture. BSbur’s 
ton Humayun. afterwards Emperor, 
was governor of the place, which was 
plundered by the Mahralias under 
Tukaji Holkar in 1773. 

On leaving Moridabad the Ram¬ 
ganga river b crossed by a bridge 
(carrying the road also), and similarly 
the Kosi river b crossed at 135 m. 

137 m. from Saharanpur, on a 
chord line, opened 1894. Ramptir, or 
Mustafabad (D.B.K.). the capital of 
a former Rohilla Stale (see below, 
under Bareilly, for hbiory), but since 
December 1949 the Sute has been 
merged in Uttar Pradesh. There b a 
fine Guest-house. The Stale Library 
b famous for its Oriental MSS.; it 
contains also a remarkable collection 
of portraits of the 16th to I8lh cen¬ 
turies. which includes one of Fran- 
gob Bernier and a contemporary one 
of the Emperor Babur. Among the 
principal treasures b a little volume 
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of Turki vene with autograph notes 
by Babur and Shth Jahan. 

176 m. from Sahoranpur is Bareilly 
Junction (R., D.B.) (pop. 1951. 
208,628; alt. 362 R.). A metre-gauge 
line runs N. to (66 m.) Kaihgodam, 
under Naini Tal (tec p. 282). W. from 
Bareilly a branch line runs to Budaon 
and on across the Ganges to Kasgonj 
(junction for the metre-gauge line 
from Kanpur to Muttra). A branch 
connects, ria Chandausi. with Aligarh 
Ip. 289), crossing the Ganges, at 
Narora by a bridge 5040 ft. long. 
Below the bridge are the headworlts of 
the Lower Ganges Canal, irrigating 
down to Allahabad. 

By road Bareilly is 63 m. to Kath- 
godom, 47 m. to Shahjahanpur, 52 m. 
on to Sitapur. and 52 m. farther on 
to Lucknow; it is 33) m. to Pilibhit, 
128 m. to Muttra, 132 m. to Agra. 

Bareilly is the capital of Rohilk- 
hand. Two Afghan brothers. Shah 
Alam and Husain Khan, settl^ here 
in 1623. Ali Muhammad Khan, 
grandson of Shah Alam, united the 
Rohillas between 1707 and 1720, 
made Bareilly hit headquarters, and 
hit uncle Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who 
succeeded him, extended his power 
from Almora in the N. to Elawah in 
the S.W, On the death of Najib-tid- 
daula in 1772, the Rohillas provoked 
an invasion of the Mahrattas. and 
executed a promise to pay the Nawab 
Wazir of Oudh. who obtained British 
astislance in keeping the Mahratus 
Ml. At the Rohillas. except Rahmat 
Khan, omitted to pay. the Rohilla 
War, 1773-74. ensued, in which the 
ruler of Oudh, again with the support 
of British troops, conquered Rohilk- 
hand, Hafiz Rahmat being killed, 
•he 23rd April 1774,* at Miranpur 
Katra. 15 m., on the line to Shah- 
tahanpur. Faiz Ullah, ton of Ali 
Muhammad^Khan. was recognised by 
•he Wozir as Chief of Rampur by a 
Treaty of Laldhang (1774), and from 
him the present Nawab of Rampur is 
descend^. Bareilly was ceded to the 


' A nimtiv* of the Robilla War, may 
•w rrad in Sir John Smeboy's Hmttiim oad 
•»* Rahatt Ivm (Ooimdon Prroa, 


British by Saadaiali Khan in 1801, 
to cancel a debt accruing by the loan 
of British troops. 

Bareilly contains a mosque of 
Shaikh Ahmad Khondan with a 
Persian inscription (1284) of Balban, 
and another, the Mirzai, dating back 
to Shah Jahan. The splendid rows of 
Bamboos, from which it is commonly 
called Bant Bareilly, have practically 
all disappeared. In the churchyard 
of the station church is the tomb of 
Mr Thomason, Lieut.-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, 1843-53, 
to whom the present systems of land 
revenue and administration of N. 
India are due. At Aulah were palaces 
of the Rohillas. Bareilly has rosin, 
bobbin, catechu and match factories 
at Cluttcrbuckganj. The old industry 
of lacquered and gilt furniture bos 
been replaced by woodwork and 
furniture making, which has received 
Government aid. The sugar industry 
expands rapidly. Cotton rope, newar, 
tents and durries ate also made. There 
is one college of the first rank here 
and its history dates bock a hundred 
years to the tiine when it started as a 
school. There arc six high schools for 
boys, and a Government girl's high 
school, the first of its kind in the U.P. 

(2) Bart Illy Junction to Bhojeepura 
(/or Sliapur) and Kaihgodam 
(for Nalnl TaO- 

12 m. from Bareilly Junction is 
Bhojeepura Junction for Kathgodam 
(see below). The main line runs N.E. 
from here to 36 m. Pilibhit then 
turns S.E. to (115 m.) Lakhimpur, 
(144 m.) Siupur, and (199 m.) Luck¬ 
now. At Mailani (78 m. from Bareilly) 
a bnmeh crosses the Sarda River. A 
branch line runs from Pilibhit to, 
38 m.. Tanakpur on the Nepalese 
frontier. At Banbassa, 33 m. from 
Pilibhit, are the headworlts of the 
Sarda CanaL built by Sir Bernard 
Darley. The Sarda joins the Gopa 
25 m. upstream of the former junction 
at Rampur Mathra with the Sarju 
river. The canal irrigates the Gogra- 
Ganges Doab. A barrage of thirty- 
four bays, eaeb of 50-ft. span, has 
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been built acroit the river. 4000 m. 
of canal and distributinf channels, 
will irrigate in a dry year over 2000 
sq. m.. of which one-AAh is under 
sugar-cane. The works took eight years 
to complete, and were opened on 
lllh Oe<xmI»r 1928. 

Slupur (D.B.) was once a military 
station. Good roads to Lucknow, 
Shahjahanpur and Lakhimpur (Kheri 
Dt.). The district has a lar^ sugar 
industry with three model mills. 

66 m. due N. of Bareilly, and 241 nt. 
from Lucknow, is Kathgodam (R.) 
terminus. By road it is 63 m. from 
Bareilly to Kathgodam; and on to 
Naini Tal the distance is 22 m. Motor 
services from Kathgodam to Naini 
Tal, and thence to Ranikhet attd 
Almora. 

The country is flat os far as Rani- 
bagh (2 m.; D.B.). The road then 
ascends the valley of the Balaya, 
amidst picturesque scenery, with 
waterfalls flowing down deep ravines, 
to (12 ro.) The Brewery. From here 
Naini Tal may be reached by a steep 
bridle-path, fit only for pomes or 
“dandies.” About I m. IkIow The 
Brewery, however, a motor road takes 
olT on the left, reaching Naini Tal 
(Talli Tal) in 10 m. 

Naini Tal (D.B.): alt. 6346 ft., 
founded 1841; the one-time summer 
residence of the Governor of the U.P. 
is estrcmcly picturesque, the lake 
forming a most striking feature. The 
highest peaks are to the N.W.— 
Oiiru is 8S68 ft. above tea-level, 
Deopatu, 7389 ft., and Alma, 7732 ft. 

The Lake is nearly I m. long and 
400 yd. broad, with an area of 120 ac. 
The flood-level b 6410 ft. above the 
tea. The depth ranges from 3 fathoms 
at the N. end to I3i in the broadest 
part: and there are Sulphur Springs at 
the Talli Tal S. cod. Both yachting 
and boating facilities arc available. 

The principal resideiKcs lie to the 
N.W. of the lake, dose to the shore: 
the Capitol Oivema. the Oub about 
i m. farther (quarters for men), and 
the SecreuriaL A Guide Map b 
available. Polo, cricket, football and 
hockey are played on the "Flab.” 


There are numerous Educational 
Institutions and a CTturch. 

On 18th September 1880 a cata¬ 
strophe occurred at Naini Tal. On 
Thursday, the 16th. rain fell in 
torrenb, and continued during Friday 
and Saturday, in which two days 
33 in. had fallen. The Victoria Hotel, 
which stood about 280 yd. to the N. 
of the N. comer of the lake, had a 
lofty hill at iu back. At ten o’clock on 
the morning of Saturday, the 18th, 
a slight ludslip crushed in the 
outhouses and a portion of the tear 
of the premises, and buried several 
people. The Assblant-Commbsioner 
sent for the rruTitory to extricate the 
dead and wounded. At 1.30 p.m. the 
dilf overhanging the spot fell, bury¬ 
ing at once the botcL the soldiers, the 
assembly rooms and library. It was 
utterly impossible to extricate any of 
those entombed. 

There b a pretty ride on the W. side 
of the lake, where the visitor may 
ascend to a considerable height. But 
the finest views will be obtained on 
the E. side—e.g. from Sher ka Donda 
(7886 (L) or Larya Kanta (8140 ft.). 
An annual Kumaoni gala (July) com¬ 
memorates fontKr Chand rulers. 

An excursion may also be made by 
a very pretty path from Naini Tal 
to Bhim Tal, 12 m. (bungalow and 
fishing), to Naukachla Tal, 2 or 3 m. 
from Bhim Tal (camping-ground and 
fishing), and to .Malwa Tal. 10 m. 
from Bhim Tal over the hills, a very 
pretty lake (bungalow; fishing and 
good shooting on a permit). From 
Bhim Tal it b possible to return direct 
to Kathgodam (9 m.) by a bridle¬ 
path. Aitotbcr bridle-path leads (4 m.) 
to Bhawali. a growing resort, on the 
motor road, 22 m. from Kathgodam. 

The stages on the round route to 
Ranikhet and Almora are given below; 
the direct route from Kathgodam b 
by Bhim Tal. There b a motor road 
from Naini Tal vie Ranikhet to 
Almora. The distances by motor road 
ore: Naini Tal N. to Ranikhet, 49 m.; 
Ranikhet E. to Almora. 29 m.: 
Ranikhet S.W. to Ramnagar, 61 m. 
These roods can all be used by 
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moton, but on the last named. 7 m. 
near Ramnagar (1300 fl.), are not 
good; some of the bends are sharp. 
The gradient is I in 20, but is some- 
tunes steeper; no regular bus service. 


Nos. 

Niunca oC SugM. 

MBtft from 
Stag* to 



Stage. 

1 

Krom Niini T«l to 



Khftinu D.B. e 

IX 

X 

Frtxn Kheinu to 



RaniUkct D.B. • 

16 

3 

From R*nikhct to 



MaihUi D.B. . 

s 

4 

From M>jhk>li to 



Abnoni D.B. . 

le 

5 

From Almor* to 



Foors • 

10 

a 

From Fcort to 


1 

Kanunrb D.B. • 
From fUrrunrh to 
Nuni Tm • 

10 

IS 


Total . 

84 


At Khabna, on the Kosi river, if 
■tuhseer ftshing, also gooral shooting, 
aitd there are leopards in the hills. 
From Khainu to Almora by the 
river is rough going. 

Kanikhct (D.B.K.), with Chau- 
battia, a military hill station. Eleva¬ 
tion 6000-7000 ft. The views of the 
Himalaya snows from this station are 
very grand. Nanda Devi (23.643 ft.), 
60 m. distant, has twin peaks. 

.Almora (O.B. and boarding-houses) 
chief town of the District. 3400 ft, 
above sea-level. Almora, the old 
capital of Kumaon, was taken in the 
Gurkha War of 1813 and ceded by 
^epaL It is resorted to by persons 
with weak lungs. An AU-lndia 
Cultural Centre (1939), started by 
Udai Shankar, the famous dancer, 
is on Simtola Hill. In the neighbour¬ 
hood are fruit orchards, supported by 
Dartington Hall in Devonshire. The 
Cbowka river is the boundary with 
Nepal. 

Almora to Flitdarl Glacitr (13,000 
ft-), eight marches (D.B. on the way, 
but no attendance. Eggs and vege¬ 
tables usually obtainable). Best time 
of year. May or early October. 
Travellers shotild make arrangemenls 
through the Deputy-Commissioner, 
Almora, for conveyance and carriers. 


Main Line from Bareilly Junction to 
Lucknow 

At 203 m., Miranpar Katra (p. 281), 
a batUelield in 1774. 

After crossing the Carra river at 
220 m. Sbahjahanpur Junction is 
reached. (D.B.K. in Cantonment.) 
Branch lines (I) N. to Pilibhit, 32 m., 
and (2) E. to Silapur, 36 m. Motor- 
bus services to Pawayan, 17 m. 
N.E. Fatchgarh is 48 m., S.W., by 
road. 

.Sbahjahaapur is the chief town of 
a District (pop. in 1931, 104,703). 
The prindpid local manufacture is 
sugar. Tbe Rosa Sugar factory and 
rum distillery is situated on the Garra 
river, a few miles from the dty. 
Exceilcnt silk cloth is produced in the 
dty. Good duck shooting in the 
district; the forests in the N. are full 
of spotted deer. At Shahabad (17 m. 
on the Lucknow road) a Treaty was 
signed, on 17tfa June 1772, which led 
to the RohiUa War (see Bareilly). 

260 m. Hardoi station (R., D.B.). 
Good duck shooting in winter months 
in Hardoi DistricL 

322 m. LLCILNOW Junction (R.) 
(Route 18). Branch, 43 m. to Kanpur 
(p. 291) on tbe mam line from Delhi 
to Calcutta. 

From Lucknow two lines run to 
Benares; tbe direct route (187 m.) 
by Rae Bareli and Pertabgarh; and 
the older and longer (209 m.), by 
Fyzabad, 80 m. from Lucknow, and 
Jaunpur, 163 m. 

(a) On the direct route. 

371 m. from Sabaranpur, Rae 
Bareli (D.B.K.), junction for branches 
to Allahabad and to (Jnao, is the 
headquarters of on Oudh District 
(1836). Tbe name comes from the 
once important tribe of Bhars. It 
contains an old fort of Ibrahim 
Sharqi of Jaunpur (1401-10). 

430 m. from Saharanpur, Partab- 
garh (D.B.K.), headquarters of a 
district. Junction for a cross line 
from Fyzabad Junction through 
Sultanpur on the Gumti river to 
Allahabad Junction. 


N 
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463 m. Janghal, junction with the 
branch tine rrom jaunpur (p. 285) to 
Allahabad. 

(b) By the longer route. 

18 m. from Lucknow it Bara Bank! 
Junction (D.B.K.). The metre-gauge 
line from Lucknow (Aiihbagh). which 
has been running alongside, here 
diverges to Chaukaghat on the Gogra. 
From Conda Junction (D.B.K.) 31 m. 
bc}'ond the Gogra. two branches 
turn N., one to (38 m.) Bahraicb, 
Nanpara (branch for Katamian Ghat, 
on the Gogra riser), and a loop to 
Balraropur (D.B.), L'ska Bazar (D.B.), 
and Gorakhpur, 136 m. (p. 305). 

In Bahralch (D.B.K.) is the tomb 
shrine of Syad Salar Matud. nephew 
of the great Mahmud of Ghazni, who 
was killed here in 1033. The shrine is 
about a mile N. from the railway 
station and about 2 m. from the town. 

Sahcth-Mabelh, on the borders of 
the Bahraich and Gonda Districts, 
marks the site of the ancient city 
of Sravasti and the famous Buddhi.st 
convent of the Jetavana, where the 
Buddha is said to have lived and 
preached for twenty-five years. The 
antiquities excavated arc preserved in 
the Lucknow Museum. The place can 
best be visited by car from Etalrampur 
(IS m. from Gonda), on the Rapti 
river and residence of the leading 
talukdar of Oudh. 

80 m. from Lucknow is Fyzabad 
Junction (R., D.B.). Connection is 
made with Pariabgarh by a branch 
line running through to Allahabad. 

Fyzabad (old name Bungle) was 
once capital of Oudh. but the city 
has fallen into decay since the death, 
in 1816, of Bahu Begam (below). 

The city is bounded to the N. by 
the Gogra river, which here divides 
into two streams, both crossed by 
pontoon bridges. The Cantonment lies 
to the N.W. of the Indian city, at the 
S.W. corner of which the railway to 
Benares passes. 

The first Nawab of Oudh, Sa'ddat 
Khan (1724-39). seldom resided at 
Fyzabad; as also his successor, Safdar 
Jang (1739-53); but Shuja-ud-daula 


(1753-75), who succeeded, took up 
his permanent residence here. When 
defeated at Buxar (p. 48) in 1764 he 
fled to Fyzabad, and constructed 
“Fort Calcutu," with ramparts. 60 0. 
thick, of ramm^ clay, over the Gogra. 
At his death, in 1775, his widow, the 
Bahu Begam, rcmaiited at Fyzabad, 
while Asaf-ud-daula, the next Nawab, 
removed to Lucknow. 

The .Mausoleum of the Bahu Begam, 
widow of Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of 
Oudh, and mother of Asaf-ud-dauta. 
is the finest mausoleum in Uttar 
Pradesh. The cenotaph it of marble, 
without inscription. The total height 
may be taken at 140 fl. The lady was 
one of the two Begams of Oudh whose 
alleged ill-trcatroenl formed a subject 
of indictment of Warren Hastings on 
which Burke and Sheridan expended 
Dicir oratory. Although Asaf-ud- 
daula and the British officials acting 
with him did pul considerable pressure 
on the servants of the two Begams to 
compel them to disclose where the 
State money, retained by the ladies, 
was hid, the ladies themselves were 
untouched. They reccised their jagirs 
again in 1784, and wrote letters of 
condolence to Warren Hastings on his 
trial. Bahu Begam made large loans 
to the East India Company in 1814- 
1815. and offered to make it her heir. 

The Mausolcuiii of Shuja-ud-daula 
(known as the Gulab Bari), close by, 
resembles the Begam's. On the ground 
floor there are three tombstones with¬ 
out inscription. The middle slab is 
that of Shuja-ud-daula. His mother's 
is to the W., and that of his father, 
Mansur AU (removed to Delhi), to 
the E. In the W. side of the enclosure 
is a mosque at the N. end. with an 
Imambara on the S. The Civil Station. 
Cantonments and environs are wet) 
wooded. 

In the Guplar Park is a Museum 
(1871) and Library. At the S. end is a 
temple where Rama is said to have 
disappeared. The word Gupl means 
disappearance. 

By road Fyzabad is 79 m. to 
Gorakhpur, 29 m. to Gonda. 

84 m. Ajodbya (Sanskrit Ayodhyo), 
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on the banks of the Gogra, is the 
place whete the great Ram OiamJra 
once reigned, and ranks as one of the 
seven sacred Hindu shrines. The 
ancient city is said to have had a 
perimeter of 48 kos, or 96 m.. and to 
hare been the capital of Koshala, 
the country of the Solar race of 
Kings, of whom Manu was the 6rst. 
A copper grant of Jai Chand, the last 
of the Kanaui Ratbors, dated 1187, 
was discovered near F>7abad. The 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang found 
at Ajodhya twenty Buddhist monas* 
leries with 3000 monks. According to 
him. the celebrated Toothbrush-tree 
of Buddha grew here. On entering 
Ajodhya the Hannmangarhl Temple 
will be found on the left. In the saitc- 
turn, the doors of which have silver 
frames, are images of Sits and Hanu- 
man. The latter has a gleaming jewel 
of large size, which looks like a light- 
coloured sapphire. The temple is an 
oblong of about 200 ft. by 150 ft. 
The walls are 45 ft. high, and seem 
strong enough for a fortrrs.s; which 
jusiifia its name of Hanaman Gorki 
("Hanuman's Fortress"). The toivn 
swarms with red monkeys. To the 
N W. is the temple of Kanak Bhawan, 
or Sone Kn Garb, with images of 
Sita and Rama crosvncd with gold, 
whence the name “Palace of Gold," 
supposed to have belonged to Rama's 
stepmother. Maharani Kakai. The 
Janam Sihan, or place where Ram 
Chandra was bom. is { m. W, of 
the Hanuman Garhi; it is a plain 
masonry platform, just outside a 
temple, but within the outer enclosure 
on the left-hand side. The primeval 
temple perished, but was rebuilt, and 
wasconverted by Babar into a mosque. 
Europeans are expected to take off 
their shoes if they enter the inner gate, 
leading to the mosque, which is 
beyond a dividing wall and contains 
twelve black pillars taken from the 
old temple. On the pillar on the left 
of the door on entering may be seen 
the remains of a figure. In the corridor 
between the two enclosures is the 
Rasoi. the kitchen where Ram Chan¬ 
dra's food was cooked. 


At about i m. to the N. of the 
Barbari mosque is Swarga Dwara, or 
Ram Ghat, where Rama was cre¬ 
mated. S.W. is Lakshman's Chat, 
where Lakshman. the half-brother 
of Rama, used to bathe. 1 m. to the 
S. of Hanuman Garhi is the Mani 
Parbat, and to its S. again are the 
Kurtr Parbat and Sugrh Parbat, 
mounds of great antiquity. The Maol 
Parbat Hill is 65 ft. high, and is 
covered with broken bricks and 
blocks of masonry. The bricks are 
11 in. square and 3 in. thick. At 46 ft. 
above t^ ground, on the W. side, are 
the remains of a curved wall faced 
with kankar blocks. General Cunning¬ 
ham supposed that the great monas¬ 
tery, described by Hiuen Tsang. is the 
.Sugrlv Parbat, which is 560 ft. long 
by 300 ft. broad, and that the Mani 
Parbat is the Stupa of Asoka. built 
on the spot where Buddha preached 
the law during his six years' residence 
at Saketa. 

Ajodhya is connected with Lakar- 
mandi Ghat, across the Gogra, by 
steamer service in the rains and a 
pontoon bridge at other times. 

165 m. from Lucknow is JAUN- 
PliR City (R.. D.B.K.I on the 
Gumti river. There are two stations 
at Jaunpur. legacies from the old 
East Indian, and Bengal and North- 
Western Railways.: the Civil Lines, 
or Zafaiabad station, is 4 m. farther 
on. Branch lines run: (1) 71 m. to 
Allahabad (junction at Janghai. 34 m. 
for the main line from Partabgarh to 
Benares); (2) (37 m.) to Aunrihar 
Junction and thence to Gharlpur 
(p. 305) and Bihar. By road Jaunpur 
is 36 m. from Benares, 57 m. from 
Allahabad, 46 m. from Mirzapur 
station. The town is celebrated for 
the manufacture of perfumes. 

Jaunpur was named after Juna 
Khan, known as Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq (1325-51), by the founder 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq in 1360 (p. 251). 
It was the capital of an independent 
Muslim kingdom (the Sharqi, or 
Eastern, Dynasty) from 1397-1476. 
wlien it was captured by Sikandar 
Lodi of Delhi, but retairt^ a partial 
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independence until Anally conquered 
by Altbar in 1559. Zafarabad if »o 
called adcr a ion of Chias-ud>Din 
Tufhlaq. Vait Hindu lemplei and 
Buddhist monasteriei stood at Jaun- 
pur near the Gumti; there are many 
little tombs and shrines, in which the 
Muslims have used Hindu and Jain 
pillars. The architecture ■ is unique. 

For a brief visit to Jaunpur, drive 
from Zafarabad over the stone bridge; 
then turn to the right, keeping the 
Fort on the right, until the Fort gate 
is reached. From the Fort can be seen 
the AtaU and Jami Masjids to the 
N.W. and the bridge to the W. The 
Jhanjhari iChachakpur) Masjid, 
which is on the E., is concealed by 
trees and is approached by n footpath 
from the city. Some way beyond the 
Jami Masjid is the Lai Darwaza 
Masjid, which is a replica on a smaller 
scale. 

The massive stone .^kbarl Bridge. 
654 n. long, consists of Afteen spans, 
the middle group of four being larger 
than those at each end. It was de¬ 
signed by Afzal Ali, a Kabuli archi¬ 
tect. at the expense of Munim Khan, 
Governor under Akbar. and formerly 
his guardian. It was commenced in 
1564 and completed in 1568. The 
bridge has sufl’ered frequently from 
floods, notably in 1773 and 1871. 
After 1887 the pavilions surmounting 
the piers were restored. Seven spans 
were damaged in the 1934 earthquake. 
At the S. end of the bridge is a stone 
lion somewhat larger than life, which 
was found in the fort. Under it » a 
young elephant, which it is supposed 
to have seized. From this (Mint dis- 
uncei in the city and province were 
cfllcuUitcd. 

The Fort (built in 1360) of Firoz, 
has an entrance gate, 47 fl. high, 
constructed by Munim Khan, and 
covered with kaiham hak, a sort of 
blue and yellow enamelled bricks, of 

■ For the architecture of Jaunpur a 
volume publiaheil by Meaara Fohrer and 
Smilb of the Archaeolofical Survey of 
IndJa, rfttiiled the Shmki Artktl*<hirt mf 
TeiMpur (TfObnet), may be cotMulinl. and 
>er(uaaa«’s /adtmi ArOnUctott, Z, ZSt. 


which beautiful portions remain. The 
inner gate has many stones of Hindu 
temples built into the walls, on some 
of which is carved a bell. 200 ft 
from this gate is a low mosque, 130 ft. 
by 22 ft., divided into three sections 
by lateral walls, with a rcsen'oir in 
front, and a remarkable lal, or minor, 
apparently unaltered since its erection. 
An inscription on the mosque records 
its erection in 1376 by Ibrahim Naib 
Barbak. brother of Firoz Shah Tugh- 
laq. The river-face of the Fort is 
300 ft. beyond this pillar, which is 
150 ft. above the bed in height, and 
commands a view of the country and 
city. Before reaching it a round 
tower, colled the magazine, will be 
noticed, with a Aammom, or bath, on 
the left. 

Some 400 yd. to the N. of the 
bridge, not far from the Tonn Hall, 
is the N. entrance of the Alala Mssjld, 
completed 1408, on the site of an old 
Hindu temple defeated to the goddm 
Atala DevL which was destroyed in 
1394, when Khwaja Kamal Khan, 
also called Khan-i-Jahan. a courtier 
of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. commenced 
to build the mosque from temple 
materials, the Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi 
(1401-40) completing the work. It 
has two-storied colonnades. 

On the principal mikrab ('“arch”), 
built of black marble, immediately 
in the centre of the main W. wall of 
the Masjid proper, in which the 
prayers arc said, is a verse from the 
Koran, and above it the creed. The 
facade is 75 ft. high. In the Urge 
courtyard, paved with stones re¬ 
sembling the musalUh. or praying 
carpet, is a well with a flne citron¬ 
leaved Indian fig-tree fFkut rtnosa). 
At the S.W. comer of the large square 
is a chamber screened by a lattice of 
stone, intended for the women. Lead¬ 
ing from it to the roof is a staircase. 
Behind the propylon, screening the 
dome from the courtyard and sur¬ 
rounding three sides of the drum of 
the dome, is a chamber some II ft- 
high attd 6 ft. wide. Munshl Haidar 
Husain of Jaunpur restored the 
facade in 1860. 
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I m. N.W. of the Atala mosque, 
oo ■ pUtfonn 20 n. in height, b 
the JemI Maijid, mainly built by 
Sultan Hasan Sharqi (I452>78).‘ com- 
menccU by Shah Ibrahim 1438, and 
tinithed aAer 1478. Some attribute 
the completion to Ibrahim in 1448, 
as his family arc Mid to lie in the 
cloistered court of a building adjoin* 
mg the N. tide of the Masjid. 

At the S. gate an inscription 
(upside down) in Sanskrit (8th 
century) will be seen on one of the 
outer uicdges of the exterior arch; 
another in Tughra characters over 
the top of the central mihrab\ and a 


of the walls but not the bastions at the 
angles. It b divided into five com- 
partntents on the ground floor, and 
above are two zenana chambers, one 
oo each side of the dome, with stone 
carved ceilings. On the & tide b an 
immente propylon 80 A. high, divided 
by string courses into five storeys. 

N. of the mosque b the burial* 
ground of the Sharqi Sultans, the 
waUs of which approach the N. wall 
of the mosque within 30 A. In the 
quadrangle b the tomb of one GfiHlam 
Mi, with a fine Persian inscripiioo. 
In the centre b the reputed tomb of 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah. The only inscrip- 



Wnt half of Jam! Maajid at Jaunpur. 


third in Arabic characters around 
the Outer margin of the arch. The 
E. side b in a dibpldated condition, 
and wot probably damaged by Sikan- 
dar Lodi. The N. and S. entrance- 
gates were restored in I860, and are 
surmounted by domes. In the clobters 
and walb many stones from Hindu 
temples have been utilised. Its general 
anangement resembles that of the 
Atala Mosque, although the clobters 
here have three tiers, whilst those at 
the Atala have only two. The mosque 
(W, end) b very massive, almost fort- 
like in constrttetion. It measures 39 A. 
hy 235 A., including the thickness 

* Thb King was conqucml by Multan 
Bahlol Lodi, of Delhi, but bn aoa Baibak 
Was allowed to rasnain in Jaunpur. 


tion b on a round stotte in the centre, 
which contains the Kalima. Next to 
the supposed tomb of Ibrahim b Mid 
to be that of hb grandson, Sultan 
HaMn Shah (1432*78). 

Besides those already mentioned, 
sb other mosques deserve visiting: 
(I) The Otar ungli. Mosque of Malik 
Khalb Mukhlb, built on the site of a 
Hindu temple of Vijaya Oiandra, 
which was broken down by Malik 
Kholis artd Malik Mukhlis, governors 
under Sultan Ibrahim. (2) Oiachak* 
par .Mosque, called JhanPiari Masjid 
on account of the "screen-like’* 
appearance of its ornamentation, was 
a temple built by Jai Oiandra. and 
converted by Ibrahim into a mosque. 
(3) To the W. of the city b the Lai 
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Darwau Mosque. (O called in 
memory of the "high gate painted 
with vermilion'* belonging to the 
palace erected close by at the same 
time by Bibi Raji. Queen of Sultan 
Mahmud (1440-52). and destroyed 
by Sikandar Lodi. This U the smallest 
of the Jaunpur mosques. The style of 
architecture is the same as that of the 
iami and Atala Masjhts, but the 
building throughout is on a less 
massive and much lighter scale. The 
dale is uncertain, though probably 
the cloisters of the court were erected 
about 1447. On the N.. S. and E. sides 
of the court are massive gate en¬ 
trances. The cloisters are two bays 
deep, and the W. walls, as well as the 
clolslers. are parvelled. The columns 
deserve study on account of their 
variety. The propylon, the principal 
feature of the building, standing in 
the centre of the W. facade, is 48 ft. 
6 in. high, and is wider at the base 
than the top. The towers contain 
staircases leading to a mezzanine 
floor on each side of the dome. 
The principal mihrab is of black 
stone. On the top of the architrave 
is an Arabic inscription. (4) .Mosque 
of Nawab Muhsia Khan. Sukh Mandil. 
who was the Diwan of Ali Kuli 
Khan-i-Zaman. had built a temple 
where this mosque sunds. When Ali 
Kuli was killed the building came 
into the hands of Muhsin Khan, one 
of Akbar's governors in 1558, who 
destroyed the temple and built a 
mosque. (5) The Mosque of .Shah 
Kabir, built by Baba Beg Jalair, 
Governor of Jaunpur in Akbar's 
reign, in 1567, in honour of the saint 
Shah Kabir. (6) The Idgah Mosque, 
built by Sultan Husain Sharqi 
(1452-78h and repaired in Akbar's 
reign by Munim Khan. Afterwards 
it fell into a ruinous state, and was 
deserted till restored in 1802. 

The chief features of the Jaunpur 
mosques arc the use of Jain materials, 
the two-storeyed arcades, the great 
gales, and the large central screen 
arches of the mosque proper, irun- 
caud pyramids, us^ as minarets as 
well as gateways. 


169 m. Zafarabad Junction (for 
the Civil Lines of Jaunpur). 

The mosque of Shaikh Barha, in 
Zafarabad, composed wholly of Jain 
materials, is older than any at Jaunpur. 

187 m. from Lucknow by the Fyza- 
bad loop is Benares Cantoomeol 
station (see Route 5). 

520 m. Moghubarai Junction with 
the North-Eastern Ry. main line (see 
p. 43). 
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DELHI to ALLAHABAD by Ghm/ia- 

bad. AUgarb, llathns Junction, 

Tunila Junction,Etawah and KAN¬ 
PUR. and Kanpur to LUCKNOW. 

From Delhi the main line of the 
former Ea>t Indian Ry., runs to 

12 m. Cha/iabad Junction (see 
p. 263). 

79 m. AI.IGARII Junction (R.. 
O.B.. between the Civil Station and 
the city). A line from here runs N.E. 
to (61 m.) Chandausi and to (104 m.) 
Bareilly, crossing the Ganges Ip. 281). 
Aligarh is 823 m. from Calcutta, 
904 m. from Bombay; by road 81 m. 
to Meerut. 45 m. to Etah, 37 m. to 
■Muttra (Wa Iglas), 35 m. to Anup- 
diabr. 

Aligarh, "the high fort,” is the 
name of the fortress safe-guarding the 
town of Koil (137.224 inhabitants), 
which is of undoubtedly great anti¬ 
quity. Buddhist remains have been 
found in excavating the eminence on 
which stood the citadel of Koil. which 
was in earliest limes a noted Raj¬ 
put stronghold. Qutb-ud-din Aibak 
marched from Delhi to Koil. "one 
of the most celebrated fortresses of 
Hind." in 1194. In 1252 Ghias-ud- 
din Ralban was governor of Koil. 
Ho set up a great minaret, which bore 
an inscription with the name which 
he had before he ascended the throne 
"Baha-ud-din Sbamsi," and the date 
1253. In 1862 this minaret was pulled 
down. 

Ibn Batuta mentions Koil in his 
account of his embassy from Delhi 
to Chino. 1342. He calls it a fine 
town surrounded by mango groves. 
In 1401-40 it became the scene of 
battles between the armies of Ibrahim 


Sharqi of Jaunpur and Delhi. An 
inscription in the fort of Koil records 
its construction during the reign of 
Ibrahim Lodi. 1524. 

After the death of Aurangzeb (1707) 
Koil was considered by the Mahrattas. 
Jats, Afghans and Rohillas of great 
strategical importance as command¬ 
ing a number of main roads, so that 
the Aligarh district became the battle¬ 
field of rival armies. In 1759 the 
Afghans, under Ahmad Shah Durani. 
drove out the Jats, and about 1776 
Najaf Khan (who expelled the Jats 
from Agra in 1774) repaired the fort 
of Ramgarh and changed its name to 
Aligarh. In 1784 Maharaja Scindia 
captured Aligarh, in which he found 
treasure valu^ at a crore of rupees. 
In 1788 it was taken by Ghulam 
Kadir Khan (the Rohilla frcc-booter 
who blinded the Emperor Shah Alam 
in 1788), and retaken by Scindia, 
whose general, De Boigne, organised 
his army, receiving 32 pargatms for 
their maintenance. In 17% De Boigne 
was succeeded in command by Jean 
Perron, who, when the British de¬ 
clared war against Scindia in 1803, 
surrendered himself. Aligarh was 
then uken (29lh Auguu 1803) by a 
brilliant coup dt main by General 
Lake. 

The Civil Sution of Aliptrh lies 
N.E. of the city, from which it is 
separated by the railway. It includes 
the old Cantonment, which was 
abolished in 1869. It is well planted 
with trees, and has a large maidan, the 
old parade ground, knowm as 
Hordinge's ground in the centre. The 
principal thoroughfares are the Anup- 
shahr Road, which runs past the W. 
side of the maidan and the road from 
the railway station which ultimately 
joins the Anupshahr Road beyond 
the College. On the left of the Anup¬ 
shahr Road lie the District School, 
the Judges' Courts, a cemetery. Jail, 
and the District Ofike and Couits. 
Opposite the Judges' Courts a broad 
road runs between the Crosthwaite 
Hall, which is used for Municipal 
and District Board meetings, and the 
Clock Tower, in the Cadcll Bagh. 
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The Govcmment of India Fomu 
Press is at Aligarh. There are Mvcral 
metal works, especially lock works. 
The Lyall Library was founded by the 
Hindus of Ali^rh in 1M9, and is 
built in the modem Saracenic style. 
The old cemetery of 1802 lies towards 
the fort. 

The object of chief interest b 
Aligarh University, which was 
founded in 1875 by the late Sir 
Saiyad Ahmad Khan. K.C.S.I.. 
LL.D.. as the Muslim AngloOriental 
College. The buildings are on the 
plan of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, and are surrounded by 
grounds of 1100 acres, it was raised 
to the status of the Muslim Unitersity 
in 1920 and became undenomina¬ 
tional in 1948. There are five Institu¬ 
tions; the University proper, the 
Intermediate College, the Muslim 
University School and High School, 
and the Tibbia College. The control 
is in the hands of a University Court, 
an Executive Council and an Aca¬ 
demic Council. Dr. Zakir Husain 
Khan, the Vkc-Chancellor, is the 
executive bead. Considerable promin¬ 
ence is given to the encouragement 
of manly sports. Aligarh has a high 
reputation throughout the Muslim 
East, and nuny of its students come 
from far afield. 

The Fort of AUtarh, 2 m. N. of the 
town, was built in 1524, and recon¬ 
structed by French engineers, as 
mentioned, and was further improved 
aAer its occupation by the British. 
It is surround^ by a ditch II A. deep 
and from 80 A. to 100 A. wide. The 
main entrance is on the N. Perron's 
House, known as the Sahib Bagh, is 
i ro. to the S. of the fort, and is the 
Medical Institution of the University. 
It has a square gateway in front, with 
on arched entrance and a guard-room 
above it. In the garden is a well 
with a Persian inscription. Another 
bouse belonged to the Chevalier du 
Drtnec. 

In the City of Kail, at the top of a 
long and rather steep slope, is the 
principal mosque, with three central 
domes, two side domes, and four 


minarets. It was built by Sabit Khan 
in 1728 during the reign of Muham¬ 
mad Shah. The eminence on which 
it stands is called the Bala Kila, and 
in it have been discovered remains 
of Buddhist and Hindu temples, some 
of which have been placed in the 
compound of the Aligarh Institute, 
a scientific society founded before 
1875. 

S.E. of the great mosque b the 
Mali MaiJiJ, or "Pearl Mosque." 
In the city b an historic tank, "Achal." 
surrounded by small Hindu temples 
and shrouded by magnificent trees 
swarming with monkeys. The Aligarh 
annual Fair (held early in February) 
usually offers specbl opportunity for 
witnessing the inner life of an Indian 
district. 

97 m. Hathras Junction. The town 
b 6 m. from the station. The Fort 
was one of the strongest in Upper 
India until 1817, when it was cap¬ 
tured by the British oAer a short siege, 
and dismantled. 

The railway b crossed here by 
the metre-gauge Muttra-Kanpur line 
(Route 12). From Hathras Road 
Junction thb proceeds r/<t Kasganj 
(34 m.), junction for the line to 
Bareilly, Farrukhabad (101 m.). 

Fatchgarh (headquarters of the Far¬ 
rukhabad district) (105 m), and 
Kanauj (138 m.), to Kanpur (189 m.). 

Kanauj, the famous northern 
capital, first of Tomar and then of 
Rathor Rajputs, was raided by 
Mahmud of Glwni in 1018, and 
taken by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and 
(Jutb-ud-din Aibak in 11514, where¬ 
upon the Rathors removed to Raj- 
putana. The ruins of this great city 
arc very scanty, but part of a mosque. 
"Sita's Kitchen," with Jain pillars, 
remains, and a tomb of Madan Shah 
in Makanpur. Humayun was de¬ 
feated here by Sber Shah in 1540 and 
had to leave India. 

127 ro. Tandla Junction (R.). A 
line from here runs W. into Agra, 
dbtant 18 m. (Route 13). Visitors 
to Agra book to the Fort Station. 

150 m. Shlkohabod Junction for 
line to (66 m.) Farrukhabad Junction. 
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184 m. from Delhi U Etawah station 
(R.. D.B. i m.). reached by the rail¬ 
way in 1861: by road it is 72| m. 
from A(ra, 61 m. to Fatehgarh, 66 m. 
to Gwalior (with State R.H.$ at 
intervals), and 120 m. to Kanpw. 
Passenger motor lorries run daily 
to and from Mainpuri, 33 m. 

Etawah may have been founded 
by a Chauhan Chief, deswnded front 
the famous Prilhviraj, King of Delhi 
(p. 247). The name is properly 
Uawa, and is popularly derived from 
int, "a brkk.” Both town and Dis¬ 
trict were captured by Qutb-ud-din 
Aibalc in 1193. but the Chauharu 
regained their power and held it 
till the reduction of Etawah in 1392 
by Muhammad bin Firox, who de¬ 
stroyed the old Hindu fori. Succes¬ 
sive punitive expeditions followed 
till 1432. and then for a time Etawah 
passed into the hands of the Shart|i 
Sultans of iaunpur. who built the 
extensive brick fort overlooking the 
Jumna. The rule of Delhi was re¬ 
stored in 1487 by Bahlol Lodi. 
Etawah rose to some importance 
under the Moghul Emperors, and 
then was held in succession by the 
Nawab of Farrukhabad. the Nawab 
Warir of Oudh, the Rohillas and the 
Mahratlas. In 1774 it again came 
under the Oudh Nawab. but the 
headquarters were removed from 
Etawah to Kudar-kol. 23 m. E.. and 
the fort was dismantled. The div 
Irict was ceded to the East India 
Company in 1801. 

The City sunds picturesquely 
amongst a network of ravines on 
the N. bank of the Jumna, at a 
point where it hends sharply back¬ 
wards on its own course. It is divided 
into two parts, a ravine from N.W. 
to S.E. separating the old dly on ll» 
S. from the new. In the centre is 
Hume Gan) Square, named after 
Mr A. O. Hume, the •‘Father of the 
Indian National Congress, who was 
Collector here during the Mutiny. 
) m. to the N. lies the CMI Station. 
1 m. W. of the city lies the Fister 
Forest, an example of afforestation 
of ravine land. 


ETA wait- KANrca 

The Jami Statjid, on high ground 
toward the Jumna, was built, pos¬ 
sibly from old Hindu materials, by 
one of the Jaunpur kings. The screen, 
47 ft. high, before the dome it similar 
to that of the Atala Masjid of Jaunpur 
(p. 286). The facade it 130 ft. long, 
but only 20 ft. wide. 

The Bathing Ghats on the Jumna, 
below the ruined fort, are worth a 
visit. From them it seen the white 
spire of a modern Jain temple, 

270 m. from Delhi is KANPUR 
(fonncrly known as CAWNPORE), 
633 m. from CalcutU, 839 m. from 
Bombay; the railway reached here 
in 1859: by road Kanpur is IS m. to 
Bithur, 49 m. to Lucknow, 70 m. to 
Orsi, 136 ffl. to Jhansi, 40 m. to 
Hamirpur, 134 m. to Etah. 48 m. to 
Fatehpur, 119 m. to Allahabad, 
224 m. to Saugor ria Hamirpur on the 
Jumna (boat bridge only). It is 
an important railway and industrial 
centre. It is also an airport. There are 
comfortable and convenient waiting- 
rooms. 

The C/r.i (pop. 1951. 704,536; alt. 
404 ft.) it on the right bank of the 
Ganges; old Kanpur Is 2 m. to the 
N.W. of the present city. The name 
means City of Kanh. or husband as 
applied to Krishna. Many textile, 
leather, sugar and other factories 
have been established here. Appro¬ 
priately therefore it was made the 
headquarters of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The city lies to the N.W. of the 
Cantonment; while the Civil Station 
and most of the mills and factories 
lie N.W. again of the city and near 
the river. The tail of the Ganges 
Cacuil separates the S.E. side of the 
city from the Sadr Bazar of the Can¬ 
tonment, and the railway to Lucknow 
runs to the Ganges bridge below the 
outfall. 

Kanpur will always have mournful 
associations for those of British 
birth, as it was the scene of General 
Wheeler's gallant but unsuccessful 
defence of a portion of the Canton¬ 
ment during the 1857 Mutiny, and 
of the subsequent massacre. It is not 
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propoied (o dncribe th«c unhappy 
events here, but if the traveller wishes 
to get a graphic account of the siege, 
he is recommended to read T. R. E. 
Holmes’ History of thr Indian Mutiny 
and Sir G. O. Trevelyan's Caunporr, 
both published by Macmillan. 

The site of General Wheeler’s 
Entrenchment is on the way to the 
Memorial Church, which is about 
I i m. distant from the railway station. 
The line of the defetKcs and the 
principal buildinp inside them are 
indicated by pillars. 

The >tniiorial Church, built on the 
N.E. edge of the entrenchment, in 
Romanesque style, was consecrated 
in 1875. On the walls are fourteen 
memorial tablets giving the names of 
those who died in 1857. The beautiful 
marble memorial by Marochetli to 
the victims of the massacre has been 
removed from its original site over 
the well in the Memorial Gardens to 
the Churchyard; and the Memorial 
Gardens, renamed the Municipal 
Gardens, have become a public park. 

The Satl Cbaura, where the mas¬ 
sacre took place, is about { m. N. by 
E. of the Church. A grassy road 
between high bank.s, lined with trees, 
leads down to the river. On the bank 
is a temple of Siva, of hexagonal 
shape, old and ruined. Two narrow 
flights of steps lead from this temple 
to a broader flight. An inscription. 
"In Memoriam, 27th Jutte 1857," 
recalls the tragedy. 

From the Sati Chaura Ghat ravine 
the road runs N. over the railway and 
the Ganges Canal to the Queen’s 
Park. Here is a colossal statue in 
bronze (by a local sculptor) of the 
(>ueen-Empress Victoria; a Qne 
building has been erected as a memo¬ 
rial of King Edward VII and is used 
for public functions and entertain- 
trtents. 

The Municipal CtudeiM ad)oin the 
Park. Oose by is Christ Church, con- 
sesTated in ISM. 

Bilbur is 15 m. N., but the Non 
river (2 m. from Bithur) is passable 
only by a boat bridge in the dry 


season. At other times the railway 
or an aeroplane can be taken. At 
the Brahmavarta Ghat is shown the 
shoe of the horse which Brahma is 
said to have sacrifleed aRer the 
creation of the world. A temple was 
built by the Mahraltos on a mound S. 
of the town, where Valmiki is said 
to have composed the original version 
in Sanskrit of the Kamarana, and 
where Sita. the consort of Rama, Is 
said to have given birth to twin sons. 
Lava and Kusha. while in exile. His 
house is also shown. In early Novem¬ 
ber is held a large festival. The Nana 
Sahib’s Palace was destroyed after 
the battle of Bithur on 16th August 
1857 because of the part be played 
in the Mutiny. There are still many 
Mahratta Brahmins in the town. 

317 m. Fatefapor (D.B.K. (Kar 
railway station and an Inspection 
Bungalow on the Grand Trunk Road I; 
headquarters of (he district of that 
name. Roads, to Kanpur, 48 m.; 
to Allahabad, 71 m.; N.E. to Roe 
Bareli; S.W. to Banda. Motor-lorry 
service as far as Lalauli. on bank of 
Jumna river, on (he road to Banda; 
also a motor service to Kora (Jahan- 
abad, 32 m.), an old town which in 
the days of Akbar and his successors 
formed part of the province of 
Allahabad. (See p. 293 under Kara.) 

Four huge masonry pillars erected 
by Mr R. T. Tucker, the heroic judge 
of Fatehpur, who was killed, fluting 
to the last, in (be 1857 Mutiny, sunds 
on the Grand Trunk Road, to the W. 
of the town, close to the Inspection 
Bungalow. Two of these pillars bear 
inscriptions in Urdu and Hindi, 
giving the substance of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. Similar Urdu and Hindi 
inscriptions on the other two pillars 
are quotations from St John’s Gospel. 

At Khajuha (21 m.) Aurangzeb in 
1658 overthrew his brother Shuja. 
In honour of his victory he built a 
large saroi, etKlosing 10 acres, and 
laid out the Badshahi Bagh, a walled 
garden covering 18 acres. One of the 
old garden paviliorts. on high ground, 
is a protected monument. 

3M m. Siratbu (in the Allahabad 
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District), for Kara on the Ganses; 
the districts of Kora and Allahabad 
in the Ganges-Jumna doab, taken 
from the Nawab Warir of Oudh by 
Clive in 1763 and given to Shah 
Alain until be left for Delhi in 1771. 
were often called *‘Corah and Currah.” 

Kora(Corah)U now in the Faiehpur 
district. There are still some interest¬ 
ing remains and ruins at Kara. It was 
here that Ala-ud-din Khilji basely 
murdered his uncle, the Emperor 
Jalal-ud-din. in 1296. On the opposite 
side of the Ganges is Manikpur, now 
a village in the Partabgarh district, 
where there are esiensive remains of 
mosques and tombs dating from the 
reigns of Akbor, Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan. 

391 m. .Allahabad Junction (p. 38). 

Kanpur to Lucknow 

Kanpur is connected (43 m.) with 
Lucknow by parallel lines of railway; 
one broad-gauge and the other metre- 
gauge. As far as Ajgain (22 m.) the 
railway closely follows the road. There 
arc some very fair snipe and duck 
jbils in Unao Dt. 

The broad-gauge line passes N. of 
the Alambagh to the junction station 
at Lucknow, on the S. side of the old 
canal of Gbazi-ud-din-Haidar (Route 
18 ). 


ROUTE 18 
Lucknow 
Map fact! p. 301 

LUCKNOW became the Capital 
of the Nawab of Oudh in 1773 and 
is now the capital of Uttar Pradesh. 
Under the British rdgime it shared 
this with Allahabad. Since 1923, it 
has had its own Chief Court and 
gives its name to an Anglican 
bishopric (1893). Lucknow is the 
principal centre of Shia Muslims in 
India and there have been clashes 
with Sunnis. The city (all. 391 (1.) 
with a pop. (1931) of 497,394, stands 
on a bffld of the River Gumti. 
Architecturally the buildings arc of 
interest in the employment of brick, 
but arc poor compared with thow of 
Delhi or Agra —Historic Lucknow, by 
Sidney Hay, Pioneer Press (1940), may 
be consulted. 

Four broad-gauge and two metre- 
gauge lines run through Lucknow 
junction at Chorbagh. S. of the dly, 
which is the focus of the railway 
system of Oudh. 

Lucknow it also an important road 
centre and airport, having connec¬ 
tions with Bombay, Delhi and Cal¬ 
cutta. By road the distance to Fyza- 
bad is 79 m.. to Siupur 32 m., to 
Kanpur 47 m.. and to Rae Bareli 
31 m.; to Hardoi (unmetalled) 67 m. 

Topography. —To the left of the 
visitor, as he emerges north from the 
sution, it La Touche Road, and to 
his right is Sution Road; both of 
these lead into Abbott Road. (All- 
India Radio Studios.) Abbott Road 
proceeds E.. itear Government House, 
crossing Cantonment Road, Banks 
Road, and the end of Hazratganj, 
and then continues under the name 
of Outram Road to the Sikandarbagh 
and across the River Gumti. when it 
joins the Fyzabad Road at right 
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ansld near the Badthahbagh Oyde 
Road (in which to the Carlton Hotel), 
runt W. past the Moti Mahal and the 
Shah Najaf into the Strand Road. 

The Kanpur Road which proceeds 
from the led of the junction station 
direct through the city to the Resi¬ 
dency, passes throui^ Aminabad, 
the modem business quarter, then N. 
past the Kaisarbagh and the Chief 
Court building (Pain Bagh) and skirts 
the E. side of the Residency, ending 
at the Strand Road. 

Canning Street runs S. to N. from 
its junction with the Kanpur Road. 
This to one of the military roads 
which were cut through the heart of 
the dty ader 1857. Another military 
road. Victoria Street, also starts from 
the Medical College (Machhi Bha- 
wan) and proceeds for about 3 m. in 
a S.W. direction. 

Napier Street, the third military 
road, passes to the N. of the Chauk; 
this to the road to Hardoi and Shah- 
jahanpur and the pilgrim route to 
Hardwar (Route 16, p. 277). 

The Strand Road runs along the 
river bank from the Iron Bridge past 
the Residency and the Chhattar 
Manzil until it joins Clyde Road, 
which then runs S. to Wingticid Park. 
From the Baillie Guard Gate of the 
Residency Neill Road proceeds past 
the Kaisarbagh into Hozratganj, 
where the principal buildings of the 
Qvil Station are. and continues, as 
Park Road and Bondaria Bagh Road, 
into the Cantonments and Dilkusha. 
leaving the Martiniire and Major 
Hodson't tomb on the E. 

Lastly. Havelock Road runs E. 
along the line of the Old Canal to 
the N. of the railway station. Most of 
the places of interest will be found 
on one or other of these roads. These 
cannot be seen property in less than 
two and a half days. 

Itinerary.—To those who are 
pressed for time, the following routes 
are suggested;— 

(1) Drive from Christ Church up 
Hazratganj; visit the Kaisarbagh 
quadrangle and the Museum in the 
Lai Baradari; then proceed along 
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Neill Road to the Residency, passing 
the Chhattar Manzil palaces, which 
can be visited after the Re^dcncy, 
when driving down the Clyde Road 
to the Sikandarbagh. From here the 
starting-point can be reached down 
Outram Road past the King's Stables 
(Lawrence Terrace). 

(2) Drive straight to the Residency 
and continue by the Strand Road; 
visit the Great Imambara. the Huuin- 
abad Imambara and the Jami Masjid. 
It to worth while, if there is time, to 
prolong the drive to the Musa Bagh, 
rather more than 2J m. N.W. of 
Husainabad. 

(3) Drive from the junction railway 
station S. to the Alambagh, and then 
proceed N.W. up Victoria Street 
until the Nadan Mahal Road is 
reached. Turn E. down this road and 
visit the Nadan Mahal and the tomb 
of Ibrahim Chishti, Then drive S.E. 
down Sri Ram Road, passing Amin* 
abad Park, and crossing the Kanpur 
Road and La Touche Road, proc^ 
down Hewett Road until it joins 
Abbott Road. Drive E. along Abbott 
Road until the junction with Haz- 
ratganj; then drive S. down Park 
Road past the Wingfield Park to the 
Martiniire and then to the Dilkusha. 

Manufactures. — Lucknow has 
never been an industrial centre. The 
chief art products of the dty are 
silverwork and clay models. An ex¬ 
tensive trade to also carried on in 
copper and brass vessels and also in 
cotton fabrics. "Bidri” (silver damas¬ 
cening on gun-metal) work will soon 
be a lost art. The School of Arts and 
Crafts, which it located in buildinp 
on the River Gumti. opposite the 
Chhattar Manzil, is reviving and 
developing art industries. 

History 

The original centre of the dty is 
believed to be the high ground 
crowned by the Mosque of Aurang- 
zeb (p. 300) on the right bank of the 
River Gumti near the Hardinge 
Bridge. Here, on the spot known at 
Lakshman Tila. a family of Sheikhs 
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from Bijnor, built a fort towards the 
end of the 13th century. LuckTOw 
was then included in the dominions 
of the Sharqi Kings of Jiunpur (1394- 
1476) and acquired iu present name. 
Its importance dates from the reign 
of Sher Shah of Delhi (154(M5). 
The traveller, Dc L^t. called it 
a magnum emporium in the days of 
Jahangir. 

Modem Lucknow is largely the 
creation of the Nawabs of Oudh. 
afterwards known as the Kings of 
Oudh, a title accorded by the British 
in 1819. The first Nawab, Sa'idat 
Khan Burhan-ul-mulk (1724-39). who 
was originally a Persian merchant, 
was made Coveraor of Oudh in 1732 
and became Wazir (minister) of the 
Empire. His successor, Safdar Jang 
(1739-53) lived principally at Delhi 
and is buried there (p. 246). The third 
Nawab Wazir. his son Shuja-ud- 
daula (1753-75), who joined issue 
with the British at the battle of Buxar 
(p. 48). resided at Fyzabad. and it 
buried there. His son. Asaf-ud-daula, 
removed the capital to Lucknow, 
which under him grew into a great 
city; the badge of the fish which 
appears on so many of the royal 
buildings is the mark of rank granted 
by the King of Delhi to the Oudh 
Nawabs. Of those who followed, it 
must suffice to say that, with the 
exception of Sa'idat Ali Khan, they 
were quite incompetent. Apart from 
the two tombs in the Kaisarbagh and 
the Jami Masjid. none of their build¬ 
ings possesses any real architectural 
merits, though the hall of the great 
Imambara is a very grand room. 

Asaf ud-dauia (1775-97). Built the 
Daulat Khana (on the banks of the 
river, of which only the Asafi Kothi 
remains), the great Imambara and 
its mosque, the Rumi Darwaza, 
Khurshid Manzil. the BanqueUng 
Hall, which was the original Resi¬ 
dency, and the garden pavilions at 
the Charbagh and Aishbagh. He was 
a friend of Warren Hastings, and 
during his tenure the Court was 
virited by such painters of Euro¬ 
pean reputation as Zoffany, Ozias 
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Humphry, and Thomas and William 
Daniell. 

Sa'Mat Alt Khan (1798-1814), eldest 
brother of Asaf, was installed by Sir 
John Shore after the deposition of 
Wazir AU (p. 72). Built the Moti 
Mahal and Dilkusha. the Throne 
Room (Lai Baradari). and the King's 
Stables; also the Tcrhi Kothi and the 
Baillie Guard, as a guard-room for 
the Resident, Major John Baillie. 

Ghazl-ud-dln Haidar (1814-27), in¬ 
herited the fortune of Bahu Begam 
and became King of Oudh (1823). 
He built the Residency proper, the 
Kaisarbagh tombs, the Tomb at Shah 
NaJaf, the Kadam Rasul and the 
Wilaiyati Bagh, and constructed the 
canal on the S. side of the city. He 
lent large sums to the East India 
Company in 1825-26. 

Naslr-ud-dia Haidar (1827-37). 
Built the Chhattar Manzils and the 
Tarawali Kothi. 

Muhammad AU Shah (1837-42). 
Built the Husainabad Imambara and 
Tank, the Sat Khanda. the Jami 
Masjid. and the Badshahbagh. 

Amjad AU Shah (1842-47). Bmit the 
Hazratganj Imambara, in which he 
b buried. 

Wajid AU Shah (1847-56). Built 
the Kaisarbagh Palaces (1850) and 
Sikandarbagh. In February 1856 be 
was deposed as an imbecile aad 
removed to CalcutU. General James 
Outram. Resident at the time, be¬ 
came First Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh. The ex-King lived thirty years 
In Calcutta, and there he died in 1887. 
aged sixty-eight. Portraits of most of 
the Kings of Oudh will be found in 
the Baradari in the Oock Tower 
gardens fronting the Husainabad 
Tank (p. 300). 

Lucknow, as capital of the recently 
annexed Kingdom of Oudh at once 
became a major centre of the 1857 
Mutiny, rivaUing even Delhi itself 
in this respect. Fortunately, unlike 
Kanpur, the siege had a happy end¬ 
ing, marred however by the death of 
the much loved Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Henry Lawrence. The small 
British garrison held out in the Resi- 
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dcncy for three months unit) relieved 
on the 25th September by a small 
force, under Sir Henry Havelock, 
but after that the combined force was 
invested again untd the final relief 
of the garrison by Sir Colin Campbell 
on 17th November. Unfortunately, 
the heroic Havelock died of dysentery 
one week later. 

The best books on the defence of 
the Lucknow Residency are perhaps 
Martin Cubbins' Mutinies In Oudh 
(1858), Lady Inglis' Siege of Lucknow 
(Osgood, 1893), Lieutenant-General 
McLeod Innes’ Lucknow and Oudh 
in the Mutiny (Innes. 1895). Innes* 
book contains valuable views of the 
different posts in the Residency: and 
a number of photographs of the date 
of 1857*58 will be found in the first 
volume of Sir George Forrest’a 
History of the Indmn Mutiny (Black¬ 
wood. 1904), See also Ordeal at 
Lucknow, by Michael Joyce (John 
Murray, 1938), and Historic Lucknow, 
by Sidney Hay (Pioneer Press. 1940). 

An unusually good local guide is 
the one written by the late Mr E. H. 
Hilton, who, as a Martiniire boy, 
shared in the defence of the Residency. 

The Residency 

The Residency is entered on the 
E. side by Neill Road at the famous 
Baillie Guard Gate, named after 
Major John Baillie, Resident 1811-15; 
and the path then leads directly to 
the Residency between the Banquet¬ 
ing Hall on the right and Dr Fayrer't 
house on the left. 

On the lawn in front of the Resi¬ 
dency is a marble runic cross in¬ 
scribe]:— 

In memory ot 

Majoa-Oev. Sir Hoar Lawamez. 
Kxa.. 

And the bnvc men who ftU 
In defence of iba Remidency, 

IMT. 

The Rcsidcney BuUdlng (built 1800) 
is almost ruined, but it is possible to 
ascend the staircase of one of the 
towers. Upon the other throughout 
the siege the British flag floated. 


and was flown, day and night, in 
tribute to the dead, until I5lb 
August 1947, 

The entrance to the Residency is 
on the W, by a modem portico. In a 
room on the ground floor, which has 
been fitted up as a Museum, is a 
model of the entrenched position as 
it was in July 1857. In 1857 the 
position was commanded by neigh¬ 
bouring houses (now completely 
swept away), so close that they were 
separated from the defences by 
narrow lanes and hastily improvised 
trenches and barricades. These houses 
were filled with sharp-shooters. Sir 
Henry Lawrence hardly eapected to 
hold out without relief for mote than 
fifteen days. 

In the entrance hall of the Resi¬ 
dency a marble tablet tells the story 
of those eighty-seven days. Lord 
Canning, it reminds us, expressed 
his admiration of the defence in the 
following words; "There does not 
stand recorded in the annals of war 
an achievement more truly heroic." 

The Cemetery round the ruined 
Church lies to the E. of Innes’ Post. 
Here rest the remains of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Brigadier-General Neill, 
and 2000 men. women and children. 
General Neill's grave is on the S. 
side of Sir Henry Lawrence’s, which 
is enclosed by an iron railing, and 
bears his own epitaph:— 

Here Urn 

Htsaiv LawazNct, 
wte iriiKf lo do hn duty. 

May ib« Lord hove mercy on n» loul I 
Bom 2»iih of June leOO. 

Died tthof July 1857. 

The Quarlen S. and E. of the 
Residency 

Beyond the Court of the District 
Judge, at some distance bock on the 
left, are the Terhi Koihi, now the 
residence of the Chief Judge of the 
Oudh Chief Court, and the Farhal 
Bakhsh ("Delight-giving") Palace. 
This name included also the Chhattar 
Manzil (1827-37), which constituted 
the ladies’ apartments so long as the 
Farhat Bakhsh was the principal 
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retidence of ihc Oudh ruler* — froin 
Sa'idal AU Khan down to Wajid 
All Shah. 

S.E. of the Jail wa» the Painbasb 
(now the Chief Court), E. of which 
projected the S. portion of the 
Chhattar Manzil encloture, contain¬ 
ing the smalt Chhattar Manzil. the 
Kasr-i-Sultan, or the Lai Baradari, 
and the Darshan Vilas. 

Both the Chhattar Manzils arc sur¬ 
mounted by an umbrella (chhattar 
or chhattrf), whence their name. The 
larger, on the bank of the river, is 
used now as a club, and the smaller 
as Government offices. Near this, 
opposite the Kaisarbagh, is the 
marble memorial statue of the (Jueen- 
Empress Victoria under a canopy. 
The Kasr-I-Sultan was the throne- 
room in which the widow of Nasir- 
ud-din Haidar attempted to compel 
the Resident, Colonel Low, to place 
her son, bom before the King married 
her. on the "masnad.” Its other 
name, Lai Baradari, is due to the 
colour of the material, red sandstone, 
of which it is constructed. 

N. of the Telegraph Office is the 
ShcT Darwaza gateway of the Dhooly 
Square, where General Neill was 
kilted on 25th September 1857, At 
this spot a masonry pillar has been 
erected, bearing a tablet with a suit¬ 
able inscription and the words, Duke 
ft decorum ett pro patriS mori. 

E. again, opposite the N.E, corner 
of the Kaisarbagh. was the lllran 
Khana, or Deer House. Neill Road, 
which ha* been followed to the Sher 
Darwaza, now continues to Haz- 
ratgaoj past the N. front of the 
Kaisarbagh. 

The fine stone tombs of Sa'idat 
Ali and his wife in the Kalsarhaiffi 
were constructed by hi* son. Ghazi- 
ud-din Haidar; and the palace was 
built between the years 1848 artd 
1850 by Wajid Ali Shah. The build¬ 
ing to the S. of the tomb* was usrf 
at one time as the Provincial Legis- 
laiivc Council Chamber. It was 
erected to accommodate the Canning 
College (now at Badshahbagh, p. 299). 
The palace oricinally had one gate 


at the S.E. and two others on the N. 
and S.. and iu interior was divided 
into court*. The open square is 
still surrounded, except on the N. tide, 
by double-storeyed buildings, made 
over to the Talukdars of Oudh. In 
the centre is a white-washed baradari. 
presented by the Maharaja of Bal- 
rampur, which was used as a hall for 
meetings of the Talukdars. 

S.W. of this central Baradari it the 
Public Library, erected by the Maha¬ 
raja of Mahmudabad in memory of 
his father. The entrance from the E. 
and W. b made by the LakU Cate- 
woyj. to called from the lakh of 
rupees which their erection cost. 
Outside the W. gateway b the Kabar 
Pasand, which was built by Roshan- 
ud-Daula. the minister of Natir- 
ud-din Haidar. On leaving the central 
courtyard by the E. gateway, Hozrat- 
bagh b entered: the Chaulakhi, the 
large pile on the right, was built by 
Wajid Ali’s barber, and sold to him 
for four lakhs: hence the name. 

In the Lai Baradari (the biulding 
between the Chhattar Manzil and 
the Chief Court) b the Provincial 
Mnseum* (1863): the archaeoIogic*l 
section is the most important. The 
large hall contains sculptures, the 
majority from Mathura (Muttra), 
which are partly Buddhist and portly 
Jain. The adjoining room it reserved 
for Brahmanical sculpture* from 
different parts of the Province.* A 
special room has been set apart (or 
the antiquities excavated on the site 
of Sahelh-Maheth (p. 284), the 

ancient dty of Srivasti. and the 
famous consent of the Jetavana. 
Some objects from Kasia (believed 
to be the ancient Kusinagara. where 
the Buddha entered Nirvino) ate 
also exhibited wparately. The epi- 
graphical section contain* numerous 
Sanskrit inscriptions both on stone 
slabs and on copper plates. The im¬ 
portant coin collection it only shown 
to vbitors on appUcation to the 
Curator. The Museum contain* also 


• UcMd oo Fridsy*. . , ~ # 

• It, .ifrm/Um Arch. Surr. «/ 
/laAu, lOsi by |■»n^Jll Hirarwnd* Shasm. 
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a zoological cectioo, which includcf 
a good collection or Muffed birds. 
Part b in the Kaisarbagh. 

Proceeding now by Clyde Road, the 
first building teen on the left it the 
Motl Mahal, once the Royal Library, 
with Martin's House' between it ai^ 
Bruce's Bridge. It is situated on the 
bank of the Gumti. The thrcc- 
storeycd gateway on the S. collapsed 
during the floods of I92J, and has 
been replaced by a fine Italian 
wrought'iron gate; the old walls are 
also gone, and a railing now surrounds 
the enclosure. The building itself 
is two-storeyed, of a blue colour, 
and surmounted by a gilt piniuicle. 
Originally it comprised also the 
Mubarak Maiuil and the Shah 
Manzit. from which the King used 
to watch the fights between wild 
animals on the farther side of the 
river. The Moti Mahal was built by 
Sa'idat Ali. and the other two by 
Gbazi-ud-din Haidar. 

To the right of the road, on a high 
site, the base of which b still sur¬ 
rounded by defensive works, b the 
Khurshid ("Sun") MaazU, l^llt by 
Sa'adat Ah and nanted after bb wife. 
It was used before the Mutiny as the 
Mess-house of the 32nd, and since 
1876 has been occupied by the Girls' 
Martiniire School. S. of it again b 
the Tarawall Kothi, or Observatory. 
This was built by Nasir-ud-din Haidar 
for hb Astronomer-Royal. Colonel 
Wikos. 

300 yd. farther E. stand the Shah 
Naiaf and Kadam Rasul, and nearly 
l(X)0 yd. on again lies the Sikandor- 
bagh, round which desperate fighting 
took place in November 1837. .Shah 
Na|af (named after the scene of the 
martyrdom of the Caliph Ah. 120 m. 
S.W. of Baghdad) b the domed tomb 
of Gbazi-ud-din Haidar Khan. One 
picture (copied by an Indian artbt 
from Zoffany's famous picture) repre¬ 
sents a cock-fight, at which the King 
of Oudh and General Claude Martin 
are present. The building b illumin¬ 
ated during the Muharram festival. 

' Stmoa Nkolaon Martin was Deputy- 
Conuniaaionar of Lucknow in 1867. 


The Kadam Rasnl it a ruined 
budding of red brick. The stone, with 
an imprint of the Prophet's foot 
which it contained, disappeared in 
1837; it b approached by a path 
through the garden to the E. of Shah 
Nojaf. Between the Horticultural 
Gardens and the Sikandorbagh a road 
leads to the bridge across the river. 
The gateway of the garden, which b 
120 yd. square, still stands. 

Juu before the junction of Outrmm 
Road with Banks Road b the Legts- 
btlve Conocil Chamber with the 
Provincial coal of arms on the facade. 
To the S. of it b Government House, 
formerly Banks' House, and origin¬ 
ally the Hayat Bakhsh ("life-giving") 
Kothi. It dates from the lime of 
Sa'idal Ali. Oulram Road now joins 
Havelock Road. 

At the junction of Park and Abbott 
Roads b Ckrlti Church. There are a 
number of interesting tablets on the 
walls. Those in memory of Sir James 
Outram and Sir H. Lawretsce deserve 
particular attention. WiagflcM Park 
is adorned with while marble pavilions 
and Matucs, and has a large pavilion 
in the centre, surrounded by 80 acres 
of grounds and flower-gardens, it b 
named after Sir C. Wingfield, Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh (1839-66). 

The Qttartrrs S. of Wingfield Park 
cosuiectcd with the Kelirft 

The scenes of the operations of the 
second relief of Lucknow may now 
be completed by a visit to the Mar- 
liniire, the Oilkusho. and the Alom- 
bagh, the advanced base of both of 
the reliefs. A road, striking off to 
the left from Park Road (which skirts 
the W. side of the Wingfield Park), 
leads through the Martiniire Park. 
In one of two small grave enclosures 
near the gale will be found the grave 
of the famous Major Hodson of 
Hodson's Hone. 

The MartJnlire School b housed in 
CoosiaMia, the country residence of 
Maj.-Gen. Claude Martin (1735- 
1800), who built it partially from 
designs of hb own. It b an enormous 
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stniclurc, conusting of • central 
block and two aemi-circular wingi. 
The main building is five-storeyed 
and is bastioned, and loophoied. The 
basement storey is raised to a good 
height above the ground, and has 
cjilensive wings, but the superstructure 
has been styled “a whimsical pile." 
The strange array of sutues on the 
roof kd the Marquess of Hastinp to 
pronounce that the idea was taken 
from a castle of pastry. Martin's 
tomb, restored in 1865, is in the E. 
crypt of the chapel; the plain sarco¬ 
phagus was once guarded by a marble 
grenadier, with arms reversed, at 
each angle. To the E. of the building 
is a lake. In the centre of which risw 
a fluted masonry column I JO ft. in 
height. General Martin served as a 
soldier under Lally in the regiment 
of Lorraine. He. aitd some of his 
comrades, Uken prisoner at Pondi¬ 
cherry (1761) formed a company of 
Chasseurs attached to the Company s 
Army, and rose to the rank of cap¬ 
tain. In 1776 he entered the service 
of the Navrabs of Oudh, but Warren 
Hastings allowed him to retain his 
rank and to enjoy promotion. In 
1783 be formed the acquaintance of 
De Boigne. and took part with him 
in cultivating indigo and lending 
money to the Nawab, by which he 
acquired a large fortune. Dying at 
the Farhat Bakhsh before tlw build¬ 
ing was finished, he directed it should 
be completed out of the funds kft 
to endow a school. This school, 
opened 1840. is for the educaUon 
of Anglo-Indian children.* There are 
similar institutions endowed by 
Martin at CakutU and Lyons, his 
birthplace. 

The DUkusha. or "Hcart-espand- 
ng," was a villa built by Sa'idat 
Ali Khan in the midst of an estensive 
deer-park. It struids S. of the Mar¬ 
tini^ and is now a ruin. The grounds 
have been laid out as a Oower-gar^n. 
There are some tombs of British 
oflicen in the adjoining ruins of the 

• “Kim," lh« hero of Mr Kmlina's well- 
known «ocy. WM sent to tdiool U the 
Mutinim. 
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Witoyati Bagh (to the E. on the river- 
bank), which was originally a zenana 
garden made by Ghazi-ud-din Haidar 
in the European style; whence its 
name. 

About li m. S.E. of the Charbagh 
(junction railway station), on the 
Kanpur Road, is the Alambagb, with 
the grave and memorial of General 
Havelock. It is a walled enclosure 
500 yd. square and was built by 
Wojid Ali. General Havelock's tomb 
is surmounted by an obelisk 30 ft. 
high, with an inscription. 

Quarters N.W. of the Resfafcncy 
and across the Uumtl 

500 yd. to the N.W. of the Resi¬ 
dency is the Iron Bridge, designed 
by John Rennie, engineer of the old 
Waterloo Bridge in London, and 
brought out from England in 1815 
by Henry Jessop. but not erected 
till 1840-44. From it there is a view 
of the Farhat-Bakhsh-Chhatur- 
Manzil Palace. 

Across the bridge to the right is the 
Badshahbagh, from which the shell 
came which killed Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence. Of the three buildings of 
which it was composed, only the Red 
Baradari remains. The gateways also 
arc stiU sUnding. It was given to 
the Raja of Kapurthala in 1858, and 
was purchased for the Canolng 
College (1912). At Hossanganj, the 
Fyzabad road turns to the right and 
leads to the Kokrail Bridge and (3 m.) 
Ismailganj, IJ m. in front of Chlnhat 
(6i m.). The main road to Sitapur 
proceeds N. to the old Cantonment 
of MarUoo (2) m.). 

1200 yd. N.W. of the Residency 
is the Great Imambara of Asaf-ud- 
daula. which is built on the W. slope 
of the Macfabi Bbawan * enclosure. 
Iho fort was dismantled in 1877. 
The major portion of the site is 
occupied by King George's Medical 
College and Hospital, of which the 
foundation stone was laid on 26th 

■ “Fish Kouic," to nuned after the fiah 
which Safdar Jan* waa pennitsed by 
imperial adkt to uaa aa ha badie. 
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December 1905. The building wa> 
completed in 1912. With the Canning 
College, alto affiliated to Allahabad 
Univertity until 1921. and the liabella 
Thobum College for women, the 
Medical Colleges form the Lucknow 
Uniiertity. 

A stone bridge built by Asaf-ud- 
daula was replaced in 1912 by the 
Hordlntc Bridge, and a road leads 
into the Siupur Road past the Karbala 
of Mohsin.Dd-daula and the unfinished 
Karbala, where hit grandfather. 
Natir-ud-din (d. 1837) is buried. 
Near the bridge, and on the right 
bank of the Cumti. is the to-callcd 
Mosque of Aurangzeb. built on the 
Lakshman Tila or Mound (p. 294). 
Between the Machhi Bhawan cn- 
ciosure and the N. gate of the Chauk 
Is Victoria Park. 

The Great Imambara court con¬ 
tains a lofty mosque and two minarets 
on the W. side. The imtitense struc¬ 
ture of the Imambara. at the bead of 
steps on the S. side, was built by 
Asaf-ud-daula in 1784. partly to 
afford relief in the terrible famine of 
that time, which swept over all N. 
India. 

The great central hall, which con- 
taiiu his unpretentious tomb, is 163 ft. 
long, S3 ft. broad and 49 ft. high, and 
is one of the largest vaulted gaUerka 
in the world.' European gentlemen 
are requested to remove their hats 
in the hall. At the end of the roadway 
passing in front of the Imambara is 
the Rumi Darwau, or Turkish Gate, 
built in imitation of the Sublime 
Porte. 

Beyond this gate is the Husaln- 
abad Imambara. and opposite it, on 
the N. side of the road, a beautiful 
garden, with the Husainabad Clock 
Tower and Tank and the Satkhanda, 
or seven-storeyed tower. This Imam¬ 
bara. which was built by Muhammad 
Ali Shah, 1837, and contains the 
tombs of himself and his mother, 
consists of two large enclosures, one 
of which is at right angles to the 
other. It stands in a targe quadrangle, 

• perguMoa's EsU. Arch.. Z, 338-329. 


which has a marble reservoir of water 
in the centre. One building b a 
mosque, the other purports to be a 
copy of the Taj. The hall contains the 
throne of the King, covered with 
beaten silver, and hb wife’s divan, 
with solid silver supports. Both the 
Imambaras, and also the Shah Nojaf. 
are illuminated with thousands of oil 
lamps during the Muharram festival. 
The watch-tower, of which only four 
storeys out of seven were built, was 
commenced by Muhammad Ali 
Shah, but work ceased at his death. 
The octagonal tank is an extremely 
fine and picturesque work. On the 
N. side of it b a Boradari. now the 
offices of the Husainabad Trust, with 
portraits of most of the Kings of 
Oudh. The Daulal Khaaa was the 
palace of Asaf-ud-daula. and one 
house is known as the AsafI Kothi. 
The Clock Tower, to the W of the 
tank, wras built in 1881. and is 220 ft. 
high. 

Farther to the W. the Jam! Masjid, 
begun by Muhammad Ali Shah, and 
finished by his wife, has the usual 
three domes and two minarets, and 
stands on a high platform, approached 
by flights of steps. Rather more than 
2 m. N.W. of Husainabad, and 
beyond the waterworks pumping 
station on the Cumti, b the Mosa- 
bagb. The last | m. to it mutt be 
accomplished on foot, on account of 
the brick walls which surround it. 

Quarter W. of the RcsideiKy 

To the W. of the Residency, and 
immediately to the S. of Victoria 
Park and the Medical College, is the 
N. gate (Gol Darwaza) of the Chauk, 
the pnncipal street of the old city. 

In the grounds of the Medical 
College b the .Shah Mina, interesting 
on account of its importaiKX in a 
popular cult. Sheikh Mina, whose 
proper name was Sheikh Muhammad, 
is the great taint of Lucknow, where 
he was bom. It b said that the 
Sheikha (p. 294) colonised Lucknow 
at hb suggestion. The date of hit 
death, according to an inscription 
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on hif tomb, wm 884 a.ii., but else* 
where his death is recorded os having 
uken place in 870 a.h. (I46S a.d.). 
The tomb is largely visited by persons 
in legal difficulties, who offer a piece 
of cloth; and on Thursday evenings 
the crowd is particuiarly great. 

In the W. of the city is the Dargah 
of Hatral Abbas. It is reached from 
the Jami Mo^d by going E, along 
Napier Street and then, turning to the 
right, down Sarai Mali Khan Road, 
past the imambara of Ilmas Ali Khan 
(entrance about 100 yd. down on the 
right). The shrine of Hazrat Abbas 
is about J m. farther on. A tank 
occupies the centre of the courtyard, 
which is surrounded with pillared 
porticoes. In the shrine is preserved 
the metal crest which is said to have 
surmounted the banner of a relative 
of the Caliph Ali who was killed in 
battle at Kerbela. The banners carried 
in the Muharram procession are 
brought to this building for conse¬ 
cration by touching the crest. 

At the junction of Victoria Street 
and Aisbbagh Road is the King's 
Hospital, originally in another build¬ 
ing called the Dar-us-Shafa Kothi. 
The King's Poor House is close by. 
Both are supported from funds left 
for the purpose by King Muhammad 
Ali Shah (1837-42). 

Before reaching the King's Hos¬ 
pital, a visit should be paid to a group 
of three buildings of the Moghul 
^riod, in a garden enclosure, on the 
Nadan Mahal Road, which connects 
Victoria Street with Canning Street. 

Th< Nadan .Mahal is the tomb of 
Sheikh Abdur Rahim Khan, the 
first CoveriMr of Oudh under the 
Emperor Akbar. The building dales 
from about the year 1600 and is a 
food specimen of early Moghul 
architecture. The whole building, 
from the plinth to the parapet, was 
originally of Agra red sandstone. Its 
brackets are richly carved, and above 
the chajja, or projecting slab comice, 
are traces of blue and yellow tile- 
work. The dome also was covered 
with tiles, which have almost entirely 
vanished. Within are two marble 


sarcophagi, both bearing the katam- 
daa, or "pen-box." placed on men's 
tombs only, thus disproving local 
tradition, which assigns the less 
elaborate tomb to the Sheikh's princi¬ 
pal wife, in the centre is a headstone 
elaborately carved with inscriptions 
from the Koran. 

A few yards to the E. of the Nadan 
.Mahal is a pleasing little red sand¬ 
stone pavilion, known as the Sola 
Kkamba, from the sixteen pillars 
which support the roof; the brackets 
of the comer pillars are carved to 
resemble the head of an elephant. 
The pavilion contains five tombs, 
two of marble. 

The tomb of Ibrahim Chishti, the 
father of Sheikh Abdur Rahim Khan, 
lies still farther eastward, now open 
to the Nadan Mahal Road. It is 
composed of kankar blocks, and was 
originally plastered and painted. An 
inscriptioa over the S. door gives the 
date of the death of Ibrahim Chishti 
as 1543. 

Kanpur (45 m. by rail) may be 
visited during a stay in Lucknow 
(for route, sec p. 293). If the traveller 
is going S. he will find much to 
interest him at Jaiutpiir (p. 285). which 
can be reached (165 m.) from Luck¬ 
now Junction by the Doon express. 
From Jaunpur the journey can be 
continued to Benares Cantonment 
(Route 5) and .Mogfaubarai (p. 43). 
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(а) CALCUTTA (Howr<U,) by the 

North-Eutern Ry. k>op-line to 
IjikhUarai and Mokameb by 
Nalhati Junction (for AzimKan)). 
Tinpahar Jonclioa (ror Ra}- 
ma^l), SaUbitanJ, Bhasalpur 
and Jamalpur (for Monchyr). 

(б) .Mokamcfa North-Eastern Ry. 

metre-gauge line to Tirhnt and 
Kanpur *ia Gorakhpur. 

(e) CALCUTTA (Sealdah) by North- 
Eastern Ry. to Plasacy, Mur- 
shMabad and LaJgola Ghat. 

(a) Calcutta by North-Eastern Ry. 
loop-line to Lakhbaral and 
Mokamch. 

Howrah (p. 103). 

67 m. Khana Junction (see p. 52). 
Here the loop-line branches olT N. to 
88 m. Adjai river. 

91 m. Bolpur for Santikinethan 
(Visabharati) University, founded 
(1901) by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(d. 1941), the famous Bengali poet. 

137 m. Nalhati Junction. Branch to 
Azimganj City. 

27 m. A/imganj Junction. The Ban- 
del-Barharwa (p. 52) line on the W. 
bank of the Bhagirathi passes through 
here. Opposite Azimganj City Station 
on the E. bank (no connection) is 
Jiaganj (D.B.). Azimganj is an im¬ 
portant centre of the Jains. The 
Bhagirathi is here 700 0. broad, and 
rises in the rains 25 0.. when the 
current runs 7 m. an hour. 

188 m. from Calcutta. Tinpahar 
Junction station (R.H.). 

A branch line runs N.B. to 
7 m. Raimahal station (D.B.K.) 
in the Santal Parganas. The town 
stands on the W., or right, bank of 
the Ganges. It affords opportunities 
of seeing some specimens of the 
aboriginal tribes of Santals and Ma] 


Paharias.* The Santals supply labour 
in the coalfields. 

Up to 1592 it was known at 
Agmahal, but when Raja Mao Singh 
of Jaipur, Akbar’s Rajput general, 
returned from the conquest of Orissa 
in 1592. be made it the teat of his 
Government, and changed its name 
to Rajmahal. In 1607 Islam Khan, 
Governor of Bengal, transferred the 
teat of Government to Dacca, but 
it wras again brought to Rajmahal ^ 
Sultan Shuja in 1639. In 1707 Murshid 
Kuli Khan transferred the Govern¬ 
ment to Murshidabad, and Rajmahal 
fell into decay. In 1863 the Ganges 
shifted its channel, and Rajmahal 
was left 3 m. distant from the main 
stream. The river relumed to Raj- 
mabal in 1929. 

Just beyond the railway station b 
the tomb of Miran, the son of Mir 
Jafir (p. 85), who put Suraj-ud-daula 
to death, and wu killed by lightning 
in 1760. 

N. of the sution is the sub- 
Divbional Officer's Court (formerly 
the Moghul Governor's bouse). A 
little farther on are remains of a 
building called the Saiigl Dalan ("Hall 
of Slone”). It is 100 ft. long from N. 
to S.. and has three doors of black 
basalt in the centre. This is said to 
have been part of the palace of Sultan 
Shuja, ton of Shah Jahan and 
Governor. 

The Sfaimt Tank is I m. due W, 
of the Cnuherry. At its S. end b a 
massive brick building, with an 
Arabic inscription; and 100 yd. to 
the S. is the Maina Mo^ue. There 
b a tomb of a Maina Bibi. 

The Hatkifn 4 m. to the N.W. The 
road at U ns. passes a solid brick 
building on the right hand, called the 
Tanksal. or Mint, with waUs 5i ft. 
thick. ’The Hadaf ruins are about 
200 yd. off the rood to the left. The 
entrance to the quadrangle b by the 

E. gateway, which b much injured. 

• S«« Tht Sony •fan InJiaa Upland, by 

F. B. Bradley But (Smith Eldtr. (MMH. A 
ftgtmeot of Fabaria "Hdl Ranfvra*' waa 
nwed in 17M by Angurtus Clcviafid 
(|». 
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The mosque proper has a fafade 
200 ft. long, with seven arches, each 
22 ft. high. In the centre of the quad¬ 
rangle is a reservoir, with steps down 
to the water. The buildings are sur¬ 
rounded by dense jungle, but the 
actual structures have been cleared. 

From Tinpahar sution the loop- 
line continues N. to 

206 m. SakrigaU Junction, waiting- 
rooms. railway steamer for Manihari 
Ghat and Katihar, across the Ganges, 
on the North-Eastern (metre-gauge) 

Ry. - , 

211 m. Sahlbgani, a centre of trade 
(D.B.). The indurtries are the collec¬ 
tion of jabal grass (for paper m^u- 
facture), flour mills and oil mills; 
there are stone quarries near. Katihar 
(530 m.) is the junction for the main 
line of the old Bengal and North- 
Western Ry. to Kanpur. 

257 m. Bhagalpur Junction (D.B.K.) 
(old name Sujanganj), headquarters 
of a Bihar District, on the S. bank 
of the Ganges. There is a monument 
here to Augustus CIcvlatHl, who 
reclaimed the Santals from savagery 
and robbery. 

A ferry connecu a branch line 
to (23 m.) Thana Bihpur across the 
Ganges. Branch line also due S. 
(31 m.) to Mandar HUI, 700 ft. high. 
Vishnu is said to have cut olf the 
head of Madhukaiub, a giant, and 
to have piled this hill owr him. For 
a mile or two round its base old 
buildinp are to be seen; also some 
stone figures. On the side is a spring, 
Akttshganga (river of the sky), to 
which the only access is by a wooden 
ladder about 15 ft. high; on the left 
of the spring a colossal figure of 
Madhukaitab is traced on the rock. 
On an Asoka pillar the name of 
Magardhwaja Yogi is inscribed. 

272 m. SollanganJ; famous for a 
Temple of Gaibinath, which is 
built on a rock in the middle of the 
Ganges, and is reached by boat. 

282 m. Janalpur Junction (R.) is a 
railway settlement built for the 
Indian Ry. locomotive engineering 
workshops established here in 1862. 
They were damaged in the earth¬ 


quake of 15th January 1934. A new 
railway colony has been built at 
Rampur. W. of the railway. Branch 
line to (51 m.) 

Mooghyr (D.B.K.), on a promon¬ 
tory in the river. The Civil Station is 
inside an old' Moghul fort, to which 
Mir Kasim moved (1762) from Mur- 
shidabad in order to be farther from 
Calcutta. The place is noted for the 
manufacture of arms and ebony 
work. There is a large cigarette 
factory. Within the fort, towards iu 
N.W. comer, on the edge of the spur, 
are several picturesque temples. 

In the earthquake of January 1934 
the tow-n suffered severe loss of life 
and property, but recovery has been 
rapid. 

A ferry connects a branch line to 
Sahibpur Kamal. on the metre- 
gauge line of the North-Eastern Ry.; 
thence E. to Katihar, and W. to 
Barauni, for Chapra (p. 304). 

3 m. to the E.. on the hill called 
Pirpahar. sunds a magnificent hous^ 
said to have been built by Mir 
Kasim's Armenian General. Ourghin 
Khan. A little to the S.E. of this are 
the sacred hot sprinp of Sitakund. 
aevcrly designed silver fishes are 
manufactured at Kharagpur (D.B.), 
20 m. S.W. of Monghyr. Motor ser¬ 
vice available. This place has beauti¬ 
ful scenery. 

254 m. UkUsarai (Kiul Junction) 
for the main line (p. 51). 

275 m. from Calcutu by loop-line. 
Mokamch Junction (D.B.K.) (p. 51). 
Branch to Mokameh Ghat. 

(6) From Mokameh by the metre- 
gauge line of the North-Eastern 
Ry., to Tlrhut and Kanpur, 
tia Gorakhpur. 

Mokameh Ghat it the starting- 
point for the Ganges ferry steamer 
to Semaria Ghat and the branches of 
the metre-gauge railway, connecting 
the whole country between Oudh and 
the Kosi river with the S. bank of 
the Ganges. From Semaria Ghat by 
train to 

6 m. Barauni Junction. The mom 
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tnetre-gauge line from Kanpur runt 
E. to Katihar (112 m.), crossing the 
Kosi river (26 m. from Katihar) by a 
bridge 3172 ft. long. There are 
branches to the river opposite Mon- 
ghyr. Bhagalpur and Sahibganj. 

The main line W. runs to Hajipur 
(34 m.), separated from Sonepur 
(37 m.) by the Gandak river, boundary 
of Oudh. and to CThapra (90 m.). 
Soocpur has a Fair in Oct.-Nov. 
There are usually many elephants for 
sale. Formerly there was a large 
annual gathering here of planters from 
Tirhut. It celebrates a fight between 
Gajcndra (lord of elephants) and a 
huge crocodile. The platform here is 
2413 ft long. For stations beyond 
Cbapra on this line see p. 303. 

A branch line runs from Sonepur 
to Paleraghat (8 m.). from which a 
steamer crosses to Dighaghat for 
Patna Junction (p. 48). 

The main line to Tirhut proceeds 
from Semaria Glut to Samastipur 
(D.B.K., 38 m.), from which a loop 
runs ria Uarbhanga Junction (24 m. 
N.), crossing the Bagnuti river at 
Dhang (80 m.). 

Uarbtiaiiga (alt. 137 ft.) is the 
residence of the Maharajadhiraja, of 
Brahmin descent and formerly the 
leading landlord in this part of India. 
The title of Ra)a was granted to the 
family in 1710 by Ali Vardi Khan, of 
Maharaja in 1839, and of .Mahara¬ 
jadhiraja in 1920. The Arundbagh 
Palace is a very fine building. The 
Government O^es are situated at 
Laheria-Sarai (good D.B.K.), which 
is 3 m. by rail from Darbhanga 
Junction. At Rajnagar there is a 
palace built by the late Maharaja¬ 
dhiraja, but damaged by the earth¬ 
quake of 1934, with an epicentre 
to the N.E. 

From Dharbhanga Junction a 
branch line runs 12 m. N.E. to Sakri 
Junction where it forks, one branch 
running due N. via Madhu^ni to 
Jaynagar on the Nepal frontier, and 
the other doe E. via Jhanjharpur and 
Nirmali to the Kosi river. 

From Samastipur the railway to 
Tirhut runs to Maraffarpor Junction 


(O.B.K., 32 m. N.W.), headquarters 
of the Tirhut Division, and continues 
30 m. to Motihari (D.B.), 63 ro. to 
Sagauli, 77 m. to ^ItUb (D.B.K.). 
A Capuchin Mission used to work 
in Nepal (1707-67). 

Mu/affarpur District was badly 
damaged by earthquake in January 
1933, and there were many casualties. 

6 m. by road from Pusa RosJ 
station on the line between Samas¬ 
tipur and MiualTarpur is Pusa, on the 
Gandak river. An Imperial Agricul- 
rural Research Institute (now removed 
to Delhi), was built on the initiative 
of Lord Curzon; .Mr Phipps, an 
American gentleman, made a sub¬ 
stantial donation towards its cost. 
The buildings were seriously dam¬ 
aged in 1934. The Botanical Section 
remains, and the rest is merged in 
the Agricultural Departmenu of the 
Government of Bihar. The District 
abounds in old temples and places 
of historical interest, being identified 
with the ancient Hindu Kingdom of 
Milhila mentioned in Hindu mytho¬ 
logical works. 

From Sagauli a branch of 18 m. 
runs to Rasaul, the starting-point 
for Katmandu (alt. 4330 0.), capital 
of Nepal, which once extended to 
the Sutlej river. A Nepal Government 
Ry. runs from Raxaul to Amlekganj 
(24 m.). There arc oir-lincs also to 
Calcutta and Patna. 

16 m. N. of Bettiah, at Laurija 
Nandangarh is a Buddhist stone lat 
— crowned by a lion — of sandstone. 
33 ft. high, with a capital nearly 7 It 
in length. Funeral mounds near this 
column arc said to be the only indi^ 
putably Vedic monuments yet identi¬ 
fied in India. There is another column 
at Araraj, 22 m. S.W. of Motihari 
station. Two other pillars (one of 
43 ft.) are lying on the ground, at 
Rampurwa and at Basarh (Vaisoli). 
All four were set up on the road from 
Paialiputra (Pattu) to Nepal. 

SfaiH Unt 

From Sonepur station the main 
line goes W. to Chapta (D.B.K., 
old name Saran), 202 m. from Kati- 
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bar, al (he confluerKC of the Gangca 
and the Gogra, once an important 
river-mart, with Dutch and English 
factories: headquarters of the Saran 
district. 

A branch runs N. to Capuinganj 
Junction. Another branch crosses the 
Gogra river by the Inchcape bridge, 
3*19 ft. long, and runs ria Ghazipur 
and Benares Cantonment (Route 5) to 
Jhusi (near Allahabad). 

79 m. from Chapra on this branch 
line is Ghazlpnr (D.B.K.). A mau¬ 
soleum commemorates the death 
here on 5th October 1805 of Mar¬ 
quess Cornwallis, Governor-General. 
Ghazipur and Patna (p. 48) were the 
two opium agencies. The Patna 
agency was closed in 1911 and the 
cultivation of opium is carried on 
by a system of annual engagements 
and advances. From Aunrihar Junc¬ 
tion (106 m. from Chapra), also on 
this line, a branch runs 37 m. N.W. 
to Jaunpur and another from Ballia 
yfa Phephna to .A/atngarh (70 m.) and 
Shahganj (105 m.). 

From Ouipra the main line runs 
N.W. to (71 m.) Bhatni Junction for 
a branch to Snares Cantonmwt, 
crossing the Gogra river by a bridge 
3912 ft. long. Gogra means laughter. 

The main line continues to Gorakh¬ 
pur (112 m. from Chapra). named 
after a Hindu saint and damaged 
by earthquake in 1934. It is the centre 
for the recruitment of Gurkha 
soldiers for the Indian army, and 
also the headquarters of the North- 
Eastern Ry. D.B.K. (permission of 
Chairman. Dt. Bd., required); Inspec¬ 
tion Bungalow (permission of Dt. 
Engr. required). Gorakhpur to Fyz- 
abad. by road, 79 m.; Fyzabad to 
Gonda. 29 m. 

A loop-line runs N. to (40 m.) 
Uska Ba/ar. and to Gonda (p. 284). 

The Tarai. N. of Uska Bazar (Basti 
Dt.), was the undoubted seat of the 
birth of Buddha, and of many of the 
scenes connected with his life and 
death. What has been identified 
beyond all doubt are (I) a stupa 
raised over part of the relics of 
Buddha at Pl|^»6; and (2) the Lum- 


bini Garden, now called the Rummln 
Del (in Nepal), where Buddha was 
bom. 

In the stupa here was found by 
Mr Peppi. owner of the estate, in 
January 1898. a relic-casket in¬ 
scribed, ••This relic shrine of the 
Divine Buddha is that of the Sikyas,” 
who received one-eighth of the relics 
and erected a stupa over them near 
Kapilavostu. At the garden was div 
covered a lat of King Asoka. split 
down the middle, with an inscription 
that "here Buddha Sikyamuni was 
bom.” Thb column had been once 
surmounted by a horse, and Hiuen 
Tsang (A.D. 629-645) recorded that 
he saw at the birthplace a pillar which 
had been split by lightning, and which 
bore a horse. TIk bell-shaped capital 
of it has also been discovered, and 
in an adjoining temple a relief of tl» 
birth scene of Buddha, in which his 
mother, Maya-devi, stands erect 
holding the branch of a sal-tree, and 
the child sunds on the ground at her 
right, a usual motive. Kapilavastu lay 
10 m. to 15 m. W. of this garxien. and 
the site it possibly marked by ev 
tensive ruins at Tauliya Kot (in 
Nepal). 9 m. N.W. of Pipr*wi. 

34 m. E. of Gorakhpur, is Kasia 
(connected with each of these places 
by metalled roads), containing an 
Inspection Bungalow (permission to 
occupy can be obtained from the 
Chairman. Dt. Bd.. Gorakhpur). 

I m. W. of Kasia ate ruins be¬ 
lieved to be the site of Kusinogara. 
scene of the death and crenrution of 
Buddha. These comprise six groups; 
the first consists of an isolated brick 
stupa tome 50 ft. in height on the 
W. edge of the Ramabhar Tal, bear¬ 
ing the nattte of Devisthan or Rama¬ 
bhar Bhawani: the second is a small 
mound of ruirts to the S.W, of this 
stupa and a short distance to the 
N.E. of the village of Anrudhwa. 
The third is the Matha Kunwarka- 
kot. about a mile W. of the Ramabhar 
stupa, comprising a temple with a 
colossal recumbent image of the 
dying Buddha, a Urge stupa, several 
monasteries and other buildings. 
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The fourth it a colossal statue of the 
seated Buddha, called Matha Kuu* 
war, about 400 yd. S.W. from the 
kot. while the flAb consists of the 
remains of an enclosing wall and the 
last of a number of small earthen 
mounds and barrows, locally called 
Bhimawat, to the N. and E. of the kot. 

Excavations made in 1896, and 
further work done in 1904-07, showed 
that the stupa and temple were the 
nucleus of a group of Buddhist build¬ 
ings belonging to svidely different 
periods, the later on the ruins of 
earlier monuments. Coins and in¬ 
scribed objecu prove that buildings 
may be dated to the Kushana and 
early Gupta periods. In the 5th or 
6lh century a portion of the buildings 
was destroyed in a 6re, possibly due 
to an invasion of the Huns. Numerous 
clay seals inscribed “Convent of the 
Great Decease" have been found. 
The place is visited by Buddhist 
pilgrims mostly from Burma. 

9 m. from Gorakhpur the main 
line crosses the Rapti river and pro¬ 
ceeds to Gonda (207 m. from Chapra). 
At 239 m. it crosses the Gogra river 
by the Elgin bridge, 3693 A. long, and 
runs to, 283 m., Lucknow (Aishbagh 
Junction) and, 328 m., Kanpur. 

(c) Calcutta by North-Eastern Ry. 
to Plassey and Mttrshidabad. 

Sealdah station (p. 88). 

21 m. Nalhatl Junction for Bandel 
Junction on the East Indian RIy. 
(Route 2) across the Jubilee Bridge. 
At Mulajore b a Power Station 
(1940) of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation. 

46 m. Raaaghal. junction for the 
main line to Siliguri and Darjeeling 
(Route 20), Branch to Santipur 
(12 m.). whence N.O. railway and 
Nabadwip Ghat to Krishnagar City. 

Sautipar wras once famous for its 
One musliBs. 

The Murshidabad branch rum to 

62 m. Krishnagar. Headquarters of 
the Nadia Du, and residence of the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Nadia. 

Nabadwip (Nadia), by the N.G. 


railway from Krishnagar to Nabad¬ 
wip Ghat, 8 m., or by the Bandel- 
Barharwa loop-line from Howrah, is a 
celebrated seat of Sanskrit leamini, 
and is also a great place of pilgrimage, 
being known as the “Benares of 
Bengal." It was the birthplace of 
Cbaitanya (1486-1527), the Hindu 
religious reformer. 

93 m. from Calcutta. Plassey 
station. There is a good bungalow 
3 m. from the railway station, close 
to the monuments on the battlefield; 
but travellers must make their own 
arrangements for meals and servants. 
There ore no conveyances available. 

The bungalow is in the charge of 
the Executive Engtncer, Burdwon 
Division, Chinsura, Bengal; travellets 
should ascertain from him whether 
the bungalow will be vacant. 

Plassey (Mira or Palasi, from the 
PalAs-lree, Butea fronUoja), is famous 
for Clive’s victory in 1757. The posi¬ 
tion of the British forces u marked 
by a mound near the river-bank and 
the old nsonument, and has now been 
more fully indicated on the ground 
at the instance of Lord Curzon. who 
erected a second memorial. 

The British force advanced from 
Cbandernagore (p. 104) on I3tb June, 
first to Katwa, and tten across the 
Bhagirathi, between which and the 
Jolinghi Spill of the Canges Plassey 
was situated, and advanced against 
Suraj-ud-daula's army at that place 
on the night of 22nd June. The battle 
opened the next day, 23rd. at 8 a.m.. 
the French in the service of the Nawab 
facing the leA of the British line, 
which touched the river, and the 
huge Indian forces of the Nawab 
forming a semicircle on the right 
front and right flank. About midday 
a heavy downpour of rain occurred, 
but tlw British guns, the powder 
having been protected, overpowered 
the advance made by the enemy a 
little later. The Indian forces then 
fell back to the cotrenebed camp; the 
Nawab was counselled by traitors to 
flee, and Mir Jafor separated himself. 

Clive confirmed an order by Major 
Kilpatrick to advoitce, drove the 
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French from their position, and after¬ 
wards took the entrenched camp, the 
enemy then offering but little resist¬ 
ance. The British casualties amounted 
to 28 killed and 50 wounded out of 
3000—650 only of these being Euro¬ 
pean—and the Nawab’s force lost 
about 200. Captain Eyre Coote, who 
had been a strong supporter of the 
counsel to fight, which Oive ulti¬ 
mately adopted, distinguished himself 
greatly.' 

Landmarks mentioned in accounts 
have mostly disappeared, such as the 
Mango Tope, in which the British 
were entrenched (last tree before 
1870). 

116 m. Berhampore Court. 7 m. 
below Murshidabad (D.B.). The 
Krishnanath College here is affili¬ 
ated to the CalcutU Univewty, As 
the factory house at Kasimbarar, 
where Warren Hastinp resided, had 
been destroyed by Suraj-ud-daula, 
Berhampore was chosen os a site for 
a Cantonment in 1765. 

In the cemetery here are buried 
George Thomas, the Ittsh sailor who 
became Raja of Hansi (p. 275), and 
the infant son of Mrs Sherwood, 
whose Ultit Htnry and His Bfartr 
was at one time a nursery classic. 

118 m. Kaslmhazar. This was the 
British trading-station previous to 
1756 . The English were settled here 
as far back as 1658 , and Job Char- 
nock. the founder of Calcutta (p. 85 ), 
was "Chier’ in 1681 , Of the factory 
nothing is visible except a mound 
containing a portion of the fortifica¬ 
tions. In the old Residency cemetery, 
opposite the site of the factory, are 
buried the first wife of Warren 
Hastings and her daughter. She was 
the widow of Captain John Buchanan, 
a victim of the Black Hole, and died 
in 1759 , while Hastings was Resident 
11758 - 61 ). There U an old Dutch 
• flive took hk title ol Ueroo el Itwecy 
m the Irkh Preraa* bom the «ti«e of 
BaUykiliy in County CUre, wlutb he 
purcliaMd on hk return front Ini^ etui 
which be rertuned PU t i c y, after "the 
where we gsined our ercat victory tn tndi^ 
to which 1 owe ilf my good fott^. 
(Letter of IJth Kebruery 1761, to the Duke 
oi NcticMlir.) 


Cemetery lower down the river. 
Feringipur, the French factory, has 
been washed away. At Kasimbaxar 
is the residence of Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Nandi, a descendant of 
Hastings' famous dewan. Kantu 
Babu. 

122 m. MurshMabad, residence of 
the Nawab Nazims of Bengal, was 
called after the great Nawab Murshid 
Kuli Khan,' the original name being 
Maksudabad, whence the Muxada- 
bad of old records. It was a prosper¬ 
ous place owing to its being upon the 
line of trade from the interior of 
India to the European settlements on 
the Hooghly, down the Bhagirathl 
river. 

Murshidabad was famous for 
carved ivory, embroideries, etc. But 
now these trades are confined to a 
few families of carvers at Jiaganj 
and Khagra. An introduction to the 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, 
through the Magistrate and Collector, 
who resides at Berhampore. will 
facilitate the sight-seeing of the place. 

The Bera {.Raft) festlral is still 
celebrated here, in honour of Khwaja 
Khizr (the prophet Elias) on the night 
of the last Thursday of the Bengali 
month of Bhadra. 

The Palace of the Saoab, which 
with the surrounding buildinp, en¬ 
closed by a wall, goes by the name 
of the NIzamat Klla, is situated on 
the river-bank about the centre of 
the town, and is in the Italian style, 
somewhat resembling Govemment 
House at Calcutta. It was built in 
1837. the architect being General 
Duncan Macleod (1780-1856) of the 
Bengal En^neers. It contains an 
imposing circular Darbar-roorn, a 
Banqueting-rooro 290 ft. long, with a 

• Tb« well-known Subsdsn ««1 Nin^ 
Nszims of Bengal were Murshid Kull 
Khan (known ako aa lafir hhaic a ^ 
verted Brahniin). died I W; hhuk Kh^ 
died 17SW: AUvaidi Khan, died 1766; 
Surai-ud-daula; Mir Jafir and Mir 
Kasim. The lamoua Jain family of Mur- 
•hidabad which boea the tllk (d Jms* 
Seth, or World Trader, and pUj^ a 
pruminaM part m the aHaira U India m 
the INh century, resided at Malumapur, 
S m. N. of Murthkii h o d . 
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picture of the Burial of Sir John 
Moore, by MarahtJI. at the W. cod. 
and many other handtome apart- 
roenu. The Armoury i« well worthy 
of a vUiL In the Library are tome 
very rare MSS. 

In the same enclosure is the Imam- 
bant, built in 1847. 

Just outside the city is the Kaira, 
containing the tomb of Murshid 
KuJi Khan. It was constructed on the 
model of the Great Mosque at Mecca, 
with two minareu 70 ft. high, but is 
now in ruins. 

Near this, and 60 yd. from the 
road, is the Great Cun, the sister gun 
to one at Dacca. It is 17} ft. long, 
with a girth of 5 ft. at the breech and 
a calibre of 6 in. The gun was left 
on its gun-carriage where a plpal 
tree grew, from a seedling, beneath it 
and supports the gun entirely. The 
inscription is in Persian, with the 
date 1637. 

2 m. S. of the dty is the Motl Jhil, 
or “Pearl Lake.” The Muradbagh 
Palace, on the bank of the lake, was 
seized by Suraj-ud-daula in 1736. 
Here Qive held the first English 
puniya, or collection of revenue, in 
1765, sitting side by side with the 
Nawab Nazim, Najim-ud-daula. It 
was the home of Warren Hastings 
in 1761 and later on of Sir John Shore, 
who admired its “cooing doves, 
whistling blackbirds and purling 
streams.” The pleasure garden is still 
known as the Company Bagh; but 
the only buildinp which survive are 
the mosque of Shahamat Jang, the 
nephew and son-in-law of Alivardi 
Khan, and the ruins of the Baradari 
built by Mir Jafir after Plosscy. In 
the Mubarak Man:U, the old Court 
House of the East India Company, a 
little to the E. of the Mou Jhil. there 
was kept the black stone throne of 
the Nawab Nazim upon which Clive 
installed Mir Jafir after the battle of 
Plassey. The throne has been removed 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall at 
Calcutu (p. 94) and iu place taken 
by a plain stone slab. The lake coi>- 
tains a good many crocodiles. 

The Kkuthbatk, or “Garden of 


Happiness," the old cemetery of the 
Nawabs. is opposite to the Moti Jhil 
on the right bank of the river. It 
consists of three walled etKiosurcs. 
The entrance to the outer one, 
planted with flowers and shady trees, 
is from the E.. close to where some 
ruined ghats stretch down to the 
deserted bed of the Bhagirathi. to 
the central enclosure are the tombs 
of the “good Nawab,” Alivardi 
Khan, and his nephew and son-in- 
law Suraj-ud-daula. They are almost 
lesel with the ground, and are covered 
with embroideries. The third en¬ 
closure contains a tank and Musafir 
Khana (Travellers* House, not avail¬ 
able). The Hira (diamond) Jhil, where 
the Mansurganj Palace stood, is near 
the Roskanbagh, also on the right 
bank of the river, opposite to the 
present palace. 

The Nlzamat College, or Nawab’s 
Madrasa, which was formerly kept 
CAclusively for the relatives of the 
Nawab (who live free of charge in a 
special boarding-house), has now 
been amalgamated with the Nawab's 
High School under the name of the 
“Nawab Bahadur's Institution." 

The Cemetery of Jafragaaji, about 
I m. to the N. of the palace, 
contains the graves of the later 
Nawabs Nazim who were appointed 
by the English. Opposite the gate is a 
handsome mosque. 

The Jafraganj Deorhi was the resi¬ 
dence of Mir Jafir before he became 
Nawab. In the women's quarters was 
held the last secret conference with 
Watts, the chief of the English foctoo', 
before the advance on Plassey. Suraj- 
ud-daula was killed here by Mir 
Jafir’s son Miran. 

The Murshidabad District is noted 
for its tilk industry. The villagers rear 
the silkworm at home, and sell the 
cocoons to the spinners, who export 
the skeins. Silk cloth and handker¬ 
chiefs are woven here on hand-looms. 

From Murshidabad the railway 
runt on to 

143 m. Lalgola Chat, on the Ganges 
(occasional steamer service to Raj- 
ntahal. p. 302). Railway steamer 
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connection with Godsfiri Ghat 
across the river in E. Pakistan, from 
which an M.G. litte runs to Amnura 
Junction (14 m.), where it links up 
with the Eastern Bengal Ry to 
Rajshahi and bhurdi Junction. 


ROUTE 20 

CALCUTTA iSealdab) by the North- 
Eastern Ry. to 

(|) Katihar(rorMalda.Gaur, Pandua 
and Pumea). 

(2) Kuneong and DARJEELING 

(routes into Sikhlml. 

(3) Ganhati and Shillong *la the 

Doars. 

Before the separation in August 
1947 of East Pakisun from W. 
Bengal, communications in this 
region centred on Calcutta, and those 
to the N. and E. have been disrupted 
by the creation of the new frontiers, 
so much so that travellers generally 
now proceed by air (to Bagdogra 
for Darjeeling and to Gauhati for 
Shillong) in order to avoid change 
of trains and delays at Customs pos^ 
A new railway route vto Katihar in 
lieu of that tia Ishurdi and Par- 
hatipur, has, however, been opened 
to Darjeeling and Shillong, which 
skills round E. Bengal, and so avoids 
crossing the Pakistan frontier. 

(I) From Calcatta to Eatihar. 

5 m. Dnmdimi t junction for Khulna 
63 m. Bordwan (p. 52). 

93 m. Bolpur: station of Shanti 
Niketan, Sir Rabindranath Tagore's 
famous outdoor university. 

142 m. Nalbati Junction (p. 302). 
224 m. Sakrigalt Ghat (p. 303). The 


crossing of the Ganges by steamer to 
Manihari Ghat takes from 1 to II 
hours. 

250 m. Katihar. Junction for the 
main Oudh-Tirhut line to Kanpur 
and the branch lines to Malda. 
Gaur and Pandua, and to Pumea, 
Forbesganj. etc. 

53 m. from Katihar Junction to 
Old Malda and 

57 m. to Malda Coorl (English 
Bazar). 

Old .Malda lies at the confluence 
of the Kalindri with the Mahananda. 

It probably rote to prosperity as the 
port of the Muslim capital of Pandua. 
During the 18th century it was the 
scat of thriving cotton and silk 
manufactures, and the French and 
Dutch had factories here. The English 
factory was originally established 
in 1656 at Old Malda and was trans¬ 
ferred in 1771 to English Bazar 
(Angrezabad). It was fortifled with 
bastions, and the modem court-house 
and all the public buildings are within 
its tvolb. 

English Bazar it on the right bank 
of the Mahananda. 4 m. below Old 
Malda. Arrangemenu may be made 
by writing to the Collector at Malda 
Court. From English Bazar to the 
N. of Gaur b about 4 m.; and to 
the Adina Mosque at Pandua about 
13 m. The visit to either place will 
occupy a whole day. A boat may be 
engaged through the Station-master 
at Moebia. 4 m. olT. 

Gaur and Pandua. successive 
capitals of Bengal, arc in ruins, having 
been built of brick. They show the 
EIcngali roof. The sites have been 
brought under the plough, and the 
dense jungles which sheltered tigers 
and leopards no longer exist, 

Ganr was the metropolis of Bengal 
under its Hindu Kings. Its most 
ancient name was Lakhnauti, a cor¬ 
ruption of Lakshmanawati. But the 
name of Gaur also is of great anti¬ 
quity, and is found in the Gauriya 
Brahmana. lU known history begins 
with its conquest, about a.d. 1200,' by 

I Blochnunn Myt)IM; Thomas, 1 SOI; 
•Major R*T»rty. 1104. 
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Bakhtiyar Khiiji. whole luccesion 
ruled for more than three centuries. 
A son of the Emperor Allamish was 
Governor here, and the eldest son 
of Balban. Naiir-ud>din Bugra, 
became King of Bengal (I283-I32S) 
and refused the throne of Delhi. He 
was succeeded by two sons and a 
grandson, and then, about 1338, 
Fakhr-ud-din rebelled and founded 
a kingdom of independent Afghan 
kings, made Pandua his capital, and 
robbed Gaur of building material. 
This accounts for the number of 
sculptured Hindu stones amongst the 
ruins of Pandua. Pandua was in its 
turn deserted about 1420. 

Gaur. again the capital, was called 
Jannatabad (‘Tcnestrial Paradise*’), 
a name which occurs in the /t/ji-/- 
Akbati. Humayan took it in 1537, 
but it was sacked by Sher Shah Sur 
in the same year and was absorbed 
into Akbar’s empire in 1576. The 
city was entirely ruined by an out* 
break of the plague in 1575. Con¬ 
temporary narratives describe the 
place, in its prime, as extremely 
populous, containing the residence 
of the court and numerous seats of 
learning, and enjoying an immense 
trade. 

The dimensions of the city proper, 
within the great continuous embank¬ 
ment, are 71 m. from N. to S., and 
I m. to 2 m. brood. The W, side was 
washed by the Ganges, which flowed 
where the channel of the Little 
Bhagirathi now is. The E. side was 
protected by the Mahananda and by 
swamps. On the S. the Mahananda 
joined the Ganges, and IcB little 
space for an enemy to encamp. On 
the N. a fortification 6 m. long 
extends in on irregular curve from 
the old channel of the Bhagirathi at 
Sonaiala to near the Mahananda 
at Bbolahat. This rampart, in ruins, 
is 100 ft. wide at base. 

In front lay the Sagar Dlghi, 1600 
yd. long by 800 yd. broad, dating 
from 1126. On the bank is the tomb 
of Makhdum Shaikh Akhi Siraj-ud- 
din and a small roos<|ue. and S. of 
these is a ghat called S'oduUapur, 


leading down to the sacred river. S. of 
this rampart was the N. suburb, be¬ 
tween which and the city was another 
strong rampart and ditch. Towards 
the Mahananda the city rampart was 
double, and in most paru there have 
been two immense ditches, and in 
places three. 

t m. inside the city to the S., on 
the Baghirathi, was the Citadel, I m. 
long from N. to S., and from 600 yd. 
to 800 yd. broad. ITie brick wall was 
very strong, with many flanking 
angles, and round bastions at the 
comer. 

On the N. is the Oakhil Gate, built 
of small red bricks, and adorned with 
embossed bricks, which can still be 
seen on the towers at the four comers. 
The arch of the gateway is about 
30 A. high, and forms a corridor 
112 A. long. 

In the S.E. corner was the palace, 
surrounded by a brick wall 66 A. 
high and 8 A. thick, with an orna¬ 
mented cornice—hence called the 
Bdis Caji, "Twenty-two Yards WalL" 

At the S.E. comer of the citadel 
are two most^ues; the smaller, KSdam 
Rital,' built by Nasrat Shah (1518- 
1532) in 937 a.h. (a.o. 1530), is kept in 
repair by the Indian Government. In 
connection with this mosque is pre¬ 
served a stone, bearing what is 
reputed to be a footprint of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Near the Ka- 
dom Rasul are the domed tomb of 
Fateh Khan and S.E. gateway of the 
citadel. 

Half a mile N. outside the E. wall 
is a five-storeyed tower, known as 
Pir Aia MIndr, which had a chamber 
with four windows at the top, to 
which access was gained by a winding 
stair. The correct name of this tower 
is Firoz Shah Minar, Pir Asa being 
a local corruption. It was probably 
erected by Husain Shah (1493-1519) 
in commemoration of his victories in 
Assam. Sir W. W. Hunter says: “For 
two-thirds of the height it is a polygon 
of twelve sides; above that circular 

' The only dcuiltd •ccouM of tho ruins 
M Gs)tf mnd Pandua ia cowained in 
Rsvcnahsw’t Gamr. 
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until it attains the height of 84 fl. 
The door is at some distance from 
the present level of the ground: and 
altogether it looks more like an 
Irish or Pathan round tower than a 
minor." There is, or was, an inscrip¬ 
tion on this monument which ascribed 
its erection to Firo* Shah (1490). 

Half a mile N.W. again of this, and 
above the N.E. comer of the ciiadel, 
is the Gotdrn Stoufut, or BoroJwarl. 
It measures 168 fl. from N. to S., 
76 n. from E, to W., and U 20 fl. 
high. The entrance is by an arched 
gateway of stone 26 fl. in height and 
6 ft in breadth. The mosque origin¬ 
ally consisted of four separate colon¬ 
nades, arched and roofed over, and 
covert by handsome domes, in all 
44 in number. Only one remains. Six 
minarets or columns of brown stone 
faced with black marble adorn the 
building; bonds of hornblende about 
12 in. in breadth embrace the column 
from the base to the capital, and are 
adorned with a profusion of flower 
work carved in marble. There was a 
raised platform at the N.W. comer 
of the mosque, probably for the use 
of ladies of the Court. The whole 
appearance of this building is strik- 
in^y grand, exhibiting the taste and 
munificence of the Prince who erected 
it—Nosrat Shah, 1526. 

Half a mile E. of the Kadam 
Rasul, on the tide of the main road, 
is the Tantipara Mosqut, remarkable 
for the embossed brickwork on the 
front. It was probably built in 1475. 

Half a mile S. again is the Lotion 
Mosque, also called the Painted 
Mosque, from the bricks being 
enamell^ in green, yellow, blue and 
white, and arranged in bands. 

Half a mile above it is the Piasbari 
Tank, with a small R.H. A tradition 
states that the water of tbit tank was 
formerly very impure and iojurious 
to health, and that condemned 
prisoners were allowed only this 
water to drink. Piasbari means the 
“House of Thirst.” 

In the S. wall of the city is a fine 
central gate, called the Kotwali 
Dorwsza, and S. from it stretched an 


immense suburb called Firozpur. In 
it, 2 m. from the S. wall, it the Lesser 
Golden Mosque, the "gem of Gaur." 
It dates from altout 1600. The carved 
stone panels in the front wall display 
very fine workmanship. 

Pandiia is 7 m. N.E. from Old 
Malda and begins at II m. from 
English Bazar. It was called by the 
Muslims FIrozabad. The first inde¬ 
pendent King of Bengal. Fakhr-ud- 
din, made it his capital (p. 310). A 
road paved with brick, from 12 fl. 
to 15 fl. wide, passes through Pandua, 
and almost all the monuments are on 
the borders of it. Near the middle is 
a bridge the abutments of which have 
evidently been brought from the 
Hindu temples at Gaur, as figures of 
men and animals ore sculptured on 
them. 

On approaching the ruins from 
the S.. the first objecu that attract 
attention are the I7th-ccniury shrines 
of Makhdum Shah Jalal and Kulb 
'Atom Shah, called the Chhe Haziri 
and Biis Haziri, or 6000 and 2^000, 
from the area allotted for their en¬ 
dowment. To the N. stands the smalt 
Golden Mosque, with granite walla 
and ten brick domes. An Arabic 
inscription says that it was built by 
Makhdum Shaikh, son of Muham¬ 
mad AI-KhaUdi. in 1585. N. of this 
is a high building, called Eklakhl, as 
having cost a lakh. It is 80 fl. square, 
covered by one dome, and contains 
the remains of Ghiavud-din (1389- 
1396), his wife, and his daughter-in- 
law. 

2 m. beyond it is the tomb of 
Sikandar, father of Ghlas-ud-din. 
It forms part of the great mosque, 
called the Adina Masjid, built about 
1360 by Sikandar Shah, and shows 
traces of having been constructed 
out of Hindu and even Buddhistic 
remains, a “Buddhist railing,” round 
the W. front. The Kibla (central hall) 
and Mimbar (pulpit) are gems of 
stone carving. It extends 500 A. from 
N. to S., and 300 A. from E. to W. 
This space to sub-divided by IMir 
verse brick walls and stone pillars 
into 127 squarea, each covered by a 
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dome. On the ouliide are many small 
windows, highly decorated with 
carved tiles disposed in arches. The 
mosque proper is composed of a 
central apartment and two wings. 
The first is 62 ft. high in the centre 
from the floor to the middle of the 
dome. To the N. of it is a ruined 
gallery known as the Takht Badshahi. 
The only other ruin of note in Pandua 
is the Satiisgarh. said to have been 
the King's Palace. It is situated 
opposite the Adina Mosque, in the 
midst of dense jungle. The remains 
of numerous cells, believed to be 
baths, may still be noticed. 

The Katihar-Maldo line now 
terminates at Singhabad (69 m.). 
Another M.G. line runs N. from 
Katihar to Pumea (17 m.) and 
Forbesganj (59 m.), terminating 
at Jogbani (67 m.) on the Nepal 
frontier. 

From Jogbani there is a motorable 
road to Bhiratnagar in Eastern Nepal, 
near which it is proposed to establish 
a depdt for the British Brigade of 
Gurkhas. 

Pnraca (alt. 121 ft.) produces more 
than two*thirds of the jute crop in 
Bihar. It was invaded by Gurkhas 
in 1809, and badly damaged in the 
1934 earthquake. The first flight over 
Mount Everest (29,002 ft.) was 
made from Pumea on 3rd April 1933. 

(2) From Katihar on to Darjeettog 
■od ShlUoos. 

From Katihar Junction the North- 
^tem Ry. crosses the Mahananda 
river and then forks, one braiKh, 
which used to connect with Dinajpur 
and Parbatipur. now dead-ending at 
Radhikapur.Just short of the PakisUn 
frontier. The other bratwh continues 
N. to 

310 m. Kishanganj. 

430 m. Bagdoscra for air-field. 

443 m. .Sltigorl Junction (R., 
D.B.). N.G. railway on the Teesu 
Valley extension (p. 315) to Giel- 
khola station. 30 m., whence II m. 
by road E. v/a Tccsta Bridge (1940, 
550 ft. long) to Kalimpoog (3933 ft.). 


where are the St Andrew's Homes, 
esublish^ 1900 by Dr J. A. Graham 
for destitute children of European 
descent. The scenery along the route 
it magnificent. Kalimpong it a market 
for wool brought on mules from 
Tibet. Cart, by arrangement with the 
proprietor of the Himalayan Hotel 
at Kalimpong. from Gielkhola station. 

A motorable road runt from the 
Teesta Bridge to (25 m.) Gangtok, 
the capital of Sikkim. 

Another road from the Coronation 
Teesta Bridge runs to Bagrakot in 
the Duars. 

A branch line runt 25 m. S.E. from 
Siliguri to Jalpaiguri (25 m.) and on 
to Haldibari (38 m.). This was 
formerly the main through route 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling, but is 
now a dead-end line. 

Jalpaiguri (R.. D.B.K., alt. 289 ft.). 
The Bengal Duars were ceded by 
Bhutan in 1863. The Duars Ry. 
now part of the North-Eastern Ry.. 
runs through the district. There is 
a ferry over the Tista at Barnes 
Ghat near Jalpaiguri. There are 
many tea gardetu in the district, and 
several reserved forests in which 
rhino, tiger and elephants are to be 
found. 

Passengers for Kurseong and 
Darjeeling transfer at Siliguri to the 
OarJeeUitt- Himalayan Ry. (1879-81) 
on a gauge of 2 ft. The distance 
is 51 m., and the time occupied 
5f hours. The maximum gradient is 
I in 20. A rail motor mns daily on 
previous notice. Motor-cars (quicker 
and cheaper) for the journey by road 
are available. A military road (1839) 
was improved in 1861. 

Tratetieri are ttrongly aJrised to 
have extra warm clothing at hand, 
as the change of temperature is very 
great. Spectacles or veils should be 
used against the dust and blacks from 
the engine, especially on the front 
seau of the open carriages, from 
which the best views are obtained, 
but Diesel-driven engines have been 
used since 1941. Only hand luggage 
can be t^en into the carriages. 
Siliguri was the box of the military 
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expedition of 1904 into Tibet. Lhasa 
bciot 3S9 m. distant by the most 
direct route. 

AAer crossing the Mahanadi river, 
at Sukna station, 7 m. from Siliguri, 
the cars begin to ascend. The turns 
are very sharp, and at each a fresh 
landscape is opened out. The sides 
of the mountain arc clothed with loAy 
trees and masses of jungle, with tree- 
ferns at higher altitudes. At about 
15 m. a spur projects from the moun¬ 
tain. and the line runs on the edge 
of a precipice of 1000 A. The line 
makes a complete loop at Gayabari, 
above 

I9j m. Tiodharia (R.), where rail¬ 
way workshops are situated. 2822 A. 
above sea-level. At 25) m. the line 
passes over the Pagla Jhora (mad 
water-course). The hillside at this 
point is continually sinking. 

32 ro. from Siliguri and 350 m. 
from Calcutta, Kurscong station (R.. 
D.B.); there are tea-gardens here, and 
also several schools and colleges. 
Kurscong is 4864 A. above sea-level. 
In damp weather leeches are numer¬ 
ous. The old Punkabari road crosses 
the line here, zigzags up the hill for 
nearly 2000 A., and runs to Jor 
Bungalow, nearly parallel to the 
railway. 

At 46 m. is Jor Bungalow, a col¬ 
lection of shops and huts on the 
narrow ridge or saddle which joins 
the Darjeeling spur to the Scnchal 
Hill. Here the road to Kalimpong 
branches oflT; there are also roads to 
the Darjeeling Golf-course, near 
Tiger Hill, to the Darjeeling Water¬ 
works, and to the Katapahar and 
Jalapahar Cantonments. At Gboom 
sution (47 m.) the main road to the 
Nepal frontier starts, and nearby 
the Auckland road to Darjeeling joins 
tlw railway. Ghoom sution it the 
highest point on the railway. 7407 A. 
About ) m. from it, just above the 
road to the Nepal frontier, it the 
Buddhist monastery of the Yellow 
Sect, constructed by Lama Shcrab 
Gyantso, near which it the interesting 
Buddhist burning-ghaL From Ghoom 
the train runs downhill to Darjeeling. 


51 tn. from Siliguri. DARJEEL¬ 
ING* (place or town of the thunder¬ 
bolt). Rickshaws, dandies and ponies 
can be hired just outside, and the 
Railway sends up passengers' luggage 
to any part of the town. There are 
tever^ quite good hotels 

A ropeway runt to Biban Bari in 
the Little Rangit Valley, 4300 A. 
below, with one span of 4680 A. 

The beauty of its situation, upon 
a ridge (about 7146 A. high) above 
the bed of the Great Rangit river, 
a tributary of the TisU. the mountain¬ 
side scattered over with villas and 
bungalows, and the colossal back¬ 
ground of Himalayan giants towering 
above it. together with its moderate 
temperature, tend to make Darjeeling 
a most agreeable residence, and have 
rendered it the most imporunt sana¬ 
torium of Bengal.' Undw British rule 
it was the summer headquarters of 
the Bengal Government. 

From Darjeeling the highest Moun¬ 
tain Peaks in the world can be seen. 
Of these the loAiest is Slouni Everest, 
29,002 A., visible from Tiger Hill, 
8514 A. (a 6-m. ride from Darjeeling) 
or from Jalapahar, though the dis¬ 
tance is at leut 120 m. Other peaks 
seen are Kinchinjanga (28,146 A. 
high and 45 m. distant); to the W. 
of iu Kabru (24,002 A.) and Jano 
(25,294 A.): to the E. of it, Pandim, 
like a horn (22.010 A.), with the 
"King's Minister," Narsingh (19.1)0 
A.), in front of it, and only 35 m. 
distant; and farther E. again the 
fine snowy peak of Siniolchu (22.620 
A.). Much of the surface of the highest 
peaks is too sheer for snow to lie. 

The Mountain Scenery, in October 
to December and March to May, 
when unobscured, is unrivalled in 
grandeur, but oAen clouds veil the 

' Fur Darjcelina and ihe neigbbout- 
Iwod, Mc Toon in SUUUm ami Ihe Darje*l‘ 
lag butritt, by Percy Brown (Sod <d., 
Calcutta, lltmaUyan JatanaU, by 

Sir Joseph Hooker (1064. reprint, 1906); 
The Loads of Ihe ThMsaterbott: SsUssm, 
Chsssabi and Bhaiaa, by the Earl of 
Ronaldshny (Constable, lljS3): Hetsad 
Kaagehess/unta, by Douglas Freshfidd 
(Arnold, IWI.S); Newman's Ciakle (o 
D^jetbat (7lh Edtlion, Calcutu). 
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highest peaks for days together and 
there is no certainty of a view of 
Kinchinjanga. The e^ looks across 
a vast chasm to the line of perpetual 
snow, about 17,000 ft. high, on the 
side of the stupendous Kinchinjanga. 
There is one special feature in the 
summit of Kint^injanga, a wall of 
granite which appears to divide the 
summit into two portions. The effect 
is much more striking than if it were 
one great mass of snow. The grandeur 
of this scene is heighterted by the 
colouring given to it by the rising 
and setting sun or by the moon. 

The District of Darjeeling is divided 
into two portions—the N. is from 
4000 ft. to 9000 ft. above the sea- 
level: the S., or Morang, consists of 
the foothills of the Himalayas and 
the plains to the District of Rangpur. 
Mountams which rise to between 
12,000 ft. and 13,000 ft. divide it from 
Nepal. It was ceded by deed with the 
Raja of Sikkim in 1833. t^hen Dr 
Campbell took charge, in 1839, there 
were only twenty families in the whole 
district: he remained Superintendent 
for twenty-two years, and established 
a convalescent depot at Jalapahar, 
the Military Cantoamml S. of 
Darjeelmi^ 

Darjeeling suffered severely from 
the earthqu^e of 1897 and a great 
storm and landslip of September 
1899. On the Mall is the bandstand 
and a drinking-fountain erected to 
the memory of Sir Ashley Eden, 
Lieutenant-Govemor 1877-82. At the 
Chowrasta is Braboume Park (1939). 

The foundation-stone of St An- 
drtw't CMurcIi was laid by Bishop 
Milman in 1870. There are tablets in 
it to George W. Aylmer Lloyd. C.B.. 
Lieut.-General, who visited the place 
1829 as a Captain and died 1863, 
aged 76. To his influence with the 
Raja Bengal is indebted. Another 
ubiet runs: 

In MemoriMn 

C'lisaLom. CooKnoa CAtatuia, 
NornnbM I Mg 

About t m. beyond the Church is 
Ooverrunent House and several 


schools. Near the Secretariat, and 
below the Victoria Pteasance Park 
(1902) is a Museum (1902) conuining 
collections of butterflies, moths, 
wasps and ants. 

The principal Bazar is in the centre 
of the town: on Saturdays and 
Sundays it is thronged by picturesque 
folk from all parts—Lepchas, Limbus, 
Bhutias, Tibetans, Nepalese, Paharias, 
Bengalis, Kashmiris and Marworis. 

The top of the ridge above the 
church known as Observatory HIU, 
is called by the Buddhists Dor-je- 
ling-gang, or the hill of the thunder¬ 
bolt towm. It was once crowned by a 
monastery, constructed by Lama 
Dor-je Lcgdcnia. Buddhists and others 
offer prayers, ring bells, beat tom¬ 
toms, and make offerings. In the 
centre of the shrine are carved stones 
of Hindu-Buddhist deities, surrounded 
by bamboo poles, from which flutter 
paper of different colours, and cloth 
prayer-flags printed with the horses 
of wind and prayers for luck. Soim 
way below the ridge on the E. side b 
an interesting Buddhist CAortea, or 
chaitya, and a Buddhbt monastery 
of the Red Sect of a distinctly Tibetan 
type in the picturesque village of the 
Bhutia Basti. It u worthy of a visit, 
not only on account of the temple, 
but also to see the hill people who 
inhabit the small village. The Birch 
Hill Park for walks, picnics and views 
b a little over a mile from the railway 
station. The Victoria Falls are near 
Rosebank, the residence of the 
Maharajadbiraja of Burdwan. 

The Botanical Gardens are im¬ 
mediately below the Eden Sana¬ 
torium, on its W. side. Besides trees, 
there are collections of ferns and 
orchids. 

The chief industry of the Dar¬ 
jeeling District b the cultivation and 
manufacture of Tea (see also p. 319). 
The first tea-garden was opened in 
1830. 

There b little ganw in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Darjeeling, but for the 
boianbt. and the lover of the pictur¬ 
esque. there are endless excursions. 
Ihcre are 600 varieties of butterflies. 
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Darjeeling is lit by electric light, 
from a hydro-electric power sution 
at Sidrapong. 3000 ft. below on tlw 
W. aide of the spur. The diitance is 
about 5 m., and a tea-garden it 
pasted through on the way. 

At lOOO n. below Darjeeling b 
a tine wooded spur called Lcbotig. 
where English fruit-trees flourish and 
the tea-plant also succeeds admirably: 
SI Lebong b the Cantonment, with 
a large parade ground, used for gym¬ 
khanas and races. Below b the villai^ 
of Cing. surrounded by slopes culti¬ 
vated principally with tea. alto with 
rice, maize and millet. Above the 
Ging village there it a Buddhbt 
monastery of the Zok-chen-pa Red 
Sect, a branch of the great Parni- 
ongchi monastery of Sikkim. 

kjtcursioQt from Darjeeliag 

(1) With the aid of a pony, an 
interesting expedition may be made 
W. by Tonghi (Hunter's Farm) to 
Phalat, 49 m. in the direction of the 
mows. Coolies, laden, should do 
12 m. a day in the hills: the load b 
from 40 lb. to 60 lb. 

The dbtances along the Singalila 
Ridge, boundary of Nepal, are to: 

Jorpokri (7400 ft.), 13 m. 

Tmvlu (10,073 ft.). 10 m. 

Sandakphu (11.929 ft.), 14 ro. 

PAafar (11.816 ft.), 12} m. 

The views are magnificent, espe- 
cblly from Sandakphu. There b a 
good D.B. at each of these places. 
•See Hints to Travellers for accom¬ 
modation, obuined from the Deputy- 
Commissioner's oilice.) 

(2) Another excursion is to the 
Suspenaioa Bridge over ike Great 
Kaagit river at Manjitar, to the N.. 
end 6000 ft. below, which leads Into 
Sikkim, (he distance by the road being 
II m. The zones of vegetation are 
clearly marked, first by (be oak, chest¬ 
nut and magnolU. which grow from 
10.000 ft. to 7000 ft.; secondly, below 
6500 ft., by the AlsophUa glgaaiea, or 
■ree-fem (to be seen from the Hima¬ 
layas to the Malayan Peninsula, in 
lava and Ceylon); thirdly, by (he 


Calamus and Ptecloconua palms 
(6500 ft. b the upper limit of palms 
in Sikkim); fourthly, by the wild 
plantain, which in a lower elevation 
is replaced by a larger kind. 

At 6 m. from Darjeeling are the 
Badomtam Tea-garden and a R.li.; 
at 2 m. below again, an excellent view 
may be had of the Suspension Bridge. 

At 10 m. N.W. from Darjeeling b 
the junction of the Rangit with the 
Roognye. The Rangit's chalky stream 
runs through a dense forest. The 
Rongnye. clear, almost black, comes 
(caring down from the top of Senchal. 
7000 ft. above. Its roar b heard and 
its course b visible, but its channel 
b so deep (hat (he stream itself it 
nowhere seen. 

Farther down is the junction of the 
Rangit with the Teeata. which b sea- 
green and muddy, while the Great 
Rangit Is dark green and very clear. 
The Teesu b much the broader, 
deeper, and more rapid. Bathing it 
dangerous. 

If lime permits and the weather b 
favourable, it it worth while to follow 
the Teesla Valley down to Gielkhola 
station and proc^ thence to Siliguri 
by rail (see p. 312). 

(3) Senchal, 8163 ft., b clearly teen 
from ialapahar, and b about 6 m. 
S.E. It used to be a depot for Euro¬ 
pean troops, but was abandoned on 
account of its climate and the effect on 
the troops. The water for Darjeeling 
b taken in pipes from the Senchal 
springs. An expedition may be made 
to it, starting early in the morning. 
From Tiger Hill above Senchal. 
Movint Everest may be teen. Senchal 
b comparatively easy of access, and 
from Jalapahar the path along the 
ridge of the mountains may be teen. 
Thb path abounds in rare and beauti¬ 
ful plants, and traverses magnificent 
forests of oak, magnolia and rhodo¬ 
dendron. 

Nearly thirty varieties of fern may 
be gathered on thb excursion in tlM 
autumn. Grasses are very rare in 
these woods, except the dwarf 
bamboo. 

(4) Kallmpong (32 m.) can be 
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reached by a picasani ride through 
the forest from Darjeeling, by way 
of (14 m.) Lopchu. (4i m.) Pashok. 
and <3 m.) TcetU Bridge, front whkh 
point the remainder of the journey 
to (lOj m.) Kalimpong can be made 
by car (p. 312). 

.Sikkim 

The country of Sikkim was invaded 
by Gurkhas in 1810, but restored in 
1814 by the British. 

Visitors to Sikkim are required to 
carry a pass, and otherwise will not 
be allowed beyond the Darjeeling 
frontier. Passes are issued by the 
Deputy-Commissioner. Darjeeling. 

The Capital of the Sute of Sikkim 
(Sukhim or ••New-house”; in Tibetan. 
Den-jong. or "the rice country"), is 
Gangtok (5800 ft.), the residence of 
the Maharaja. 

There are, in Sikkim, only 528 
villages and 14,777 occupied houses. 
The high mountains, as viewed from 
Darjeeling, have been described above 
(p. 313). but the lower hills also con¬ 
tain much beautiful scenery, and 
possess features of special value for 
all who arc interested in the pursuit of 
botanical studies, butterflies, and 
some branches of zoology (reptiles 
birds, mammab). "Sikkim ' . . . u 
estimated to contain about 4000 
species of Dowering plants under 
160 natural orders: also 250 ferns 
and their allies, of which eight are 
troe-fems." It has also 660 recorded 
species of orchids. 20 of palms, and 
about 23 of bamboos. The Dora and 
the trees vary according to the three 
zones—the subtropical from 700 ft. 
to 4000 ft. elevation, the temperate 
from 4000 ft. to 11.500 ft., the Alpine 
from 11.500 ft. to 18.000 ft. Butter- 
Dies are extremely abundant, distri¬ 
buted among about 600 species: the 
moths are estimated at 7000 specks. 

The 44 monasteries present objecu 
of interest to students of religions. 
Lamaism. or Tibetan Buddhism (a 
mixture of orUiodox Buddhism with 
a preponderating amount of myth¬ 
ology. mysticism and magk). n the 

• Imttwul (UurtUtr, I. IM. 


SIKKIM 

State religion of Sikkim, profes^ by 
a large number of the inhabitants. 
The monks number about 1200. The 
principal monasteries are—(I) San- 
gachclling: (2) Pamiongchi: (3) Ta- 
shiding: (4) Phodang. at Tumlong; 
(5) Rhumtek. 8 m. from Gangtok. 
Many choriens (cenotaphs in memory 
of Buddha or canonised saints) are 
met with, as well as mtndongs, or low 
prayer-walls, faced ivith blocks bear¬ 
ing the mystic sentence om man 
padmr hum and other prayers, in 
addition to rough paintings of the 
deities. 

The abnormal rainfall of Sikkim, 
ranging from 30 in. annually in the 
dry upper valkys, but reaching to 
ISO in. in some other parts, renderv 
travelling arduous and disagreeable 
during the monsoon months. Travel¬ 
lers to the snow-mountains should 
choose May or October. 

The main route into Sikkim is via 
Siliguri and the cart-road alonpide 
the course of the Teesta river to 
Rungpo, and up the course of the 
Rongnve river 10 Gangtok. The 
Darjcciing-HimaUyan Ry. extension 
runs from Siliguri to Gielkhola 

(P- 312). . 

From Darjeeling Sikkim can be 
entered by four routes—(a) to Phalut 
(already mentioned) and on to Oia- 
bhanjan, thence northwards to Yam- 
pung. iongri. and the snow-line, or 
eastwards to Dentam and tiK Sanp- 
cbelling. Pamiongchi and Tashiding 
monasteries: (6) by the suspension 
bridge over the Rummam river, N. ol 
Darjeeling, to Chakung. N. of and 
near to that river, and to the same 
monasteries; (c) by the suspemion 
bridge at Manjitar, over tlic Great 
Rangil. to Namchi. Temi. Gangtok, 
and on to Tumlong; (</) by Pasbokc 
and the Teesta suspension bridge to 
Kalimpong. Rikyisum. Pedong. and 
Rhenok. where the road bifurcates, 
one leading N. to Pakyong and 
Gangtok, the other N.E. to Chumbl. 
in Tibet, via Sedunchen. Lingtu and 
the Jelep La Pass. 

From Gangtok the track is con¬ 
tinued northwards to Tooog and 
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RCMITt 20. 


Chuogtani. where it divides into the 
Lichen and Lachung valleys. The 
path up the Lacben leads to Tangu. 
0)10(001. and the Kangra La and 
Sebu La passes into Tibet; by ibe 
Lachung to the Chora-la and 
t)onkya>la. 

Th^ routes are further indicated 
in the following statements. On all 
of them there are D.B.s in charge of 
ehaitkidart (custodians). There are 
four beds in each bungalow, and the 
simplest furniture, but no reliable 
food-supply. Provisions and bedding 
must be taken, also saddles for use 
on hired ponies, atul glare glasses. 
Coolies should manage 12 m. a day 
with -lO-bO lb. loads. No journey 
should be undertaken without pre¬ 
vious communication with the Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

The bungalows arc available only 
to persons provided with passes, 
issued by the Deputy-Commissioner 
of Dorjeding; or for certain bunga¬ 
lows. by the Executive Engineer, 
P.W.D., Darjeeling. 

A separate pass must be obuined 
for each occupant, or for a party, for 
each bungalow, whether going or 
returning. 

Details as to Feet, Furniiure, Pro- 
risioHt, Sertamt, Tourt and Katet are 
fully set out in the official Hints 
to Travellers, obtainable from the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Darjeeling. 

Routn into and in Sikkim 
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Route // 

Darjeeling . 

14 m. to 

Lopchu (D.B.) 

4) 

♦* 

Pashoke (D.B.l 

4 

as 

Tecsta Bridge (D.B.) 

3 


Mclii (D.B.) . 

II 

ta 

Rungpo (D.B.) 

5 

,, 

Sankokola (Bardang) 
(D.B.) 

7 


Martam (D.B.) 

12 


Gangtok (D.B.) 

13 


(Rniotdong) Dikehu 
(D.B.) 

It 

»« 

Singhik (D.B.) 

9 


Toong (D.B.) 

S 

as 


Chungtong (My.. D.B.). 

From — 

Chungtong (My., D.B.) 

(n) 12 m. to Lachen (D.B.). 

13 m. to tTangu(D.B.). 

(h) 10 m.lof Lachung (D.B.). 

18 m. to Yumtong. 

From Gangtok to Tumlong (and no 
farther), 13 m. 

f Tents ire nspiind beyond Tmtuind 
Yunilina. 


Koute m 

Tccsta Bridge (D.B.) , lOm. to 

(0 m. by bfidle-psth) 

Kalimpong (D.B.) . .12 m. to 

Rikyisum (D.B.) 7 m. | 
to Labah . 2 m. Branch to 

Pashiting (a forest . ih« Duars. 
bungalow here) ) 


{Map faces 316) 

(D.B.—Dak Bungalow, 

My.— Monastery) 

Koute ! 

There is a railway as well as a cart- 
road from Sitiguri to the Tccsta 
Bridge, and roads fit for motors from 
the Tecsta Bridge to (a) Gangtok. 
(6) near Pedong. 

Siliguri (D.B.) by road . )6)m. to 
Kalijhora (D.B.) . . 5) .. 

Berrik (D.B.) . . 4J .. 

Rung (D.B.). . Si „ 

Teesu Bridge (D.B.). 


M/o T/iet from — 

Kalimpong (D.B.) . . 12 m. to 

Pedong (D.B.) . S „ 

Rhenok (D.B.) . 9 ,. 

Pakyong (D.B.) 11 m. to ) junction rood 
Gangtok (D.B.) . | Oanatok. 

From — 

Rhenok (D.B.) 

An (D.B.) , 

Rongli (D.B.) 

Scdonchcn (D.B.) 

Grutong (D.B.) 
tKupup (D.B.) 


3 

4 
9 
9 

5 

10 


m. to 


t IS m. to New Yaluna. 
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Changu (D.B.) . . 12 m. to 

Champithang i 

(D.B.) . II m. to 

Chumbi J in Tib«i. 

(D.B.) . 131 .. 

Gyanue (xe Map) .1 

From — 

Changu (D.B.) . . II m. to 

(Karponang) Putum 

(D.B.) . . . 9 „ 

Gangtok (D.B.). 


Xoule tv {Circular) 


Darjeeling 

I2» 

ID. to 

Jorpokri (D.B.) 

10 

a* 

Tonglu (D.B.) 

14 


Sandakphu (D.B.) . 

I2» 

et 

Phalul (D.B.) 

17 


Dentam (D.B.) 

11 

•a 

Pamiongchi (My., D.B.). 

10 

a* 

Rinchinpong (My.. D.B.) 

13 


Chakung (D.B.) 

20j 

aa 

Darjeeling. 

(Thm is a direct road from Dentam 

(13 ro.) to RiiKhinpong 

My.. 

D.B.). 

Alirrnailre Route 

Pamiongchi (My., D.B.). 

10 

m. to 

Kewzing (D.B.) 

10 

at 

Temi (D.B.) . 

II 


Namchi (My., D.B.) 

7 

la 

Manjitar (D.B.) 

3 

sa 

Badamiam (D.B.) . 


•a 


Darjeeling. 

Braoth from — 

Tetnj (D.B.) (by an iron 
Kttpcnuon bridge over 
the Teeita) 11 m. to 

Song (D.B.) . . 14 „ 

Gangtok. 

Routn Into Tibet 

Since the Chinese invasion of Tibet 
permission to cross the rrontier is 
no longer obtainable, but in case 
the frontier should be reopened, the 
route is indicated below. The best 
months for the journey arc betneen 
May and September. 

Kalimpong (p. 312) makes the 
best starting-point. The track goes 
N.E. past Pedong and Rhenok, to 


Rongli, Scdonchen and Gnatong 
(I2,(X)0 n.) as in Route 111. Between 
Gnatong and Champithang (in Tibet) 
the ielcpla it croned (14,400 ft.); 
Chumbi is II m. from (^mpithang 
and Pbari Jong (14.300 ft.) it 28 m. 
farther on. The route thence to 
Gyantse (13,200 ft.. D.B.), the head- 
quarters of the Indian Trade Agent, 
crosses the Tang-la (13.200 ft) 
and. 42 m. beyond, the Kharoii 
(16.300 ft.) and then the Khareba-U 
(16.800 ft.). 

Transport animals can be arranged 
for at the Himalayan Hotel, Kalim¬ 
pong. 

(3) SlIlKuri to Gaohati and iitilllong. 

To circumvent the intervening 
block of East Pakisun, the Indian 
Government have linked up Stilguri 
with Assam ria the Duars. The route 
to Assam from Calcutta it the same 
as that to Darjeeling as far as Slligun. 
Thereafter it proceeds as below:— 

Siliguri, linked rkt Bagrakntc 10 

30 m. Mai Junction (branch lines 
Io Palgram and Metelli). 

93 m. Ra] Bhat Khawa Junction 
(branch line to Buxa Road and 
Jainti). 

102 m. Alipor Duars Junction: on 
line to Cooch-Behar and Gitaldaha. 
From Alipur Duars a connection has 
been made with the Assam Valley 
line at Fakiragram. 

143 m. Fakiragram: junction with 
Une from Lalmanirhat ria Gotakganj 
and Gitaldaha. From Colakgsnj 
there it a branch line to Obubrl on 
the Brahmaputra, where there it an air¬ 
port giving connection with Calcutta. 

The scenery just above Dhubn is 
beautiful. On tte right are the Garo 
Hills, and on the left, if the atmo¬ 
sphere it clear, the grand range of 
tte Himalayas towers in the back¬ 
ground. with the wooded Bhutan 
Hills in the middle distance: the 
snowy range shows to special advan¬ 
tage at sunrise. At Goalpara wild hill 
tribesmen may often be seen, who 
have come down from the mountains 
to trade. 
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179 m. BiinI: • road junctioii. 

192 m. SorMwg: the overspill rrom 
Mymeosinfh district has settled 
in this locality, 

196 m. Barpeta Road. 

227 m. Nalbari. 

237 m. Ranglya: junction Tor line 
to Bslipani and Tezpur. 

258 m. Amingaon Ghat : the river is 
crossed by railway steamer to 

260 m. Panda Chat : thence by 
rail or car to 

26S m. Gauhali, on the air-line 
from Calcutta, and thence 67 m. by 
car to 

332 m. ShUloni;. the capital of 
Assam (see p. 320). 


Roure 21 

A.SSAM 

Assam' is surrounded by moun¬ 
tainous ranges on three sides—on the 
N. are the Himalayas, shutting olT the 
table-lands of Bhutan and Tibet; 
on the N.E. is a series of hills which 
form a barrier between the Upper 
Brahmaputra Valley and the more 
or less independent Mongolian tribes 
who live W. of the boundary of 
China; on the E. and S.E. lie the 
hills which march with those forming 
the limits of the Province of Burma 
and the State of Kill Tippera; on the 
W. and S. it is cut off from the rest 
of India by East Pakistan on to which 
debouch the two valleys of the 
Brahmaputra and the Surma. 

The valleys are separated by the 
Khosia Hills and the Garo range, 
which projects westward and causes 
a bend in the Brahmaputra. The 
physical features of the f^vince are 
full of variety. The valley of the 
Brahmaputra, otherwise known os 
the Assam valley, on the N. is an 
alluvial plain about 450 m. in length 
and 50 m. in average breadth, to that 
one never loses sight of the hills on 
either side. 

During the past half century 
Assam has suffer^ from several very 
severe earthquakes, which have 
seriously changed the topography of 
the country, affecting even the course 
of the great rivers. 

The Tea Industry 

Assam is the principal centre of 
the Indian tea i^ustry. with 1100 

• Aium Rraoil, cennii at X911. Anv- 
on* tpecislly inlertMed in Assam •hould 
cofMuSi Sir ^ A. Giit't History v 
(Csloma. *nd Ed, IWS). 8«« also 
amd Strvitt in Aumm mi Bbtmktrt, by 
U.-CoL AJIwd Wilson (Hiuchinson 
1M4). 
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gardens. China tea seed was intro¬ 
duced into India about IB48 by Mr 
Fortune, who was sent to China by 
the Hon. East India Company to col¬ 
lect seeds and plants. In 1823 indige¬ 
nous plants had been discovered by 
Robert Bruce, Commander of a gun¬ 
boat in the 1824 Burma War, and an 
agent of the last Abom King. The 
tea was first sold in Mincing Lane 
on lOth January 1839. 

An introduction to some planter 
from friends or from London or 
Calcutta agents of a tea-estate will 
ensure a hospitable reception. There 
is a Research centre at Tocldai (1900). 

The tea-planters of Assam did a 
great work during the evacuation 
from Burma in 1942 (see Forgotten 
Frontier, by Geoffrey Tyson). 

The most convenient starting- 
point for describing the Assam routes 
is Gauhati, as it is the arrival 
station for most visitors to Assam, 
whether by air' from Calcutta, or by 
the roundabout railway route through 
the Duars, described on p. 318. 
Unfortunately the passenger river 
steamer service up the Brahmaputra 
from Goalundo, referred to in 
previous editions of this book, no 
longer operates, except on the stretch 
of the river above Gauhati to Neamati. 
The recent carth<{uake has made it 
difficult now for river-steamers to 
reach Dibrugarh in the cold weather. 

Gauhati (D.B.); once the capital of 
Koch Kings, then of the Ahom (Shan) 
Kings (1681-1826), now the bead- 
quarters of Kamrup District. It 
possesses a University (1948) and a 
Museum (1917). The place was almost 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1897. 
It is situated on tlie S. bank of the 
Brahmaputra, which here resembles 
a lake with wooded shores. In the 
middle of the river are the island and 
temple of Umananda, and on the N. 
bank, on a projecting ridge, is another 
temple, on the top of a hill approached 
by winding (lights of steps. The celo- 

' Utbniasrh, Tespur, Jorhot. Mohsn- 
bsn. SOchor, Impoal and Agwata srt 
also auporta linked up by aervicaa from 
Calcutta. 


brated temple of Kamakhya. on the 
Nilachal Hill. 2 m. below the town, 
is the resort of pilgrims from all parts 
of India. The magnificent views repay 
a visit. 

There it a river-steamer express 
service between Gauhati. Texpur 
Ghat and Neamati Steamer Ghat 
operating on alternate days. 

There it a daily motor service by 
a good road (63 m.) from Gauhati 
S. to Shillong. Motor owners should 
consult the Assam Motor Manual for 
Shillong anJ Neighbourhood (obtain¬ 
able on ferry steamer at Amingaon). 

The cars leave the railway stations 
at Pandu and Gauhati. Cars for 
luggage and servants accompany the 
first-class passenger car. which makes 
the 67 m. from Pandu to Shillong 
in 4 hours — only hand baggage 
allowed in passenger cars. The road 
from Gauhati runs S. through tropical 
forest, rolling grassy downs, and great 
pine-woods. 

An airfield is under construction 
at Shillong, which will be a great 
convenience to travellers. 

Shillong, headquarters of the 
Assam Administration, has an alti¬ 
tude of 4900 n. There are several 
good hotels, which help to make 
the place a most pleasant summer 
resort, the temperature at the height 
of the hot-weather rarely reach¬ 
ing 80' F. The entire town was 
wrecked by an earthquake in 1897; 
but it has been rebuilt amongst the 
pine-woods that clothe the hill. The 
surrounding country is not unlike the 
lowlands of Scotland: there is every 
facility for riding and driving. There 
is an excellent golf-course, and also a 
race-course on which there are races 
every Saturday. 

Tte Khasis. who inhabit the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, speak a language 
of which the nearest affinities are as 
far disunt as Cambodia and Annam; 
they are remarkable also from the 
fact that descent to property is traced 
through the female line, at on the 
Malabar coau (p. 464). Their danc¬ 
ing. which takes place at certain 
festivals, especially during the month 
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of June, t* icen at it* bc*t at tbe 
«iUa(e of Non( Krem. about 13 m. 
from Shillonc. and accctaible by car. 

ShUlooK it connected by motor 
rood* with Sylbel (S6 m.) and Cbrna* 
punii (36 m. S.. 4453 ft.. O.B.K.). 
famoui for the highest average annual 
rainfall in the world—426 in. In 1861 
tbe extraordinary arnoum of 90S in., 
was recorded, of which 366 in. fell 
in July alone. A cemetery includes 
many graves of soldiers who coni' 
nutted suicide in the old barracks. 
A steep bridle-path leads in 10 m. to 
Iherria, in the Surma Valley, and so 
to Sylbel. Motor service* run from 
Shillong to Cherrapunji and Sylhet, 
but are not fully regulated. 

From Panduthat {CauHatl) to Manipur 

and Dlbrutarh by rail. 

From Pandu the North-Eastern 
Ry. runs past Gauhati to (62 m.) 
Chaparmakh Junction, whence there 
it a line to (17 m.) Nowgang (D.B.). 
74 m. from Gauhati. The line con¬ 
tinues to Silghal (r>.B.). opposite 
Terpur. on the Brahmaputra, 103 m. 
from Gauhati. The method of transit 
for heavy packages is usually by 
steamer from Calcutta to Silghat, 
thence by toad (32 m.) or train to 
Nowgong. 

The Assam Trunk Road (Gauhati- 
Oibrugarh) is motorable all the year 
round. Roads generally are metalled 
and bridged. 

From Chaparmukh the line pro¬ 
ceeds to (118 m. from Gauhati) 
lomding Junction, where it connects 
with the hill section from Badarpur 
Junction (p. 322), and so with Chitta¬ 
gong. From Lumding Junction the 
line runt E. to (33 m.) Manipur Road 
(Dimapur) station. There are carved 
monolithic remains in the old 
Kachari fort at Dimapur. 

•Manipur 

From Manipur Road (Dimapur) 
the mam road to Imphal. Manipur 
(134 m.) runs S. not far from tbe 
(abandoned) fort df Samagutlng and 
hohinu (46 m.; all. 4700 ft.; the limit 


of Japanese invasion). The road it 
metalled throughout and motor 
lorries run between Manipur Road 
and Imphal. A lorry can be hired. 
Motor owners can make the trip 
comforubly in one day, providing 
there are no obstacles due to rain. 
The road ascends to 6700 ft., and then 
descends to the valley, the lost 15 m. 
being level. The distance to Imphal 
is 134 m.. and there are twelve wcU- 
furoished R.H*. (no servanu) at 
convenient distances. At Manipur 
Road there are a D.B. and small bazar 
and at Kohima (46 m.) supplies are 
also obtainable, but these are the 
only two places where anything can 
be procur^. 

Imphal. the capital of the Suie of 
Maolpur. lies in a lovely valley, which 
is tome 60 m. long and 30 m. wide, 
at a height of 26<X> ft. above sea-level. 
The history begins in 1714. although 
tradition goes back for centuries 
before then. Burmese invasions were 
frertuent. but the Treaty of Yandabo 
(1826) brought the State under British 
protection. The State covers an area 
of approximately 8456 st). m. It has 
been administered by a Chief Com¬ 
missioner on behalf of the Central 
Government since its accession to 
India in 1949. 

The scenery on the valley and on the 
roads leading to it is most beautiful. 
The valley ts surrounded by hills, 
which rise from 2500 ft. to 5000 ft. 
above it. Tbe whole drainage of the 
valley escapes at the southern end 
through a gorge in tbe hills only a 
few hundred yard* wide. There are 
several large lakes, on which in the 
cold weather excellent duck shooting 
is obtainable. In the swamps round 
these lake* a species of Thamin is to 
be found, but only from March to 
May, when the swamps are at their 
driest. 

The people of Manipur are very 
fond of games. Hockey and polo 
are played everywliere, and t^ 
religious dances of the Nagos, Kukis, 
etc., are most interesting spectacle*. 
Siaty-oar boat-races are rowed on 
the palace moat. 
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From Imphal • bridle-road, wiib 
R.Hi. (unfumished and (eraporar)) 
at every 13 m. or 14 m., leads via 
Bishenpur to (125 m.) Silchar and 
a jeep track (1944) to Siitaung in 
Burma, on the River Chindwin 
(102 in.). The joum^ from Silchar 
to Imphal occupies nine days. 

From Manipur Road the line runs 
N. to Farkatinf (branch to Jorhat), 
on to Titabar and Mariani (from 
Titabar and Mariani two short 
branches of the Jorhat Ry. run via 
Chenimara Junction to Jorhat and 
thence to Kokilamukh on the Brah¬ 
maputra). From Mariani it is 33 m. 
by rail to Simuluguri Junction for two 
short lines, N. to .Sibsagar and 
Khowang and S. to Naginimora. a 
coal-field. 

325 m. from Pandu is Tiiawkia 
ID.B.K.), whence one branch, divid¬ 
ing at Makum, runs N. to Talap 
(U.B.) and to &ikhoa ghat, on the 
River Luhit. opposite Sadiya. staning- 
point for the Burma Road through 
the Hukawng Valley (an attack from 
Singpho in 1830 was repelled). An¬ 
other branch runs S. through Oigboi 
to Margherila (D.B.). called after 
the Queen of Italy, where the main 
Assam coalfield is situated, 5 m. 
farther E. the line ends at Ledo, which 
is the nearest sution for TIkak; here 
the coal is dug out of the hillside. At 
Digboi are the oilfields and refineries 
of the Assam Oil Company. 

From Tinsukia another branch 
(27 m.) connecu with 

Dibrugarh (D.B.K.), headquarters 
of the Lakhimpur District. It is also 
the terminus of the river steamer 
service and an airport. There is a con¬ 
siderable European population and a 
Medical School (1892). 

From Dibrugarh the return to 
Calcutta can be made by air, or by 
river steamer to Gauhati, and thence 
by train from Amingaon, as on the 
upward journey. Before 1947 there 
was an alternative route by uking 
train to Tinsukia and thence ria 
Luroding and the hill section of the 
railway to Badarpur, Akhaura and 
Chandpur; but now the Pakistan 


frontier intervenes between Badarpur 
and Karimganj, and the journey has 
become most inconvenient. The hill 
section referred to above is 115 m. 
long. Opened in 1904, it runs S. 
through the North Cachar Hills, 
which have a normal annual rainfall 
of 150 in. at the lower end of the line, 
and are subject to periodical earth¬ 
quakes. In 1915 abandonment of the 
line, seriously damaged by slips, was 
considered. At Lumdiog the eleva¬ 
tion is 456 ft., but the railway rises 
in two places to about 1850 ft., with 
descents to three rivers. The most 
important of these is the Dyong 
(62 m. from Luroding) crossed by a 
viaduct 109 ft. high, and here there 
is a loop round a spur of the Bariai 
Range at Hafiong. 

Ilafioag, headquarters of the N. 
Cachar Hills subdivision is 3 j m. from 
lower llaflaag station; the elevation 
is 2300 ft.; there it an hotel, golf- 
course and lake. 

From Hafiong the former through- 
route of the old Bengal-Assam Ry. 
continues S., and after crossing the 
Barak river reaches Badarpur. the 
junction for the line between Silchar 
and Karimganj. 

The railway line alto continues 
30 m. due S. to Hoilakandi and 
Lala Ghat. 

Sikhar (D.B.K.), headquarien of 
the Cachar district, which was an¬ 
nexed by the British in 1830 and now 
forms part of Assam. There is a 
motor-road to Shillong (86 ra.) and 
an airport regularly used by the 
Calcutta service. Excluding the hill 
subdivision. Cachar. along with part 
of the neighbouring Sylhet diurict, 
now in East Pakistan, conttiluies 
the Surma Valley tea-growing area. 


SHILLONG 
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CAICUTTA TO MADRAS 


ROUTE 22 

CALCUTTA lo MADRAS by 
Bala«orc, Caltacfc, Bhubaimmar 
(visit to Udayagiri Catn). PURI, 
(and the Blaci Pagoda), Ganjam, 
>’iaiaaagrain, Waltair for VUaga- 
palam, Beanada and Nrllore. 

Dwancc lOSS m.; tin» occuptcd by mail 
Inin. 30 hours. 

The Calcutta-Madras mail train 
travels over the Eastern Ry. from 
Howrah to Waltair, and the Southern 
Ry., from Waltair to Madras. 
Howrah.— Calcutta (see p. M). 

5 m. Santragadii Junction for the 
Shalimar wagon Terry to the Docks. 

20 m. Uhtbaria (see p. 107), the 
Tormer landing-place Tor Midnapur 
(by palanquin.) 

26 m. the Oamodar river. 

3S m. Kola Chat (R.). Here the 
railway crosses the Rupnaiain river, 
a large tidal river flowing into the 
Hooghly, near iu junction with 
which are the famous James and 
Mary Sands (p. 106). 

Ghatal, an important trade centre, 
lies to the N. of the railway line. 
During the rains there is a daily 
steamer service from Calcutta; other¬ 
wise steamers proceed up to Ranichak. 
whence the journey is made by boats. 
Chief industries are the weaving of 
cotton and tussore silk cloths, the 
manufacture of bell-metal utensils, 
and of earthen pots. 

72 m. Kharagpur (R.. D.B.) is the 
junction for the line to Nagpur (sec 
Route 7). The main workshops of the 
Eastern Ry. are here. The railway 
settlement is self-contained and care¬ 
fully laid out. There are High Schools. 
Girls’ School and Technical Schools. 
In the Museum are Neolithic imple¬ 
ments and copper-plate grants. 

From Kharagpur there is also a 
branch, croasieg the Cossye river to 


(8 m.) .Midnapare (D.B. J m.), an old 
station of the East India Company, 
the revenue having been assigned by 
the Nawab of Bengal in 1760. This 
branch runs N.W. through Bankurs 
to (105 m.) Adra junction between 
Sini and Asansol (p. 52). The road 
crosses by the Burge Bridge. 

A cyclone and floods in 1942 caused 
a famine nest year. 

Coutal. — 36 m. by road from 
Contai Road Railway Station (94 m.l 
The S.E. of the district is a maritime 
tract lying along the Bay of Bengal, 
submerged by a tidal wave in Novem¬ 
ber 1942. 

Kaukhali. or Cowcolly. — A village 
on the sea-coast 3 m. S.W. of Khajuri. 
A lighthouse was built here in 1810. 

The District is full of Sal jungle, 
in which black bear and leopards are 
to be found. In winter snipe and duck 
can be shot. 

118 m. the railway crosses the 
Subamarekha river: there is also a 
road ferry. 

133 m. Rapsa Junction; N.C. rail¬ 
way to Baripada and Talband (71 m.) 
in Mayurbhanj Slate, where iron ore 
is obtained. The Mayurbhanj Museum 
contains neolithic implements and 
copper plate grants. Another (1929) 
is at KUching, the old capital, with 
temples. 

138 m. a flood-opening 1785 A. 
long. 

144 ra. Balasore (R., D.B. | m.. 
furnished). Sea lish are sent to the 
Calcutta market. Mah.seer may be 
caught in the Burabalang river. The 
Orissa Trunk Road runs through the 
place, and there are roads lo Mayurb¬ 
hanj and Nilgiri (unbndgcd). 

Tile place, of which the correct 
name is Baleswar. was once of great 
commercial importance, and the 
Dutch. Danes, English and French 
had factories here. Pipli (Philip’s 
City), in the District, is supposed lo 
be the first spot at which, in 1634, the 
^glish East India Company estab¬ 
lished a factory in Bengal. It was a 
Portuguese stronghold and slave 
market. The Balasore factory was 
founded in 1642, in accordance srith 
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a frani usued by the Delhi Emperor. 
There arc two old Dutch tomba, 
dated 1683, built like thrcc>sidcd 
pyramidi, a^ut 20 ft. high, in a tmall 
cncloiurc near the town. The Dutch 
and Daniih settkinents were ceded by 
treaty in 1846. The Daniah SetUement 
waa in an area called Dinadardinga, 
on the BunibalaDg river. 

There ia a temple at Remina (6 m.) 
where pilgrims to Puri congregate. 
The god (Khircbora Gopinath), an 
incarnation of Kriahna. ia lupposed 
to have settled here 800 yean ago, but 
the temple ia only about lOO yean 
old, and the sculpture ia crude. 

183 m. Bhadrak (D.B.). From here 
the port Cbandbali (D.B.) lies 31 m. 
S.E. by road: regular steamer service 
to and from Calcutta (Outram Ghatl. 

198 m. the Baitarani river is 
crossed. There ia no road-bridge. The 
river in Hindu ideas ia the Gnt gate 
to Jagannath, and an off-shoot of 
the Ganges. 

210 m. Jajpur Road (D.B.K.) for 
lajpur, 18 m. E. (D.B.). The road 
crosses the Burah river (unbridged); 
motor-bus service. 

Jaipur,* capital of Orissa from 
about A.D. SOO-950. waa founded by 
Jajati Kesari (474-526), who cele¬ 
brated the horse sacriBce at the 
Dasoswamedh Ghat on the Baitarani 
river. Here ia the Navi Gaya (navel 
of a monster, Gaya Surl, where Hindu 
pilgrims offer rice cakes in expiation 
of the sins of their ancestors. The 
chief object is a pillar 32 ft. high, 
square, and comp<>scd of large plain 
blocks of atone. The shaft and capital 
are 26 ft. 7 In. high, and appear to 
be a monolith. The capital is carved 
to imitate lotus blossoms, and adorned 
below with lions' heads, from whose 
mouths depend strings of roses or 
beads. The capital once was crowned 
with a Ggure of the Garuda. or eagle- 
vehicle of Vishnu, said to have been 
hurled down by a Hindu renegade, 
Kala Pahad, In 1568; it is now in the 

* ITwrc is su cxcclimt lutle hsMlbook 
of Cunsck, Jaipur, Bhubaneswar, I’days- 
aiii, 1^0, and Ksnorsk, by .Mr Brown, 
tumiscly Judge of Cuttack. 


temple of Naningh, I m. S. of the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri. The 
finest temple is that of Trilochan. the 
Thrce-Hycd; others are dedicated to 
Akhandalcswar and Agneswar. Jajpur 
is also called Biraja Khetra, from the 
temple of Biraja (Shiva's wife). On 
the Binjharpur Road is a well-built 
ancient bridge. In the compound of 
the Subdiviaional Magistrate are 
three monolithic statues of Indrani 
on her elephant. Varahi with the 
boar, and Chamundi (p. 409) repre¬ 
sented as the Goddess of Famine; and 
seven other sutucs, each 6 ft. high, 
have been placed in a temple. Near 
the P.W.D. Bungalow ia also the 
mosque of Nawab Abu Nosir Khan, 
built in 1681. 

There is a bungalow at Vyasso- 
rovor (2 m. from Jajpur Road 
station). In a tank here King Dur- 
yodhan hid himself after defeat in the 
Kurukshetra battle. From this place 
there is a meullcd road (not bridged 
throughout) ria Keonjhar, Chaibasa 
(Singhbhum), Chakradharpur and 
Ranchi for motoring to Patna, the 
capital of the Province of Bihar 
(p. 48). 

The Nalatigiri hills contain Bud¬ 
dhist caves and inscriptions in Pali, 
and magnificent images of Buddha, 
dating a.o. 700-8<)0. Motor-bus from 
Jagatpur Junction to Mahanga. 4 m. 
from the hill. P.W.D. R.H. on the 
Gobceri river at the foot. A P.W.D. 
Bungalow is available at 2 m. from 
the hills. 

217 m. near Jetupur is the Brah- 
mani river, with a bridge 4640 ft. long. 
Tlie scenery along the banks of this 
river and of the Mahanadi is beauti¬ 
ful, and if the visitor has a car, and 
time to spore, a motor tour r(a 
Cuttack, Takhcr, Pal Lahara, Bonai- 
garb, Sambhalpur, Rampur, Baud, 
Nayagarh, and so back to Cuttack, 
is well worth doing, as this is an area 
of great natural beauty and is not 
over-populated. Some of the wilder 
aboriginal tribes live in this vicinity. 

250 m. the Berupa river is cross^. 

From 252 m. Jagatpur Junction a 
branch runs W. to Takhcr (66 m.) 
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and Angul is 14 m. W. again by molor- 
bui from Meramendali, the previous 
station. 

232 m. the Mahanadi river is 
crossed by a bridge 6912 ft. long. 

254 m. Cattaek* (R.. D.B.K.) is 
situated at the apes of the delu of 
the Mahanadi river, which rises in 
the Raipur district of the Central 
Provinces, and has a length of 529 m. 
and a width of 7000 ft. above the 
narrow gorge of Naraj, 7 m. W. of 
the town of Cuttack, where it divides 
into two streams and encircles the city 
on the N. and E., and on the S. by 
its branch, called the Khatjuri. The 
river during the rains pours down a 
prodigious Rood, and an important 
stone embankment has been erected 
on the spit of land on which the city 
stands. 

Cuttack is the headquarters of the 
Orissa Government.' pending con¬ 
struction of the new capital at Bhu- 
haneshwar. The Secretariat and Legis¬ 
lative Council Chamber are at Cban- 
dawar. It was founded (p. 329) by 
Nrup (a.D. 920-935) of the Kesari. or 
Lion, dynasty. Its position as the 
key of the Orissa hill territory and 
the centre of the network of the 
Orissa canals gives it commercial 
importance. It is famed for its filigree 
work in gold and silver. 

There are also a Circuit House and 
a Museum. The Ravenshaw College 
with imposing new buildings b affili¬ 
ated to Patna University; there are 
also a Medical School and the Orissa 
School of Engineering. The Talcher 
coalfield at Ningundi is served by a 
railway from iagatpur Junction. 2 m. 
N. of Cuttack. At Talcher the late 
Raja constructed a large walled-in 
sanctuary for wild animals. 

Tbe Port (I m. N.W.) it in ruins, 
and ail that remains of it now is a 
fine gateway. It was built cither by 
Ananga Bhim Deb (1189-1223) or 
Mukund Deb (1560-1568), lost of the 
Gangs dynasty. The fort was uken 
by the British in 1803 from the 
Bhonsic Raja of Nagpur. In the public 

• Sw Su W. W. Iluiurr's Onua (1S72). 


gardens on the Taldanda Canal are a 
carved arch and other stones. 

Near Cuttack are important weirs 
for regulating the flow of the rivers. 
Two of these, the Birupa and Ma¬ 
hanadi. may be seen in quitting the 
place. A road a little to the N. of the 
Taldanda Canal leads to the Jobra 
Chat, where arc the Great P.W.D. 
workshops and the Mahanadi Wcu, 
which if 6400 R. long and I2i fk. high. 
It was begun in 1863 and completed in 
1869-70. Tbe Birupa river leaves the 
Mahanadi on its right bank, and the 
weir there is 1980 ft. long and 9 ft. 
high. Of the four canals which form 
the Orissa Irrigation System, two 
take oflf from the Birupa Weir, and 
one with its branch from the Mah- 
hanadi Weir. 

Kmdrapara (O.B.), 38 m. E. of 
Cuttack, is connected by road 32 m. 
to Jagatpur railway station (motor- 
bus). and by motor-launch service 
on the canal to Cuttack. A place of 
pilgrinnage for Hindus where the 
idol Baldcb Jee, an incarnation of 
Vishnu, who killed the monster 
Kendra, is much revered. It is visited 
by up-country pilgrims, being known 
as Tulasi Khttra. There are four 
D.Bs. on the tray. 

Bank! b situated at a distance of 
28 m. to the W. of Cuttack. Two 
D.Bs. are on tbe way and a P.W.D. 
Bungalow b at Banki itself. It b an 
important centre of the Co-operative 
Credit movement in the Province. 
There b a temple of Cborchi Kai. 
an incarnation of Durga, wife of 
Shiva. It is possible to motor from 
Cuttack to Banki at most seasons of 
tbe year, but tbe Khatjuri nver has 
to be crossed. 

256 m. tbe Khatjuri river bridge. 

258 m. the Kuakhi river bridge. 

272 m. from Calcutta b Bhubanes¬ 
war (D.B.K.), chosen to be the new 
capital of Orbsa. It has an airport with 
three or four services a week on the 
Madras-Colcutta line. There it a Dt. 
Bd. Bungalow 2 m. from the station, 
and a R.H. (supplies should be taken) 
at Khandagiri. 6 m. to the N.W. of 
tbe station—permission to occupy it 
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(boulil be obtained from the CoV 
tecior. Puri, or Subdivitional Officer, 
Khurdo. TTte Chairman, Dt. Bd.. 
Puri, may be asked for leave to occupy 
a room in the Dl. Bd. Inspection 
Bungalow at Bhubaneswar if this is 
desired. The best pUn is to proceed 
from Cuttack by car to the Asoka 
rock at Dhauli (14 m., p. 331) near the 
Orissa Trunk Road S. of Chandka 
and then to the Khandagiri R.H., 
spend at least a day in examining the 
63 caves there, and to proceed on the 
second morning to Bhubaneswar to 
visit the temples there. It lakes 3 to 
4 hours to walk round all the temples 
in and about Bhubaneswar, leaving 
time to drive to Puri in the evening 
(total distance 62 ra.; ferry at Sarde- 
purl. or back to Cuttack. 

The Udayagirt (Sunrise) HiU * is 
no ft. high, and the caves are at 
various levels. They date back to tlw 
Mauryan period. The first reacl^ is 
the Swargapuri Cave, from which a 
path to the right (E.) leads round to 
the Rani ka Naur and Ganesh 
Cumpha caves, and winds upward 
and backwards to below the Hathi 
Gumplui, where it is joined by the 
path which runs up steeply to the left 
from the Swargapuri ^ve past the 
iaya Vijaya and Vaikuntha caves. 

The Swargapuri has carvings on 
pilasters near the door, along the 
top of which runs a line of well- 
sculptured foliage with an elephant 
issuing from trees at the end of it. 

The Rani ka Naur, or Queen^s 
Palace (traditionally wife of Ualit 
Indru Kesari). faces E., and consists 
of two rows of cells, one above the 
other, shaded by pillared verandas, 
supporting the rock, with a courtyard, 
49 ft. by 43 ft., cut out of the hillside; 
much hu fallen. 

The upper storey, which stands 
back, has eight entrances with sloping 
jambs, as at Barabar. At the N. end 
are two dwarpols. representing naen 
in armour, with buskins and greaves, 
cut out of the solid rock in alto- 


• See Pt>. of Thr Cw •f 

tmka, and Ferguawa'i tniban AreiuUt- 
lurt t,».I8. 


relievo; these are probably figures of 
the Yavana warriors who conquered 
Orissa. At either end is a rock lion. 
The back wall of the veranda has an 
extensive series of tableaux, di(Bcult 
to make out. First on the left are men 
carrying fruit, a group of elephants, 
and soldiers armed with swords— 
this is probably a scene from Ceylon. 
Then comes a scene, repeated at the 
Ganesh Gumpha, of a combat over a 
woman—and then one of the winged 
deer presenting itself to the King. 
The last scene which can be made out 
represents a love episode. 

The lower storey also has eight low 
entrances from a colonnaded veranda 
44 ft. long, having a raised seat, or 
berm, along its whole inner line. It 
opened S. into an oblong chamber 
and N. into three rooms. Here also 
there is an extensive friere; four frag¬ 
ments admit of description. The first 
leprescnu a house, and a female figure 
looks out of each of the three doors, 
and one from the balcony, which it 
protected by a Buddhist rail. A 
similar rail runt in front of the lower 
storey, with a large tree by iu side. In 
the second fragment a saint or priest 
holds a piece of cloth in his left hand 
and extends the right as in the act of 
blessing: one servant holds an um¬ 
brella. and another ca^es a sword. 
Next a devotee on hit knees, and 
beyond two kneeling women bring 
offerings, one dusting the feet of a 
boy, who has one hand on her head. 
In the third fragment it a saddle- 
horse with three attendants, and the 
holy man with an umbrella held over 
him, and two attendants with swords. 
In the fourth fragment there is a 
group of six women, three carrying 
pitchers on their beads, and one 
kneeling and olTering her pitcher to 
a figure, which is lost. On the right 
wing are sococa of a man and woman 
making oflerings, and of a woman 
dancing to the accompaniment of four 
musicians. 

The GaneiM Cumpha b almost due 
N. of the Rani ka Naur Cave, and 
much higher in the hill. It has only 
one storey, and consists of two com- 
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ptrtmcnu with a vcrAnda in front, 
mre sre three pUUn in the front of 
the verandn, tquere and mauivci and 
two other* have fallen. The pillar* 
have bracket*, with female hgute* 
wrved on them. The flight of *leps 
leading to the veranda has a crouch¬ 
ing elephant on either side, each hold¬ 
ing a loius in hb trunk. The veranda 
wall is ornamented with a series of 
ci^t Ubieaus in high relief. Thb 
ineze and that in the Rani ka Naur 
Cave represent the same story, but 
in tbu cave the figures are more 
classical and better drawn. The scenes 
include an escape on elephant back, 
dismounting from the elephant, and 
resting in the forest. The Buddhist 
tnsula (trident) and shield are carved 
on thb cave. 

The Jaya Vijtiya Carr, a double- 
storeyed one, has a frieze with three 
companmenu. tbc base being formed 
of a line of Buddhist rails. In the 
central compartment b a Bo-Tree 
fp 4h.). Beside the tree are two male 
flgures, that on the left with folded 
hairfs. and that on the right holding 
a bit of cloth lied to the tree and a small 
branch. Near the men are two female* 
bnnging tray* of offerings. The semt- 
arcular bands of Kroll-work over the 
doorways are different, and beyond 
ibcfD Ane two lurbaned figurrs CArry* 
ia% of offerinfs. 

The yaikuHiha b a small two- 
storied cave, with the upper storey 
set buk and a frieze of men and 
animals across the from. It was 
pro^bly the prototype of the Rani 

Nlur Aod Gftnc&h Gumpha 
75 yd. to the N.W, is the HuiU 
Oumpha. or ••Elephant Cave,*^ an 
»tcosive natural cave, improved by 
Kmg KharaveU of Kalinga (168- 
*73 •-C')- It b perfectly plain, but ha* 
an inscription above it of 117 lines 
(irandaied by Prinsep), describing 
the King's career. To the left a 
boulder has been hollowed out into 
a cell 5 ft. s<(tiare. 

N. of the •'Elephant Cave” b tbc 
Pavana Gumpha. or “Cave of Purifi¬ 
cation." About 75 ft. to the S.W. of 
the Pavana Gumpha is the Sarpa 


Gumpha, or "Serpent Cave." having 
on the top of the entrance a rude 
carv ing of the hood of a three-hcoded 
cobra. Under thb is the door, through 
which a man can just crawl; the 
interior is a cube of 4 ft. Beside the 
door IS an inscription translated by 
James Pnnsep. 

50 ft. to the N. IS the very inter¬ 
esting Bath Gumpha, or "Tiger Cave," 
cut externally into the shape of the 
upper part of a tiger's head, with the 
jaw* at full gape. The eye* and nose 
of the monster are still well marked, 
^t the teeth are now imperfectly 
discernible. The head at top, where 
it joins the hill, b 8 ft. 8 in. broad. 
The gape b 9 ft. wide, and the en¬ 
trance to tbc cell occupies the place 
of the gullet. To tbc right of the 
entrance b an inscription in the 
''wka character. At the beginning 
of the inscription b a Buddhist mono¬ 


gram, and at the end a Swastika cross. 

Thr Khandatiri Hitt, close by. b 
133 ft. high and faces E. It is thickly 
jwvered with tree*. The path which 
leads to the top b sleep, and at the 
height of about 50 ft. divides into two. 
one branch leading to the left, and 
to a range of Join caves cut in the E, 
of the hill (see below). 

The path on the right leads to the 
AiuiHia Cave, which b a narrow 
Buddhist excavation, with four door¬ 
way* and a veranda with pillars and 
pilasters with decorated sides. Instead 
of a capital, these have a projecting 
bracks, shaped like a woman. The 
lintel is heavy, and over it b a parapet 
wpported on corbeb. The frieze b 
in five compartments, and represents 
figure* running with tray* of otferings. 
athletes fighting with bulls and lions, 
and two fines of geese running with 
sp^ wings, each with a flower in its 
bill. In the semi-circular space under 
one of tlM arches b a nude female 
•tnoding in a lotus-bush, and holding 
a lotus-stalk in cither hand. Two 
clephanu are throwing water over 
oer with their trunks. This b a repre- 
Mtatlon of Ukshmi, the flrst of the 

Buddhists. In tbc other tympanum is 
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a scene representing the worship of a 
Bo-Tree. In the centre of the back wall 
of the cave is a Buddha in bas-relief. 

The remaining caves are Jain, 
perhaps converted from Buddhist. 
The left path leads to a modern 
gallery, and to the S. to a range of 
three openinga There is here a 
Sanskrit inscription of the 12th 
century recording that the cave 
belonged to Acharya Kalachandra 
and his pupil Vellachandra. Next 
comes a range of caves facing the 
E.. divided into two compartmenu 
by a partition in the middle. On the 
back wall is a row of seated Dhyani 
Buddhas and some new images of 
Jaina Deva. At the E. end is an altar 
of masonry, on which are ranged a 
number of Jain images. The second 
compartment is very similar. On the 
back wall is a row of Dhyani Buddhas 
I ft. high, and below, females seated 
on stools, some four-handed, others 
eight-handed, with one leg crossed 
and the other hanging. Under all are 
lions couchanl. 

From this to the top of the hill is 
ft Stiff dimb. and the steps in one 
piftoc arc very steep. On the summit 
of the hill is a plateau and an 18th- 
ccnlury temple to Parasnath. From 
it is a magnificent panoramic view 
15 m. all round. The groves of mango 
and jack trees are most beautiful. 
In front of the temple is a fine terrace. 
SO ft. square, with a raised masonry 
teat all round. To Ihe S.W. of the 
temple is a smooth terrace of ISO ft. 
diameter, gently sloping to the Wi.. 
called the Deva Sabha. In the centre 
it a small square pillar, with a bas- 
relief of Buddha on each side.^ and 
round it four circles of chaityas. 
Three small boulders, set in a triangle 
and covered by a dolmen of sand¬ 
stone, stand in the inner circle. E. of 
the Deva Sabha. at 100 y«L. is a tank 
cut in the solid rock, called the Akash 
Gangs, or "Heavenly Ganges. Im- 
mediatriy below the lank is a cave 
where the remains of Rajah Lelat 
Indra Kesari (a.d. 617-657) are said 
to rest. 

Bhabaneswar. -The first mention 


of Bhubaneswar, in the Records of 
the Temple of Jagannath. dales from 
the reign of Yayati, a.d. 474-526. the 
first of the Kesaris. or Lion dynasty 
of Orissa. He expelled the Yavanas. 
thought by Stirling and Hunter to be 
the Buddhists who ruled Orissa for 
ISO years after a successful invasion 
about A.D. 300. His successors rcign^ 
at Jajpur until Nripati Kesari, in 
A.O. 920-935. founded Cuttack and 
made it his capital. 

7000 shrines once encircled the 
sacred lake; now SOO remain in decay, 
exhibiting every phase of Orissian 
art. Two styles of architecture run 
side by side. The first is represented 
by the temples of Parashuramesvara 
and Muktesvara. Ihe second by the 
Great Lingaraj Temple. They are not 
antagonistic but sister styles, and 
seem to have had different origios. 

On a short visit the Great. Raj 
Ram. Mukhtesvara. and Parashura¬ 
mesvara temples should be seen. 

"The Great Temple* is." says 
Fergtisson, "perhaps the finest ex¬ 
ample of a purely Hindu temple in 
India." None but Hindus may enter 
the enclosure, the high walls of which 
are 7 ft. thick and of large cut stones 
without mortar. From the top. how¬ 
ever, of a platform outside the N. 
wall a view of the interior may be 
obtained. Besides the Great Temples 
and the halls of approach to it there 
are also many sm^ler temples in Ihe 
enclosure, of w hich a plam one, 20 ft. 
high. U Ihe oldest; at the N.E. comer 
is a pavilion, perhaps built for a 
musk halU but now containing an 
image of Parvati. 

The Great Temple was built by 
Lelat Indra Kesari (a.d. 617-657). and 
consisted origituUy of only a vimana 
and porch: the Nath and Bhog 
mandirs (below) added between 1090 
and not. The presiding deity is 
Tribhuvanesvara, "Lord of the Three 
Worlds," generally called Bhu¬ 
baneswar. He is represented in the 
sanctuary by a block of granite 8 ft. 


• tnham ArtUtKlv, S,M. • 

plan uid illiiatietlon ot th« GresI Tempts 
will bs found. 
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in diameter, and risini 9 ft. above the 
Roor, which is bathed daily with 
water, milk and bhang. There are 
three differently shaded portions, 
representing respectively Brahma. 
Vishnu and Mabnwar (Siva). There 
are twenty-two dhupat, or ceremonies, 
daily, consisting in washing the teeth 
of the divinity, moving a lamp in 
front, dressing, feeding, etc. 

"The Great Toner can be seen from 
ouuide the wall. It is ISO ft. high, and. 
though not so large, is decidedly 
liner in design than that at Tanyore. 
Every inch of the surface is covered 
«ith carving of the most elaborate 
kind; not only the divisions of the 
courses, the roll mouldings on the 
angles, or the breaks on the face of the 
tower but every individual stone in 
the tower has a pattern carved upon 
it." In the vertical sections seen from 
over the wrall. “the sculpture is of a 
very high order and great beauty of 
design." The top of the spire is flat, 
and from the centre rises a cylindrical 
neck, supporting a ribbed dome over 
which is placed the Kalasha or 
"pinnacle." Twelve lions seated 
(Sardulas) support the dome, and 
over all is a broken trident. The shrine 
itself is called the Bara Dewal. and 
the original hall of approach to it, the 
Jagmohan. In front of the Jagmohan 
is the Bhog Mandir, or "Hall of 
Offerings." and E. of that the Nath 
Mandir. or "Dancing Hall." 

Outside the enclosure are many 
small subterraneous temples. The 
jungle to the S. of the Great Tower, 
to the extent of 20 acres, is said to be 
the site of Lclat India Kesari's Palace, 
and exhibits everywhere the remains 
of foundations and pavements. 

N. of the temple is the tank colled 
yi^uiagar, "Ocean Drop," which is 
•aid to be ftlled with water from every 
sacred stream and tank in India and 
possesses in consequence, to a super¬ 
lative degree, the power to wash 
away sin. In the centre is a Jal Mandir. 
or "Water Pavilion." consisting of 
several shrines. Here the god is 
brought to bathe one day in the 
year. In front of the central ghat of 


this tank there is a magnificent 
temple, with a porch, a more modern 
danctng-hall. and a Bhog Mandir. 
All but the last are lined with brkk- 
red sandstone, elaborately sculptured. 
Tbe temple is sacred to Kumdrr, or 
Krishna, and Ananta, or Balaram, 
aisd no pilgrim is allowed to perform 
any religious ceremony in the town 
or to visit Bhubaneswar without 
paying for permission here. Along the 
E. side of tbe tank will be noticed 
several temples of the same shape 
as the Great Temple. 

I m. E.N.E. of the Ananta Temple 
is one. about 40 ft. high, of KoMrthei- 
mra, "The lord of ten millions ol 
sacred pools." It is evidently built 
of stones from tome other edifice. 

t m. E. of this is the Temple of 
Beahmeitara, on a high terraced 
mound. It is most sumptuously 
carved, inside as well as out. and was 
erected at the end of the 9th century 
A.o. Close to its terrace on the W. 
side is a tank called Brahma Kundo. 
N.E. is an old ruined temple of 
basalt, to Bhatkareivara, "Sun-god." 
and said to belong to tbe close of tte 
Stb or the beginning of tbe 6th 
century. 

At the N.E. comer of tbe Great 
Temple is a very handsome tank sur¬ 
rounded by a row of 108 small 
temples. About 900 yd. to the E. is 
a grove of mango-trees, called Sid- 
dharanya, "Grove of the perfect 
beings.” Here many temples were 
built, of which more than twenty 
remain entire. Of these the most 
remarkable arc Muktesvara. Kedares- 
vara. Siddhesvara and Parashura- 
mesvaia. 

Muktesvara b the handsomest, 
though the smallest. It b 33 ft. high, 
and the porch 23 ft. high. Ihe floral 
bonds are better executed than in 
most of the temples; tbe bas-reliefs 
are shyp and impressive: the statu¬ 
ettes vigorous and full of action, with 
drapoy well disposed; and tbe dis¬ 
position of the whole b elegant and 
most effective. Among the subjects 
•re a lady mounted on a rearing 
elephant and attacking an armed 
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guot; E figure of Annapurna pre> 
%enting alms «o Siva: feraalci. half- 
icrpenu. canopieil under five or 
•even-beaded cobra*; lions mounted 
on elephants or fighting with lions: 
damseh dancing or playing on the 
mriebnr; an emaciated hermit giving 
lessons. The scroll-work, bosses and 
frieres are worthy of note. The 
chamber of the temple is 7 ft. square, 
but outside measures IS ft. In front 
of the porch is a Torana 15 ft. high. 
It is supported on two columns of 
elaborate workmanship, unlike any¬ 
thing of the kind at Bhubaneswar. 
Over it are two reclining female 
ligurca. It is said that it is used 
for swinging the deity in the Dol 
Festival. 

Kedartsvara.— Close by a lank 
behind this temple is the Kedares- 
vaia Temple, and near it, against the 
outer wall of a small room, is a 
figure of Hanuman, the monkey-god. 
8 ft. high, and one of Durga standing 
on a lion. Mcr statue is of chlorite, 
and has the finest female head to be 
seen in Bhubaneswar. The Kedares- 
vara Temple is 41 ft. high, and has 
an almost circular ground plan: it 
is probably older than the Great 
Temple, and possibly date* from the 
middle of the 6th century. 

N.W. of Muklesvara is .SWdesvara, 
which is very ancient, and was once 
the most sacred spot on this side of 
Bhubaneswar. It is 47 ft. high, and 
has a well-proportioned porch. 

The Pannliuramcsvara. 200 yd. to 
the W. of the Muktes^ara, is con¬ 
sidered by Fergusson l/nJ. 4rch., 
2, 97) the oldest temple at Bhubanes¬ 
war. The ground plan is a square, 
the porch is oblong and covered with 
bas-reliefs representing processions 
of horses and elephants in the upper 
linear bands under the comice, and 
scenes from the life of Rama in the 
lowrer. The roof it a sloping terrace, 
in the middle of which is a clerestory 
with sloping caves which prevent the 
direct rays of the sun, or rain, from 
entering. 

Beyond the Muktesvara and Para- 
shuramesvara temples, is the Temple 


of Ra) Rani. Fergusson l/m/. Arch.. 2, 
103) says of it; “It is one of the gems 
of Orissan Art." It faces the E., end 
has a porch in front, both of dressed 
brick-red sandstone without mortar. 
The niches are filled with statues 3 ft. 
high, executed with great vigour 
and elegaiKe. One pillar has three 
kneeling elephanu and lions, with 
a Nagni or female Naga with her 
seven-headed snake hood. Over the 
door are represented the Navagraha. 
or "nine planets." 

The famous Dhauli or Aswatama 
rock, on which is insenbed the best- 
preserved set of edicts of King 
Asoka in the oflkial Magadha lan¬ 
guage. lies between 4 m. and S m. 
S.W. of Bhubaneswar. Ihe rock b an 
isolated one on a plain in front of a 
low ridge; the face insenbed b 15 ft. 
by 10 ft., and above it ore the remains 
of an el^hant. The clearness of the 
13 inscriptiont t translated by James 
Prinsep in 1838), exposed to the tun 
and storms of twenty-two centuries, 
b wonderful. 

283 m. Kborda Road, branch line 
to (27 m.) Purl. The grMt temple of 
Jagannath b seen soaring skywards 
long before Puri b reached. 

310 m. from Calcutta PURI,* or 
Jagannathpur; all. 18 ft. The railway 
station b 11 m. to the N. of the town, 
and the Civil Station runs along the 
seashore. It used to be the summer 
headquarters of the Orissa Govrem- 
ment. There b a good Railway Hotel. 
The Church b about 80 yd. from the 
Collector’s office. Excellent bathing 
can be had, not unlike that at 
Waikiki beach, near Honolulu. Mr 
B. N. Roy’s museum of Orissan 
treasures has been moved (1939) to 
the Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta. 

The town of Puri is about U m. 
in breadth from E. to W.. and 3i m. 
long from N. to S. It is of great 
antiquity, and was probably the 
Danlpura where the sacred relic 
of Buddha’s tooth was preserved until 
it was finally traiufened to Ceylon. 
The population during the great 
festivals increases enormously. The 
(own covers an area of 1871 ac.. 
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including the Kihftra,' or "tacred 
precincts," It is • city of lodging- 
houses. and the streets are narrow, 
except the Baradand. or road for the 
Car of Jagannath. when be goes 
from his temple to his country-house 
in June or July. This road runs 
through the centre of the town N. and 
S.. and is in places half a furlong svide. 

The Temple, or Sri Mandir, is in 
the centre of the town and stands 
upon rising ground known as Nilgiri 
or "the Blue Hill.” The endowments 
provide a large income which is 
augmented greatly by the oflerings 
of pilgrims. There aie more than 
6000 male adults as priests, warders 
of the temple, and pilpim guides, and. 
including the monastic establishments 
and the guides who roam through 
India to escort pilgrims, there are 
probably not less than 20,000 men, 
women and children dependent on 
Jagannath. The immediate attendants 
on the god are divided into thirty- 
six orders and ninety-seven classes. 
At the head is the Raja of Khurda, 
whose ancestor resigned in 1816, but 
who in ecclesiastical matters repre¬ 
sents the old rulers of Orissa. There 
are distinct sets of servants to put 
the god to bed. to dress and bathe 
him. and a numerous band of nautch 
girls who sing before him. 

The title Jagaaisath (JuggumathJ 
(Sanskrit "Lord of the Universe”) 
is really a name of Krishna, wor¬ 
shipped as Vishnu; the immense 
popularity of the shnne is due to the 
doctrine preached that before the god 
all castes are equal. There are three 
images in the temple, representing 
Jagannath himself, hit brother Bal- 
bhadra and his sister Subhadra. 
According to Babu Brij Kisbore 
Chore's History of Puri, the images 
are “bulky hideous wtsoden busts, 
fashioned in a curious resemblance 
of the human bead, resting on a 

' The whole country round u lUvidcd 
into kebetras, Ibe Pcrrati round Jaipur, 
the Hera round Kentrak. the Padma (or 
iMua) round Bhuhanetwar, and the 
Paruafaottama round Pun. Sec lh« very 
inirmiina account o( OiiM in the 
/■upmaT CearliMT. 


sort of pedestaL They are painted 
white, black and yellow respectively; 
their faces are exceedingly large a^ 
their bodies are decorated with a 
dress of different coloured cloth.” 
Jagannath and Balbhadra have “arms 
projecting honzontally forward from 
the ears.” but the sister is "entirely 
devoid of even that approximation to 
the human form." A large diamond 
glitters on the head of Jagannath. 
Quaint representations of the images 
in a wooden shrine may be bought 
in the bazar. Bkog, or Prasad is offered 
several times a day and aAerwards 
sold to the pilgrims. 

The three images are bathed at the 
Snan Jatra, and every June are drawn 
in procession at the Rathjatra, which 
commemorates the journey of Sri 
Krishna from Gokul to Mathura 
(p. 203). The car (rarh) of Jagannath 
is 45 A. high and 33 A. square, and it 
supported on sixteen wheels of 7 A. 
diameter and prancing horses in front; 
those of the brother and sister arc 
smaller.' Precautions are taken to 
prevent aeddents. Votaries have been 
knowm to throw themselves beneath 
the wheels; but the number has been 
greatly exaggerated, although men¬ 
tioned by many travellers. A spread 
of cholera used to follow the dis¬ 
persion of the pilgrims from Puri. 
Much has been done to improve the 
sanitation and water-supply. 

The sacred enclosure is nearly 
a square. 652 A. long and 630 A. 
broad, within a stone wall about 
20 A. high, with a gateway in the 
centre of each side. The door stands 
open, but it is not possible to see the 
temples, of which, besides the Great 
Pagoda, there are more than a 
hundred, thirteen of them being 
sacred to Siva and one to the Sun. 
The tower and temple frontage can 
be comfortably viewed from the 
roof of a lodging-house on the 
opposite side of the street — fee to 


iTw T<^ fewivat of Buddha m 
Jspwn and Ccydon ia alao ceicbraiid with 
Uw cars. Hance the theory ihai the 
?"•*“ w«ra on'ainaUy Buddhist 
symbols diverted to Brahmant^ worship 
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scnranu of the bouse. The Mahani of 
Eroar Maib also gives facilities from 
the Raghunandan Library roof. 

In front of the E. gate an exquisite 
Ptllar (F).' brought from the Black 
Pagoda at Kaiurak, stands on a 
platform of rough stones, and. 
reckoning to the top of the seated 


wall, having an interval of II ft. 
between the walls, and within this 
again is the temple proper. The 
•'Hall of Offerings,” or Bk^ Mandir 
(D), is said to have been brought 
from the Black Pagoda at Konarak 
and re-erected by the Mahrattas 
in the Utb century. The Nat 



PUn of Temple ol Jegennath. (Fergunon. fed. yirck., S, lOS.) 


figure of the Caruda, or ”eagle," 
which surmounts it. is 33 ft. high. 

This gate IE) is known as the Lion 
Gale from two large lions of tbe 
convcniiODal form, with one paw 
raised, which stand one at either side 
of the entrance. Within n a second 
enclosure surrounded by a double 

* Hmk lerten rrfer » cocmpoadina 
letter* a«i the plen. 


Mandir (C). or ”dancing-hall." also 
of late ^te. is a square hall 
measuring 69 ft. by 67 ft. inside. Tbe 
ivalls arc plain, with only two figures 
of dwarpals, called Jaya and Vijaya. 
and a marble figure of Garuda 2 ft. 
high. 

Tbe Jagmohan (B), or "Hall of 
Audience," where the pilgrims view 
the images, is 73 ft. square and 120 ft. 
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high. The Baradewal (A), or “S«nc- 
luary,” of the some area, uliere the 
image! are. it turroounied by a 
conical "tower,” or vimana. 192 ft. 
high, black with time and xurmounted 
by the Wheel and Flag of Vishnu. 

The temple was erected tint by 
Yayali Kesari. The building of 1198 
was a reconstruction by Raja Anang 
Bhim Deo, in expiation of the offence 
of having killed a Brahmin. The 
image of Jagannath is said to have 
appeared about a.d. 318. It was 
thoroughly repaired in 1922-23. 

There it a street about 43 ft. broad 
all round the temple enclosure. Turn¬ 
ing to the left from the Uon Gate 
IE) along this road, tbe visitor comes 
to the S. gate, where steps lead up to 
the entrance. Tbe entrance itself is 
15 ft. high, and is ornamented with 
many figures. Above are depicted 
scenes from the life of Knshna. The 
supports of the massive roof are of 
iron. 

Rather more than a mile to the N. 
of the temple, and approached by 
tbe broad Baradand, is the famous 
Carden House (Gandicha Mandir), to 
which the Car of Jagannath is brought 
and stays for eight days during the 
festival, dragged by 4200 profes¬ 
sionals, who come from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, and live at Puri 
gratis. It is broken up yearly, when 
the timbers are made into sacred 
relics, and another it made of exactly 
the some pattern. The images are also 
treated in this way at intervals of 
12 or 24 years. 

Tbe Garden House te a temple 
within a garden enclosed with a wall. 
The principal gateway has a gabled 
roof, adom^ with conventional lioiu. 
The gates to this temple are built upon 
tbe Hindu arch system, corbelled 
slabs supporting the roof, each pro¬ 
jecting ^ghtly over the one below. 
The temple is tak) to be very old; 
the interior, which strangers are per¬ 
mitted to enter, except during the 
Car Fesuval, is interesting os giving 
one an idea of tbe arrangement of the 
Great Temple. In one of tbe pillared 
halls kneels a Garuda on a column 


facing the shrine. On tbe side of the 
temple there is a plain raised teat 
4 ft. high and 19 ft. long, made of 
chlorite, and this is called tbe Ralna 
Bedi, the throne on which the images 
are seated. On the walls are some fine 
carvings of horsemen, etc. Outside, 
over the door, are various figures of 
women, 2 ft. high, supponing the 
roof; also carvings of Brahma with 
four heads, worshipping Narayan; 
of Krishna playing to the Gopis. etc. 

The legend is that King Indra- 
dyumna. King of Malwa, pitched 
his camp here when he discovered 
Puri, and set up an image of Naningh, 
afterwards brought to the present 
temple. Here the Sacred Log from 
the White Island stranded, and here 
the Divine Carver made tbe images 
of Jagannath, etc., and here Indra- 
dyumna performed the horse tacri- 
fitx a hundred times over. 

I m. S.W., on the seashore S. of the 
Circuit House, b the Sworga Dvrara. 
or “Door of Paradise." where, when 
all tbe ceremonies ore finished, the 
pilgrims bathe in tbe surf and wash 
away their sins. There b a stump of 
a pillar 4 ft. high on the right hand, 
near a small temple. On thb pillar 
offerinp are plac^, which are eaten 
by the crows. On tbe left b the Lahore 
Math or Monastery. Bathers will be 
seen, the surf rolling over them. After¬ 
wards they make heaps of sand, re¬ 
sembling a temple, and stick small 
flag-poles into them. 

N.W. of the city are the Chandan 
Tank, the Mitiani River, the Mark- 
hand Tank and Temple of Savitri. 
A BrIJgf built, aoco^ing to Raja 
Rajeodra Lai Mitra, in 1038-50, b 
278 ft. long by 38 ft. broad, and has 
nineteen cortMlIcd arches over the 
Aura Nala.' 

20 m. N.E. from Puri it Kanarak 
(P.W.p. Inspmion Bungalow: permit 
from Executive Engineer, S. Divn., 
Cuttack: supplies to be Uken), cele¬ 
brated for iu Black Pagoda. From 
January (perhaps earlier) to June a 
ear can approatb close to the temple. 

* Sa« Puri mod in by Robert 

Dunbar. 
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PipH on the Culwck road and 
Gop. 53 m. (3 hr.). The shore route 
along the beach takes lO-H hours by 
bullock cart by night. 

Clearance of debris in I'HM led to 
a high appreciation of the temple. 
Sir John Marshall, cx-D.G. of 
Archaeology, has recorded that there 
Is no monument of Hinduism that 
is at once to stupendous and so per¬ 
fectly proportioned as the Black 
Pagoda. Stirling fixed the date in 
1241; it may have been at «irly as 
the 9th century a.d. The spire was 
never completed. When Fer^sson 
visited Kanarak in 1837 a portion of 
the Great Tower was still standing, 
but luid gone by 1869. The pagoda 
is called bla,k in contrast to the 
white-washed pagoda at Pun. and 
both were landmarks- The shrine at 
the W. end of the temple has been 
cleared, and it it possible to appr^ 
ciate the splendid carvings on it, 
including the wheels and horses, 
which indicaic the fact that the 
temple was the chariol of the Sun- 
god. There are many carved figures 
of green chlorite on the walls, but 
much of the decoration is licentious: 
inside is a beautifully carved throne, 
on which the idol once stood. The 
Jagmohan porch has a square base 
of 90 ft., and is built of red sandstone 
and laterite. The roof is covered with 
elaborate carvings free from all 
objectional features. Ferguswn says 
that there is no roof in India whete 
the same play of light jind shade is 
obtained. “On the floor it is about 
40 (1. square, and the walls rise plain 
to about the tame height. Here it 
begins to bracket inwards, till it 
contracts to about 20 ft., where it was 
ceiled with a flat stone roof, sup¬ 
ported by wrought-froa beamt . . . 
blocks of short lengths, 3 in. or 4 In. 
square, built together, like bricks, 
and then covered with molten metal 
Uie, healed and welded into one long 
beam). The employment of these 
beams here it puzzling. They were 
not wanted for strength, as the build¬ 
ing is still firm after they have fallen, 
and so expensive a false ceiling was 


not wanted architecturally to roof to 
plain a chamber. It seems to be only 
another instance of that profusion of 
labour which the Hindus loved to 
lavish on the temples of their gods'* 
(/»</. Arch.. 2, 107). 

The entrance of the Jagmohan it 
on the E.. guarded by stone lions, 
with stron^y marked manes and one 
paw lifted up, resting on the backs 
of elephants, which are smaller in 
size. The height of the entrance, built 
of chlorite, is I6i ft.; the roof was 
supported by two rafters of iron and 
four of stone. Near the temple lie 
several massive iron bars, varying 
from 7 ft. to 36 ft. in length.' The 
interior of the hall has now been 
completely filled up in order to save 
the outer walls. As the E. door is 
guarded by lions, the N. door by 
elephants, and the S. by horsCT 
trampling down men. who from their 
tusk-like teeth, crisped hair, kniv« 
and shields, are intended for abori¬ 
gines. The spirit with which the 
horses are can^, and also the device 
on one of the shields of two climbing 
lizards, should be noticed. 

To the S. of the Jagmohan porch 
is a large banyan-tree, and a garden 
with a matk, or devotee’s residence. 
Over the E. entrance used to be a 
chlorite slab, on which the emblems 
of the days of the week, with the 
ascending and descending nodes, 
were carved. Some English anti¬ 
quaries attempted to remove this 
in 1893 for the Museum at Cakutu. 
but, after dragging it 200 yd., gave 
up the attempt, though the Indian 
builders had conveyed it 80 in. acrou 
swamps and unbridged rivers to 
Kanarak. The carved back portion 
lies 200 yd. to the E. of the temple, 
and is 20 ft. 10 in. broad. It is dis¬ 
figured with oil and red paint. The 
front part is now in the Archaeo- 


• Other ioManen of die efnplDjrrnent of 
Urte nuMcs of iroo occur •r p^ tp. JO W 
end el lha Uutb Miner of Delhi (p. 28U). 
These iroo hteme heve ptobebly sooie- 
dsing to do srirh the fehle tliee there wee 

one* e lodestone in the lower of the lem^ 

whi^ ueed to drew peeeing sbipe on to tnc 
fthorc. 
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logical muKum in the lempk en¬ 
closure. 

The sea, about 2 m. oif, is only 
visible by climbing on to the of 
the temple. Black buck are to be 
found between Pun and Kanarak. 

Afain Line 

327 m. from Calcutta is Balugan- 
There the railway line skirts the 
TTilIka Lake, some of the scenery 
along which is of great beauty — to 
the W. are the jungle-clad hills of the 
Eastern Ghats, while the lake is 
dotted with islands on which, as on 
the mainland, game of all kinds 
abounds, and in the cold season has 
a surface crowded with wild-fowl, 
fhe lake is 45 m. long, aseragrs 
10 m. in width, is separated by a 
narrow stretch of sand from the sea, 
and IS shallow; the water is brackish, 
and there is a very slight tide at the 
southern end, the sea running into 
it at Manikpatnaro. Trade is carried 
on in flat-bottomed boats of peculiar 
structure with lateen sails of bamboo- 
matting. There is a P.W.D. Inspection 
Bungalow at Barkul. on the western 
shore of the lake. (Permission for 
occupation of the house from the 
Superintending Engineer, Cuttack.) 
This bungalow is connected by a 
good road, about 3 m. long, with 
Balugan railway station. 

345 m. Rambha, piciurcs4)ucly 
situated at the S. of the ChUka Uke. 
The large house on the margin of the 
lake was built by the egregious Mr 
Snodgrass* in 1792. At Jangada 
there is an Asokan rock edict. 

356 m. Ganjam station for Old 
Ganjam, situated on the Rushkuhya, 
and formerly chief port and town of 
the District: in the early part of the 
19th century it was ravaged by an 
epidemic of fever and abandon^ in 
consequence. The ruined fon. com¬ 
menced in 1768 by the first British 
Resident in Ganjam. recalls memories 
of former Residents and Chiefs in 

' This was the aemleman who cssorted 
a pension (nan the Een Indt* Company 
by twsepina a crosaina in (root vf the 
loots House. 


Councils esublished in 1760 for the 
Northern Circars here, at Masuli- 
patam arxl Vizagapatam. 

361 m. Chatrapur station, beauti¬ 
fully situated on high ground above 
the sea. D.B. at railway station, 
furnished. 

375 m. Berhampur (R., D.B.): now 
included in Orissa: once a British 
Cantonment. Motors can be hired. 
Chief buildings are the Jubilee Hos¬ 
pital. Town Hall, Kalikot College. 
It is noted for its tussore silk 
cloths and gold-embroidered turbans. 
Copalpur (hotels), the seaport of the 
District, is 9 m. by road. A motor- 
bus service (S) runs from Berhampur 
to Aska (25 m.), where there is a 
sugar-factory, and to Russellkonda 
(50 m.): also to Udayagiri (27 m. 
fartlier). 

Russellkonda (Russell's Hill) it the 
headquarters of the Maliah tracts, 
inhabited by Khonds, a primitive 
tribe which used to practise human 
sacrifice as a fertility rite. Between 
1837 and 1854 more than I5<X) of 
these "Meriahs" (os the victims were 
called) were rescued by British 
olticcrs. 

.Mabmdragiri, the highest point 
of the Eastern Ghat (4923 ft.), in the 
Ganjam District, has on iu top live 
unique structures built of massive 
stone. Three of these are temples of 
Kunti, dedicated to the god Siva, 
Yudhistira and Bhima, There is also 
a Slone pillar on which are engraved 
the figure of a tiger, two fish, and an 
inscription, "fhe Cholos of Tanjore. 
whose crest was the tiger, must have 
once extended their sway right up to 
Mahendragiri. and even further N. 
There is a private bungalow at the 
summit of the mountain, belonging 
to the Raja of Mandasa. There was 
once a proposal to lease the hill as a 
summer camp for the Covemment of 
Orissa. 

437 m. Naupada Jimction. N.G. 
line to (25 m.) Parlakimedi and 
Gunupur (56 m.). 

^b6 m. Chicacole Road station 
ISrikakulam). Motor-bus service to 
ChioKok (8 m. by road; D.B., IIIV . 
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rumitbed). which conuins ■ noble 
mosque built in IMl by Shcr Muh*m- 
mad Khan, the llrM FRujder under 
Golconda of the Chicacole Sirkw. 

It was fonncriy celebrated for its 
muslins. The port of Kalinfspatam. 
s former centre of the Kalinga 
dynasty* is a pleasant seaside resort. 

509 m. Viiianagrani Junction (R.). 
the headquarters of an extensive 
Zemindari estate once included in tlw 
Kalinga kingdom. The town, founded 
in 1712, adjoins the disused Canton¬ 
ment. The fort (1 m. distant) is 
almost entirely occupied by the 
Fofoce, etc., of the Maharaja. 

A Viaianagiam and French lor« 
under de Bussy attacked Bobbili in 
January 1737. when, after putting 
the women to death. Raja Ranga Rao 
of Bobbili fell, sword in hand, in 
accordance with the old Rajput 
tradition. Not long after four of his 
old retainers murdered the Raja of 
Vizianagram. The tra^y » com¬ 
memorated by an obelisk at Bobbili, 
erected in 1891. 

A broad-gauge line, which runs N. 
to Bobbili and Parvatipurw (48 m.). 
waa coniinuc^l lo Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh, (p. 114) in 1931. It traverses 
much wild and beautiful country. 

From Vizianagram Buddhist ^ 
mains at Ramatirtham. excavated by 
the Archaeological Department, can 
be visiled. There U a good road up 
to the fool of the hill; but 
ments must be made for crossing the 
river. (The TahsikUr should be 
consulted.) . 

347 m. Waltair Junction, the 
meeting-place of the Eastern and 
Southern railways, from which a short 
branch line runs to Vi»gapaum arid 
Waltair. At SImhachatam. a temple 
on the hill is a very fine specimen of 
the Orissa style. The village is about 
3 m. from SimhachaUm railway 
station: about 10 m. from Waltam 
The Raja of VUianagram is the 
owner. The temple bears inscriptions 
on almost all the pillars and wTdIs. 
These dale from the 12th century. 
As the pUce is malarious, a halt is 
not advisable. The great Vijayanagar 


lung. Kriihiara)^, who was ruling 
Southern India (1309-30) from Vija¬ 
yanagar. is said to have conquered 
the Kalinga country and lo have Kt 
up a pillar of rtciory at. or near, 
Simhachalam. This pillar has not 
been traced. 

2 m. Vicagapalam, chief town of 
the district is a sea and airport on 
the route between Calcutu and 
Madras. The natural harbour at 
Vizagapatam, which is formed by 
two almost parallel ridges julling 
into the sea. one called the "Dolphin's 
Nose.” is the only protected harbour 
on the Coromandel coast. It was 
improved by the Bengal-Nagpur Ry. 
Company and opened by the Viceroy 
in December 1933. The harbour 
has an cnlrancc. 400 ft. wide, from 
the tea, a turning basin, three quay 
berths with four mooring berths, and 
the Sdndia shipbuilding yard. It was 
in connection with this harbour that 
the broad-gauge line lo Raipur was 
constructed. 

The British in Vizagapatam sur¬ 
rendered lode Bussy (23th June 1737). 
Colonel Forde landed in 1738. and 
drove the French from the Northern 
Circars, which the Nizam had 
allotted to them in 1733 for the sup¬ 
port of de Bossy’s force. The Andhra 
Research Universily b here with a 
College of Arts. The suburb of 
Waltair lo the N. of the town stands 
on elevated ground composed of red 
taleritc rocks. ,, 

Waltair, "the Indian Brighton, 
has hotels and a T.B. sanatorium. 
The manufacture of pai^am cloth and 
ornamental articles of ivory, buffalo- 
hom. and silver filigree work, are 
specialities of the district. In the 
dbirict are sources of manganese, 
of which large quantities are exported. 

18 m. N.E. of Vizagapatam b 
Bimlipalam, a small port, where 
coasting stearoers touch. There are 
several 17th-ocntury tombs in the 
Dutch cemetery. One in the Flagsuff 
cemetery has a crest with two 
storks. 

367 m. Anakapalll: at a dbiancc of 
about 2 m. there are Buddhist re- 
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nuins, preserved as ancteni monu- 
mentt. 

640 m. Samalkoi station junction 
for (8 m.) C'ocanada I'otin (Kakinada 
-"Crow Country") and (10 m.) 
Cocanada Pon, connected with the 
Godavari river by navigable canal*. 
Municipal R.H. at Cocanada. Ship* 
lie in the Roads (Coring* Bay), which 
though shallow, are protect^ to the 
S. by a sandy promontory at the 
mouths of the Godavari. The jetties, 
wharves, and business bouses are 
on the banks of a canal leading into 
the Roads. The branch railway 
formerly continued to Kotipalle on 
the Go^vari. 

671 m. Rajamimdry (Rajamahendri) 
(R.), seat of the Orissa Kings and of 
the Vengi Kings, is regarded by the 
Tclugus as their chief town. It con¬ 
tains a museum and a provincial 
college. It was the headquarters of 
Bussy from 1754-57, during which he 
held possession of the Northern 
Circarv The Gorge, about 50 m. to 
the N.W., where the Godavari issues 
from the hills forms one of ihe most 
beautiful pieces of scenery in Southern 
India-a succession of Highland 
lochs in an Eastern setting. A few 
miles down the river from Raja- 
mundry are the head-works of the 
magnificent Godavari Delta irriga¬ 
tion system, first designed by Sir 
Arthur Cotton (1852). The anicut, or 
dam. of masonry is 2| m. in length, 
with an earth bank another 1) m. 
long. In the middle of it is a well- 
wooded island. Near the mouth of 
the river is the former French pos¬ 
session of Yajuioa, recently taken 
over by the Indian Government. A 
tidal wave flooded the delta when the 
volcano of Krakatoa blew up (1883). 

674 m. Godavari. A railway bridge 
of 56 spans of 150 ft. (1900) crosses 
tlie river. 

727 m. Kllorc station IR.). For¬ 
merly capital of one Northern Circar; 
now known only for iu carpets. The 
Godavari and Kiitna Canal systems 
join here. 

The Kolair Lake Iks to the E. 
BraiKb lines from Nidadavolu, a 


station on the main line, to Bhima- 
varam and Narasapur, from Bhima- 
varam to Gudivala on the Bcawada. 
Masulipatom line completely circum¬ 
vent the lake. 

764 m. BE/.WAD.k* Junction 
IR., R.R., D.B.), terminus of the 
former Nizam'* Sute Railway from 
Warangol. now part of the Central 
Ry. (Route 25). Metre-gauge line to 
Oronacbellam and (279 m.) Gun- 
takal Junction (Route 27). 

Bezwada (alt. 80 A.) it a trading- 
place on the most frequented crossing 
of tlie Kistna river. A fort, erected 
here in 1760. has been dismantled. 
In making excavations for canals 
many remains were exposed, which 
show that the place was, in the 
Buddhist period, a considerable 
religious centre; and as such it was 
visited by Hiuen Tsang in a.d. 645. 
It is shut in on the W. by a granite 
ridge 600 ft. high, running N. and 
S.. and ending in a scarp at the river. 

At right angles to this ridge, and 
I m. from the stream, is a similar 
ridge sheltering the town on the N. 
Close to the E. end of this ridge is a 
sharp-pointed detached mass of 
gneiss, in which are Buddhistic caves 
and cells. On the S. side of the river, 
opposite to Bezwada, is a hill similar 
to the W. ridge, of which it is a 
continuation. It is 4.V ft. high, and 
from Bezwada seems a perfect cone. 
On the S. side of the river. I m. to 
the W., is the Uodavalli Cave-Temple 
(see below). 

In the town arc some old shrines 
with inscriptions from the 7th century 
downwards. At the Victoria Jobilcc 
Museum (1890) there is a colossal 
figure of Buddha in black granite, 
which came from the hill to the E. of 
Bezwada. The river is here crossed 
by a great dam. or anicut. 3715 f). 
long and 20 n. above the bed level. 
From both ends canals uke off and 
irrigate about 800,000 acres of Und. 

The telegraph line from Madras 
to Calcutu is carried across the 
IGstna river in a tingle span. The 
distance from support to support it 
3000 fL. and the average height above 
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(he river bed is about <00 ft., but in 
midstream the lowest wire sinks to 
66 ft. above the cre« of the anIcMi. 

Excursioos from Beewada 

(I) In order to reach UadasaUi 
village it b necessary to cross the 
Kistna from Bczwada by the railway 
or anient, and go 11 m. up the course 
of the river above and W. of Sitana- 
garam. There b a rock-temple of 
two storeys dose to the village. In 
a recess facing N. b a five-storeyed 
Brahman excavation discovered (1797) 
by Colonel Mackenrie. The upper 
storeys are all set back, so that the 
facade represents the exterior of a 
structural building. The lowest storey 
across the whole front has three rows 
of seven pillars partially hewn out. 
The second originally had four com¬ 
partments; at the back of one of the« 
is a shrine cell with an altar, aisd in 
atsotber b a relief of Vishnu and his 
wives. The facade on the front here 
has a frieze of geese, and a cell at the 
left ertd one of elephants and lions. 
The third storey contains a hall 53 ft. 
by 36 ft., with a figure of Vishnu 
sealed on the serpent Ananta. and 
of Narayana. 17 ft. long, testing on 
the great snake Shesha. The lop 
storey consists of barrel roofs of the 
shape used in all Dravidian temples. 
The date of the excavation must be 
much the same as those of Maha- 
balipuram (Route 31). 

(2) 40 m. by road rio Guntur is 
Aauravatl. on the right, or S.. bank 
of the Kistna river, once the capital 
of the Andhra kingdom. It was an 
ancient centre of the Buddhist reli¬ 
gion, and the site of a grwt tope; 
but scarcely anything reinains. Por¬ 
tions of it are in the British (main 
staircase), Calcutu and Madras 
Museums. The railings dale a.d. 170, 
but the tope, still older, was perhaps 
100 ft. hi^ with a base diameter of 
172 ft. 

A branch railway 50 m. long con¬ 
nects Bczwada with MasnUpatM 
(Machhlipatam or "Fbh Town ; 
D.B.), principal port of the Krishna 


District, one of the Northern Cirears. 

It was taken by the Bahmani Kings 
(1476) from an Orbsan Raja, and 
was a principal settlement, under 
Bantam, of the East Indian Company 
for trade on the E. coast, under a fir¬ 
man from Golconda. An agency was 
establisbed here in 1611, after the 
failure of that at Pulicat, and a 
factory eleven years later; the Dutch 
and French also had factories here. 
There are Dutch tombs dating from 
1624. In 1690 a farman of the Delhi 
Emperor confirmed the English 
privileges. In 1750 the French look it. 
and in 1753 the place was made over 
by the Nizam to de Bussy. but was 
carried by storm by Colonel Forde 
on the night of 7lh April 1759. A 
Treaty with Salabai Jang, subodiw 
of the Deccan, followed. The fort is 
now dismantled. The chintzes of 
Masulipalam were once famous. The 
C.M.S. has an important centre here, 
with a college, aflllialcd to the 
Madras University. 

.Main Line 

Immediately S. of ^zwada the 
Kistna is crossed by a bridge. 3736 ft. 
long, 12 spans of 292 ft., carrying 
both gauges (roadway also). 

784 m. Teaali Junction (R.): a 
branch (37 m.) passes through here 
from Repalle on the E. to Guntur 
Junctioo (p. 396). 

850 m. Ongole (R.). 

901 m. Bitraguala (R.). 

923 m. Bridge over the Penner 
river to Nellore (D.B.: all. 57 ft.) on 
the right bank, a great Missionary 
centre. To the N.W. b the hill of 
Udsyagiri. 3079 ft., with a fortreu. 
Good snipe-shooting in the cold 
weather. 

946 m. Codnr Junction (R.). Centre 
of the mica mining industry. Branch 
to (52 m.) Renigunia (p. 354) on the 
main line from Bombay to Madras 
(Route 23), and to Kalpadi on the 
Madras-Bangalore line. 

1010 m. PoMKri. 10 m. N.E. and 
25 m. N. of Madras b Pullcal (Pala- 
verkalu). the first Dutch Seillemenl in 
India. The fort, built in 1609. was 
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nanietl Castel Celdrii. and a repre- 
Motalion of it b carved on one of the 
tombs in ibe old cemetery, decorated 
with many coats of arms. On the 
opposite side of a lon( lake the hamlet 
of Coromandel is popularly suppoicd 
to have given its name to the whole 
of the E. coast. The word, however, 
b probably a corruption of Chola* 
mandalam, "the realm of the Chota 
kings." ^glish traders were so 
hampered here by the Dutch that 
they moved (1626) to Armagaon 
(40 m. N.) and then to Madras in 
1639. 

1021 m. Kn au r (Ennore). a popular 
week.end resort from Madras, on a 
Urge backwater. Good boating and 
bathing. 

1032 m. from Calcutta b .Madras 
Central Sution (Route 30). 


ROUTE 23 

BOMBAY to MADRAS by Kalyan 
Junctioa. Neral (for Mathcraa). 
the Bbor Ghat, Looavla (for the 
Cava of Karli a^ Bha)a). POONA. 
Dhood (for Ahmadnagar). Sholapnr. 
Ilotgl jurtetion, Gdbarga, Wadi 
Junction. Kakhur, Guntakal Junc¬ 
tion, Reniganta Junction (for Tira- 
pati) and Arkonam Junction. 

Rsil 7<M m. Mail train about 32 hours tn 
transit. 


The Madras mail of the Central 
Ry. leaves Victoria Terminus (Bom¬ 
bay) daily, and follows the same 
route os t^ Borobay-Calcutta mail 
(Route 2) as far as 
34 m. from Bombay, Kalyan 
Junction. From Kalyan the Calcutta 
mall goa N.E. up the Ihal Ghat, 
and the Madras mail ascends the 
Bhor Ghat. The scctioa between 
Bombay and Poona has been electri¬ 
fied. 


The country below the Ghats as 
far S. os N. Kanara b known as 
the Konkan—that above the Ghats 
from the Godavari (formerly from 
the Vindhya mountains) to the S. as 
the Deccan (Sanskrit, dakskina, 
"southern"). 

The first station on the Poona line, 
after leaving Kalyan, b 

38. m. Ambaraath. "Immortal 
f-ord," b a factory town. I m. E. b 
the Temple of Ambarnath. in a pretty 
valley. It b a specimen of genuine 
Hindu architecture, covered with 
beautiful designs, in which birds 
and the heads of the lion of the South 
are introduced. The roof of the hall 
b supported by four richly carved 
columns. The pediment of the door- 
^y leading into the vimana (shrine) 
b ornamented with elcphanu and 
lions, and in the centre with figures 
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of Siva. A cunous bell of beautiful 
carving run* up each face of the 
vimana. An intcription inside the 
lintel of the N. door give* the date 
of the building of the temple as 
A.D. 860. 

M m. Neral Junction (R.». For 
Mathmiii leave the rail here, and 
ride or “dandi*^ up 8 ni. in 14 hours, 
or Uke the steam tramway to 
Matheran. 13 m. Ponies, munchih 
(palanquins) or rickshaw* available, 
if ordered from Matheran. ^ 

Matheran. “the wooded head, 
or “mother forest." is an outlier of 
the Sahyadri range, varying from 
2300 ft. to 2600 ft. above the sea- 
level. and is an agreeable summer 
resort. Lord's Hotel and the Rugby 
Hotel cater for European visilors. 
The crown of the hill forms a narrow 
undulating table-land running N. 
and S.. covered with small tree growlh 
with spurs separated by ravines on 
all sides, with precipitous slopes 
everywhere, sometimes 1500 ft. high, 
the spurs terminating abruptly in 
bluffs called “points." Among the 
finest of these are Porcupine, Hart, 
and Monkey Point* to the N.3^ 
from which Bombay Harbour can be 
seen. Chauk Point, the S. estremity. 
where the old road of ascent emerges: 
and levcral points on the E. from 
which Khandala and the Ghatt are 
visible. The hnest of all is Panorama 
Point, to the N. of the bungalo^ 
The distance is a little over 4 in. The 
road leads through a thick yungic 
of beautiful tree*, and about 4 m. 
from Panorama Point comes to a 
point parallel with Porcupine Point, 
where a precipice descends abruptly 
1000 ft. At 100 yd. from it* termina¬ 
tion the road goes quite round the 
brow of the peak, and affords an 
extremely beautiful panoramic view. 
To the left are Hart Point and Porcu¬ 
pine Point, at the N. and N.W. ^ 
tremities of a promontory shaped 
like the head of a battle-axe. Between 
Matheran and Prabal the mountain 
sinks down abruptly to the plain. 
From Panorama Point the Bawa 
Malang Range, 10 m. long, with 


strange cylindrical or bottle-shaped 
peaks of columnar basalt, is visible 
some 15 m. to the N. 

The extreme W. end is known a* 
the "Cathedral Rocks." The huts of 
Neral village lie directly below, and 
beyond them is the curving line of the 
Central Ry. Bombay may be seen 
from this point on a clear day under 
the evening light. 

62 m. Karjat Junction. A line tun* 

S. <9 m.) to Khopoll on the Poona 
road, but is only used in the do 
ftCAson. 

The Bbor Ghat begins 1 m. from 
Karjat. The gradient is I in 37. The 
tine first rise* up the slope of the long 
spur which ends in the hill called 
Londgiri, which enclose* the N. side 
of the Kampoli Valley, and at the 
height of 1000 ft. passe* by a tunnel 
to another wooded valley on the N., 
which soon terminates in an extremely 
fine and beautifully wooded ravine. 
The old Reversing Station. 1350 ft. 
above the sea. U situated on an ele¬ 
vated spur, affording grand view* 
of the ravine, but ha* been super¬ 
seded by a realignment completed in 
December 1928. A cement-lined 
tunnel. 3000 ft. long and 35 ft. m 
width, was driven, and a bridge carries 
the line over the ravine. The works 
were executed by the Tata Construc¬ 
tion Company. From the Reversing 
Station can be seen the curious sheer 
rock called "the Duke'* Nose." and 
by the people NIgphudi (the Cobra's 
Hood). 

The hillside* form in the monsoon 
almost a continuous waterfall, sur¬ 
rounded by vivid green vegetation. 
The line now winds round to the E. 
tide of the Khopoli Valley, and makes 
iu way round the crest of the table¬ 
land to KbandaU. whidi Hands at 
the head of the ravine. 

The Power Suiion of the Tala 
Hydro-Electric Work* i* in the 
Kampoli Valley, at the foot of a fall 
of some 1740 ft. by which water from 
three lake*, near Lonauli. descend* in 
steel pipes, lying on tl^ rock* at a 
steep angle. Here turbine* generate 
a current at 5000 volts, transformed 
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ia ihc iU(ioa lo • pressure or 100,000 
volu, which is conveyed by wires on 
steel towers to Bombay, ■ distance of 
some 43 m. in a direct line. 

78 m. Khandala (Hotels and Gov- 
emnsenl Inspection Bungalow), This 
bcaotirul village is a favourite retreat 
for the inhabitants of Bombay in the 
summer months. It overlooks the great 
ravine. Above the head of the ravine, 
to the S.. is the hill called the Duke's 
Nose, with a view over the Konkan. 
The ascent is by the S. shoulder, and 
IS very steep. There is a CoHrakiceni 
Home at Khandala in connection 
with St George's Hospital. Bombay. 

The H'aierfall on the right side of 
the ravine, near Us head, is very fine 
in the rains, the upper of the two 
falls into which it is divided having 
a clear leap of 300 U. 

80 m. Loiuvla (Lonauli) station * 
at the top of the Ghat. 74 m. from 
Bombay by road (Holcb and R.). 
Here are the Railway School and 
Church, and a large railway colony. 

2 m. S. is the Valvan Lake. 

The great cave at KarU (7| m.) and 
^ caves of Bhaja (6| m.) are access¬ 
ible from Lonauli by car, which can 
go off the Poona Road at 68 m. S. to 
the Malavli station. | m. dUtant from 
the caves of Bhaja, or N. to the base 
of the rocky ridge of the Karli cave. 
An Indian careuker resides within 
i m. of the Bhaja cave. The ascent 
to the Karli cave is nearly 4(X) ft. by 
a good path, with a fairly easy 
gradient; If a pony is te<)uircd, it must 
be sent out from Lonauli. 

83 m. .Malavli sution (P,W.D. 
Inspection Bungalow, permit from 
Executive Engineer. Poona). The 
ctlebraled Hhutyana cart is on a hill 
about 4 m. from the station. 

The following is an abstract of 
Fergusson's description of it; * "The 
cave of Karli is certainly the largest, 
as well as the most complete, chaitya 
cave in India, and was excavated at 
a time when the style was in its 

I * p. 17. »•* 
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greatest purity, and is fortunately 
the best preserved. Its interior dimen¬ 
sions are 124 ft. 3 in. in total length. 
81 ft. 3 in. length of nave. Its breadth 
from wall to wall is 43 ft. 6 in., while 
the width of the central aisle is 
23 ft. 7 in. The height is only 46 ft. 
from the floor lo the apex. The build¬ 
ing resembles an early Christian 
church in iu arrangements, while all 
the dimensions arc similar lo those 
of the choir of Norwich Cathedral." 
The nave is separated /rom the side 
aisles by Sfiecn columiu with 
octagonal shafts on each side, of 
good design and workmanship. On 
the abacus which crowns the capital 
of each of these are two kneeling 
elephanu. and on each elephant are 
two sealed hgures. generally a male 
and female, with their arms over each 
other’s shoulders, but sometimes two 
female figures in the same altitude. 
The dagoba is plain and very similar 
to that in No. 10 cave at Ajanta,' 
but here a part of the wooden um¬ 
brella remains. The wooden ribs of 
the roof. too. remain nearly entire, 
proving beyond doubt that the roof 
is not a copy of a masonry arch; and 
the framed screen, filling up a portion 
of the great arch in front, like the 
centring of the arch of a bridge, 
remains. It consists of two plain octa¬ 
gonal columns with pilasters. Over 
these it a deep plain mass of wall, 
occupying the place of an entablature, 
and over this again a supcrstruclure 
of four dwarf pillars. Except the 
lower piers, the whole of this was 
covered with wooden ornaments. 
The design appears to have consisted 
of a broad balcony in front of the 
plain wall, support^ by bold wooden 
brackets from the two piers. This was 
the music gallery, or Nakkar Khans, 
which we still find existing in front 
of almost all Jain temples. There are 
iw traces of painting in this cave, but 
the cave hat been inhabited, imd the 
smoke of cooking-fires has blackened 
^ . P**‘ler. Its inhabitants were 
Saivites, and the cave was considered 
a temple dedicated to Siva, the 
■ Pp. 64-68. 
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lUfoba pefforming ihc p*rt of ■ 
uitantic lingun. ^ j i. 

The outer porch • it 52 ft- w«Je 
jnd 15 ft. deep. Originally the fronu 
of three elephanlt in each end watt 
^upported a frieze ornamented with 
a rail pattern, but at both cod* this 
ha* been cut away to introduce 


Ca*< at Kirii. 


figure*. Above was a thick quad- 
ranial moulding, and then a rail with 
small fasadc* of temple* and pair* ol 

the Sinhatthamba (lion 
pillar) on the left of the cnirMce 
Colonel Sykes copied an inscription. 


which Mr Prinsep deciphered in 

voL 6 of the Journal of Ihe Asiatle 

Socirty. It merely tay.: 

pillar it the gift of 

the *on of Saha Ravisabhoti . the 

character. Mr Princep think*. » of 

the l*t or 2nd century a.c. 

The principal vihara* at Karli to 
Uie nght of the entrant to tta 
chailya arc three tier* in 
They are plain halls with cdl*. but 
without any internal colonnade*, and 
the upper one alone po*se«« a 
veranda. The lower fronts have ^n 
swept away by great ma*sa of rtKk 
which have rolled from above. ^ 
the left of the chaitya ate some 
smaller vihara* and cistern*. 

The Care* of Bhaia "*• 

—Bhaja is a village | m. S. of M“'a^‘ 
railway station, and Bedva i» 5* m. 
to the E. of Bhaja. Th® 

Bhaja date from 200 a.c. Th«« 
eighteen e.\cavations. of which the 
Chaitya No. 12 b the roost intcresung. 

It contain* a dagoba. but •«» 
ture*. and has iu roof supported by 
twenty-seven sloping pi larv Outside 
there U a group executed in bas-ie^^ 
now much defaced, and marks 
that a wooden front was once attart^ 
to the great arch. On both side* of ^ 
chaitya the hill ha* been excavated 
into the usual halls of instrt^ion 
with cell*. A little way to the S. is • 
curious collection of fourteen 
has. five of which are inside and the 
other* outside a cave. On 
of the latter there i» an inscription. 
The Ust cave to the S.. some way 
beyond the others, b a vihara 16| ft 
by 17» ft., decorated with exrellent 
and interesting sculptures, including 
one of a prince on an ‘"f 

another of a pnnee in his chanot. 

and three armed „ o r. 

The caves at Bedsa lie 4 ro. S.t. 
from Kamshet swtion beyond M*“V‘ 
and date a Uttle Uter than Bl«ja. 
The plan of the chaitya resembte 
Karli. but b neither of so g^ 
extent nor »o well executed, and 


. r I A fult ><0011111 ot thtx plw:" 
« A inodOT lon^ o* ‘ «viS f«»d •" ^ 
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■PPe«r» more modem. Ii conuiiu a 
dagobii: and its roof, which it ribbed 
and tupponed by iwenty-six octag¬ 
onal pillars 10 ft. high, seems to have 
been covered with paintings. There 
are four pillars about 2S ft. high 
in front, surmounted by a group of 
horses, bulls, and elephants, with a 
male and female rider upon them. 
These groups resemble those found 
on the Indo-Miihraic coins of the N. 
The hall of instruction has an aptidal 
end and a vaulted roof, and is situ¬ 
ated close to the left of the chaitya. 

96 m. Vadgaon (Wargaon) station 
IP.W.D. inspection Bungalow, per¬ 
mit from Executive Engineer. Poona), 
wiebrated for the stand of a British 
force under Lieutenant-Colonel Cock- 
b^. on the 12th and 13th of January 
1/79, and for ihc conclusion of an 
armistice with the Mahrattas by 
General John Camac of the Bombay 
Council, who was accompanying the 
force as a civilian. The Convention 
however, repudiated by Warren 
Hastings, and the war went on for 
four years. 

116 m. Kirkee is only 3| m.. and 
^tter visited, from Poona. The plain 
S.E. of Government House, was ibe 
scene in November 1817 of a British 
victory over Baji Rao 11 the last 
Peshwa. 

Kirkce is the regimental centre of 
the Royal Bombay Engineers. 

On the road to Poona is Holkar'j 
Bridxr. over the Mula river. About 
M yd. S.W. of the S. end of the bridge 
is Holkar’s Tomh. a temple to Maha- 
deo (Siva I In an oblong enclosure, 
erected in memory of Vithoji Rao 
Holkar. who was trampled to death 
by an elephant at Poona in 1802 
(p. 348). and of )iis wife, who became 
a tati. On the right of the road is an 
old English cemetery. Beyond the 
Muin the road passes the Oeccan 
College, and then come the Jamsfi/t 
Bund, the FitigeraU Brtdgr, and the 
Btiad Cardtnj. for all of which see 
below under Poona. 

The former Covemment House, 
tivc home of the new Poona 
University, is at Ganeshkhind. 1} m. 


S.W. of Ktrkcc railway sution. The 
name it derived from a small kkind 
or pass, between hills, about f m. 
S.E. of the house, which resembles 
a modem French chkteau. and has 
a tall, slim tower, 80 ft. high, from 
Ihc lop of which there is a fine view, 
including Kirkec and the Parbati 
Hill. The bouse contains a painting 
by Wales of the signing of the Treaty 
against Tipu Sultan in 1789, and 
portraits of the last Peshwa, Nana 
Phadnavisand Madhava Rao Scindia. 

To the N. of Government House 
arc the Botanical Cardan. 

119 m. POONA,* junction of the 
CeniraJ and Southern (M.G.) Rys, 
The Cantonment, which is on the 
Bombay, Bcigaum, Colombo air- 
route it situated E. of the dty. cover¬ 
ing an area of 4) s<j. ra. within its 
limits. The Civil Lines lie N.W. of the 
Canlonmcnl. Poona Hat. 18" 31', 
long. 73* 31’; altitude 1905; pop. 
485,486 in 1951) was. under the 
Bnitsh rigime. the headquarters of 
the Goveromcnl of Bombay during 
•be monsoon. 

The first mention is in l)ie Mahratta 
annals of 1599. when the parganahs 
of Poona and Supa (S.E.) were 
panted to Malaji Bbonsla (grand¬ 
father of Sivaji) by the King of 
Ahroadnagar. In I7<i0 it became 
the Mahratta capiul under Balaji 
Bftji Rao, the Brahman Peshwa, or 
chief minister (Pandit Pradhan), who 
deposed the descendants of Sivaji and 
imprisoned them in the Fort of 
358). On 25lh October 
1W2, Jaswani Rao Holkar defeated 
•he combing armies of the Peshwa 
. ^•••‘lia. and captured all 
^-India’s guns, baggage and stores. 
By the Trnty of Basscin the Peshwa 
sought British help, and Poona was 
tmupied by Wellesley in 1803. After 
the battle of Kirkce on the 17th 
Novem^r 1817. Poona surrendered 
to the British. 

"«•>( of 

the Muiha river, before it Joins 

S. limit 

is the Hill of Parbati, so called 
from a celebrated temple of the 
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Boddeu Durga. or Parbati. on its 
summit (see p. 34«). A few miles to 
the E. and S.E. are the hilb which 
lead up to the still higher tableland 
towards Satara. The Aqurduet, now 
unused, was built by one of the 
Rastias. a family of great distinction 
amonpl the Mahrattas. It starts from 
a well in the hillside near Khadak* 
wasla, and supplied water to a 
reservoir at Sadashiv Peth. There are 
also extensive waterworks, con- 
stmcted mainly through the liber¬ 
ality of Sir Jamsetjee Jcejeebhoy. 
On the road to the Bund Gardeiu, is 
the Coaocil Hall, containing some 
pictures of interest, including those 
of Sir Bartle and Lady Frere, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Sir Salar Jang of 
Hyderabad, Maharaja Khande Rao 
Gaekwar. and other notable n>en of 
Western India. 

Opposite the Council Hall is the 
Daflar or Record Room, which 
contains priceless records of the 
Peshwas. 

The Sassoon Hospitals, in the 
Gothic style, whose cost was borne 
by Sir Jacob Sassoon, are situated at 
the er»d of the Arsenal Road. There 
Is a medical school for the training of 
sub-assistant surpont attached to the 
hospitals. Fronting the main gate is 
the handsome War Memorial, erected 
by public subscription afler the 1914- 
1918 war in honour of "the Men of 
all classes and creeds, who went 
forth from this City and District of 
Poona to fight for the Empire in the 
Great War." 

Opposite the hospitals are the 
Collretor’M Cutchtrry and the Goytrn- 
mtnt Trtasury. Ciose by is a large 
building in grey stone, erected in 1915, 
to accommodate the Government 
Omces. About 250 yd. S. of St Paul's 
Church is the Jrwt' Synagognt. a red 
brick building with a tower, 90 ft. hJ^ 
consecrated 29lh September 1867, 
Afr Darid Sassoon’s Tomb adjoins the 
synagogue, which was built by him. 
The mausoleum it 16 ft. sijuare and 
28 ft. high. S. of St Paul's Church is 
Si Mary's Church, consecrated by 
Bishop Heber in 1825. The font, in 


the S.W. corner, is surrounded by 
stained-glass windows. 

E. of St Mary's is the Kact-eonnt, 
about I m. long. Oose also are the 
Gymnasium, St Andrew’s Presbyterian 
CJurcb, and the Masonic Lodge. To 
the E. of the Race-course are the 
celebrated Empress Cardeas, con¬ 
taining grand specimens of tropical 
forest trees: and S. of these the hand¬ 
some R.C. Cathedra! dedicated to St 
Patrick. An Industrial Museum it in 
the Reay Market and one (1915) of 
Mahratta relics at 313 Sadashiv Road. 

There are several mission establish¬ 
ments and schools in the city and 
suburbs. 

The Sangam is the name given to 
the tongue of land at the confluence 
of the Mutha river, flowing from the 
S., with the Mula river, coming from 
the N.W. 

The W'elirsiry Bridge. 482 ft. long 
and 28| ft. broad, crosses the Mutha 
river to the Sangam promontory, 
close to its conflueitce with the Mula. 
This bridge, opened in 1875, takes 
the place of a wooden bridge erected 
to commemorate the victories of the 
Duke of Wellington in India. 

On the left hand, after crossing the 
Wellesley Bridge, are the Judge’s 
Court, the Poona Engineering College, 
and a long, low building (Sangam- 
vadi), which stands on the site of the 
British Residency, burnt In 1817. At 
the E. end of Wellesley Bridge a path 
to the left leads to a garden con¬ 
taining temples. The first has a tower 
40 ft. high. In the middle of the 
garden is a iccond temple. A third 
temple at the end of the garden was 
built by Holkar, who destroyed two 
other old temples to build it. All are 
dcdicalcd to Mahadeo. At 300 yd. 
from the Engineering College is Mr 
Bomanjee Dinshaw Petit's bouse, 
called Garden Reach, built between 
1862 and 1864. Permission to view 
is usually granted on application 
when the family is not in residence. 
The gardens are beautiful, and 
extend along the banks of the river. 
The ceiling of the drawing-room was 
beautifully decorated by Poona 
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(rtitls. In it i* • fuIUcnglh portrmH 
of Mr David Sassoon. 

After passing the Engineering 
College, a side road over the level 
crossing leads to Bhatnburda. The 
main road continues to Government 
House, Ganeshkhind (p. 344). The 
MtteorolotIctU Observatory was 
opened in July 1928, when the 
Indian Meteorological Department 
was transferred here from Simla. 
On the right is the College of Agri- 
culture. Its white dome forms a 
conspicuous landmark. On the return 
from Ganeshkhind the city is reached 
by a road passing the Ferguuoa 
College (1884), the Bhaitdarkar 
Oriental Institute, and the U'omens 
College at Hingne. 

From Garden Reach it is a pleasant 
drive of 11 m. vie the Boat Club and 
Holkar's Bridge, to the Jamsetjl 
Bund and the Fitzgerald Bridge. 
Across the bridge is Yeraoda (Yer- 
rowda), where H.H. the Aga Khan 
has a palace (1860). The Bumf of stone 
dams the Mula river, and on the S. 
side of it are the Bond Gardens, of 
6 acres. Opposite the Bund is Bund 
mi, on which stands an ancient 
temple, and the Furrut Kuti Palace, 
erected by the late Sir Vithaldai 
Thackersey. Here ^ British guns 
were mounted during the crossing 
of the Yerrowda ford (17th Novem¬ 
ber 1817, p. 344): and hence comet 
the alternative name of Ficquet Hill. 
Above it the broad stream. 350 yd. 
wi^ on which regattas take place, 
chiefly in February. 

In E. Kirkee is the Deccan CoDcttc. 
built of grey trap-stone, in the Gothic 
style. The College, which was r^ 
moved to the present building in 
1864, was originally the Poona San¬ 
skrit College. The haU. 70 ft. long, 
used for the Libiary, contains por¬ 
traits of former principals and pro¬ 
fessors, including Dr Wonbworth. 
a nephew of the poet. Sir Ram 
Krishtu Bhandarkar and Prof. Kid- 
hom. the great Orientalists, Mr F. W. 
Bain, the author of The Digits of the 
Moon, and Sir Edwin Arnold; and 
also of the founder. Sir Jamsetjee 


Jeejeebboy, the first Parsi baronet. 
Another roiul leads N. to the Yeravda 
Golf-course and the Aga Khan's 
Palace. 

The Kkumbharves Dharan Cause¬ 
way on the Mutha river at the 
approach from the Bombay Road 
is replaced by the Lloyd Bridge, whidt 
forms an impressive entrance to the 
heart of Poona eity. The Law Courts 
are near the bridge. The streets of the 
City ■ are wide, and some of the older 
bouses arc substantial and pictur¬ 
esque. It is divided into nineteen 
divisions, called peths, some of them 
n.myH after the days of the week on 
which the market was held. The 
Sadashiv Peth is named after the 
general killed at Panipat (1761). 
Amongst the industries may be i^n- 
tioned the making of gold and silver 
thread and wire for embroidery and 
for a simple kind of jewellery, the 
stringing of beads and berries for 
ornaments, and brass-work of all 
kinds. 

The most convenient way of enter¬ 
ing the city is by crossing the Lloyd 
Bridge. The road leads past the 
interesting Panchaleshvior Temple, of 
great antiquity, and the Sivayi 
Memorial Hall and Military School, 
whose foundation-stone was laid by 
the Prince of Wales in 1922. The 
equestrian Statue of Slsajl (in front 
of the Hall) is the work of Mr V. P. 
Karmokar, an Indian sculptor, and 
was cast in Bombay, is 31 ft. high and 
weigns 8i tons. Poona owes this 
striking memorial of the Mahratta 
hero largely to the Maharaja of Kol¬ 
hapur (p. 360). 

On the S. side of the Mutha is the 
magnificent gateway of the Shanwar 
Wada (Saturday Palace), which was 
built by Baji Rao, grandfather of the 
last Peshwa. and was burnt down in 
1827, Only the walls remain. Excava¬ 
tions have disclosed the gardens of 
the palace with an elaborate system 
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of irrifation. The ipikcs in the gate 
were placed to prevent the forcing 
of the doors by elephants. Remains 
of frescoes arc also to be seen. Within 
arc the Guard-house and Nakkar 
Khana (drum room). Above the 
gateway u a small balmny. Here was 
the terrace from which, in 1795, the 
Peshwa. Madho Rao Narayan, fell, 
and died two days aflerwards of his 
injuries, aged 21. Behind was the house 
of Nana Phadnavis, and W. is a temple 
of Onkareshwar. In front is a mem¬ 
orial to the Mahratta soldiers who 
fell in the I9l4-lg War. A stone 
bridge leads to the village of Bham- 
burda and the Sangam. where tazias 
arc thrown into the river on the last 
day of Muharrum. 

Not far from the palace is a street 
in which, under the lost Peshwa. 
olTenders were executed by being 
trampled to death by elephants. One 
of the most memorable of these 
executions, on account of the princely 
rank of the sufTerer, was that of 
Vithoji Holkar, brother of Jaswant 
Roo Holkar who, later in the year, 
won the Battle of Poona in vengeance. 
Baji Rao II witnessed the scene from 
a window of his palace, where, on 
the morning of the 1st of April 1802. 
he took his scat with his favourite 
Balaji Kunjar. 

In the Budhwar, or “Wednesday,” 
quarter of the dty the visitor should 
on no account miss the delightful 
Viirani Bagb Palace, with iu beautiful 
pillars and courtyard, and its wooden 
porch. This almost perfect example 
of an old Mahratta palace has bran 
used in turn as a Sanskrit College, 
a High School, and a Court. In 
Shukruwar (Friday) Peth the Scottish 
Mission has built a hospital, known 
as the N.M. Wadis Hospital. 

Exmrsiom 

The Parbatl Hill, with its temples, 
is situated S.W. of the town, about 
3i m. from the Poona railway station; 
the road to Sinhgarh leads to it past 
the Hirabagh. or “Diamond Garden." 
In a cemetery here is interred the 
celebrated African traveller, Sir 


William Cornwallis Harris. Major in 
the Bombay Engineers, who died in 
1848.' The Hirabagh had a lake and 
island and the villa of the Peshwas, 
mosque and temples. The lake has 
been drained for sanitary reasons, 
and the building is occupied by a 
social club. The Parbati temple was 
built by Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao in 
honour of the titular Raja at Satara. 
A long succession of steps and ramps 
leads up to the top of the hill and to 
the temples. At each comer of the 
first court are small shrines to Surya 
(the Sun), Vishnu, Kartikkeya (the 
Hindu Mars), and Durga; and in the 
centre is the principal temple dedi¬ 
cated to the goddess Ourga or Parbati, 
the wife of Siva, to called from Par- 
bat, *‘a mountain," as she is said 
to be the daughter of the Himalaya. 
In the temple is a silver image of 
Siva, with inuges of Parbati and 
Ganesh, of gold, seated on his knees. 
During the Diwali festival in October 
it it lighted up in a beautiful manner. 

On the N.W. tide of the enclosing 
wall is a Moorish-looking window, 
whence, it is said, Baji Rao watched 
the defeat of hit troops at Kirkee. 
From the top of this wall, reached by 
narrow steps, there is an extensive 
view over Poona. Kirkee, and sur¬ 
rounding country, including Parbati 
Tank, to the E., and Parbati village, 
S. of the tank, over the Hirabagh to 
St Mary’s (Thurch and the Jews’ 
SynagogiK. far to the N.E. 

S.W. is a ruined palace of the 
Peshwas, which was struck by light¬ 
ning in 1817, the year of Baji Rao’t 
overthrow by the British. A rupee 
may be given to the Brahman who 
shows the place, for the benefit of 
the temple and the numerous blind 
persons who frequent the hill. 

At the foot of the hill is a square 
field, in the time of the Peshwas 
enclosed by high brick walls. At the 
end of the rains, about the lime of 
the Dassara. gifts in money were 
presented to all Brahmans. In order 
to prevent the holy men from receiving 
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more than their »hare. they were 
passed into this enclosure, at the 
gate of which stood a vast cauldron 
tilled with red pigment. Each as he 
entered was marked with this, and 
nothing was gis-en till all had gone in. 
They were then let out one by one, 
and money was given to each. On 
one occasion the Peshwa is said to 
have lavished £60.000 in this manner. 
There are several other temples and 
shrines at the top of the hill. 

About 6 m. from Poona is the 
Khondwa Leper Asylum, managed 
by the Mission to Lepers in India 
and the East. The asylum accommo¬ 
dates 200 lepers, and was opened in 
1909. 


KxcursloiM from Poona 

A road runs 73 m. N.E. to Ahmad- 
nagar. continuing to Nasik. 132 m. 

15 m. N.E. from Poona, along the 
Ahmadrugar road, is the battlefield 
of Kortgaon (Corygaum). Here a 
small force of Bombay sepoys, under 
Capt. Francis Staunton, kept a large 
Mahratta army, under the Peshwa 
himself, in check on 1st January 1818 
— one of the most notable achieve¬ 
ments in the history of the Bombay 
Army. A monument 70 ft. high (1821) 
stands in a square enclosure on the 
right bank of the River Bhima 
opposite the village. 

43 m. from Poona is the deserted 
Cantonment of Sirur on the Ghod 
river. There are some interesting 
tombs in the cemetery. The D.B. is 
i m. farther on. 

15 m. S.W. from Poona is Siohgarh 
(the "Lion Fort").' At 12 m. from 
Poona, is passed the Kharakwasla 
reservoir. Lake Fife, where excellent 
sailing and ftshing can be had. 
pretty bungalow may be occupied 
with the permission of the Executive 
Engineer, Poona Irrigation Division. 
The dam, 107 ft. high, spans the 
valley of the Mutha river, and was 
the first (1879) of the large dams built 
in tile Deccan. The water feeds the 
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Mutha Right Bank CanaL and sup¬ 
plies drinking-water to Poona and 
Kirkee. The National War Academy 
is nearby. 

The ascent to Sinhgarh is in part 
almost perpendicular. Being 4162 ft. 
above the sea, it is cool. There are 
several bungalows here occasionally 
occupied by summer visitors from 
Poona. The famous stronghold is 
intimately associated writh the history 
of Sivaji. it was taken, during bis 
rebellion against Bijapur (February 
1670), by the renowned Tanaji 
Malusre. The Mahrattas scaled the 
precipice in the darkness and sur¬ 
prised the garrison, but Tanaji was 
killed at the head of his ™n. The 
fine gateway should be noticed: and 
the figure of a Mahratta warrior in 
a small shrine which marks the spot 
where Tanaji fell. There is also a 
monument to Tanaji’s left hand, 
which he lost before he received his 
fatal wound. The story is popular in 
Mahratu history. 

PuraiMUiar is another hill fort to the 
S.E.. about 17 m. as the crow (lies, 
and 24 m. by road from Poona. The 
upper and lower forts are situated 
more than 300 ft. below the summit, 
which is 4560 ft. above sea-level, and 
are protected by a perpendicular 
scarp. A treaty was signed here on 
1st March 1776. between the ministers 
of the Peshwa and Col. Upton, the 
envoy of Warren Hastings, who 
marched across Central India from 
Calcutta and back to the East Coast. 
It is still used as a sanatorium for 
summer visitors. District Bungalow 
(for the use of officials on tour). 
Panthers are found in the hills, and 
deer and other game in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The temple "Kedareswar" 
crowns the summit of the hill. 


Poona to Madras 

167 m. from Bombay on the main 
line to Madras is Dhood Junrtion 
(R.), with a railway colony. From 
this place the Dhond-Manmad Chord 
of the Central Ry. runs N. The only 
place of imporunce on this line is 
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SI m. Ahmadoagar station, usually 
called Nagar (R.. D.B.. Inspection 
Bungalow), founded in 1490 by 
Ahmad Nizam Shah Bahri. son of a 
Brahman of Vijayanagar, the first 
of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, which 
ended 1636. Hit territory was the only 
part of the W. coast to which the 
ravages of Ponugucse piracy did not 
extend. They maintained a friendly 
intercourse for many years with 
Ahmadnagar. The power of this 
State extended over the greater part 
of Berar and the province of Auranga¬ 
bad and some districts in Khandesh. 
Kalyan, and from Bankot to Bassein, 
in the Konkan. The fort, but not the 
whole kingdom, fell into Akbar's 
hands in 1599, afier sustaining a siege 
under Chand Bibi (killed), widow of 
Ali Adil Shah, of Bijapur. the 
“Noble Queen” of Meadows Taylor's 
novel. It was taken from the Nizam 
by the Mahrattas in 1760. In 1797 
the fort was made over by the last 
Pcshwa to Daulat Rao Scindia, from 
whom it was taken by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, on t2th August 1803. 

The fort is 2| m. N.E. of the railway 
station. The D.B. is N.W. of it. The 
gate on the Poona Road is called the 
Milivida Darwaza. The town is 3 m. 
from the railway. Firishta, the his¬ 
torian (1570-1611). lived here. 

The Emperor Aurangzeb (Atamgir) 
died at Ahmadnagar on the 3rd March 
1707, at the age of 97, and his em¬ 
balmed body is said to have rested in 
the walled enclosure known as 
Alamgir's Dargah, near the Canton¬ 
ment, prior to its removal to the 
mausoleum at Aurangabad (p. 66). 
To the E. of the tomb, which facet 
a mosque, is a white marble Darbar 
Hall (fine view from the rooO- 2 m. 
S.E. of the town is the Pariabagh, or 
“fairy garden.” an old palace of 
Burhan Nizam Shah (1508-53), com¬ 
pleted 1583. 

1 m. N.E. of the town it the mau¬ 
soleum of Ahmad Nizam Shah with 
walls inscribed inside in Arabic gold 
letters. A canopy nearby covers the 
grave of an elephant which helped to 


capture (p. 392) Rama Raya of 
Vijayanagar at Uk battle of Talikot 
(1565). The Bagh Nizam is on the 
bank of the Sena river. 

The tomb and mosque of Rumi 
Khan commemorate the maker of 
a great gun at Bijapur (p. 379). 

Large Khoolt and branch missiom 
are maintained by the S.P.G., the 
American Mission, and Education 
Society 

The Tomb of Salabat Khan, com¬ 
monly called that of Chand Bibi, te 
6 m. to E.. on a hill (alt. 3080 ft.). 
The building is octagonal and of three 
storeys. Below is the crypt, in which 
are two tombs. There is no inscription. 

Stain Line 

184 m. from Bombay on the main 
line to Madras is Diksd station, 3 m. 
beyond which the Bhima river is 
crossed. 

234 m. Knrduwadi Junction (R.. 
D.B.). From here the Barsi Light Ry. 
leads N.E., through Barsi, to (86 m.) 
Latur, a great cotton and grain centre 
in H.E.H. the Nizam's dominions, 
and S. to (32 m.) Pandharpur and 
(118 m.) MiraJ, where it connects 
with the metre-gauge line of the 
Southern Ry. from Poona to Bel- 
gaum. At A^ti, 19 m. S., in a battle 
(Feb. 1818), Bapu Cokhale was 
killed and the Satara Raja released. 

Pamibarpur (D.B.), on the right 
bank of the Bhima river, with a very 
celebrated shrine (1228) to Vithoba. 
on incarnation of Vishnu. Immense 
crowds of pilgrims visit the temple 
particularly in July, at the Ekadashi 
Fair. A pilgrim tax is levied at the 
time of the three chief fairs, to pro¬ 
vide for the sanitary safety of the 
town. On the Bhima river there are 
eleven ghats, or landing-places. In 
the centre of the town, on high 
ground, stands Vithoba's Temple, 
inscriptions on which show that por¬ 
tions of it were standing in the 14th 
century. There are numerous other 
temples in the river bed. 

283 m. Sbolapnr station (D.B.K.; 
pop., in 1951, 266,009; alt. 1560 0.) 
means “sixteen villages." The fort 
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(S.W.), of Mtalim constxuctioa. con- 
situ of • double lioe of lofty batUe- 
mented and towered walls, surrounded 
by a moat. In May 1818 Thomas 
Munro and General Prilzler marched 
against the remnant of Bajo Rao’s 
infantry, attacked them under the 
walls of Sholapur, and routed them 
with great slaughter. The fort, after 
a short siege, surrendered. 

The city, which lies N.E. of the 
railway station, has grown greatly 
owing to the development of the 
cotton industry. There are several 
mills and many schools. 

Sholapur is the headquarters of the 
American Marathi Mission, which has 
Kveral schools and alto controls the 
Leper Asylum. There it a golf-course. 

At Ashti. 16 m. S., General Sir 
Lionel Smith defeated Bapu Gokale 
in February 1818. 

4 m. N.W. of the city of SboUpur. 
on the Osmanabad road, is the 
FTimkh Tank (1873). 6 m. in length, 
formed by an embankment of earth 
7000 ft. long and 76 ft. high, across 
the Adhcla river. Three canals from 
it irrigate the surrounding country. 
It also supplies the city with water. 

43 m. N. tt Osmanalwd. or Dhara- 
shiv, in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Groups of Jain and Vaishnava caves, 
which may be assigned to the period 
from A.D. 300 to a.d. 650, lie round 
the town. At luliapur, 28 m. from 
Sholapur and 14 m. from Osmanabad. 
is the temple of Tulia Bhawani 
(Durga), which is visited by Hindus 
from aU parts of India. Meadows 
Taylor lived here and mentioned it 
in a noveL Ja\a. 

292 m. Hotgi Junction station (R.). 
From this point a branch line runs 
S. to Biiaiwr and Gadag Junction 
(tec Route 26). 

323 m. Dudhni; the last station in 
the Bombay Presidency. The line 
now enters Hyderabad territory. 

333 m. Gulbarga station (D.B.). 
Gulbarga was the first capital of the 
Bahmani Kingdom of the Deccan 
(1347-1325), but was abandoned by 
Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani in 
1428 in favour of Bidar (p. 367). The 


Bahmani Kingdom, founded at the 
dose of the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah. King of Delhi (1323- 
1331), by Hasan Ganju. who took 
the name of Brahman, dissolved into 
the five kingdoms of Bijapur, Gol- 
conda. Ahmadnagar, Bidar. and 
Bcrar. Bidar came to an end in 1609. 
and the last. Golconda, was uken 
by Aurangzeb in 1687. The Maidan 
stretches from the railway station to 
the dty. The old fort in the back¬ 
ground, black with age, and the 
numerous domes with which the 
plain is dotted, relieve the aspect. 

The outer walls and gateways and 
most of the old buildings of the Fort 
are in a very dilapidated condition. 
The Citadel, or Bala Histar, has 
sulTered least; it is a solid block of 
masonry. On the top of it is a curious 
old gun, 26 ft. long, and having 
twenty pairs of iron rings attached to 
it, by which it used probably to be 
slung or lifted. Close by, at the S. 
estremity of the inner fort wall, are 
the remains of an old Hindu temple. 
A plan is on sale. 

In the old fort is the Jami Masjid, 
built in the reign of Firoz Shah 
Bahmani (1397-1432). There is a 
tradition that it was built by a Moorish 
architect from Cordova as a replica 
of the great cathedral mosque in that 
dty. Visitors are expected to take off 
their shoes. It measures 216 ft. E. and 
W. and 176 ft. N. and S., and covers 
an area of 38,016 sq. ft. It is peculiar 
among the great mosques of India 
in that the whole area is completely 
c o vered over by a targe dome over 
the mihrab, one at each comer and 
73 smaller ones. The light is admitted 
through the side walls, pierced with 
great arches on all sides except the W . 

The grand old Tombs in the 
Eastern quarter, huge fortress-like 
buildings, surmounted by domes 
100 ft. high, are the burial-pUces of 
Bahmani Kings. They are roughly 
yet strongly built, but with the 
exception of some handsome stone 
tracery there are no exterior orna¬ 
ments. The interiors are more elabor¬ 
ately finished. Some little distance 
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from Ihcsc tombs h the much vener¬ 
ated shrine or Dargah of Banda 
Nawaz, or Cisa Daraz (1321-1422), 
a saint of the Chishti family (see 
p. 177), ssho came to Culbarga during 
the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlaq in 
1413. The inner shrine is accessible 
only to .Muslims, but others may enter 
the courtyard on taking off their 
shoes. 

The structure is said to have been 
erected in 1640 by a descendant 
during the reign of Mahmud 'Adil 
Shah. Ahmad Shah Wali, Firoz 
Shah's brother, made many valuable 
presents to the saint, and gave him 
large /aglrs, and built him a magni¬ 
ficent college close to the city. Some 
of his descendants still reside at his 
tomb. Close by are some buildings, 
consisting of a saroi of General Afzal 
Khan, mosque, and college (Afadrosa) 
said to have been erected by Aurang- 
zeb, who visited Culbarga on several 
occasions. There it also a dome of 
polished ashlar masonry, built by 
Chand Bibi 'Adil Shahi at her tomb; 
but the was buried at Bijapur. 

In the town is a cross-shaped bazar, 
570 ft. by 60 ft., on pillars with sixty- 
one Hiridu arches, with a block of 
buildings at either end. 

370 m. S h a h a h a d station (R.). 
known for its limestone quarries. 
Large quantities of the stone, and 
cement made from it, arc exported. 

376 m. Wadi Junction. From here 
H.E.H. the Nizam's Ry.. now merged 
in the Central Ry., extended E. to 
Hyderabad and Bezwada (Route 25). 
Through carriage on the mail train. 

427 m. Krishna station. Here the 
railway crosses the Kistna(=< Krishna) 
river by a bridge of 36 spans, 3855 ft. 
long, into the Raichur Doab. 

443 m. Raichur station (R.; all. 
1318 ft.). 

In 1357 Raichur formed part of 
the dominions of the Bahmani 
Sultans. It was included in the King¬ 
dom (Sirkar) of Bijapur, and wras 
governed in 1478 by Khwaja Mah¬ 
mud Gawan. When Bijapur became 
independent in 1489, Raichur was its 
first capital. 


The Fort is about m. from the 
railway station. The N. gate, flanked 
by towers, is best worth attention. 
Tbere is a stone elephant, not quite 
the natural size, carved out of a 
boulder about 50 yd. outside the 
gale. On the inner wail a carving 
shows a stone beam 41 i ft. long being 
carted. At right angles to this gale 
is another called the Kasba Darwara. 
Outside the latter is the door of a 
tunnel, out of which the garrison 
could come to close the gale. Near 
the W. gate (Sikandaria) is the old 
palace, with immensely thick walls. 

The Citadel (1294; 290 ft. above 
the plain) should be seen for the sake 
of the view. The ascent commences 
from near the N. gate. No mortar is 
used in the walls. On the left it a 
row of cells belonging to the dartah, 
or shrine, and at the E. end. over¬ 
hanging the precipice, is a stone 
pavilion. Near this, on the E., it a 
mosque 18 ft. high; and on the S. side 
is a place for a bell or gong 7 ft. high, 
with stone supports and a stone roof. 
The whole surface of the top is 70 ft. 
square. 

Maski, reached tia Ungsugur (56 m 
W.), and then 17 m. S.E., has pre¬ 
historic remains. 

461 m. The railway crosses the 
Tungabhadra river, which forms the 
boundary between Hyderabad and 
Madras, by a bridge 4060 ft. long. 

487 m. Adonl (Adwani — D.B.K.), 
is the principal cotton-mart in the 
Deccan. According to tradition, the 
town was founded 3000 years ago by 
Chandra Singh of Bidar. After the 
Battle of Talikota in 1565 the Sultan 
of Bijapur appointed Malik Rahman 
Khan, an Abyssinian, to govern it. 
which he did for thirty-nine years, and 
died there. His tomb on the Toli- 
banda Hill it still an object of reli¬ 
gious veneration. He was succeeded 
by his adopted ton, Sidi Mas'aud 
Khan, who built the lower fort and 
the Jaml Masjid. In 1690 Adoni was 
taken, after a desperate resistance, 
by one of Aurangzeb's Generals, and 
in 1740 fell to the Arst Asaf Jah. 

Salabat Jang granted it (1757) in 
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/ogir lo Batalal Jang, hi« younger 
brolhcr, who cntlcavouml to form 
■n independent State. He died in 
17B2 and was buried at Adoni. and 
a fine mosque and tomb were erected 
over his grave and that of his mother. 
In 1786 the citadel was captured by 
Tipu Sultan after one month's siege. 
He demolished the fortifications, and 
removed the guns and stores to 
Gooly, In 1792 it was restored to the 
Niram and exchanged by him with 
the British in 1800 for other places. 
The citadel is built on five hills, two 
of which rise 800 n. above the plain. 
Half-way up the rock is a fine tank 
containing good water, and never dry. 

519 m. CuDtakal Junction station 
(R.). From this junction the broad- 
gauge line continues S.E. to Madras. 
Metre-gauge lines run S. lo Bangalore, 
N.E. to Guntur and 1279 m.) Bez- 
wada, and W. to Bellary. Hospet (for 
Vijayanagar), Gadag and (160 m.) 
Hubli (Route 27). 

536 m. Gooly station (R.). Nearly 
2 m. S. of the railway station is its 
famous hill fortress, first built between 
1509 and 1530 on a precipitous mass 
of bare rock. The Fort, which is 
989 (1. above the plain and 2171 R. 
above sea-level, is approached by a 
long, winding, paved pathway, which 
leads lo the summit. It was the 
stronghold of Murari Rao Ghorpade, 
who helped Clive at Arcot in 1751. 
and was taken by Hydcr Ali in 1776, 
after a siege of nine months. The 
water having failed. Muran was 
taken prisoner, and soon died. 

At the foot is the English Cemetery, 
where rested until 1831 the body of 
Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, who died at Pattikonda. in 
Kumool. on 6lh June 1827. His 
remains now lie in St Mary's Church. 
Fort St George, Madras, but a 
cenotaph stands in this cemetery. 
There is a R.H. for Indians in the 
town, erected by Government lo the 
memory of Sir Thomas Munro. 

560 m. The Fenner river is crossed. 

566 m. Tadpatri sution (R.). Bus 
service between Tadpatri and Anan- 
tapur. The town was founded during 


the time of the Vijayanagar Kings, 
about 1485. when the highly decor¬ 
ative temples of Rameswaraswami 
and Chinlalarayaswami were built. 
They are about 2 m. from the railway 
station. The one on the river-bank 
was never finished, but is the more 
imposing. Fergussoo (/mf. Arck., I. 
403. pictures on pp. 405-6) wrote: 
"The wonders of the place are two 
gopurams belonging to the second 
(the Rameswara), which is now a 
deserted temple on the banks Of the 
(Penner) river. One of these was 
apparently quite finished." 

581 m. The Chilravati river is 
crossed. 

589 m. Mangapatnam. A serious 
accident occurred in 1902, when a 
bridge was washed aw-ay and the 
mail train ran into the gap. 

632 m. from Bombay and 162 m. 
from Madras is Coddapah (Kadapa) 
station (R.). The towp (all. 430 ft.) 
was form^y the capital of the 
Nawabs of Cuddapah. Situated be¬ 
tween the .Mahraltas, the Nizam and 
Mysore, they were gradually crushed 
and reabsorbed (1792) by the Hydera¬ 
bad State. In 1800 the Cuddapah. 
Kumool and Bellary Districts were 
ceded to the East India Company, 
and Thomas Munro was appoint^ 
the first Collector of all three. Places 
of interest, historical and archaeo¬ 
logical, are few, the principal being 
Gandikoia and Siddhavattam Forts 
(railway stations, Kondapuram, 17 m. 
from Tadpatri. and Vontimitta, 14 m. 
from Cuddapah, respectively). There 
ore R.Hs. at both. The W. taluks are 
noted for their ground-nut and cotton 
crops; while in the Penner river¬ 
bed. near Cuddapah, are grown the 
melons for which the district is 
famous. 

Jammalamodugu (R.H.. 13 m. from 
Muddanuru station. 34 m. from 
Cuddaaph) is a .Mission centre. 
Owing lo the many broad and un- 
bridged streams in the dtslricl the 
roads are not suited to motor trafBc. 
Persons travelling in the district must 
make their own arrangements for 
meals at R.Hs. 
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659 m. The Cheyiir river is crossed 
by a bridge 3500 (L long. 

710 m. Kdiigiinta (R.), junction 
with the ineire>gauge branch of the 
Southern Ry., between Cjudur (p. 339) 
and Katpadi Junction (183 m.) on 
the Madras-Bangalore line. 

Oh Ike Hoe from Rentgunta S.E. 
10 Katpadi, are 

6 m. Tinjpati East station (D.B.), 
celebrated for one of the most sacred 
Hill Pagodas (Sri Venkateswara Peru- 
mal) in S. India; it stands at the top 
of the “holy hill” called Tlmmala 
(part of the Scshachalam range) and 
is about 8 m. from the railway station. 
Wooden and brass idols are a speci¬ 
ality of the lower town. There are 
several gopurams on the ascent visible 
from below. The antiquity of the 
temple is indisputable, but its origin 
is involved in obscurity. The idol is 
an erect stone figure 7 0. high, with 
four arms, representing Vishnu. In 
the temple at Tirumala are copper 
statues of the Vijayanagar Raja 
Krishnaraya and his two Ranis, and 
of Venkatapatiraya. No one but 
Hindus may enter the area. The 
Sethachalam range is 2500 fl. high 
and quite bare, and has even peaks. 
On the seventh peak. Sri Venkatara- 
manacheliam. is the pagoda, sur¬ 
rounded by a broad belt of mango, 
tamarind and sandal trees. In front 
of it is a Hall of 1000 Pillars. A 
picturesque stepped way leads from 
it to the temple gate, which is a fine 
one; admission to the temple is not 
granted. E. of the temple is a tank, 
and a bungalow, belonging to the 
Mahant. 

14 m. Chaodragiri station. The 
walled Fort is built on a large rounded 
moss of granite rising 600 ft. above 
the valley. Below the hill it the Palace 
of the Vijayanagar Rajas. After the 
defeat of Talikota (1565) the capital 
was changed in 1600 to Cbandragiri. 
But this was taken by the Gokonda 
Ruler in 1646, occupy by the Nawab 
of Arcol in 1750, by Hyder Aii in 
1782, and ceded 1^ Tipu in 1792. 

In the palace Sri Ranga Raya 
(1639) made to the Foitt India Com¬ 


pany the original grant of the land 
on which Fort St George (Madras) 
was built. It is most picturesquely 
situated in the fort, and at the back 
of it is a high, rocky hill. The best 
way to visit it is to drive from 
Renigunta. 

32 m. Pakala; junction for a metre- 
gauge line to (142 m.) Dharmavaram, 
junction for the Guntakal-Bangalore 
line (Route 27, p. ). 

51 m. Chittoor (alt. 988 ft.; D.B.K. 
i m. from station); 24 m. by road 
from Ranipet (Route 29). Haidar Ah 
died on 7th December 1782 at Nar- 
singh Rayanapet. near Chittoor, 
where a monument marks the spot. 
A view may be had from Chase's 
Folly, one of the surrounding hills; 
a roiul, originally built by the Judge 
who gives his name to the hill, leads 
to the summit. There ore some 
remarkable tombs in the old cemetery. 

Main Line 

' From Renigunta station the main 
line continues S.E. to 

751 m. Arkonnm Junction (R.). 
Here the Southern Ry. branch to 
Jalarpet and Bangalore (Route 291 
meets the Raichur N.W. line. A 
metre-gauge brasKh runt S. to Con- 
jeeveram and Chingleput (Route 31). 

768 m. it Trivellore (Tiruvallur) 
station. 30 m. by road from Madras. 
There is a Urge Vaishnava temple 
here of Viraraghava (see p. 449). 
4 m. from the tution b the site of the 
old fort of Tripasore, at one time the 
station for the East India Company's 
cadets, and aAerwards for peasioners. 

794 m. from Bombay b Madras 
Ontral station (Route 30). 
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POONA to GOA by \Valh«r (for 
Miilubilcibwar), Satsra, .Mirai 
Junction (for Kolhapur), Brlsaum, 

I an4a Junction, the Braitin/a 
Ghat, and Mtrmagio. 

The metrC'iauge line of the 
Southern Ry. to (245 m.) Bclgaum 
and (277 in.) Londa Junction, for 
Goa, branch^ off to the S. from the 
broad-gauge line of the Central Ry. 
to Madras (Route 23). 2 m. E, of 
Poona railway sution (see p. 344). 

48 m. NIra station. The Uoyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, which is close to this 
station, forms the source of supply 
to the Nira canals system. Its length 
is 5333 ft., the area of the lake is 
141 s<|. m., and the catchment area 
Is 128 s(). m. The cost in 1928 was 
over 1 1 millions sterling. The reser¬ 
voir completely submerges a former 
dam and Lake Whiting (1885). It 
feeds the old Nira Left Bank Canal 
and a new Right Bank Canal, each 
over 100 m. long and irrigating 4000 
sq. m. Its value for the prevention of 
famine is incalculable. These imga- 
tion schemes have been fully de¬ 
veloped, and the estimated value of 
the crops raised in 1934-35 amounted 
to two and a half crores. nearly two 
millions sterling. 

Passing through three hill ranges, 
the line next reaches 
69 m. Wathar station (R.). 
Passengers can alight here for 
Mahabalcshwar, the principal hill 
station of Bombay about 40 ra. 
distant by road to the W. 

Motors can be had by giving notice 
to the mail contractor at Mahabalesh- 
war. Cars and buses, or wngle seats, 
can be hired also direct from 
Poona (Panchgani motor service, 
details from Station-master, Poona). 
It is a charming drive of about one 
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hour, the first part through rolling 
country to 

10 m. the Shirgsoa Ghat. 

21 m. Wai (D.B.) is situated on the 
left bank of the Krishna river, which 
is lined with pipal and mango-trees, 
and with handsome flights of stone 
bathing-ghats. Behind the city rise 
hills. One hilL 4 m. to the N.W., rises 
very abruptly, and has a hill fort on 
the top; it is called Pandavgad. 
according to the tradition that Wai 
is the Vairainagar visited by the 
Pandavas (Introd., p. xli). The river 
is lined with handsome temples: the 
nearest to the D.B. is dedicated to 
Caiipatl: the next to Mahadtf. and 
one, at some distance, to Lakihmi. 
They form the great charm of this 
most picturesque spot. The manJapam 
or canopy, in front of Mahadev's 
temple, is very light, and a fine 
specimen of carving in stone. 

Wai is a spot much famed in Hindu 
legend. Here, according to old 
tradition, the Pandavas spent part 
of their banishment and performed 
many great works (Introd., p. xli). 
On this account, and likewise because 
of its proximity to the source of the 
Krishna river, Wai is a place of great 
sanctity; and the Sanskrit school 
established here was once in much 
repute. 

On leaving Wai the road begins a 
steep ascent to 

28 m. Panchgani (two hotels), con¬ 
taining several boardmg-schools. 
From Panchgani the road descends a 
little for one-third of a mile; the 
country round is covered with low 
jungle and patches of cultivation. 
About 1 m. from Mahabalcshwar, a 
small lake made by the Raja of Satora 
is passed on the right; it winds and is 
about 810 yd. long, and not quite 
200 yd. broad. 

Mahabalcshwar,' the leading hill 
station of Bombay, was founded in 
1828 by Sir John Malcolm, then 
Governor. There are two seasons— 
April and May and after the rains 
from October. From 1st October to 

> Sw MaAa&ahtAtcar, by D. B. Panmis 
(Bombay, IMS). 
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ISih June mail motors run daily from 
Wathar to Mahabaleshwar; and 
direct from Poona to Mahabaleihwar 
(more convenicni route. 75 ro.). 
There arc four leading motor-iervice 
companies. There is alio access by 
launch from Bombay to Dharamiar 
and thence by road (91 m.), or by 
road all the way. The climate is 
delightful from October to March. 
April and May are distinctly hot, 
with cool nights. In June mists pre¬ 
vail and torrential rains (from 150 in. 
to 400 in.) fail UU the beginning of 
October. Christmas is a favourite 
season, and the climate usually dry 
and invigorating. The heavily wooded 
plateau has an abrupt descent to the 
E. of 2000 n.. and to the W. of from 
3000 ft. to 4000 ft. In clear weather 
the sea can be seen, which it in a 
direct line only about 30 m. W. 
Orchids and hlies flower in April and 
May, artd ferns and general vegetation 
are teen at their best in October, in 
which month butterflies abound. 

There is a charmingly situated Club, 
with residential quarters, and nuriKr- 
ous furnished bungalows available on 
rent for the season. Frederick's Hotel 
is on the road from Panchgani. over¬ 
looking the golf-links and about 
500 yd. E. of the Club; the Race View 
Hotel is on the Cassum Sayan Hill. 
Rooms should be booked well in 
advance during Aprij and May. 

There are eacellcnt walks and rides. 
Golf, polo, tennis, etc., can be pUyed 
and there is a library and reading- 
room at the Frere Hall, the N.E. half 
of the club building. Good vegetables 
arc grown, and in the season straw¬ 
berries can be had. Panthers are 
common, and tigers are occasioruilly 
found on the plateau; but the ordin¬ 
ary visitor is hardly likely to get any 
shooting. The plateau is very exten¬ 
sive. Its proximity to the sea makes 
the climate cool and equable. The 
view to the W.. looking down upon 
the Konkan or narrow stop betw^ 
the ghats and the tea, is very im¬ 
pressive. 

The chief view-points and expedi¬ 
tions are Elphinstone Point and 


Arthur's Seat (overlooking the abrupt 
descent into the Konkan); Old Maha- 
balcshwar. with a vety sacred temple, 
from which the Kisina is said to 
rise; Connaught Peak, with view of 
the Plateau; Lodwick Point (4067 ft.), 
with view of Pratapgad; Bombay 
Point, with perhaps the finest view 
of all; Kate's Point, on the road to 
Panchgani; the Falls of the Yenna 
into a lake 1000 ft. below, lie to E. 
and the Dhobi's Waterfall to W. 

For local transport, tongas, landaus 
and victorias are available. Motors 
are only allowed on the hill under 
strict regulations, which can be ascer¬ 
tained on application to the Super¬ 
intendent. 

Pratapgad (Partabgarh) (D.B.) is 
a picturesque hill fort crowning a 
precipitous rock remarkable as the 
stronghold (1656) of Sivaji — founder 
of the Mahratta Empire. A charming 
drive of about 9 m. down the Fitz¬ 
gerald Ghat on the road to Mohad 
leads to the foot of the hill, whence 
a steep path ascends to the gates of 
the fortress. Chairs are available at 
the D.B. 

Sivaji, having provoked hostilities 
with Bijapur, whose army he could 
not meet in the open, determined to 
parley with its General. Afzal Khan, 
at a personal interview, on condition 
that the two comnunders should 
meet unarmed, in the midst, between 
the two armies, with only oik armed 
attendant. They accordingly met in 
white robes, apparently muslin: but 
Sivayi wore defensive mail under his 
robe and turban, and carried con¬ 
cealed in his left hand a weapon 
called a Wkghnakh. "the tiger's 
claws." consisting of four sharp steel 
daws attached by rings to his fingm. 
The Khan seized and stabbed him. 
but Sivaji drove these daws into him, 
tore out his vitals, and despatched 
him with a hidden dag^r. His head 
was struck off and buried under the 
Afzal Burj in the fort. Meanwhile 
the Mahratlas. concealed in ambush 
in the jungle, rushed out upon the 
Bijapur forces and cut them to 
pieces, taking great booty. 
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From H'aihar nation tht main lint 
proceedi to 

78 m. Salun Road station. From 
here it is a 10 m. drive to Satara 
(2203 n. higb: motor-care available; 
D.B.K.), to a hollow between two 
ranges of hills, which rise above it 
on the E. and W. and partly overlap 
it on the S. The hill on the W. is the 
termination of a spur from the Maha- 
baleshwar Hilb. From this hilt to 
the city water is conveyed 4 m. in 
pipes, and there arc also two One 
tanks. The city has many historic 
recollections, and the station b one 
of the most salubrious and pleasant 
in the Deccan. 

The ruling family of Satara was 
descended from Sabu (the grandson 
of Siv^ji), who was brought up at the 
Moghul court. 

The Old Palace is the Judge's 
Court. The Nrw Palace, near the 
centre of the city, was built for Appa 
Sahib (Raja Shahaji) between 1838 
and 1844 by a British engineer, who 
also built the bridges over the Verna 
and Kistna rivers. On the facade 
are several mythological pictures, 
much defaced by the weather. On 
the W. side of the court b a hall 
(83 (1. long. 43 fi. brood). The roof 
b supported by sixty-four leak pillars, 
with four more in front. 

About 200 yd. beyond in a pretty 
garden and villa may be seen the 
crowrn jeweb of the Satara family, 
Jai Bhawoni. the famous sword of 
Sivaji. and hb other arms. The sword 
b 3 n. 9 in. long in the blade and the 
handle b 8 in. long, but to small that 
a European can hardly get hb band 
into it.' Like most of the famous 
blades in India, it b of European 
make, and has the stamp of Genoa. 
The Wighnakh. or “tiger's claws." 
described on p. 337, has rings which 
pass over the first and fourth fingers, 
but are too small for a European 
hand. The shield u of rhinoceros 

' There are other wespooe at Kolhapur 
and ebawhora which claim to be ihe 
ontrinal Bhawoni •wont. Tha balance ot 
prababiliiy brouis tbe Solan aword. A 
number of ocher reliee et Stvaji ore in tbe 
Bombay Nfuaeum (p. 11). 


hide, and has four stars or bosses 
of diamonds. Tbe gold casket for 
holding Sivaji't seal b ornamented 
with diamonds, rubies, peorU and 
emeralds, and there b on inkstand 
and penholder of gold and gems. 
Tbe quilted coat which Sivaji b said 
to have worn when be kilM Afzal 
Khan may also be teen. It is only a 
cloak of thick quilted silk, which b 
inconsistent with the appearance of 
muslin. It b lined with red silk, b 
richly embroidered with gold, and b 
very heavy. The dagger b very hand¬ 
some, and b 18 in. long. In tbe handle 
are hoc diamonds, emerald and 
rubies. 

The llblorical Museum (1930) con¬ 
tains a collection of documents in¬ 
valuable for research, and other relics 
of the Mahratta Empire which was 
made by the late Rao Bahadur 
B. D. Parasnis. The pictures belong¬ 
ing to the collection are kept at 
“Happy Vale." which belonged u> 
the Rao Bahadur and includes some 
fine Moghul paintings. They can be 
seen upon application to the Historical 
Research Society. 

Tbe Fort of Wasola on the S. side 
of the town b accessible by a path. 
The stone gate b very strongly built, 
with buttresses 40 ft. high. The in¬ 
terior contains a bungalow, one small 
temple, and the remains of the Raja's 
palace. The fort, taken by the Britbh 
on lOth February 1818, b stated in 
a copper-plate record to have been 
built by a Raja of Panhala who 
reigned in 1192.' By him. loo, were 
erected the forts of Wairatgad and 
Pandavgad, near Woi. and Chandan- 
Wandan, near Satara. 

History.— Long before the time 
of the Adil Shahi dynasty at Bijapur 
the Fort of Satara was used as a State 
prison, and Sivaji, who captured it 
in 1673, after a siege of several 
months, unwittingly furnished for 
hb descendanb a prison in which 
they were confined by the Peshwas 

• (irmnt Dttff, I, M (tdidoa ot 1921). 
Tha prince waa BhoJ II (1178-93); ha M 
•Old to bare Iniili founeen other fotta, In- 
cludina Pawmnavh and Poohtla (p. Ml). 
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from 1752. In 1698 Satnra w»s made 
the capital by Raja Ram, ton of 
Sivaji and Regent. Aurangzeb, with 
a great anny, in 1699 pitched his 
tents on the N. side.* His soi^ Prince 
Azam Shah, was on the W. side, at a 
village since called Shahpur; Shirri 
K.han invested the S., and Tarbiyat 
Khan occupied the E. quarter. 
Chains of posts between the different 
camps effectually secured the block¬ 
ade. The fort was defended by Pryagji 
Prabhti, hawaldar. who rolled down 
huge stones from the rock above, 
which did great execution. The 
blockade, however, was complete, 
attd the besieged must have been 
compelled to surrender had not Par- 
shuram Trimbak, who had thrown 
himself into the Fort of Parali, 
purchased the connivance of Azam 
Shah, and replenished stores. The 
grand attack was directed against 
the N.E. angle, the rock being 42 ft. 
high, with a bastion on the top of 
25 IT of masonry. Tarbiyat Khan 
undertook to mine this angle and at 
the end of four and a half months 
had completed two mines. The 
storming party, conffdent of success, 
was form^ under the brow of the 
hill. The Emperor moved out in 
grand procession to view the attack, 
and the garrison crowded to the 
rampart. The first mine burst several 
ftssurcs in the rock, and caused a 
great part of the masonry to fall 
inwards and crush many of the 
garrison; but the second and larger 
mine burst outwards and destroyed 
upwards of 2000 of the besiegers. 
Pryagji was buried by the first ex¬ 
plosion close to a temple to B^vani, 
but was dug out ahve. This was 
regarded by the Mahrattas as a 
happy omen, but provisions fell 
short, and Aram Shah would no 
longer connive at their introduction. 
Proposals of surrender were there¬ 
fore mode through him, and the 
honour of the capture, which he so 

‘ A pillar on lh« W. of the vilUa* of 
Kar^a, about m. N.E. of 
and N. of the poona-Satara Road, marks 
Ihs aisa of lb« Emperor'a camp. 


SATARA—MAHUU 

ill-merited, was not only assigned 
to him. but the very name was 
changed by the Emperor to 'Azam- 
tara. 

In 1705 the fort was reuken by 
the Mahrattas, through the artitke 
of a Brahmin named Anaji Pant. He 
ingratiated himself with the Moghuls 
under the character of a mendicant 
devotee, amusing them with stories 
and songs, and, being allowed to 
reside in the fort, introduced a body 
of Mawalis, and put evco' man of 
the garrison to the sword. 

In 1818 Pratap Singh, eldest son 
of Shahu II, was released and in- 
sulled as Raja. He held the princi¬ 
pality twenty-one years, but, being 
found guilty of conspiring to establish 
the dynasty, was sent prisoner to 
Benares in 1839, being succeeded by 
his brother, Appa Sahib IShahaji) 
on whose death without issue, in 
1848, the territory was annexed. 

MohuU.—This place, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Aurno and Kenna 
(Yeita) rivers, is about 3 m. E. of 
Salara. It is considered a place of 
great sanctity. Ksheira ^tahuJ^ b the 
name of the village on the opposite 
(tell) bank downstream, built in 1825. 
and dedicated to Radha Shankar. 

On the same bank it the temple of 
Bholeswar Siahadev^ built in 1742. 
The next temple it on the same bank, 
dedicated to Rameswar. and was 
built in 1700, with a flight of steps 
leading up to H. On the W. bank of 
the Kistna and the N. of the Venna. 
is the Temple of Santam*iwar 
Mahader, built in 1679. Below it and 
at the junction of the rivers is a 
triangular plot of ground, with the 
lambs of a Gosain named Banshapurl 
and hb disciples. That of the Gosain 
it an ocugonal building of grey 
basalt, with open sides surmounted 
by a low dome. The largest temple 
on the S. side of the Venna. at iu 
confluence with the Kistna, is sacred 
to Vlsheswir Mahoder, and was built 
in 1735. A shivlinga marks the crema¬ 
tion of Sahu. when hit widow com¬ 
mitted sati, and there is a monument 
to his dog. 
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The fine briilge over the Kbtna 
river below the confluence of the 
riven was opened in 191). 

84 m. Korexaon, not to be con- 
Aised with Corygaum (see p. 349). 

160 m. .Mira) Junction station (R., 
D.B.). Terminus of the Bani Light 
Ry. from Kurduwadi and Pand- 
harpur (p. 3)0). Miraj is the centre 
or two former small Mahralla States. 
A short line of 6 m. connects Miraj 
with Sangli, the capital till 1947 of 
another Mahratta State (1136 st). m.). 
With the coming of independence 
these states lost their separate 
identities, and were absorb^ in 
Bombay. 

A branch line rum IK to 

30 m. Knlhapor* station (alt. 
1849 R.). capital (1731) of what vras 
formerly the leading Mahratta Sute, 
with an area of about 3117 sq.m., 
now, however, merged with the rest 
in Bombay. It is celebrated on 
account of the antiquity of its temples, 
and is distinguished for its fine 
modem buildinp. 

The Maharaja traces his descent 
from Sivaji through Raja Ram. the 
younger son. Hts title of Chhatra- 
pati (lord of the umbrella or para¬ 
mount sovereign) was one of those 
which were assumed by Sivaji at his 
coronation 11674). 

Among the leading buildinp are 
the New Palace and the Albert 
Edward Hospital. Opposite the hos¬ 
pital is the Town Halt, situated in the 
Public Cardem. The Rajaram College 
is near the Old Palace in the centre of 
the town, and fronting it is the 
Kolhapur General Library. The former 
Residency is close to the Sew Palace. 
Nearby is All Sainir' Church, served 
by the S.P.G. clergy, whose Mixtion 
House is 300 yd. off. The Irwin Agri¬ 
cultural Museum contains Andhra 
coins. A Sakkar Khana, or music 
gallery, forms the entrance to the 
Palace Square. To the right on entering 
is the Kajwada, or Old Palace, with a 
stone gateway in the centre and 
wooden ptllars. On the second storey 
is a Darbar-room, in which there is 
a picture of the cenotaph at Florence. 


erected over the spot where the body 
was cremated of Maharaja Rajaram I, 
who died there in 1870. while return¬ 
ing from England. In the third storey 
is an Armoury, in which are many 
curious swords, one of which may 
have belonged to Aurangzeb, for it 
has in Persian the name Alamgir 
but the date 1012 a.h. (a.d. I6(M). 
There is also a Persian sword given by 
Sir John Malcolm to Pratap Singh. 

Adjoining the Treasury, in the S. 
face of the square, are other Gotten- 
meat Offices, and behind them the 
shrine of Bai, the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur. The old great bell of 
the temple, now in the Irwin .Museum, 
is inscribed: “Ave Maria Gratic 
Plena Dominus Tecum,” and may 
have been captured from the Portu¬ 
guese at Basscin 11739). It was re¬ 
placed by oi>e brought by H.H. Shn 
Shaju Maharaj from England after 
attending the Coronation in 1902. 

N. of the town is a sacred spot — 
the Brahmapuri /////—where the 
Brahmins undergo cremation. About 
100 yd. N. of this, close to the Pan- 
changanga river, is what is called the 
Rani's Garden, where the bodies of 
like ruling family are cremated. From 
this spot is seen a bridge over the 
river, with five arches (1878). Beyond 
Rani’s Garden is a massive stone 
gateway, 20 ft. high, which leads to 
the Cenotaph of Raja Sambhaji (d. 
1760) just opposite the door, to that 
of Sivaji (d. 1721). and, more to the 
left, that of his mother, Tara-Bai, 
widow of Raja Ram. 

Ratnagiri (D.B.) b 82 m. from 
Kolhapur tia the Ambaghat (1822). 
Thibaw, last King of Burma, w-as 
interned here (1886) until his death 
in 1916. This was (he birthplace of 
Gangadhar Tilak and G. K. Gokhale. 

Hill Forts of Panhala and Pawaa- 
garh. Panhala lies 12 m. N.W. of the 
capital, up a steep ascent. There is 
an excellent road up (lie 1000 ft. into 
the fort. 

Jotiba's Hill, close to the road, and 
also about 1000 ft. high above the 
plain, is coveted with temples (none 
of great age). Near the hill are (he 
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Pawala Cam (of Buddbislic origin; 
one Urge hall wilb fourteen pillars 
and an irregular chaltya cave). The 
road passes under the scarp of 
Powangarh fort, which is about 
1300 yd. from the E. gate of Panhala. 
The two main entrances were taken 
down when the fort was demolished 
in 1844* 

The fortress of Paidiala, 2992 ft. 
above sea-level, is one of the most 
interesting in tlw W. of India. If w« 
the stronghold of a Raja Bhoj II in 
1192, who reigned over the territory 
from the Mahadeo Hills, N. of Satara. 
to the River Hiranyakeshi in Kol¬ 
hapur State. It was taken by the 
Sultans of Bijapur, who restored it 
in 1549; was captured in 1659 by 
Siv^i, who made some of his most 
successful expeditions from it; and 
surrendered to the Moghuls in 1690. 
but recovered 1707. In a rebellion of 
IK44 it was stormed and taken by the 
British. 

At the Char Darvaza (quadruple 
gate) is a temple of Maruti; passing 
on, there is a Muslim tomb of 
granite on the left, and a temple of 
Sambhaji, also on the left. The 
Sivaji Tower, or Suj[ja Kothi (1600), 
is a building of two storeys, facing E. 
and standing at the brink of a preci¬ 
pice. About I m. S.W. of the tower 
are stone granaries which enabled 
Sivaji to stand a siege of five months. 
They are 30 0. high. 57 ft. broad, and 
130 ft. long. At the W. side of the 
fort is the Tia Dar»a:a. a triple ^tc 
handsomely sculptured. To the right 
at about 40 yd. distance, is the breach 
made by the Bntish when they 
stormed the fort in 1844. 

180 m. The Kistna (or Krishna) 
river is crossed. 

213 m. Gokak Road station (R.) 
(conveyances available). 3J m. from 
here are the falls of the Ghataprabha 
river, known as the Cokak Kolb. In 
the rainy season they are very fine. 
The hei^t of the falU is 176 ft., and 
the pool below is very deep. Near the 
falls, on both banks, are groups of 
old temples. The Gokak cotlon-miUs 
overlook the falls, and are worked 


by turbines supplied with water from 
the falls. They ore on the right bank 
of the river, which is crossed at this 
point by a suspension-bridge. There 
are the remains of many dolmens 
S.E. of the village of Konur, I m. 
from the falls. The Gokak Canal is 
fed by a reservoir formed by a dam 
at Dhupdal across the Ghataprabha 
river, and irrigates 30 sq. m. 

246 m. Belgaum station (H.R., 

D. B.), called Shahpur Belgaum. from 
the neighbouring town of Shahpur, 
which lies to the S. It b situated in a 
plain 2520 ft. above the sea, on the 
Bombay, Poona. Bangalore air-line. 
The fort stands to the E, of the towm. 
It b built of Slone and oval in shape. 
It was taken by Khwaja Mahmud 
Gawan, Minister of Humayun the 
Cruel, of the Bahmani dynasty, in 
1473. Sir T. Munro. captured it on 
the lOth of April 1818. aluckingfrom 
the North. 

At 120 yd. distance b the ruined 
Nakkar Khana. or music gallery, 
and on the left is the fort Church, 
containing various memorial tablets 
to British oflken. 

Beyond the Nakkar Khana to the 

E. b a neat, plain mosque, known as 
the Maiiid-t-Sata. Over the entrance 
b an inscription in Persian wilb a 
date equivalent to 1519, the year in 
which it was built by Azad Khan, a 
famous Bijapur captain and governor 
of Belgaum. Farther S. b a Jain 
Ttmple, built of lalerile. There is a 
low wall at the entrance, along which 
are carved figures of musicians. The 
facade has four pillars and two 
pilasters, all of a very complicated 
character. An inscription in the old 
Konara language, beautifully cut on 
a slab of block porphyry, in the 
Bombay Museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Sodeiy, stales that Malikar- 
juna, whose descent for three genera¬ 
tions b given, built the temple. 

The tccand Jain Ttmple is within 
the Commissariat Store Yard. The 
roof is a most complicated piece of 
carving, rising in tiers, with cornices 
about 2 ft. broad, which rest on bar- 
like corbeb from the pillars. The 
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principal entrance faces (he N.W., 
and has one elephant remaining at 
the side, much mutilated; there is a 
quadruple pendant in the centre. 
The niches are shell-shaped. There 
are four porches, 7 ft. square each, 
and each with four black basalt 
pillars. There is no image. Dr Burgess 
says: ‘The pillars of the temple are 
square and massive, but relieved by 
having all the princtpal facets, the 
triangles on the base and neck carved 
with floral ornamentations. The door 
leading from the mandapam to the 
temple has been carved with un¬ 
common care. On the centre of the 
lintel is a Tirthankar, and above the 
cornice are four squat human figures. 
On the neat colonnettes of the Jambs 
are five bands with human groups, in 
tome of which the figures are little 
more than an inch high, yet in high 
relief; inside this it a band of rampant 
ilnMat (lions), with a tort of high 
frill round their necks. Outside the 
colonnettes is a band of cMakwas, or 
sacred geese, another of stnhai, and 
then one of human figures, mostly on 
bended knees." 

Shooting passes am be had from 
the Conservator of Forests, S.C.. 
Dharwar, for the jungles in the S. of 
Belgaum District and in the neigh¬ 
bouring District of N. Kanara. 

The Bombay-Bangaiore road leads 
to Dharwar (47 m.). 

277 m. I.aada Junction (R.). The 
railway to Goa proceeds W. To the 
E. a line runs to Hubli Junction and 
Bezwada. at the head of the delu 
of the Kisina river. A third line goes 
S.E. to Bangalore (Route 28). 

On the line to Goa is 

293 m. Castle Rock station (R.), 
(1907 n.). Here, at the frontier of 
the Portuguese territory of Goa, the 
line continues as the West of India 
Portuguese Railway, which in 31 m. 
runs down the Bragaara Chat to 
Mormuglo. the seaport of Goa. In 
the first 10 m. the line passes through 
a dozen tunnels, ranging from ISO ft 
to 838 ft in length. The grade is 
I in 40. The line runs through magni- 
fleent scenery. 


307 m. Dudh Sagar station, or the 
"tea of milk." where there it a very 
fine waterfall. 

325 m. Collem: Portuguese frontier 
offices. 

436 m. Margao (Hotel dot Alli- 
ados); important town. Motor-bus 
to l^jim. 23 m.; or launch for 
Panjim may be boarded at Rachol, 
3 m. from Margao. 

360 m. Vasco da CaaM. The old 
port and an important comtnereiji 
centre; quaint old-world vessels may 
be observed fat the harbour. 

363 m. The terminus of the railway 
it on the quay at the Port of Mor- 
immio, which is the property of the 
West of India Portuguese Ry. Coy., 
leased to the Southern Ry. From the 
station a flight of stone steps leads 
to the Antico Palacio Hotel. There n 
a fine view from the balcony over the 
bay towards the headland on the N.. 
under which is Paitjim, the capital of 
Portuguese India. Alternative routes 
to Panjim are (I) Launch leaves 
Mormugio at 7.43 and 9.20 a.m. 
(13th Sept, to 31st May) for Dona 
Paula and Panjim; time l| fir. Check 
locally. A motor-bus runs (taais also) 
from Dona Paula to Panjim. (2) De¬ 
train at Sanvordem and take steamer 
through inland creeks tUt Old Goa 
to Panjim at noon. Return v/e Mor- 
mugio. (3)The Scindia Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Coy. runs a service thrice sweekly 
between Bombay and Panjim, and 
once a wreck between Bombay and 
MormugSo. Time 21 hr. (Cabin fare 
exclusive of food according to the 
latest information — Panjim, Rs. 41; 
Mormugio, Rs. 62, or 75. A small 
embarkation tax is also levied on 
passengers leaving Panjim and Mor¬ 
mugio.) 

New Goa, otherwne Panflro (best 
hold tlw Imperial). More than half 
the Indian population are Christian 
descendants of Hindus converted by 
the Jesuits and other religious orders. 
With Vasco da Gama (1324) there 
came to Goa members of the Portu- 
fucse nobility, some of whose de- 
cendants are still living in Goa. 
Panjim stands on the S. bank of the 
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Mindovi, which » navigable by 
Meam launches as far as Sanvordem. 
The streets are broad and the squares 
are ornamented by statues. 

A row of handsome buildings lines 
the quay, including the Old Fort, 
now the ^rctarial and formerly the 
residence of the Governor-General, 
who removed hither from Old Goa 
about 1760, and in 1*43 by Royal 
Decree made this the seat of govern¬ 
ment. The Government House con- 
uins portraits of Viceroys since 1520. 
To the S.W. b the Palace of the Arch- 
blihop, who b Primate of the Roman 
Catholic Church in India. It contains 
some life-sized portraits of the 
Archbishops. 

To the W. are the Barracks ot the 
small standing army and police. In 
front of them b a statue of Alfonso 
d*Albuquerque (p. 366), the founder 
of Old Goa, brought from thw. 

A good road leads from New to 
Old Goa about 5 m. higher up the 
valley. (Motors available: 3 hours 
should be allowed; lunch to be taken.) 
The road first crosses a causeway 
thrown over the swamp to Ribatidar 
village. From here cocoanut pUnta- 
tions and dwelling-houses line the 
way, which commands a fine view 
N. across the river to the hilly, 
wooded country beyond, and in¬ 
cludes a conspicuous round hill, 
crovmed by a Church and conventual 
buildings, upon the river-bland of 
Divar. En route are passed the later 
Archicpiscopal Palace and the Foun¬ 
tain of Banguinim, which used to 
supply water to Old Goa. 

Old Goa (Velha Ooa, "Senhora 
de todo o Orienle,” Camoens, 2, 51) 
owes its origin to Alfonso d Albu¬ 
querque, who carried by storm a 
small coast-town of the Bijapur State 
in 1510, founded by horse-dealers 
from Bhatkal. It rose rapidly into 
prosperity and importance, and by 
1565 became a very wealthy city 
(Goa dourada), the capital' and seat 


of Government of the then vast 
Portuguese territory, with a popula¬ 
tion of 200,000—iUia illustrissima de 
Goa (Camoens). Moreover, it was 
the first Christian colony In the Indies 
and the scene of the labours of St 
Francb Xavier In 1542-52. But de^y 
followed rapidly on the fall of Vtia* 
yanagar, with which a very profitable 
trade in horses was carried on. lu 
site proved pestilential, and it was 
deserted by its inhabitants. It b now 
literally a city of ruins, and tlie 
stranger approaches, tlncoriKious tltat 
he b passing former huntan habita¬ 
tions. Goa nevertheless remains a 
city of magnificent churches and 
convents, four or five ranking as 
first class and in perfect preservation. 

The road from Panjim leads past 
the Arsenal on the left and the hill 
of the CTiurch of the Rosary on the 
right into a large central square, 
named the Pclourinho from the 
slocks in it. and surrounded by 
churches and convents. The most 
important of these and the holiest, 
because it contains the body of St 
Francb Xavier, b the Basilica of 
Bom (the Good) Jesas, on the right 
(S.) side, erected in 15W. lu band- 
some facade runs on into that of 
another great building with lolly 
haUs and lengthy corridors, all empty, 
the Coarrar of the Jesuits, which 
was finbhed in 1590, thirty-eight 
years after the death of St Francb. 
and had the merit of rearing and 
sending forth over the world a 
devoted band of missionaries. The 
order was suppressed here in 1759, 
the other monastic orders in 1835, 
when their property was confiscated 
to the State. The endowmenu of the 
churches, however, have not been 
forfeited, and the Archbishop and 
the secular clergy of Goa still receive 
allowances from Government. 

The CTmrth of Bom Jesus may be 
entered by a side door from the 
Jesuits’ College, passing the Sacristy. 


• Goa in its palmy tt^» » admtraWy 
escribed by Cap««n Marwt m hu 

’hnlm Shir, by C. B^**^"*" '1 

Lag (Mills & Boost, ttISS): and 


by J. C. Molony in A BaA a/ SculhJ^a 
(Meshuan, ll»So). J. N. Fosiaaca a SktUh 
a/ the City of (loo (Bosnbay, 187H) ■ lull 
o( mfornuUion. 
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Ntaf it hanp « portrait of St. Francis 
Xavier at the age of 44—a dark face 
of iweet expression. 

The Tomb and Shrine of St Francis 
(1696) occupy a side chapel, 
nchly adorned; the walls are lined 
with pictures illustrating some of the 
acts of his life. He was in India 
(1542-47). went to Japan and died 
(1552), and was canonised (16221 by 
15ape Gregory XV. 

The monument consists of three 
tiers of sarcophagi, of jasper and 
marble, the gift of a Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. The upper tier is orna¬ 
mented with panels curiously wrought 
m coloured marbles to as to repre¬ 
sent scenes in the life of the taint; 
the whole is surmounted by the silver 
colhn taped and seated, and adorned 
with reliefs also in silver, and with 
figures of angels in the same metal 
supporting a cross. The coffin, 
weighing 600 marks of silver, is 
unlocked by three keys, in the keep¬ 
ing of the Governor-General, the 
Archbishop, and the Administrator 
of the Convent, and has been fr^ 
qucntly opened, disclosing to public 
view the body, which was long in 
wonderful preservation, but has now 
shrunk to a mummy. The phalanx 
of one thumb it kept in a reliquary. 
The body of the taint was transUted 
here from the Sanchlo's island, where 
it was originally buried. 

In the body of the church is a solid 
silver statue of the saint. 

250 yd. distant, on the opposite 
side (N.) of the square, sunds the 
Cathedral of St Catherine,' built in 
1562-1623. the church next in im¬ 
portance to the Bom Jesus, and known 
as the Se Frimacial. It is 250 ft. long, 
180 ft. wide, with facade 116 ft. high, 
with a high altar at the W. end. It 
alone of all the churches retains a 
stair of priests—twenty-eight canons 
- who perform the service through¬ 
out the year. From the terraced roof 
of the cathedral solemn and terrible 
sights were seen in the square below, 
when the great bell of this church 

' Goa was recaptured on St Catherine a 
Day: 26th Noeembee. 
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tolled to announce the celebration of 
an 

In front of the cathedral stood the 
Palace of the laquisltion, with its 
dungeons arsd prisons, established 
in 1560 and suppressed in 1814, now 
an overgrown h^p of ruins an acre 
in extent. 

N.W. of the cathedral u the Arch- 
biihop '3 Palace, a magnifivent resi¬ 
dence, stdl occupied occasionally. 

W. of the cathedral is the once 
gorgeous Coareitt of San FraiKlseo 
d'.Asabi. the oldest here, having 
been adapted from a mosque. It 
was. however, rebuilt 1521, except 
the porch, which is original. 

S. of the Inquisition, at the N.E. 
comer of the square, were the build¬ 
ings of the Mhcrlcordia. enclosing 
the Church of Nossa Senhora de 
Serra, built by Albuquerque in ful- 
filriKnt of a vow at sea. and in which 
he was originally buried. From these 
the Rua Dirau ted to the river front 
and the Viceroy’s Palace. The Arch 
of the VIceToys, which still bears the 
deer crest of Vasco da Gama, stands 
over the priiKipal landing-place 
known as the Ribeira dos Vicereys. 
which extended W. to the Quai of 
the Galleys (Ribeira dos Golds) and 
E. to the Customs House (Alfandega) 
and the Great Bazar. On the Arch 
is sculptured the figure of a saint; 
his fool is on the neck of the heathen 
and the sword in his right hand b 
pointing towards India. The Palace 
is a ruin. 

E. of the Palace and the bazar and 
about i m. N. of the CTiurch of Bom 
Jesus is the Church of St Cajetan. 
perhaps the best preserved, built 
1665, and surmounted by a dome 
and by two low towers; the facade 
is of red latente. whitewashed. The 
convent is now the Museum, where 
some curiosiues of the olden lime 
are preserved. Beyond lay the con¬ 
vent of the Dominicatu, with that 
of the Carmelites on a hill, and the 
famous missionary College of Sainl 
Paul, or Santa Fi, which is about 
i m. E. from the Bom Jesus. The 
autot-da-f* used to lake place in the 
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Cimpo San Lazaro, near this. At the 
W. end of the town, near the Anenal. 
was the famoui Royal Hospital, 
founded by Albuquerque, the first 
established by Europeans in the 
East. 

PortoKuese India.—The territory 
of Goa has a coast-line of about 6S m., 
and includes the small island of Anje- 
diva. near Karwar. It is divided into 
two tracts, known as the Old and 
New Conquests (Vcihas e Novas 
Conquistas). and these are sub¬ 
divided into four and seven sub¬ 
district charces respectively, at the 
head of each of which is an Adminis¬ 
trator and a Municipal Council. 
DamHo (p. I S3) is divided into two 
such charges, while Diu. an island 
and small coastal area on the S.E. 
coast of Kathiawar, constitutes one 
only; these two are under separate 
Governors subordinate to the 
Governor-General, who is also 
Governor of Goa. There is a High 
Court (Tribunal de Relado) of 
second instance at Goa. consisting 
of five judges, which has jurisdiction 
over Ma(ao and Timor as well as 
over the Portuguese possessions in 
India, and a subordinate judge in 
each “comarca" Gudicial sub-district). 
Panjim has a Lyceum, a normal 
schooL and a medical school; and 
primary schools exist in the Goa 
country. 

The scenery in the districu is oAen 
very fine, and some delightful excur¬ 
sions by car or rail may be made, 
e.g. to 

(1) The waterfalls at Arvalem 
(17 m.) and Dudhsagar (44 m.). 

(2) Chandranate Hill, which affords 
a wonderful view (33 m.). 

(3) Agusda Fort (3 ro.). 

(4) Arecais de Ponda, with splendid 
views and walks (IS m.). 

(5) Dona Paula Bay (3t m.), 
excellent bathing. 

River and sea trips may also be 
made in launches provided by the 
Port Authorities through the many 
waterways. Good shooting it avail¬ 
able in the forests of Songuem and 
Canscona. and on the Island of 


Morcego excellent tea-fishing it to 
be bad. 

Alfonso d'Albuquerque, the con¬ 
queror and founder of Goa, was 
bom in 1453, and was therefore fiOy 
years old when he visited Cochin 
and Quilon on his first journey to 
India in 1503. In 1506 he occupied 
Socotra on behalf of the Portugune 
Crown, and in November 1509 be 
became Governor of the Eastern 
possessions. Panjim was token from 
and retaken by Bijapur in 1510, but 
was recovered on 25th November 
following. During the next two yean 
Albuquerque was occupied with the 
affairs of Malacca: in 1513 be 
attempted to capture Aden, but 
failed; and in 1514 be caused a fort 
to be erected at Calicut after the 
Zamonn had been poisoned. In 
February 1515 he proceeded to 
Ormuz and obtained possession of 
the fort there, and died on his way 
back from that place to Goa on ISth 
December 1515. His body was finally 
transferred to Lisbon, and now rests 
there in the Church of Nossa Senbora 
da Graca.’ 

From 1580 to 1640 Portugal wu 
absorbed into Spain and in 1639 
the Dutch tried to capture Goo. 

By a Treaty of 1800 Goa was 
occupied by British troops, and again 
in 1808 on the invasion of Portugal 
by the French. 

The Indian Union is now pressing 
for its incorporation in India, but the 
Portuguese Government uke the 
view that Goa is administratively 
part of Portugal, and to cannot be 
given away. 

by H. Mon* 
Ptrtinal I* Unuil 
Eliiu Sanecsu 


„ * Se« 

StiphcM (Oxford lillK). 
*/ fVrilrr JIoSm by 
tHurchinaont, 
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route 25 

WADI JUNCnON to Bid«r. HY- 
OKRABAD, ColcondA, Sccuoder- 
Abad, Ka/Jpd Junction, Warangal* 
and Bczwada. 

Oh the Crntral Kjr. main lint from 
Poona to Madrat (Roule 23) it 
376 m. from Bombay. Wadi 
Junction atation (R.) (*cc p. 352); 
the wcitcro terminus of the broad- 
liauge section of the fonner Nizam's 
State Ry., which runs to (115 m.) 
Hyderabad and thence to (338 m.) 
Bezwada, where it connecu with the 
main line of the Southern Ry. from 
Calcutta to Madras (Route 22). This 
railway, as far as the Eastern frontier, 
was constructed by a Guaranteed 
Company (1874), but it now merged 
into the Central Ry. 

10 m. from Wadi, CWtUpur station. 
About 1 m. to the S. is Nagai. a 
deserted town, with ruined temples 
dating from a.d. 1050. In one of them 
it a life-size bull cut out of a solid 
block of basalt. 

16 m. Malkbcr Road station for 
the old Rashtrakuu capital of Mal- 
khed (21 m.). Yatagiri (30 m. S.) was 
a Chalukhya capital until a.d. 1050. 

24 m. Scram station. A richly 
carved temple, of 1200, dedicated to 
Siva. 

44 m. Tandur station (R.). Duck 
and snipe shooting in the cold weather. 

57 m. Dharur. Railway bungalow, 
which may be made available on 
application to the Station-master, 
Secunderabad. The jungle to the S. 
of the line is a forest reserve. 

70 m. Vlkarahad (R.; alt. 2057 ft.); 
named after Nawab Vikar-ul-Umara 
(Minister 1893 to 1901) in whose 
)agir it was. 3 m. from the station, on 
the summit of one of the Ananthagin 
hills, if a shrine wdth an image of 
Vishnu. 


Branch lint (37 m.) lo Mohamadabad 
Bidar, (108 m.) Vdgir, and (168 m.) 
Purli Valjnalh (p. 69). 

Bidar (D.B.). Vidarba, has a strik¬ 
ing situation on a level plateau, alt. 
2208 ft., and was an Air Force sution 
during the last war. It was the 
capiul. after 1428, of Bahmani 
Kings and then of the Barid Shahi 
dynasty (1492-1609). It was taken 
(1636) by Amir Jumla, vizir of Shah 
Jahao. The fort (plan on sale). 6 m. 
in perimeter, was built in 1428 by 
Ahmad Shah Wali. the ninth Bah¬ 
mani King, who moved here from 
Gulbarga (p. 351). 

The madrasa of Khwaja Mahmud 
Gawin,‘ the able Wazir of the 
Bahmani King. Muhammad Shah 
III, has been partially restored. 
The many-coloured encaustic tiles 
on the facade deserve notice. The 
grave of Salabat Jang b in the 
enclosure of the tomb of Multani 
Pasha. The tombs of twelve Bahmani 
Kings are in the village of Ashtur to 
the N.E. of the town, including that 
of Humayun the Cruel, known as the 
Khum Sultan (1458-61). The tombs 
of the Barid Suluns arc W. of the 
town. They arc well preserved by the 
Archaeological Dept, of Hyderabad 
Sute. 

The industry of Bidar, Bidri work, 
or Tutanaig, of silver and gold inlaid 
on iron, has been revived at the 
Industrial School, and attractive 
pieces are now available. 

The Chalukyan capital of Kalyanl 
from 1050 is 36 m. N.W. of Bidat. 
Hazar Khotri caves. 

81 m. Bhalki. Fort and temple of 
Khandi Rao. 

108 m. L’dglr. Fort taken by Shah- 
jahan. 1636. Battle and Treaty with 
the Mahrattas, 1760. 

48 m. from Udgir and 25 m. from 
Nander (p. 69), Foci of Khandar 
Sharif (2143 ft.). 

145 m. Pangaoo. Temple. 

' This Minister, who Iona « 

, wm» ucut»t 
MuiummKl 
and iht bmd 

Kingdom. 


lUhmani dynMCy 
death in tl^l by 
Thia CMiaed revolt 


ipheM the 
hr put to 
Shah 111. 
i*up of the 
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Oh the main Une. 

80 m. GollaxiHla. Buddhitt remains. 
(2 m.>. 

88 m. Shankarapalli; wailing- 
roomt at Ihc ilalion. 2 m. to ihc W. 
n the Rajampet State Stud Fann. 

100 m. IJnKamiMilll station (D.B.). 
Groups of underground temples are 
to be seen in the neighbourhood. 
Small game shooting in the jungle; 
also duck and snipe in the tanks. 
(Permits from the Conservator of 
Forests at Hyderabad.) Soon after 
this the country is dotted with out¬ 
crops, extending to Bhongir, 28 m. 
E. of Hyderabad. 

5 m. to the N.W. of Lingampalli, 
on the road from Hyderabad to Bidar, 
is Patanebeni, an important centre of 
Jain worship from the 7th to the 
10th centuries a.d. The temples have 
disappeared, but colossal statues of 
Mahavira have been found under 
mounds or below the Brahmanical 
constructions. A Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion Centre operates here with great 
success. 

112 m. Begampet station (see p. 376) 
The aerodrome on the Bombay- 
Madras and Dclhi-Madras runs is 
here. 

1121 m. Husaio Sagar Junction 
(p. 375). The line turns S. along the 
Husain Sagar and enters 

115 m. HYI>KRAB.AI) station* 
(broad gauge) I ( m. from the nearest 
city gate (AfzalganjI. The metre-gauge 
station (pp. 372, 376) is 4 m. distant. 
The capital of the State of tlie same 
name. 82,0(X) sq. m. in area, now part 
of the Indian Union. There is a good 
hotel (Rock Castle) on Jubilee Hill 
near the Begampet railway station. 

The city of Hyderabad, which 
stands on the S. bank of the Musi 
river (pop. 1,085,074 in IV5I) was 
founded (as Bhagnagar) in 1589 by 
Muhammad Kuli, the fiBh Kutb 
Shahi King of Gokonda. In 1687 
Golconda (5 m. to the W,. sec p. 373) 
was uken by Aurangreb, and a 
subadar governed the Deccan until 
■ he NUam-ul-Mulk. Asaf Jah, de¬ 
feated the Moghul Governor of 
Khandesh in 1724. 


The present Ni/am succeeded ho 
father in 1911 at the age of 25. The 
title of "Exalted Highness'* was con¬ 
ferred on him in 1918, and in 1936 
Berar was added to his title, the heir- 
apparent being styled Prince of 
Berar. He is the seventh (three not 
being recognised) since the independ¬ 
ent dynasty was founded in 1724 by 
Asaf Job Nizam-ul-Mulk (Subadar 
in 1712). They arc directly descended 
from Nizam Ali (1762-1803), who 
was the fourth son of Asaf Jab.' 
Other sons of Asaf Jah played a part 
in the rivalry of the Frciwh and 
English East India Companies in 
S. India.’ The administration has 
been reorganised since the incorpora¬ 
tion of Ihc Slate in the Indian Union, 
and there b now an elected Assembly 
and popular Ministry. 

Hydr^abad maintains a consider¬ 
able manufacture of textile fabrics, 
carpets, velvets for horse-trappinp. 
and a material composed of cotton 
and silk. Red earthenware is exten¬ 
sively made here. Glass, sugar and 
paper factories have also been 
established. 

In shape the City is a trapezoid, 
and is surrounded by a stone wall, 
which was commcnc^ by Mubariz 
Khan, the last Moghul governor, and 
completed by the Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
It has some remarkable buildings, 
which it owes principally to Sultan 
Muhammad Kuli. its founder (1381- 
1612). The ba:ara are thronged with 
representatives of ail parts of India. 
A City ImprovcrrKnt ^ard has been 
at work for some years, and wide 

* Nasir Jana (d- 1*60). .Muxaifar Jam. 
crandton (d. 1751), Statist Jana (d<- 

1741 and died u Uidtr 1745). 
Niaam All (d. IMCI), Sikandar Jah (d. 
li^U), Naair-ud-dau]a (d. 1H67) and Afaal- 
ud-dauta (d. IrtSU). The tale Niaam 
Micccedad in InOI) at the aa« of three. Aaai 
Jah was the aon of Iba hrsi tihaai-uJ-din 
(p. £17), Subadar of Uerar, and iIk real 
conqueror of Dolconda: he died 17III 
and It buried tt Rauza (p. 541). 

• ‘nie aecood .Niaam owed hia throne 
to the East India Company, and the third 
and fourth were FrciKU nominees. Niaam 
Ah. the hfth, aided altemaiely with 
Haidar Ali and the Enaluh, but ultimately 
aidtd Lord Cornwallis in the ftrsi stege 
of Serinaapatam in l7Bi. 
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■venues in the City and towards 
KJuiratabad and Secunderabad mark 
the scene of their labours. 

On the N.W. side are four Galf- 
wajrt—viz., on the extreme E. the 
Chadarghat Gate; next, to the W., 
the Delhi or Afzalganj Gate; then 
follow the Char Mahal, and the Old 
Bridge (Purana Pul) Gates in suc¬ 
cession. In the S.W. side there is, 
fint. the Dudh Baoli Gate, then the 
Fateh Darwaza and the Aliabod 
Gate, which is in the S.W. comer. 
On the S. side are the Lai Darwaza 
and the Gaulipura Gate; and on the 
E. are the Mir iumla. Yakutpura and 
Dabirpura Gates. 

The Musi river, on the N. side, is 
crossed by four Bridges. Farthest to 
the E. is the Olipbant Bridge, which 
was erected in 1831 by Colonel James 
Oliphant, of the Madras Engineers, 
afterwards (1844-36) a Director of the 
East India Company and Chairman 
of the Court in 1854. The next bridge 
to the W. is the Afzalganj Bridge, 
which leads to the broad-gauge rail¬ 
way station. Upstream the Musallam 
(alM called the Muslim Jang) Bridge, 
built in 1898 by the late Nawab 
Laik-ud-daula, and the Old Bridge 
(Saak in 1777) aere the only ones 
which withsto^ a terrible flood of 
1908. The Char Mahal Gate is slightly 
to the N. of the Musallam Bridge. 

The road from the broad-gauge 
railway sution crosses the river by 
the Afzalganj Bridge, W. of which is 
the High Court. The site of the 
Champa Gate, dentoUshed in 1918, 
is marked by a few steps near the 
High Court. Facing these buildings, 
and on the N. bank of the Musi, are 
the Kiper Cardens and the Osmania 
General Hospital, built in the Indo- 
Saracenic style. Adjoining the hos¬ 
pital on the N. is the A/zalganj Masjid 
(Mosque), a fine building with four 
lofty minarets. On the other side 
of the road is the Victoria Zenana 
Hospital for women, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid by H.M. 
Queen Mary, then Princess of Wales, 
in 1906. The establishment can be 
inspected by ladies only. 


IIVOnASAD 

The Osmania University, formerly 
near the Afzal Gate, is now at Adik- 
met. about 6 m. from the Qty. It 
covers an area of 1500 acres. The 
University, founded September 1918. 
is named after the present Nizam, 
who is its Patron. There are faculties 
in Arts, Science, Law, Theology, 
Medicine and En^nccring. 

A broad street, known as Pathar- 
ghati, or the Stone Causeway, runs 
through the city from the Afzalganj 
Gate to the Aliabad Gate. At the 
junction of four roods, and about 
1 m. from the Afzalganj Gale, it a 
stately rectangular building with four 
minarets, hence called the Char Minor, 
186 ft high and 100 It wide on each 
tide; it was built in 1591 and is a 
masterpiece of the Kutb Shahi 
period. Just before reaching it the 
road passes under an arch called 
the .MacMill Kaman, or “Arch of the 
Fish," the flsh being a badge of high 
rank under the Moghuls. There are 
four arches {Char Kaman) 50 ft. high 
across the streets, one to each quarter 
of the compass, with a founuin in the 
centre. W. of the Char Minor is the 
Mecca Masjid, the pritKipal mosque 
in the city; the gateway was com¬ 
pleted by Aurangzcb in 1692. It bat 
four miiurs and five arches in front, 
occupying one tide of the paved 
quadrangle 360 ft. square — date 1614. 
In the quadrangle are the graves of 
all the Nizams from the time of 
Nizam AU (d. 1803). On the E. of the 
main road, a narrow lane leads to the 
JamI Masjid, erected in 1598 by 
Sultan Muhammad Kuli, and the 
oldest in Hyderabad. 

The Chanmahalla Palace lies to the 
S. of the Char Minor; from the 
Chauk a fine gateway leads to a large 
quadrangle. At the S.W. corner of 
this a narrow road leads into a 
second quadrangle; a passage from 
the S.W. corner of this leads into a 
third quadrangle, beyond which are 
the ladies* apartments (lenana). The 
buildings on each tide resemble the 
Shah's Palace at Teheran. 

In a tide street 200 yd. beyond the 
Palace is the baradari, in which the 
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«cU-ktiov«n Mibaraja Chandu Lai. 
who was Peshkaf (MinUter) from 
|g06 10 1M3. died in 1843. It b a 
hmhly ornamented Hindu houae. 

Near the W. waU of the city U the 
vatt palace or baradtxfi built by 
Niwab Te*h Jang, the fltat Sham»- 
ul-umara, who died in 1786. It cover* 

1 large ipacc, i« handsomely furnished 
and contain* a giganuc suit of 
armour and sword belonging to Tegh 
Jang, whose stature is said to have 

been 6 ft. 6 in. .. .. t 

The Jahannuma, also built by the 
Shams-ul-umara, in a suburb of the 
same name outside the Aliabad 
Gate, is r e a ch e d by a good road. 
This U the old Portuguese quarter 
of the city: services are still held in a 
chapel which date* from about 1800. 

Near the Afzal Gate and a 
hundred yards on the left is the 
Palsoo of the famous Sir Salar Jant 
whose able adminiitration of the 
Sute la*ted from 1853 to hi* death 
in 1883. The great drawing-room 
contains a number of portrait* of 
former Residents and other ditUn- 
fuished personages. Oose to it i* the 
Chini Khana. about 14 ft. square and 
12 ft. high, covered with china 
cemented to the wall*. Within the 
uktoe eiKtosure are Sir SmUr Jang i 
bofodari And Ij^kof hot (wooden 
palace). Aero** the road is il» 
Badihakl Athur Khana. which I* 
weU worth a visit. The original part 
of the building, which consisu of a 
hall, was built by Muhammad KuU 
Kutb Shah in 1597. The walU are 
adorned with Persian ertameU, which 
are extremely rich in colour. 

In the N.E. quarter of the city, 
between the Yakutpura Gate and the 
Dabirpura Gate, is the PuranI HaveU, 
or old Palace, which wa* built by 
Asaf Jah. Nizam-ul-MuUt. On the 
road leading from the Chadar Ghat 
Gate to the GauUpura Gate, about 
200 yd. to the N.W. is the Darus- 
Shafa or hospital, which was built 
by Sulun KuU Kuib Shah, and con¬ 
sists of a paved quadrangular court¬ 
yard surrounded by chambers; it is 
no longer used a* a hospital. Opposite 


the entrance b a mosque, which wa* 
erected at the sanve time. 

The former Resldeaey. now a 
Women’s College, can be appi^c^ 
from the city through the ^dar 
Ghat Gate and across the OUphant 
Bridge. It stands about IJ m. 
S.W. of the broad-gauge station, 
and N.E. of the city, in the suburb 
of Chadarghat. and b surrounded 
by the Sultan Bazar. The Residency 
grounds are spacious and fuU M 
grand old trees, and are enclose 
by a waU, which wa* strengthened 
by Colonel Davidson after an 
atuck upon the Residency on the 
morning of 17th July 1857, Tliat 
attack wa* made by a band ^ 
Rohillas and others, and wa* repelW 
by the troops at the Residency under 
Major Briggs. MUitary Secretary. 
The bastions commanding the ap¬ 
proaches were erected then. 

On the site of the Residency there 
was formerly a viUa belonging to a 
favourite of Nizam Ali. and in it 
Sir John Kennaway, who was 
appointed Resident in 1788. was 
received. The present Residency was 
built 1803-08. The design was planned 
by LieuL S. Russell, of the Madras 
Engineers, a son of John Russell, 
R.A.. the artbt (1744-1806). 

The N. front (Grand Entrance) 
looks away from the Musi river. A 
flight of 22 wide granite step*, flank^ 
on either tide by a colossal lion, lea^ 
up to a portico, 60 ft. long and 26 ft. 
broad. Six Corinthian columns sup¬ 
port the roof. The Darbar H^l 
measures 60 ft. in length and 33 ft. 
in breadth, and b 50 ft- high; some 
of the furniture came from the 
Pavilion at Brighton. To the W. and 
E. are the private apartmenu. Among 
the tree* are tome enormous sped- 
mens of the near Mica, the trunk of 
one measuring 30 ft. roimd. There b 
alto a gigantic tamarind-tree and 
even larger mahogany-tree. The pa« 
(which b not open to the publK) 
contains an obelisk raised to w 
memory of Lieut. WiUuin John 
Darby, who wa* killed m 1815 
the city of Hyderabad, while galUntly 
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leading the Grenadiers in a charge 
against some rebels. In a small 
cemetery behind the Residency are the 
grases of (bur Residents and also of 
two members of the notorious firm 
of Palmer & Co., financiers of the 
State (1814>23). Since the departure 
of the British Resident in 1947. the 
buildings have been occupied by a 
Girls’ College. 

Within the Sultan Bazar is the 
Pestonli Kolbl (also known as the 
Kothi of Raja Narsingh Gir). a large 
building erected on a bi^ stone 
basement by (be famous Parsi bankers 
Pestonji & Co., who fanned the 
revenues of Berar from 1839-45. 
Close to this is St George’s School 
and Church with a European slalT. 
King Kothi. the residence of the 
present Nizam, is also in the vicinity, 
but it is not open to the public. To 
(he S.E. of King Kothi is on old 
building, known os Rumbold's Kothi. 
On the roadside, not far from the 
Bank, is (he remarkable tomb (built 
in Muslim style) of William Palmer 
(1867), who was styled “King" 
Palmer, and was the head of (be 
banking firm bearing his name.' N. 
of the church are the Nizam'i Collrgr, 
on institution which prepares for (he 
degree examinations of Madras 
University, and the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, a two-storeyed building 
standing on the summit of a hill. 
Near the chapel b one of the old 
French gun-foundries erected by M. 
Raymond (p. 373). It is not unlike an 
immense racket court. 

The metre-gauge railway station 
(for Bangalore) lies to the E. of the 
Residency near the river. It links up 
with the Chadarghat Road from the 
Residency to liccundenibad station. 
On the W, of this main road and 
about I m. S. of Secunderabad station 
is the Muthirabati mosque, a typical 
building of the Kutb Shahi style. 


' He WM a aon of timcnl William 
Palmar, who «raa mllilary accrciary to 
W’arren liaatinai, and Bibi Faix BaUnh, 
Broum of Oiidh. liw dauahicr marriad 
Col. Philip Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., the 
author of The Cuufemmt a/ u Thug, who 
was in ihe Noam’s scrvica. 


with slender minarets and decorated 
with cut-plaster work. 

To the S.W. of the city, standing 
on a hill, is the f 'alaknuma Palace of 
His Exalted Highness (he Nizam. It 
was built as a private residence by 
the late Minister, Sir Vikar-ul-tmuni, 
and was purchased in 1897 by (be 
late Nizam. It is not open to (he 
public, but application to view may 
be made to (ho Aide-de-camp in 
waiting, at the King Kothi. The 
approach is by a hill road. 

The Palace stands on a terrace, the 
front of which is artistically laid out 
in flower-beds in the English style. 
The facade is Grecian, the comice 
resting on a double row of Corinthian 
columns. The handsome vestibule, the 
walls of which are beautifully painted, 
is fitted with marble seats surrounding 
a marble fountain. The vesUbulc 
leads into the waiting-room, adjout- 
ing which are the Library and Council 
Chamber. The staircase to (he upper 
floor is of marble, with beautifully 
carved balustrades, supporting at 
intervals marble figures with candel¬ 
abra. On the walls are oil paintinp 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
and past Residents and other notable 
personages of the State. The Recep¬ 
tion-room b decorated and furnished 
in Louis XIV style. The Ballroom, 
the Dtning-room. the Smoking-room, 
and bedrooms arc all artistically 
furnished. From the upper floor a 
fine view can be obuin^ of Ihe city, 
the Mir Alam Tank, and the sur¬ 
rounding country. 

Between the Purana Pul and Dudh 
Baoli Gates is a road leading W. out 
of the city, through the Khirki-i- 
Bawahir (a postern) to the Mir Alam 
Tank, a lake 8 m. round. The dam 
is formed of twenty-one arches, con¬ 
vex upstream. It is 1120 yd. long, 
and was built by French engineers. 
It was commenced by Mir Alam. the 
gmt Minister of the Nizam, who led 
his master's forces during the war 
with Tipu Sultan in 1799, the prize- 
moiKy which fell to his share after 
the fall of Seringapalam being used 
for the construction. The embank- 
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mcnl w»s completed in 1811 by hi* 
»on-in-Uiw, Munir-ul-Mulk (1809- 
1832), the father of the lint Sir SaUr 
Janj. At the extreme W. end of the 
lake, on a wooded hill about 80 ft. 
high, ia the Dartah, or ahrine. of Mir 
Mahmud. This ia a beautiful structure 
and well placed, looking down on 
the waters of the lake. It is aym- 
ntetrical. and was once covered with 
blue tiles. 

The Gosha Mahal Hauz. I m. to 
the N. of the city. U now dry and 
used for football matches and 
parades: the palace, completed (1685) 
by Abul Hasan, the last King of 
Golcondn. and once residence of de 
Bussy. is used for public ceremonials; 
it contains some fine old armour. 

To the N. of the broad-gauge 
railway station are the NampalH 
Public Gardens, covering an extensive 
area, and surrounded by a high wall 
castellated with two lofty gateways. 
In addition to rare plants the Gardens 
contain an Archaeological Museum 
(1931) with prehistoric objccu from 
Paithan and Celadon ware, a n*cn- 
agerie and an Industrial Exhibition. 
The Toan Halt commemorates the 
fortieth birthday (1906) of the late 
Nizam. 

Outside the gardens to the N. is a 
picturesque Black Rock- the Naubai 
Pahar or “Drum Rock“—so called 
because all communications of 
Moghul Emperors to subadars were 
proclaimed from this rock to the 
sound of music. N. of the gardens is 
the Saifabad Cantonment of the 
Nizam's regular troops. On the 
Fateh Maldan are a race-coursc and 
a polo-ground. The quarters of the 
Nizam's former African Catalry 
Guards are to the S.W. on the Ool- 
conda Road. 

Excursions from Hvd*rabad 


known as Myseram Tckri. or Mon¬ 
sieur Raymond's Hill. The tomb 
consists of an obelisk of grey stone. 

25 ft. high, with the letters "3. R." 
on each side. In front of the tomb is 
a small fiat-roofed building, sup¬ 
ported on a number of small pillars, 
and open at the sides. He died on 
25th March 1798. 

He had raised, since 1786. I5.0(X) 
good troops, and possessed more 
power than the British Resident. On 
20th October 1798. the whole force 
was disbanded as the result of a 
treaty concluded with the Nizam by 
the British Resident. Col. James 
Achilles Kirkpatrick. The tomb and 
platform are illuminated on the 
anniversary of Raymond's death, and 
a large fair is held. 

(2) COLCONDA. The Fort and 
Tombs lie 5. m. W. of the city. For 
permission to visit the fort application 
should be made in writing to the 
Captain of the Fort (Qilader). The 
road from Hyderabad leaves the city 
by the Purana Pul Cate and crosses 
the Old Bridge. 

Golcondn was the capital of the 
Kulb Shahi kingdom* (1507-1687). 
overthrown by the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb. The Fort * is surrounded by 
a strongly built crenellated stone 
wall or curwin. a little over 3 m. 
in circumference, with eighty-seven 
bastions at the angles, on which 
there are still some of the old Kutb 
Shahi guns- The walls and bastions 
are built of solid blocks of granite, 
many of which weigh considerably 
over a ton. The moat is filled up in 
many places. Of the original eight 
gales, only the Banjara and Fateh, 
the Mecca and Jamali are now in 
use. It was besieged (1650) by Sulun 
Muhammad. eWesl son of Aurang- 
zeb. Viceroy of the Deccan, in 
treacherous concert with the Minister 
Mir Jumla. and was taken by him. as 


(I) The Tomb of M. Raymond , nu,Umpjom included *11 the 
(1755-98) is in Sarur Nagar (Pleasure 
Town). 2 m. from the Oliphani 
Bridge to the E. of the city, and 
stands at the end of a terrace |80 ft. 
long by 85 IT broad, on an eminence Moinuddin. IBia. 
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Emperor in I6S7. after a dcsperaie 
defence of nine months by the last 
King, Abul Hasan. Abdur Razzak 
Khan Lari being the hero of the 
siege. When the Nizam-ul-Mulk look 
possession (1724) he added a new 
wall to the fortifications on the E., 
so as to include a small hill formerly 
situated outside the fort. The large 
sheet of water in front of this portion 
of the fort is styled the Langar Talao. 

Aurangzcb entered in 1647 by the 
Banjara Cate, a massive structure of 
granite, some 50 ft. high, with plat¬ 
forms and chambers on either side 
for the guards, and a pair of high 
leakwood gates studded with iron 
wrought into various fanciful devices 
and huge sharp-pointed iron spikes, 
intended to prevent elephants from 
battering them in. The road passes 
straight through the fort, to the gate 
on the N.W. side. A short distance 
from the gate is a large stone cistern, 
said to have been built by Ibrahim 
Kutb Shah, which is connected with 
a tank tome distance olT by a line of 
underground pipes. The old buildinp 
inside the Fort were used as the 
headquarters of the Golconda 
Brigade. The Nau Mahal, built by 
Nizam Ali, stands in a garden of 
fruit trees. 

Beyond the Nau Mahal there is a 
lofty granite structure, said to have 
been used as a Nakkar Khana (Musk 
Gallery), whkh forms the entrance 
to the first line of the Bala Hissar 
or citadel fortification. A little to the 
right of this is the Jami Maijid. An 
Arabic inscription over the gateway 
states that it was erected by Sultan 
Kuli Kutb Shah (1512-43). 

The Bala Hissar, 350 ft. high, at the 
summit has several tiers of fortitica- 
tions. Inside the gateway, on the left 
tide, are the remains of the Sila-Khana 
(Armoury) and the Zenana palaces. 
Parts of the old water-wheels de¬ 
signed for lifting water from ground 
level to the top of the Armoury are 
still visible. A series of roughly paved 
steps leads to the summit. Half-way 
up is a large well and nearby the 
ruins of the Ambar Khana. or Kmg’s 


Stores. A slab of black basalt, which 
has fallen from its position over the 
entrance, contains a Persian inscrip 
tion to the effect that the Ambar 
Khana was built during the reign of 
Abdullah Kutb Shah (1626-72). The 
N. portion of the ground was at one 
time most thickly populated; the 
ground inside the walls is said to 
have been so valuable that it used to 
sell for one ashrafi (Rs. 20) per square 
yard. The E. and S. portions are 
strewn with ruins. 

Inside the Fateh Gate are two 
French arsenals. Farther on are the 
Qiladar's (Commandant's) House and 
the Mubariz-ud-daula Palace, and 
to the S. of these two large etsclosurcs 
with underground galleries. In front 
of the citadel is a triumphal arch. The 
paved path leads up through various 
gateways to the summit of the citadel, 
on which ate the remains of a lofty 
palace, the two-storeyed Baradari, 
affording a splendid view of all the 
country round; on the roof is a stone 
throne. The upper storey has a spa¬ 
cious hall with side rooms and a large 
courtyard in front. 

'Hie Kings' Tombs. About 600 yd. 
to the N.W. of the fort stand on the 
plain the tombs of the Kutb Shahi 
Kings, reached by turning N. from 
the entrance to the citadel and passing 
a stone tank to the N.W. corner of 
the fort. The tombs were repaired at 
the instance of the first Sir Salar Jang, 
wIko the gardens which had formerly 
existed around some of them were 
replanted and the whole enclosed by 
a substantial stone wall. The tombs 
standing are those of; (I) Sulun 
Kuli Kutb Shah. 1512-43; (2) Jam- 
shoid Kutb Shah, 1543-50; (3) Ibra¬ 
him Kutb Shah. 1S50-S0; (4) Pnocess 
Hayat Bakhsh Begam, daughter of 
(3), 1617; (S) Muhammad KuU Kutb 
Shah. 1580-1612; and (6) Muham¬ 
mad Kutb Shah, 1612-26, with minor 
tombs and mosques. 

The finest tomb is that of Muham¬ 
mad Kuli Kutb Shah, who founded 
the city of Hyderabad and erected 
many publk edifices and Palaces. 
It is 168 ft. high from the basement 
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10 the Turamit of the dome. Beyond 
thi* fa the tomb of Ibrahim Kuli 
Kutb Shah, the fourth King, who 
died in 1580. To the S. of it fa the 
tomb of Sultan Muhammad Amin, 
King Ibrahim’s youngest son. who 
died in 1595. A short disunce from 
here in a N. direction fa the tomb 
of Kutsum Bcgam. and close to it 
Is that of the first of the Kutb Shahi 
Kings, Sulun Kuli Kutb. murden^ 
at the instigation of his son Jamshaid 
in 1543 at the age of ninety. Between 
the walled enclosure and the fort 
walk fa the tomb of Abdulla Kutb 
Shah, who died in 1672, after a reign 
of forty-eight years, enriched with 
very fine carvings and minarets at each 
comer of the platform. 

The Ust of the Kutb Shahi Kings. 
Abul Hasan, ended his days in the 
fortress of Daulaubad. 1704. and 
fa the only one not interred here. 

The general plan of the tombs is a 
dome standing upon a s<)tiare base, 
which it surrounded by an arcade of 
pointed arches. The arcade fa single- 
storeyed in the case of the situllcr 
tomlM; in the larger tombs it fa 
doubled. The prevailing colour is 
white, in some cases picked out with 
green. Each Urge tomb has its mosque 
or musalla (chapel), usually a hall 
or a hall-porch opening eastward, 
with a mihrab to the W., and flanked 
by minarets on cither side. The in¬ 
teriors arc Uid out with intersecting 
arches of great variety. Rights of 
stairs lead to the unbalconied galleries 
above, and down to the graves con¬ 
tained in the arches and alcoved 
basements. The tombs are of bUck 
basalt or greenstone. The shape fa 
oblong and stepped with six or eight 
slabs diminishing above. The top is 
either bombi or flat, and the sides 
bear inscriptions in Satkh and Nasta 
’oM characters (wrongly called Kufic). 
At one time the walls and cupolas 
of the principal tombs were decor¬ 
ated with glazed tiles; fragmenu of 
these can be traced.' 

• For > full dcacripiion. •«€ «b» vlwwal 
H/aori for l»M-27 of .Mr O. 3»»d»tu, 
Uirmor of AtehMolotnr. HyderabwJ Star*. 


The return to Hyderabad may be 
made by the N. road, passing at I m. 
to the N.W. the Baradar! and .Wnr/W 
of Bhagmali (after whom Hyderabad 
was first called Bhagnagar), a favour¬ 
ite mistress of the Kutb Shahi King, 
Muhammad Kuli. On all sides rise 
outcrops of granite, gneiss and low 
hills, which have weathered into the 
most fantastic shapes. The popuUr 
legend fa that the Creator, after 
finishing the construction of the 
world, threw away the surplus material 
here. 

The diamonds of Golconda, which 
have become proverbial, were not 
local products, but Golconda was 
their mart. They arc reputed to have 
come principally from the S.E. 
frontier of the Nizam’s territory 
(p. 378). 

The Osman Sagar (16 m. W.) pro- 
lecu the city from floods, such as 
occurred in 1908, and supplies water. 
The Himayat Sagar (4 m. S. from the 
Osman Sagar) supplements the supply. 
There fa a Urge dairy farm here. An¬ 
other beauty spot in the Nizamabad 
District, nearly 100 m. away, but 
accessible by a good road, is the 
Nizam Sagar. on the Manjra river, 
irrigating Und under sugar cane. 
Near it there fa a large sugar factory. 

On leaving Hyderabad (broad- 
gauge) sution, the train returns to 
Husain Sagar Junction (p. 368) and, 
turning to the E. past the N. edge of 
the Husain Sagar unk, enters 
121 m. from Wadi Junction. Secun¬ 
derabad Junction (R.).* 5| m. N. of 
the Hyderabad Residency. Secun¬ 
derabad is named after the Nizam 
Sikandar Jah (1803-29). It is one of 
the Urgest Cantonmenu in India and 
stands 1830 ft. above sea-Icvel. 
Excellent roads connect Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad and Bolarum. 

The main road from Hyderabad 
to Secunderabad passes along the 
E, edge of the Hsaain Sorer, a fine 
lake about II m. in circumference, 
said to have been constructed by 
Ibrahim Kutb Shah (1550-80). The 
principal feeder fa a channel 36 m. 
long, srhich runs from the Musi river 
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above Hyderabad. The view acrou 
the Husain Sagar Trom this main 
road, which is built on the bund 
(I m. long), is most picturesque. 
At the N. or Secunderabad end of the 
bund is a Boat Club. 

On the S. bank is the Saifabad 
Palace, till recently used as the Mint, 
where the Finance. Public Works 
and other Departments of the State 
are located. This building opens on 
the Saifabad Road by an elaborate 
and imposing iron gateway. S. of 
this is the Fateh Maidan (p. 373). 

Another road, running along the 
W. bank of the Husain Sagar Lake, 
passes through the popular suburb of 
Khairatabad, where most of the 
State oOicials reside, and, leaving the 
Bidar Road just past the palace built 
by the late Nawab Fakhr-ul-mulk on 
a hill, skins the W. bank of the lake, 
rising to a height of over 20 ft. above 
the water. The Observatory, astron¬ 
omical and meteorological, is on the 
W. At the point where the road crosses 
the Hyderabad Wadi line of railway, 
is situated the station of Begampet. 
Passing over two Warren girder 
bridges, the road turns E. and de¬ 
scends nearly to the level of the lake, 
rising again at it approaches Secun¬ 
derabad. The Begampet lines lie to 
the N., and on the S. a block of 
buildings, surrounded by a wall, 
marks the palace of a former Minister, 
Sir Vikar-ul-umara (1893-1901). The 
road then enters the Secunderabad 
Cantonment, which comprises the 
areas of Chilkalguda, ^wenpalli, 
Begampet, Tnmalgiri, North Trimal- 
gin and Bolorum. To the E. of the 
junction station it Lallaguda, the 
railway colony. 

The Brigade Parade-groutid at 
Secunderabad it used almost entirely 
for ceremonial purposes. There are 
several Hnc buil^ngs in the Canton¬ 
ment, including the King Edward VII 
Memorial Hospital (with 225 beds): 
the United Service Oub stands out 
as a landmark for mikt around. The 
two hotels arc on the Maidan. close 
to the railway station. 

At Trlmali^i (Trimulgherry). 3 m. 


N.E. of Secunderabad, is an en¬ 
trenched camp surrounded b> a 
stoisc ditch. The solitary Prison. 
which stands due W. of the S.W. 
bastion of the entrenchmcni, 
popularly called Windsor Castle, 
from its high tower and castellated 
look. The Station Hospital is due S. 
of the S.E. bastion. Several targe 
base hospiuls were erected in thn 
vicinity during the lost war. 

Bolanim.bm. N. of Secunderabad, 
and now incorporated with it, «a> 
formerly the principal Canlonmenl 
of the Hyderabad Contingent Force, 
which was absorbed in 1903 into the 
Indian Army. Here also is the former 
country abode of the British Resident, 
now occupied by the representative of 
the Government of India. There is a 
frequent bus service. 

From Secunderabad a metre-gauge 
line runs to Aurangabad and Man- 
mad (Route 4). Bolarum is a station 
on this line. Another metre-gauge 
line runs S. and connects with the 
Southern RIy. at Kurnool (Route 27, 
p. 395); there is a direct train service 
between Secunderabad and Bangalore 
by this line, which passes through 
Hyderabad station. 

From Secunderabad the line to 
Bezwada runs E. 

149 m. from Wadi Junction is 
Bhangir (Bhongir) (R.). celebrated 
for its pottery, (^historic remaim 
have been found at the foot of a 
fortified rock, on which arc the ruins 
of a palace. 

153 m. At Raigir there are pre¬ 
historic cairns. 

202 m. Kazipct Junction (R.) for 
the railway to Chanda (p. 109). 4 m. 
from this station is Hanamkooda. with 
a remarkable temple (e. 1163). Never 
finished and ruined by an earthquake, 
it is still a fine specimen of the Oialu- 
kyan style. In front of the trinpsidal 
temple was a splendid Hall of 
Columiu: both of these are placed 
on high basements, and both contain 
numbers of elaborately decorated 
pillars of very hard dark stone, with 
pierced screens between those in the 
outer rows. It is dcdicalcd to Rudra, 
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G(xl of Thunder, with an inscription 
of Pratnpa Rudni of Warangal. 

A road to Chanda runs 16 m. past 
the Jail (worth a visit for its carpet- 
weaving) to W arancal (below). There 
is a motor-bus service. The station- 
master at Kazipet, if advised in 
advance, will arrange for a cor; pro¬ 
visions muM be taken. 

At Palampel. on the shores of 
Ramappa Lake. 40 m. N.E. of Han- 
amkonda. are some temples which 
have been described ‘ as "the brightest 
tiirs in the galaxy of mediaeval 
Oeccan temples." The road is suitable 
for motors. There is a P.W.D. bun¬ 
galow (permit from Divisional En¬ 
gineer. Warangal) at Mulag (motor- 
bus service. 33 m. from Kazipet). 
12 m. from Ramappa, a noted centre 
for big game. 

B.G. Unr from KarJptI to Belharshah 

A broad-gauge line of railway, 
crossing the Godavari river at 63 m. 
by a bridge 3820 0. long (1927), the 
Painganga, and the Wardha river at 
142 m., runs from Kazipet to (146 m.) 
Balharshah (p. 110), where it con- 
necu with the Central Ry. line to 
Chanda and Nagpur. The Grand 
Trunk Express runs daily between 
Madras (p. 414) and Cklhi. This 
route is 200 m. shorter than the 
former route rla Manmad. 

8 m. Hasanparthi Road has a 
temple of Venkateshwar Swami. A 
religious fair is held annually. Iron 
ore is found in the vicinity and small 
quantities of iron and steel which are 
manufactured here arc employed for 
agricultural implements. 

23 m. JumekoorMa. In the centre of 
a village is a pillar bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion in Ooriya which has not been 
deciphered. At Ellondosoonta. 2i m. 
E.. there is a temple dedicated to 
Rama, where an annual fair is held. 

47 m. Prdapalll (D.B.). A Jagir. 
There is a motor-bus service (S) from 

‘ Thf Trmttn «/ Poiamprt, by G. Yai- 
dsni. Dir. of Arducoloey. Hydermbod 
Siuo (No. e, Mmairt, Artk. iorrvy af 
Jadia, Calcurta, lOK). 


Pedapalli station to Karimnagar, 
(47 m.) noted for iu silver filigree 
work. During solar and lunar eclipses 
pilgrims visit the bathing-ghats of the 
Godavari river, which is 6 m. distant. 
There is a quarry in Ramayana where 
good stone is available. 

79 m. Belampalll. A coalfield has 
been opened in the vicinity of this 
station. 

94 m. Asifabad Road. 12 m. from 
the town of Asifabad (D.B.). There 
is a famous Hindu temple nearby 
with a frieze containing some sex 
symbolism. 

114 m. .Sirpur. The first Gond Kin^ 
Bhima Ballal Singh, made Sirpur his 
capital about 1240. In the reign of 
the seventh Cond King. Dirken 
Singh, Sirpur flourished as a great 
literary centre. 

140 m. Manirkgarb. The ancient 
fortress of Manickgarh was a prin¬ 
cipal fortress of the Good Kings. 

Mala Uoe 

208 m. Warangal station (D.B.K.). 
i m. from the station, visible thence 
only as a long line of earthworks, 
stands the noted Hindu fort city of 
Warangal (Orakkal, "soliury rock"). 
It was the aivcienl capital of the 
Kakatiya. or Ganpati. dynasty, which 
was attacked by Malik Kafur in 1309 
and captured by Muhammad Tughlaq 
in 1323, from Pratapa Rudradeva II. 
the last Raja. Bukka Raya of Vija- 
yanagar retook it. The Bahmani 
King. Ahmad Wali I. conquered it 
in 1424. 

In the fort four Kirthi Stambhas 
were apparently openings to n square, 
and (like the Sanchi gateways) repro¬ 
duce wooden forms, the side struts 
being specially remarkable. There is 
also a small half-ruined temple with 
some capital figures of bulls in front 
of it. The fine hall and other buildings 
belong to the Muslim period. 

The line to Bezwada turns sharply 
S.E. to 

216 m. Chinupali. 26 m. E. on the 
dam of the Pakhal Tank is a pillar. 

261 m. Domakal Junction station 
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(R.). Sec of Ihc fint Indian Anglican 
Bithop Azariah. who died in 1946. 
The Cathedral waa built by Indian 
Cbriatiani in their own style. 

Branch to SingarenI Collltrles (16 m). 

From (10 m.) Karepalli Junction, 
on the Singareni brao^ a line runs 
(30 m.) to BhadraduiUm Road, which 
is the station for the famous Temple 
of Bhadrachalam (D.B.), 20 m. Public 
motor-bus service to Borgham Pahar, 
on the S. bank of the Godavari, where 
the river is crossed; the ferry-boats 
land visitors within a few yards of the 
temple. Rama is said to have crossed 
the Godavari near this spot on his 
journey to Lanka (Ceylon) in search 
of his wife, Sita; and his house is 
shown to Hindus. The wealth of the 
temple, which is surrouiKled by 
twenty-four smaller shrines, b very 
great. 


Main Lint 

273 m. Khammameth (D.B.): fort 
accessible by motor-bus from Hyder¬ 
abad. 

303 m. Madhra. In this taluk, 
formerly the S. taluk of Warangal. 
the Koh-i-Nur diamond was found 
(1623) near KoUur, on a hillside near 
the Krishna river. At Partial the 
Regent diamond was found, bought 
by Thomas Pitt, President of Madras 
(1701) and sold to the Due d’Orldans, 
Regent of France, for a great sum. 
It was cut from 410 carats to 
137 carats. 

313 m. Yerupalalyam. U the last 
station in Hyderabad. 

328 m. Koodapalli station. Ruins 
of a once celebrated fortress, built 
in 1360. It was taken by the Bahmoni 
king. Humayun the Cruel, in 1438, 
and changed hands several times. 
The old palace of the Kutb Shahi 
kings stands on an elevation above 
the valley; part of it has been adapted 
as a R.H. It was taken by the Emperor 
Aurangnb in 1687, and by the British 
under General Oillaud. in 1766. 
Panthers abound in the neighbouring 


hiUs. Kondapalli b noted for its 
manufacture of wooden toy models 
of bungalows, with furniture and 
crockery complete. 

338 m. Bezwada, or Kbuu, 
station (R., D.B.) (see p. 338), on 
the main line between Madras and 
Calcutta (Route 22). 
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HOTCI JUNCTION lo BIJAPUR. 
Cares and Temples of BadamI, 
and Cadas Junction. 


292 m. from Bombay, on the 
Centra! Ry. main line from Bombay 
lo Madras (Route 23), and 10 m. 
S.E. of Sholapur Junction (p. 350) is 

flolgi (Hudgi) Junction (R.). A 
metre-gauge line runs S. (174 m.) lo 
Oadag. where it connects with the 
line from Hubli to Guntaka! Junction 
(Route 27). 

At 16 m. the Bhima river is crossed. 
From Minchnal (47 m.) the domes and 
minarets of Bijapur are plainly teen 
to the S. 

58 m. BIJAPUR sUlion. other¬ 
wise yijayapura, "City of Victory*' 
(R.. D.B.). The railway sMtion b E. 
of the city and close to the Col 
Gumbaz. the great tomb of Muham¬ 
mad Adil Shah. 

Yusaf Khan, the first King of 
Bijapur on the decay of the Bahnuni 
dynasty, was a son of Amurath II, 
of Anatolia, and a Turk of pure blood, 
whose mother was forced to send him 
from Constantinople to Alexandria 
as an infant. He reached India (1459). 
was purchased for the bodyguard at 
Bidar (p. 367) by Mahmud Gawan, 
became governor of Bijapur. and in 
1489 was enabled to proclaim inde¬ 
pendence and to found the Adil 
Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. The follow¬ 
ing is the order of their accession:— 


Yuuf Khsn. 
liinaU 
MsUu 
Ibrstum I 
Ali I 

Ibrahim II 
Muiummail 
Ali II 
Silmndar 


Adil Shah 


" lUO to 


a.D. 

u»u 

latu 

)U4 

l&3i 

1&&7 

IWO 

i«sa 

lOMl 

laM 


in which year the cily was taken by 
Aurangzeb. 


A great architectural outburst 
followed on the capture and spoil of 
Vijayanagar (p. 391) after the Battle 
of Talikola in 1565. The kingdom 
extended to the west coast, including 
Goa. 

The Kaladgi DntricI was re-named 
Bijapur in 1883. when the British 
Government re-occupied the old 
capital as administrative headquarters. 
A number of the buildings at Bijapur 
have been taken into official use. 
thereby saving them from destruction. 

Torwch, or Nauraspur, about 1610 
was a great suburb: but by 1686 it 
was depopulated. Thu suburb, then, 
whose walls extended 3 m. from the 
W. gate of the fort, and probably 
other suburbs, must have been in¬ 
cluded in the 30 m. circuit which 
tradition ascribes lo Bijapur. What is 
called the cily now is the fort only, 
of which Grant Duff says it was 6 m. 
in circumference. Within the circuit 
is the citadel, with walls extending 
1650 ft. from N. to S. and 1900 ft. 
from W. lo E. The buildings give 
proof of the former riches and magni- 
licence of this old capital. Two days 
will not be loo much lo devote lo 
the principal buildings alone. 

The Gates of the fort or dty 
are; — 

The Fateh Gale, in the centre of 
the S. waU of the city, by which 
Aurangzeb is said lo have entered. 
The Shahpur Gale, on the N.W. 
The doors are furnished with long 
iron spikes on the outside, to protect 
them from being battered in by ele¬ 
phants. This was a common device 
in India. W. of the city, is the 
Zohrapur - Jorapur Gate; and 600 ft. 
to the S. of that is the Makka Gate, 
with representations on either side 
of lions trampling on an elephant. 
This gate is closed and converted 
into a school. A minor road a few 
hundred yards farther N., servw iu 
purpose. Almost opposite to it. on 
the E. side of the city, is the Alipur 
Gate, or High Gate, wrongly called 
in maps and elsewhere the Allahpur 
Gate. N. of it is the Padshahpur 
Gale, near the railway station. In 
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(ho centre of (be N. wbII it the 
Bahiiuni Gate. 

The Mausoltum of Muhammad 
Adit Shah, teveoth King (1626-1636), 
it called Gol Gumboz, or **Round 
Dome” (1).* It it built on a platform 
600 ft tquare and 2 0. high. In front 
it a great gateway. 94 f). by 88 0., 
with a Nakkar Khana (music gallery), 
now a museum (1912), in which there 


arc three inscriptions—“Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad, inhabitant of Paradise"; 
“Muhammad whose end was com¬ 
mendable”: "Muhammad became t 
particle of heaven (lit. House of Salva¬ 
tion), 1067,” The derived date, thus 
three times repeated, is 1639. 

The surface for the most port U 
covered with plaster. Three facades 
have a wide, lofty arch in the centre. 




Section of Domet, juni Matiid. 


are some of the famous Bijapur 
carpets. 

The tomb is square, with tides of 
196 ft. (exterior), and at each comer 
it a tower, seven storeys high. In the 
centre it the great dome. 124 (1. in 
diameter, while that of S4 Peter's at 
Rome it 139 A., and (hat of St Paul's 
in London 108 A. Over the entrance 

' The munben refer to the corre sp ond, 
ina numbers on lb* plan of Bijapur 


pierced with small windows and a 
blind one on either side, and above 
each it a comice of grey basalt 
and a row of small arches supporting 
a second line of plain work, sur¬ 
mounted by a balustrade 6 A. high. 

The comer towers ore entered from 
winding staircases in the walls of the 
main building, and terminate in 
cupolas. Each storey has seven small 
arched wmdows opening into the 
court below. From the eighth storey 
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there b an entrance lo • broad 
gallery inikle the dome, which b so 
wide that a carriafc might pa.u round 
It. Here there b a most remarkable 
echo: a soft whbper at one point 
of the gallery can be heard moat 
distinctly at the opposite point. 

The great hall, over which the dome 
tt raised, b the largest domed spatx 
in the world. The internal area b 
I8.22J «i. ft., while that of the Pan- 
th^ at Rome b only 15,833. “At 
the height of 57 ft. from the floor- 
line.” says Fergusson (/fist, of hut. 
Arch., 2, 274), "the hall begins lo 
contract by a series of pendentives as 
ingenious as they arc beautiful,' lo 
a circular opening 97 ft. in diameter. 
On the platform of these pendentives, 
at a height of 109 ft. 6 in., the dome 
b erected, 124 ft. 5 in. in diameter, 
thus leaving a gallery more than 12 ft. 
wide all round the interior. Internally 
the dome b 178 ft. above the floor, 
and externally 198 ft. from the outside 
platform; its thickness at the spring¬ 
ing b about 10 ft., and at the crown 
9 ft.” From the gilkry outside a view 
shows, on the E., ‘Allpur; on the W. 
are seen the Ibrahim Rauea, the 
Upari Burj, the Sherza Burj, or Lion 
Bastion; to the N.W. b the unfinished 
tomb of Ali Adil Shah II; about I m. 
towards the N. the ruins of the villages 
of the masons and painters employed 
on the Got Gumbu: and on the S.W. 
it the dome of the Jami Masjid. 

A small annexe to the mausoleum 
on the N. was built by Sultan Muham¬ 
mad as a tomb, it b supposed, for 
hit mother, Zohra Sahiba. from whom 
one of the suburbs wnt called Zohra- 
pur, now called iorapur. It was never 
llnbhcd or occupied. 

' "The moot ingtnkioa and novel part of 
the amtTuctkra b tha mode in which its 
latent and outward thrust b couBlencttd. 
Thb wsa acoompUshed by forminc the 
pendentives so thst they iml only cut off 
the angln, but thst, ss shown in the ^an. 
their archa intctsect one another and form 
a very cantidatsblc mass of masonry 
perfectly ttobb in itself: and. by iu weight 
acting uisrsrds, counteracting any thrust 
that can nosaibty be brought to bear upon 
it by the pressure of the dome. — 
Fergusson. fed Arch.. 8, X74. 


Below the dome b the cenotaph 
of Sultan Muhammad in the centre. 
On the E. side are the graves of his 
youngest wife aitd of the ton of Ali 
Adil Shah 11; on the W. are those 
of hit favourite Hindu mistress, a 
dancing-girl Rambha. hit daughter, 
and his eldest wife, mentioned by 
Bernier. 

On the edge of the platform W. 
b the mosque attached lo the mau¬ 
soleum. a building of no mean size 
and of considerable beauty of design, 
but quite eclipsed by the size of tbe 
Col Cumbaz. 

Tbe road lo the dak bungalow 
(over a mile) passes tbe Mahal of 
Khawos Khan and Mosque of 
Mustafa Khan, a lofty building with 
a facade of three archn and a central 
dome supported on pendentives. 
Behind the mosque W. are the ruins 
of the Khan’s Palace. Mustafa Khan 
Ardbtani was a dbtinguithed noble¬ 
man at the court of Ali Adil Shah I. 
and was murdered in 1581 by K ishwar 
Khan, who usurped the regency in 
the time of Ibrahim Add Shah II. 

The Jami MasiM, nearly t m. S.W. 
of the Gol Cumbaz. b entered by a 
gateway on the E. side. The arcades 
on the N. and S. sides are 31 ft. 
broad. In the centre of tbe quadrangle 
b the hau: or tank for ablutions, now 
dry. 

It was commenced by Ali Adil 
Shah I (1557-79). and. though con¬ 
tinued by hb successors, was not 
llnishcd by 1686. The mosque proper 
has a facade of nine bays, and b live 
bays in depth. Each square has a 
domed roof, beautiful, but flat and 
invisible externally. The centre, a 
space 70 ft. square, corresponding to 
twelve of ih^ squares, b roofed 
over by the great dome, which b 
57 ft. in diameter. It is supported 
on pendentives in the same manner 
os the Gol Gumbaz. Tbe pavement 
below the dome b of chunam, divided 
by black lines into numerous squares 
called musallalu, or compaitments 
for persons to pray on, imitating tbe 
mutollalt, or prayer-carpet, whkb the 
failhftil carry with them to tbe 
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mosquci. ThcK were made by order 
of Aurangzeb when he carried away 
the velvet carpets, the large golden 
chain and other valuable*. 

The mihrab. which marks the 
place on the W. to which the peopk 
turn in prayer, is gilded and orna¬ 
mented with much Arabic writing. 
There is also a Persian guatrain. The 
derived dale is 1636. 

The Mlbtari .Mahal (2) is the name 
given to the entrance gateway to the 
Mihtari .Mosque which stands be¬ 
tween the Jami Masjid and the citadel, 
on the S. of the road. It b a small but 
elegant structure, three storeys high, 
whth minarets at the comers and 
ornamental carving in soft stone 
about its balconied and projecting 
windows. Fergusson says 12. 278) of 
this structure: "One of the most 
remarkable edifices is a little gateway, 
known os the Mihtari Mahal. It is in 
the Hindu-Saracenic style, every 
part and every detail covered with 
ornament, but always equally appro¬ 
priate and elegant." 

The Palace of the Asir-i-Shorif (3), 
“illustrious relics.'' which are hairs 
of the Prophet’s beard, is a large 
building of brkk and lime, standing 
outside the moat of the inner citadel 
and the centre of its E. rampart. The 
E. side is entirely open from the 
ground to the ceiling, which is sup¬ 
ported by four massive teak pillars. 
60 ft. high. This forms a deep portico 
36 ft. broad, and looks upon a tank 
250 fl. square. The ceiling is panelled 
in wood and has been very hand¬ 
somely painted. The whole of the W. 
tide is occupied by rooms in two 
storeys. A flight of stairs ascends to 
a hall 81 ft. long and 27 A. broad, 
where some of the old carpets and 
brocades of the Palace are shown 
under glass. Opening right from this 
hall it an upper veranda or ante¬ 
chamber whi^ looks down into the 
portico falready described) below. 
Its ceilings and walls have been 
gilded; the doors are inlaid with 
ivory, and in the palmy days of 
Btiapur the effect must have been 
very striking. The Askr-i-Sharif 


formerly communicated with the 
citadel (W.) by a bridge. Originally 
built as a court of justice by Muham¬ 
mad Shah about 1646, it swxecdcd lo 
the honour of holding the preciouv 
relics of the Prophet after a similar 
building within the citadel had been 
burned down. 

The ArfclUa or Citadel 

The only gateway that remains is 
at the extreme S.. facing E.; here ihe 
walls are full of ancient pillars and 
sculptured stones, taken from Jain 
temples, and others were utilised in 
the two "old nsosques" within the 
citadel. 

The Old Mosque 14). just N.W. of 
the gate, is a convened Jain temple. 
The central mandapam. or hall, two 
storeys high, serves as the porch. The 
inner doorway, with perforated 
screens, is Mu^im, but the mosque 
proper is made up of Hindu or Jain 
pillars of various patterns and heights. 
At the N. side, near the centre ro». 
is a carved black pillar, and to the 
N.E. of it an ancient Kanaresc in¬ 
scription. On several of the pillars 
around are inscriptions, tome m 
Sansknt and some in Kanaresc. One 
bears the date 1 320. 

The Anand Mahal (S). or "Palace 
of Delight,'' where the ladies of the 
seraglio lived, is in the centre of the 
dtadel. It was built by Ibrahim II m 
1589. and intended partly for his own 
use, but the facade was never finished 
It contains a very fine hall, and n 
used at an official resideiKe. 

The fiagan Mahal (6), or (sky) 
"Heavenly Palace.” supposed to 
have been built by Ali Adil Shah 
I. is on the W. of the citadel close to 
the moat, and facet N. It has three 
magnificent arches. The span of the 
central one is 61 A., and that of each 
of the side arches 18 A. The height 
of all three m the tame—about 50 ft. 
It was used as a darbar hall, and on 
the roof was a gallery, from which the 
ladies looked down on to the open 
space in front. It is said that here the 
Emperor Aurangzeb received the sub- 
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miuion of the King and the nobles 
on the rail of Bijapur, 

An old gateway of the Palace to the 
S.E. of the Gagan Mahal has been 
converted into a Churth <7|. In plan 
It it a square; it is decorated with 
c.tquisite relief patterns in flat plaster 
work. The beautifully wrought-iron 
screen was found in the Chini MahaL 

About ISO yd. to the N.E. of the 
Gapn Mahal is another old mosque 
(8). built with the stones of a Jain 
temple. It has ten rows of pillars 
seven deep. 

E- of this is the Adalat Mahal, with 
a small mosque on the N. side, and 
an extremely pretty pavilion or 
pleasure house E. of it, on a comer 
of the citadel wall. A little to the N. 
of this is yakut Dahuh's Tomb and 
Mosqur. The tomb is square, with 
Slone lattice-work screens. He decor¬ 
ated the mihrab of the Jami Masjid. 

On the extreme W. of the citadel 
IS the Sat-Man/ili <9». or “Seven 
Storeys,” Rambha's pleasure Palace 
from the top of which the whole city 
could be overlooked. Of this only 
five storeys now remain. A peculiarity 
of the building is the number of 
water-pipes and cisterns round about 
it. It farmed the N.E. comer of a 
vast structure wrongly called the 
Granary (10), at the S. end of which 
is a Urge building, which was the 
public PaUce of the Suluns where 
their public audiences were held. 

This PaUcc is called the Chini 
.Vlahai (II). from the quantity of 
broken china found there, and 
possesses a flne hall 128 R. long. 

In front of the Sat-Manrili (9), in 
the centre of the road, stands a 
beautifully ornamented little pavilion 
known as Jal Mandir (I2|. signifying 
that jets of water pUyed in it. From 
this the moat of the citadel is crossed 
by a causeway 140 R. long. At the 
far end is the Nalika Jahon or Jhanjiri 
•Mosque, one of the most effective 
buildings in Bijapur. 

N.E. of the pteway and the Old 
Mosque is the .Mokka Masjid (13). 
a minUture mosque of beautiRil pro¬ 
portions and great simplicity of design 
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The massive minarets at the comers 
of the high walls which surround it 
in all probability belonpd to an 
earlier building. The fapde of the 
mosque proper has five boys of arches 
about 8 R. high, is two bays deep, 
and is surmounted by a dome. 

Immediately to the W. is a hup 
walled space, known as the Hithi- 
khana (18) (elephant suble). and 
adjoining it S. is a tower which was 
probably used for the storap of 
grain. Oose by on the E. wall of the 
citadel is the picturesquely situated 
high-standing Oiinch Diddi Mosque. 

The unfinished Tomb of All Adil 
.Shah II lies W. of the dak bunplow. 
It is a noble ruin, a square with seven 
lorp Gothic-looking arches on each 
side, constructed on a terrace 15 R. 
high and 215 R. square. The death 
of the Sultan (1659) prevented its 
completion. The cenotaph is in the 
centre enclosure, which is 78 R. 
square, and should have been crowned 
by a dome. 

Close to this tomb on the S.W. is 
the pretty Bukhara MasjM, and luil 
N. of this is the beautiful mosque 
and tomb of Mir« Sandal. To the 
W. apin, half-way to the Haidar 
Burj. is the Sikandar Ranu, the plain 
grave of the last Sultan (1659-86). 

.Soatb-Westrm Quarter 

The .\ada Masjid IIM)8) stands on 
the E. side of the road, which runs 
S. from the citadel. It is a two- 
storeyed building, the lower part 
forming a hall, and the upper part 
the mosque proper and its small 
court. The facade has three bays; it 
is surmounted by a fluted dome and 
four small minarets, and the masonry 
and workmanship ore finer than those 
of any other building in Bijapur. 

On the landa Kasab bastion. W. 
of the Fateh Gate and near the rtMd 
from the Andu Masjid leading 
through the S. wall, is a flne cannon 
measuring 21 R. 7 in. long, with a 
diameter at the breech of 4 R. 4 in., 
and at the muzzle of 4 R. 5 in., which 
must weigh nearly 50 tons. A road 
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W. from Andu Maijid tead« lo the 
tomb of ihe Bcgam Sahiba, a wife 
of the Emperor Aurangzcb. who died 
of plague, and to the Nau Bagh. 
Another road to the W. from 300 yd. 
S. of the Andu Mosque leads to the 
Jami Masjid of Ibrahim I, and to the 
traditional tomb of Ali I, a simple 
building with an arcade all round. In 
front, on a high platform, is a fine 
tombstone of dark green stone. 

The old execution tree (14), an 
Adamsonia or "Corah Imli” is passed 
on the way from the citadel to the 
“Two Sisters,’* in the compound of 
the Judge’s bungalow. Near the 
Makka Gate two domed tombs very 
much alike are known as the Jor 
Gumbaz and to Europeans as the 
“Two Sisters” (13). The octagonal 
one contains the remains of Khan 
Muhammad, assassinated at the insti¬ 
gation of Sultan Muhammad for his 
treacherous dealings with Aurangzcb. 
and of his ton Khaumt Khan. Wozir 
to Sikandar. The dome it nearly 
complete, and springs from a band 
of lozenge-shaped leaves. The space 
within forms a beautiful room. The 
square building is Ihe mausoleum of 
Abdul Razzah, the religious tutor of 
Khawas Khan. It is a large building, 
now much decayed. Near it (S.) is the 
Tomb, with its unfinished brick dome, 
of Klshwar Khan, whose father, Asad 
Khan, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Portuguese writers. He founded the 
fort of Dharur in the time of Ali 
Adil Shah I, and was taken and put 
to death by one of the Nizam Shahi 
Kings. 

Westera Quarter 

The Ta| Banri, named after Taj 
Sultana, principal wife of Ibrahim II, 
is inside the Makka Gale. The E. 
wing of the facade of the tank is 
partly ruined. Two flights of steps 
lead down to the water beneath an 
arch of 34 (t. span and about the 
same height, flanked by two ocugonal 
towers. The unk at the water’s edge 
is 231 (t. square. The water comes 
partly from sprinp and partly from 


drainage, and is 30 ft. deep in the 
dry weather. 

Outside the W. wall of the city, 
400 yd. from the Makka Gale, is the 
Ibrahim Rauza (also called Rorai, 
a group of buildings which includc^ 
the tombs of Ibrahim II, Taj Sultans, 
and four other members of his family. 
It is said to have been erected by a 
Persian architect. It b enclosed by a 
strong wall with a lofty gateway. The 
courtyard within was ortoe a garden; 
in the centre on an oblong platform, 
is the tomb, and to the W. of it a 
mosque, with a fountain and rcKr- 
voir between them. The five arches 
which form the E. facade of Ihe 
Mosque are very graceful; above 
them, under the rich cornice, hang 
heavy chains cut out of stone. 

An arcade of seven arches formi 
a veranda 15 ft. broad round the 
Tomb, and iu ceiling is exquistltly 
carved with verses of the Koran, 
enclosed in comportments and inter¬ 
spersed with wreaths of flowers. The 
letters were originally gilded, and 
the ground is still a most brilliant 
azure. The border of every compart¬ 
ment b different from that of the 
one adjoining. The windows arc 
formed of latlice-wotk of Arabic 
sentences, cut out of stone slabs, 
with a space between each letter to 
admit the light. This work b admir¬ 
ably executed. Above the double 
arcade outside the building b a 
magnificent cornice with a minaret 
four storeys high at each comer and 
eight smaller ones between them. 
From an inner comice, with four 
minarets on each side, rises the dome. 

In plan the building resembles the 
tombs at Golconda. The principal 
apartment is 40 ft. square, with a 
stone-slab roof, perfectly flat in Ihe 
centre, and supported only by a 
cove projecting 10 ft. from the walls 
on every side and depending on the 
tensile strength of shell lime. “How 
the roof b supported b a mystery 
which can only be understood by 
those who are familiar with the use 
the Indiatu make of masses of con¬ 
crete, and with exceedingly good 
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monar, which seems capable of 
infinite applications. Above this 
apartment is another in the dome as 
ornamental as the one below it, 
though its only object is to obtain 
rstemally the height miuired for 
irchttectnra] effect, and access to its 
interior can only be obtained by a 
dark, narrow staircase in the thick¬ 
ness of the wall.” ' Over the N. door 
is an inscription in Persian extolling 
the budding in very exaggerated terms. 
The last line it a chronogram, which 
gives the date 1036 a-H. — a.d. 1626 
Over the S. door it another inscrip¬ 
tion in praise of the monarch, with 
the date 1633. Over the tame door 
is inscribed: 


(Transtallon) 

Th« work at bcautifytiiB thi* Mauiolrum 
wM completed by Xtslik Ssndoi.* 
Taj-l-Suhaa issued otdtis for th* ctm- 
struction of this Ross, 

At the beauty of which Paradise Hood 

H« expended over 1 k Ukhe of huoi. 

And 900 more. 


The hun being Rs. 3|, the total 
expense was about £50,000. WTien 
Aurangzeb besieged Bijapur in 1686 
he took up hh quarters in the Ibrahim 
Rauza, which received some damage 
from the Bijapur gun, now repaired. 

Goa and Bastions. -The Burj-l- 
Sberza, or "Lion Bastion” (16), so 
called from being ornamented by 
two lions' heads in stone, is 300 yd. 
N. of the Zohrapur Gate. In the W. 
wall on the right-hand side on 
ascending the steps of the bastion 
is an inscription stating that it was 
built in five months, and giving the 
date 1671. On the lop of this bastion 
is a huge cannon, called the Malifc-I- 
.MaMaa, "Lord of the Battle Plain." 
At the sides of the muzzle the lepre- 
lenlation of the mouth of a monster 


' flittory at tniim % 873 

Ferauason abo aayi that Ibrahim com- 
mennd hit lumb “on ao amall a plan. 
116 fi. tq.. that it waa only by oanamant 
that ha could render it wonhy of himaatf, 
hia favourite wtfa, and other memben of 
hit family.” , 

• Tho tomb of tbia peraonage M W. <d 
tha iacoamlctc tomb of Ali AdU Shah II. 
Sm p. SSoT 


swallowing an elepbani is wrought 
in relief. It was cast at Ahmadoagar 
in a belt tneui which takes a very 
high polish. It is 14 ft. long, the dr- 
cumference is about 13 ft. 6 in., and 
the diameter of the bore is 2 ft. 4 in. 
Just above the touch-hole is the 
following inscription : 

The work of Muhammad Bin Htiaatn 
Rumi. 

At the muzzle is the following :— 

'Fhe acrvani of the family of the Pniphet of 
God. Abu't Cihaici Niaam Shah. tIM A.H. 

In tha aOth year of the exalted ramti. 

I0U7 A.H., Shah Alammr, contjuatw of 
infidcla. Kma. Dcfcndar of the Faith, 
Conquerod Bijapur, and fur tha data of hu 

l{a'fiu%ed what juatica required, and 
annexad the terriioiy of the Shaba. 
Succeaa ihowed itaelf, and he looli the 
Milik-i-Maadan. 

About 150 yd. E. of the Shetza 
Burj, and near the heavy Idgab, is a 
strange building, called the Upari 
Bur), or “Upper Bastion,” also called 
the Haidar Burj (17), after a General 
of Ali I and Ibrahim 11. It is a tower 
61 ft. high, oval in plan, with an out¬ 
side suircasc. On the way up will 
be noticed a Persian inscription 
tcoording the building of the lower 
in 1583. On the lop are two guns 
made of longitudinM bars held to¬ 
gether with iron bands. The larger, 
called the Lamcharri, “far flier,” is 
30 ft. 8 in. long, and has a diameter 
of 2 ft. 5 in. at the muzzle and 3 ft. 
at the breech; the bore is 12 in. in 
diameter. The other gun is 19 ft. 10 in. 
long, with I ft. diameter at the muzzle 
and I ft. 6 in. in diameter at breech. 


Nonb-WesScni Quarter 

The Chiiid Bauri- named after 
Chind Bibi.ccntral flgureof Meadowx 
Taylor’s "A Noble Queen." was 
built in 1579, on the model of the 
Taj Bauri, and also has a fine arch 
over the steps leading down to it. 
The gaol. N.W., the way to which 
passes between lines of mausolea, 
big and small, is located in an old 
musafarkhana or earavanicrai of 
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remarkable proponioiw. Close to it. 
the Amin Dargah, of coniidcrabk 
importance, has a collection of oW 
pictures, 

1) m. to the S.W. of the Shahapur 
suburb, situated to the N.W. of the 
city, is the Palace of Afzal Khan 
(p. 358). Adjoining is a mosque of 
two storeys, and on a platform to the 
S.W. are eleven rows of tombs of 
women, which have given rise to the 
tale that they were the wives of Afzal 
Khan put to death by him. 

Waterworks.—BIjapur was sup¬ 
plied with abundant water by under¬ 
ground ducts. One source of supply 
was a spring beyond the suburb of 
Torweh. 5 m. W. of the citadel; 
another was the Bcgam Tank. 3 m. 
to the S. Along the line of the water 
supply occur towers for the purpose 
of relieving the pressure in the pipes. 
Traces of innumerable baths and 
cisterns are found in every diction. 
The water from the reservoirs, for 
instance, m the ruined Palace of 
Mustafa Khan, ran into a tank, 
from which it brimmed over into 
narrow stone channels which passed 
in circuitous courses through the 
gardens, running over uneven sur¬ 
faces to give it a sparkling and rip¬ 
pling effect. 

The modem waterworks are at 
Bhutiuil. about 41 m. N.W. 

From Bijapur the line continues 
and at 98 m. crosses the Kistna 
river by a bridge 3392 ft. long. 

IIS m. Bagalkot. Some 25 m. E. 
at a bend of the river, near the 
village of Tondihal. not easily acces¬ 
sible, was fought the famous Battle 
of Tahkou on 23rd January 1565. 
which caused the downfall of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom (p. 391). The 
stnall town of Talikota lies 30 m. N. 
of the held of battle. 

By arranging for a car (high clear¬ 
ance) to meet the early train from 
Bijapur at Bagalkot. Katgeri (123 m.) 
or Badami. Aikoli. Patudakal and 
Badami can be seen, and the evening 
train (or car) taken on to Gadag. 
Structural temples show development 
of the Dravidian style, and the early 


(Thalukyan (Indo-Aryan) style, while 
the caves (Hindu) are earlier than tlie 
Brahman caves at Ellora. Electric 
torches are necessary.' 

131 m. Badami sUtion. A District 
Bungalow near the station is usually 
available for tourists, on previous 
application to the Collemor of 
Bijapur. 

Water for the D.B. has to be 
brought from the station 400 yd. 
away. Food »i«o takes time to obtain 
from the station. It is advisable 
therefore to make arrangements for 
these items immediately on arrival in 
Badami. 

Badami (Vatapipura) was once 
the capiul of the Chalukyan Pula- 



TUid Cave, from a pisn by Dr nurcto. 


kesin I (a.d. 550-566). Narsinhavar- 
man. a Pahlava, took it in 640 from 
Pulakcsin II (609-40) and destroyed 
it. Vengi became the capital until 
Vikramaditya I came back in 653. 
The Rashtrakutas occupied it in 753. 

The fort of Badami is to the N.E. 
of the town. 3 m. E. from the railway 
station, and on the heights above 
are some picturesque temples. One 
(Dravidian) resembles the Dhar- 
maraja Rath at Mahabalipuram 
Ip. 428), another the Orissan style. 
To the S. if another rocky, fort- 
crowned hill, in the face of which 
arc four cave temples. The two hills 
(about 400 ft. high) approach so 

* A good jesenpoon of ih# Caves is 
given in live Bnt Krlufi of BmUmt. by 
R. D. Bsn<tt)c«, publisbed by lbs Archseo- 
logical Society ol India. 
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dote to each other a* to leave only 
a forge, into which the town extends. 
E. of this is a Ane tank. 

Sir Thomas Munro took Badami 
from the Mahrattas (1818) and the 
Tort appears in his coat of arms as 
a Baronet. 

Three of the Cate Temples are 
Brahmanical. and date from a.o. 
SSO to A.D. 580; the fourth is Jain, 
and probably dales from a.d. 650. 
The First Care, excavated about 
50 ft. up in the face of the rock, is 
consecrated to Siva. The pillars are 
slightly carved in relief to about half¬ 
way from the top. The veranda rests 
on a plinth, along the front of which 
are Ganas (dwarf attendants of Siva) 
In all sorts of attitudes. On the left 
of the veranda it a dwarpal with a 
Nandi over him. Opposite this dwar- 
pol b a Agure of Siva, 5 ft. higli. 
with eighteen arms, dancing the 
undava.' Behind the veranda is a 
chapel, and beyond an antechamber 
in which, on the left, is Vishnu, or 
Harihara. with four hands, holding 
the usual symbols, and on the right 
the Arddhanariswor, or combined 
male and female Agure. attended by 
a Nandi bull and the skeleton Bringi. 
A Agure of Mabesheshwari. or Durga. 
destroying the buffalo-demon Ma- 
besheshwar is on the back wall, on 
the right wall Ganpati, and on the 
left Skanda. Between the antechamber 
and the hall are two pillars only. The 
hall has eight columns of the Elc- 
phania type, and measures 42 ft. by 
24i ft. liie ceiling and that of the 
antechamber arc divided into com¬ 
partments by carved beams. In the 
centre compartment of the hall roof 
is a relief of the Great Snake's bead. 
At the back of the hall is a small 
chapel with a lingam. The Second 
Care Temple is rather higher. At the 
ends of the forecourt in front of it 
are two dwarpols with a female 
attendant. Four square columns, 
Anely carved, separate the platform 
from the veranda, on the left of 
which is the Vohara AvaUr. or Vishnu 
in the form of a boar, and on the 
* 8m dmenpUam on pp. gl-SS. 


right the Dwarf AvaUr of Vishnu, 
dilated to an immense size, putting 
one foot on the earth and lifting the 
other over the heavens. On the ccihng 
in front of thb b Vbhnu with four 
arms, riding on Garuda, and in the 
central square of the ceiling is a 
lotus with sixteen Ashes round it. On 
the top of the wall in a frieze are the 
Agures of Vishnu as KrUhna. The 
roof of the inner chamber, 33 ft. by 
23} ft. b supported by eight pillars, 
and the corbels are lions, hum.iii 
flgures, vampires, elephants, etc. The 
adytum has only a square ChuM- 
raitga, or altar. A sloping ascent and 
more Aights of steps lead up to a 
platform, and to a doorway; on the 
right of it b an inscription in old 
Kanarese (a.d. 786), a charter from 
Sita Mahadevi, wife of Dhru>.i 
Rashtrakuta (775-815). At the top 
of yet another AighI of steps is the 
platform in front of The Third Care. 
below a scarp of 100 ft. ot perpendi¬ 
cular rock. b. says Dr Burgess, "one 
of the most interesting Brahmanical 
works in India.” The fa^de b 70 ft. 
from N. to S. Eleven steps lead up 
to the cave, and on the plinth Ganai 
are represented. The brackets of the 
pillars represent male and female 
Agures. Arddhanoriswar, Siva, and 
Parvati. and on the columns them¬ 
selves are carved elaborate festoons, 
and below medallions with groups of 
Agures. Traces of painting are visible 
on the under-side of the eaves and 
the roof of the veranda. At the W. 
end of the veranda b a statue of 
Narsingh. the fourth avatar of Vishnu, 
a very spirited Agure. 11 ft. high. On 
the S. «^l b Harihara, of the same 
height, and beyond the veranda at the 
side of the Arst is the Dwarf or 
Vamana Avatar. At the E. end is 
Narayan, seated under Sheshnag. 
On the outer side of thb is Vishnu 
reclining on a great snake, and on the 
inner wall b the Vormba. or Boar, 
incarnation; to the right b an inscrip¬ 
tion in Kanarese of Mangalcsvara. 
dated Saka S00>a.o. 578. The hall 
measures 65 ft. by 37 ft. Eight pillars 
form a space in front of the shrine. 
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and on each side a recess. The ceiUn(s 
are divided into compartmems, with 
carved panels. 

Tkt Fourth, or Jaitt Care, lies W. 
of the other three. The plalTorm 
beyond the wall overlooks the lake 
or tank, and commands a tine view. 
A broad ovcrhanginf cave has been 
cut out of the rock in front of this 
cave. On the left of the veranda. 
31 ft. by 6 ft., is the Jain divinity 
i'arasnath. with bands round his 
thighs and cobras coming out below 
his feet. On the right of the veranda 
is a Ciautanu Swami attended by 
vtiakes. The hall behind is 2J ft. by 
6 ft.; in the shrine is a scaled suiue 
of Mahavira. 



U ill 

Tcmplr ot Papasih, Paliadikal. 

At Pattadakal. 10 m. N.E of 
Badami, on the left bank of the Mal- 
prabha river, are several temples, 
both Brahmanical and Jam, dating 
from the 7th or Sth century. They 
‘"are very pure examples of the 
Dravidian style of architecture; they 
are all S4)uare pyramids divided into 
distinct storeys, and each storey orna¬ 
mented with cells alternately oblong 
and square. Their style of omamen- 
tation is also very much coarser than 
that of the Chalukyan style, and 
differs very much in character. TIm 
domical terminatioo of the spires b 
aho different, and much less graceful, 
and the overhanging cornices of 


double curvature are much more 
prominent and important” (Burgessk 
One group b very interesting 
because it exhibiu the Dravidian and 
Cbalukyan styles in absolute juxu- 
poiition (see Architteturt of Dkarwar 
and Mysart. pp. 63. 64). The Temple 
of Fapnaih b of the Chalukyan style, 
another, rather later, of t'lrupakiho, 
dates from about a.d. 800. The Temple 
of Papnath. 90 ft. long, including the 
porch, and 40 ft. broad, may have 
inspired ICailasa at EUora. 

At AiboU. 8 m. to the N.E. of 
Pattadakal, there is a very numerous 
collection of archaic temples. The 
Megutl TtmpU (early Chalukyan) b 
apsidal with a veranda all round, and 
bears an inscription (a.d. 634) of 
Pulikasin II; some pillars arc carved. 
The Durta Temple has some very 
remarkable carving; and here, too, 
arc many dolmens. 

Aiholi can be reached from Katgeri 
sution (123 m.). at a dbtance of about 
12 m. from the railway; the Mai- 
prabha river must be crossed. 

143 m. (from Hotgi) the Mal- 
prabha river is crossed. 173 m. from 
Hotgi b Gadag Junction (R., D.B., 
i m.). 

Gadag (anciently Kratuka) is a 
centre of cotton trade. The cotton 
and the Maconochie Markets are 
considered to be the best designs in 
the Bombay Presidency. In its N.W. 
comer b a yaiihnarlte Temple. The 
entrance b under a high gateway or 
gopuram. with four storeys, and M ft. 
high. The door b handsomely carved 
with sixteen rows of figures in relief 
on either tide. The Someswira 
Temple, now a school, b richly 
decorated throughout. 

In the fort b a Saivite Temple of 
Trimbaketwar or Trikuteswar, the 
“Lord of the Three Peaks.” The 
outside b one mass of most elaborate 
carving. Two rows of figures run 
along the entire front and back; those 
of the lower row are 2 ft. 9 in. high, 
including their canopy, and are 156 
in number. In the upper row ate 
KM figures, 13 in. high. 52 in the 
front, and the same in the back. 
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Between the four pillars on the E. is 
a colossal bull. Immediately behind 
the main portion of the temple, to 
the right of the enclosure, is a Temple 
to Saratwati. The porch is the flnest 
part of it: it contains eighteen pillars, 
some of them exquisitely carved, and 
six pilasters. The three first of the 
two centre rows of pillars deserve 
particular notice for their elegance 
of design and exquisite carving.' 
There are numerous inscriptions at 
the temples, one of which has the 
date Saka 790 -• a.d. 868. 

I akkandl (anciently Lokkikandi) is 
about 8 m. S.E. of Gadag. The place 
is full of ancient temples. 

The fa^de of the Kashi Vishwanath 
Temple has been supported by four 
pillars, of which that to the N. has 
gone. The doorways ore elaborately 
carved, and though the roof it ruined, 
the temple is by far the handsomest 
here: but, being built of coarse 
granite, the carving is not dear and 
sharply defined. 

To the W., on the opposite side of 
the road, it a Temple to Sandeswar, 
or “Siva, Lord of the Bull Nandi." 
There it a Kanarcse inscription on 
the ledge of the W. division of the 
roof, between the four pillars. It 
stands on the N. tide of a tank. 

The Temple of Iswara, the roof of 
which has fallen in, is very old; the 
exterior it handsomely carved, and is 
said to be the work of Janak Achurya, 
the great sculptor and architect of 
the Hoysaia Ballala kings, who 
executed the carvings at Halebid 
(p. 400). 

' Mudom Taytor uys; “It u itn- 
poaai b l * lo d««cnb« the csquiailc finiah of 
the ptlUn of the intnior of Ihit Icmplr. 
which are of black bomfalcntlc. or to 
ntunatc bow they were oompialad in their 
pretanc condition, uniats they were nimed 
m a lathe; yet there can be Iklle doubt Ibai 
they were set up oriatnally as rough maaset 
at rock, and afterwards carved into their 
present formt. The carving on tome of 
the pillarv and of the bntchi and architrawe 
of the doon ia quite beyond dracription. 
No chaard wock in utver or gold could 
po a tibl y be Oner, and the patlema Co thia 
day are copied by goldamitha, who take 
caata and moulds from them, but fad in 
rrpteaenrina the tharpneaa and 6ni>h of 
the origtaaL” 


A narrow path thickly shaded for 
about 100 yd., leads from it to a 
Baoll, or well, the sides of which are 
faced with stone. There are llighti 
of steps to the water on three sides, 
and on either side of the first step 
is an elephant, so well carved that it 
is popularly attributed to Jaiuka- 
chary a. 

200 yd. from this is a Temple la 
AlanUcestntr, a name of Krishna, to 
called because every day be gave to 
Radha a ruby, which is called a 
manik. A very pretty small tank 
adjoins the temple. It it faced with 
stone, and has several buttresses 
projecting into the water, said to be 
carved by Jakanacharya. On either 
tide of the entrance into the temple 
are four pillars of block basalt. This 
temple is surrounded by beautiful 
trees of great size.' 

From Gadag the railway runs E. lo 
Gunukal junction (Route 27) and 
W. to Hubli Junction (for Bangalore 
and Mysore), lo Dharwar, and 
Londa Junction (Route 28). 

‘ See ArfhiUtlw^ /fengw'lwi •/ H'etl- 
rrm India, by H. Cousem, p. 27. 
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CADAG JUNCTION to HOSPET 
(for MAMPI or VlJ«>u«»ir), 
BclUry, and CnoUkal Juactloa. 

CUNTAKAI. JUNCTION to 

(а) UronadwIUm for Kumotd and 

SccnndcralMul. Nandyal, CJuatoT, 
and Bc/«ada: and 

(б) Dharmararam and Bangalore. 

Gadag Junction (R.. D.B.) (p. > 

on the Hubli-Guntaltal Section of the 
Southern Ry. 

35 m. from Gadag. Roppal. The 
line pastes through an outlying 
comer of Hyderabad, part of the 
Salar Jung jagir. There arc two forts 
at Koppal; the upper, which is on the 
summit of a hill. <00 ft. above the 
plain, wat described by Sir John 
Malcolm as the strongest place he 
hod seen in India. The lower fort 
was rebuilt in 1786 by Tipu's French 
engineers, and was taken in 1790. 
after two months’ siege, by the 
British and the Nizam's forces. It 
was taken by Bng.-Gen. Pntzlcr 
in 1819. 

49 m. .Munirabad. 3 m. to Malla- 
puram (dam for irrigation and electric 
supply). 

52 m. the Tungabhadra nver is 
the boundary between Madras and 
Hyderabad. 

53 m. Hospet Junction (R.. D.B.). 
N.G. branch. 43 m. S.. to Kottur. 
Another N.G. branch to Ramandrug. 
18 m., and Samehalli. 37 m. The 
Ramandrug plateau (3500 ft.) which 
is within the former Sandur State 
(p. 394». was the sanatonum of 
Bcllary when troops were stationed 
there. 

Hampi (9 m.) or yijayaitatar can 
be visited from Hospet. The station- 
master vvill arrange for a pony jhatka. 
But Bellary (p. 394) is only 34 m. 
away by car. 


Viiayaaagar (City of Viclorr) and 
Hanpl.-Hampi te the site of the 
ancient capital of the Vijayanagar 
Kings, who dominated S. India from 
1336 to 1565. the date of the Battle 
of Talikoia; even after 1565 they 
continued to rule elsewhere in S. 
India. The 600lh anniversary of the 
founding was oclebraied in December 
1936. 

The ruins cover 9 sq. m.. including 
Kamalapur on the S. and Amtgumh, 
the earliest teal of the dynasty. N. of 
the Tungabhadra. Mr. R. Sewell's A 
Fortonen Empire (George Allen. 
1924) deals fully with them. 

The Kamalapur D.B.K. is 7 m. 
N.E. from Hospet; it is an old temple 
converted into a good D.B. There is 
a fair road through the area between 
KamaUpur and Hampi. described as 
"virtually a vast opm-air museum of 
Hindu monuments in the Dravidian 
style of architecture. 

Vijayanagar was founded on the 
fall of the Hoysala BalUla dynasty 
(p. 400), about 1336. by two brothers, 
Bukka and Harthara, who had been 
driven out of Warangal. Their de¬ 
scendants flourished here till the 
Battle of TalikoU (1565). and after¬ 
wards at Penukonda, Vellore, Chan- 
dragiri. and (as some writers uy) 
Chinglepui. for another century, until 
Anally overwhelmed by Bijapur and 
Golconda. The Rajas of Anagundi. 
an old village on the northern bank 
of the Tungabhadra nver claim to be 
the surviving representatives of the 
dynasty. During the two and a quarter 
centuries that the Vijayanagar Rajas 
held the city of Hampi tJiey extended 
it and beautified it. The Venetian 
traveller Caesar Frederick, who saw 
-Bezenagar" in 1567 soon after its 
fall, describes it as being 24 m. round, 
cTKiosing several hills. There were 
ordinary dwellings with earthen walls, 
but the three palaces and the pagodas 
were all budt of fine marble. The 
rout of the Hindu forces at Talikoia 
was so complete, and the dismay 
caused by the death of the old King 
Rama Raya was so great, that no 
attempt was made to defend the city. 
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which was complelcly gutted. Colonel 
Briggs Mated that for two centurict 
aAerwards the head of the Hindu 
Prince used to be annually exhibited 
at Ahmadnagar. The main portion of 
the dty was enclosed by walls form¬ 
ing a semicircle on the S. bank of the 
river: in the middle of this was the 
inner walled citadel and palace, and 
on the N. bank of the river was 
another Urge fortified area occupying 
the suburb of Anagundi; further 
outer lines of fonifleations enclosed 
the city on the S. tide. 

Proceeding N. for i m. from the 

D. B., the first remarkable building 
is the King’s or Ladies' Bath, forming 
a portion of the King’s Palace. It is 
a rectangular uructure. with a hau:, 
or reservoir, in the centre, SO B. 
square and 6 B. deep, in which foun¬ 
tains pUyed. N.W. of the entrance 
are remains of the granite aqueduct 
which was carried from near the 
throne to the bath. The corridor of 
the bath, supported by twenty pillars, 
hat an arched ceiling, richly carved 
with flowers. On either side u a 
projecting gallery carved. 

Slightly to the N. of the bath is a 
fine tank, and N. of this is the 
structure called the Arena, or the 
Slnghasan, the King's Throne. It 
consists of a succession of granite 
platforms 31 B. high, the outer walls 
of which are carved in relief with 
representations of elephants, dancing- 
girls, bunting scenes from the Kama- 
yana, and camels, well executed. W. 
of the throne is an undergound Uby- 
rinth. and N. are a remarkable stone 
trough and the ruins of a fine bazar. 
The stones forming the trough 
measure about II B. by 6 B., and the 
supports are 5 B. 8 in. high. 

N. is the temple of Ramachandra- 
swami (IS13), with pillars handsomely 
carved in relief with figures. The 
quadrangle inside measurement is 
110 B. from N. to S. and 200 ft from 

E. to W. The temple has a vestibule 
carried on twelve pillars. The shrine 
is supported by black pillars most 
elaborately carved. On the plinth of 
the IcB gauway it a very long inscrip¬ 


tion in Old Kanarese. The blocks 
of which this temple it built 
average 7 B. 7 in. long and 2 B. 6 in. 
deep. 

To the E. of this group of buildings, 
and across the road leading through 
the citadel to the N., are the ruins of 
three temples, one situated on the 
top of a small hill; while at a distance 
of 1 m. to the N.W. of it are situatcil 
the Zenaaa. the Elephant Stables and 
the Riding School lie N.E. 

In an enclosure of walls 40 B. high 
it the building called the Zeoanr 
Palace in the N.W. comer, and a 
pavilion, figured in Fergusson't 
Indian Arehiietlare (1,417), and com¬ 
monly called the Diwan Khans, 
towards the S.E. comer. At varioui 
corners of the walls are similar small 
pavilioos: in the N. wall it a large 
tower, and in the W. wall is a fine 
gateway closed over by corbelled 
stones. The pavilions are too heavy to 
be really eflTcctive, but are pictur¬ 
esque in their present slate of rum, 
the painted deviation of the upper 
rooms of the main pavilion is Still 
visible. 

To the E. of the Zenana enclosure 
is a smaller tinghatan, or throne, and 
the range of Elephant Stables divided 
into eleven domed compartment, 
some of which were elaborately decor¬ 
ated inside. Along the front of the 
building is a brood drip-stone carried 
by brackets. The so-called Riding 
School or Concert Hall Mands at right 
angles to the stables on the N. S.W. 
is another temple. YaUamna, and 
between it and the three temples on 
the bill is an interesting rock excava- 
tioo. one of the chambers of which 
has a drip-stone carved on it. 

Turning ) ro. W., and passing out¬ 
side the citadel through a gateway, 
and crossing the remains of a fiw 
hour, the next group of buildings 
of interest is reached on the S. side 
of the hill which dominates the village 
of Hampu 

The first object, on the leB of the 
road, b a gigantic image of the 
Narslngh Avatar (1528). carved out 
of a block of granite, in an enclosure 
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of pooileroui piuiite blocks. The 
llgure it thsi of a colossal lion-headed 
nun withenormous project in|circular 
eyes and a huge mouth; it is sealed, 
and has its legs and arms broken. A 
spirited carving of the Shesh Nag 
forms the canopy of the idol. The 
monolithic uprights at the door are 
18 ft. S in. high out of the groimd. 
Just outside the gate is an upright 
stone with a Kanarese inscription on 
both sides. A few yards N. of iWs 
cncloture is a snuU temple contain¬ 
ing a huge Lingam and Yoni. 

N.E. is a temple to KrtshiusnaiiU 
(1513), enclosed by a granite wall. 
The breadth of the chief court is 
200 ft. from N. to S., and the length 
320 ft. from E. to W. At the gopurnm 
which forms the entrance is a stone 
8 ft. high, with a Kanarese inscription 
on both sides. There is also on the 
columns of the gopuram an iiucrip- 
lion in Nagri and Karurese. The 
carving of the various portions of 
the temple is noticeable. 

N. of this temple. 50 yd. off the 
road, is a temple with a Canesh 10 ft. 
high: and a few yards farther another, 
built of granite, also dedicated to 
Ganesh. in which the idol is 18 ft, high. 
The size of the enormous granite slabs 
which form the roof is remarkable. 

The precincts of what is now called 
Hampi are entered, and Langur 
monkeys may be seen in considerable 
numbers. A roadway, at a steep in¬ 
cline, has been substituted for the old 
steps. After pasting on the left a 
square building, which may have been 
a maiM, the great temple of Hampi, 
which is sacred to Siva, under the 
name of Pampapati Swami, is reached. 
The gopuram at the N. entrantx is 
truly gigantic (being over 165 ft. high). 
The length of the flrsl quadrangle 
from E. to W. Is 208 ft., and its 
breadth from N. to S. 134 ft. The 
second quadrangle is smaller, and 
has arcades all round built of granite. 
Europeans must not enter the second 
inner quadrangle, unless pcrnUltcd to 
do so by the temple authorities. 

At the E. end of the grassy avenue 
in front of the temple is another large 
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temple, on a ridge approached by a 
long flight of steps with pavilions. 
The road now follows the river, which 
bends at this point, and after pasting 
a temple of Ramaswami (Ramchan- 
dra) with a stone lamp-stand in front 
and the ruins of an old bridge, reaches 
at a distance of { m. the temple (1521) 
of Vitbolw. or Vijaya VitaUswomi. an 
amiar (incarnatioo) of Vishnu. In 
front of this is a stone-weighing frame, 
and at the S. end of it is a stone rath 
(car), 26 ft. high, with wheels which 
revolve. 

There are three temples in the 
enclosure, which has four Dravidian 
gopurams. The second temple, on the 
left of the entrance, is much the 
largest and flnest. The ceiling was 
formed of slabs of granite 35 ft. long, 
but all the slabs have been thrown 
down except two in the centre. There 
are fourteen columns, which sup¬ 
ported the roof. Most of them are 
carved into representations of horse¬ 
men mounted on yall lions. One 
represenu the Narsingh Avaur. In 
some cases the yali is supported by 
elephants. Within is a eourt 100 ft. 
tong from E. to W. aitd 62 ft. broad 
from N. to S. On the S. side are 
numerous Kanarese inscriptions. S. 
of the temple is a largo dharmsala 
with siaty-two pillars, on which are 
curious reliefs of female monkeys and 
dwarfs. On the right of the entrance 
is a platform with thirty-nine shorter 
pillars. These are also carved with 
curious representations of monkeys, 
their heads crowned with twro small 
flgures of gods. The third temple is 
some 20 yd. N. of the car. 

Anyone who may wish to ascend 
the hills above Anagundi. on the left 
bank of the river, for the sake of a 
general view over Vijayanagar, can 
cross the Tungabhadra in a circular 
basket-boat such as has been used 
on the Tigris and Euphrates for 2500 
years, but the Matanga Temple affords 
a general view. 

A full account of the ruins is con- 
Uined in the Report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department of the Southern 
Circle, Madras, for 1912-13. 
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93 m. from Gadaf Junction. BdUn 
(R.. D.B.: alt. 1619 ft.) junction for 
Rayadrug (34 m. S.). Fonneriy an 
important military station on the 
Madras-Bombay Trunk Road. A 
spur from the Sandur range rutu 
along the S. side of the Cantonment, 
and extends E. to Budihal. 8 m. dis¬ 
tant. where it abruptly terminates. 
On the N. and Peacock hills neoliths 
were found in 1872. A high point 
in this range opposite the fort is 
called the Copper Mountain, the 
height being 1800 ft. above the plain 
and 3283 ft. above the sea. Exava- 
tions are still to be seen, said to 
be the remains of mines worked by 
order of Haidar Ali. but abandoned. 
Hematitic iron ore is found in large 
quantities, some possessing magnetic 
properties. 

The Fort is built on a bare granite 
rock of semi-elliptical form, rising 
abruptly from the plain to the height 
of 4M n.. and defended by two dis¬ 
tinct lines of works, constituting the 
lower and upper forts, both built of 
granite. In the upper one stands the 
citadel, which is reputed to be of 
great antiquity. Several unks or 
cisterns, partly artiAcial. exist in the 
rock, and hold rain-water. 

Under the wall at the E. gate is a 
tomb, built in the Muslim style, but 
said to cover the grave of a French 
engineer. The tradition is that when 
Haidar Ali took possession of Bcllary 
in 1768, he employed this man to 
build the upper and lower forts, and 
then hanged him. A similar story is 
told of the Hosur fort in the Salem 
District, but with Tipu Sultan and 
a British officer, who was his prisoner, 
as the persons concerned. 

Bcllary came into British posses¬ 
sion in 1800, when the Nizam made 
over to the East India Company the 
districts of Anantapur, Cuddapah, 
and Bellary (ceded to him after the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799) in lieu 
of arrears of payment for tlw subsi¬ 
diary force maintained at Hyderabad. 
.Moplab (p. 440) prisoners enured 
after the rising in Malabar in 1921 
were interned here. 


The hill fortreu of Rayadrug has 
Jain antiquities (rock-cut bos-rehef 
sculptures) and three cells. Other 
sights arc the Temple of Bhimeswira 
at NUagundo, 8 m. S.W. of Harpaaa- 
balh (excellent road for 7 m.); the 
ruined HarpanahaUi Fort; the Kallc- 
swara Temple at Bagali, 4 m. N. of 
Harpanahalli; a prehistoric mound 
at Budi-Conive, representing ihe 
remains either of those slain in battle 
or of great sacrificial holocausts, the 
Kappagallu, known as “Pcacoct 
Hill”: and a very fine well at Tam- 
barahalli. 

16 m. W. of Bcllary is the former 
small Mahratta State of Soadur 
(p. 391). The first Chief (family name, 
Hindu Rao Cihorpade) settl^ here 
in 1715. 

Raraandrug (p. 391) can be reached 
by a road which winds along the face 
of the hill and is just wide enough 
for a motor. 

101 m. the Hagari nver is crossed 

123 m. Cuntakal station. Junction 
for the broad-gauge line from Bom¬ 
bay ria Raichur to Madras (Route 
23). A metre-gauge branch line runs 
S. to Bangalore (see (6) below). An¬ 
other metre-gauge line proceeds N.E. 
to Dronachellom (for Kumool and 
Secunderabad) and thence to Bez- 
wada. 

(a) Cuntakal to Drnnacbrllam and 
Brrwada 

17 m. from Cuntakal. Tuggali 
station. Pattikonda (D.B.) is 7 m. by 
road to the N. of Tuggali. Sir Thomas 
Muoro, Governor of Madras, died 
here on 6lh July 1827 of cholera, 
when on tour in the District. To bis 
memory Government constrticted a 
line cut-stone well with a mandapam. 
or porch, and planted a grove of 
tamarind-trees around it. A new town 
called Munro's Square was built on 
this occasion, with a rampart wall all 
round. Munro was known in the 
“Ceded Districts'' of Bcllary, Kumool 
and Cuddapah os the “Father of the 
People," and local ballads, which 
are still sung, were composed in bis 
honour. 
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43 m. from Guntakal. I>roo»- 
rbelUra or Dhooc (R.. D.B.). 

PyapRlIi (D.B.) U IS m. from 
OhoDC, on the Gooiy road, and 11 m. 
from Oooly. Railway station on the 
Madras-Raichur line. It is situated 
at the foot of a granite hill, and is 
1750 ft. above the sea-level; « serves 
as a sanatorium for the Kurnool 
District. 

Dronachfllam IDhont) to Kurmtol 
and Stcunderabad 

A metre-gauge Une runs N. from 
Dhone to Kurnool and Secunderabad. 

12 m. from Dhone. VeMurll (D.B.). 

5 m. to the N.E. of Veldurti b a 
vdlage called RamalUkota. where 
there arc indications of alluvial 
washings and rock-working for 
diamonds. 

34 m. from Dhone, Kurnool (D.B.) 
IS situated at the junction of the 
Hindri and the Tungabhadra. The old 
fort was dismantled in IS62, but the 
wall along the River Tungabhadra 
and some of the bastions are still 
intaa. There are two gates leading 
to the river. The ruined Palace of the 
Nawabs stands on a bluff. 

There are mosques and a fine 
mausoleum of Abdul Wahab. Suba- 
dor of Bijapur and the first Nawab. 
to whom the place was given in }a$ir 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb. These 
Pathan Nawabs became subjecu of 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk. and afterwards 
of Haidar Ali. In 1750 one was r^ 
sponsible for the deaths of Nasir 
Jang and Muzaflr Jang, so de Bussy 
destroyed the town. 

In 1838 the last Nawab GhuUm 
Rasul Khan was engaged in treason¬ 
able military preparations. The town 
and fort v«re then captured after a 
short fight. The Nawab escaped to 
Zorahpur (a town nameJ after Zorah. 
the sister of the first Nawab. which 
lies on the S. bank of the Hindri), 
and was deposed in 1839. A large 
proportion of the people spe^ 
Hindustani, although the majority 
of them are not Muslims. 

An anlcut across the Tungabhadra 
at Sunkesula. a village 17 m. from 


KURNOOL 

Kurnool. feeds the Kumool-Cudda- 
pah Canal. There are bungalows at 
convenient stages, and boats can be 
obuined between July and December 
on application to the Executive 
Engineer at Kurnool. The Govern¬ 
ment Fisheries Department has a 
fish-breeding form at Sunkesula. 

From Kurnool the line runs N. (151 
m.) to Hyderabad and Secimderabad 
(Route 25): there is a direct service 
of trains between Secunderabad 
and Bangalore city (403 m.) via 
Dronachellam. Guntakal and Dhar- 
mavaram. 

The Tungabhadra river is crossed 
by a bndge 2950 ft. long, and at 
33 m. the Kistna river bridge is 
2958 ft. long. 

34 m. from Kunusol on this line 
is Gadwal, in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
with a palace and old Hindu temples. 
The walls of the fort, which are well 
preserved, are of mud. Under the 
Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar (1336- 
1565) the Poligars of Gadwal were 
important rulers. 

80 m. .Mahhuboagir (alt. 1636 ft.) 
IS a commercial centre. 

91 m. JadcharU. The station is sur¬ 
rounded by rocky hills. Motor-bus 
service. 25 m., to Nagar Kurnool; 
the road continues to Amrabad, 
where big game it found. Arrange¬ 
ments for transport can be made at 
Jadcharla with the Railway motor- 
bus service; Government R.H. at 
Manamora. E. of Jadcharla b the 
Hindu fort of Devarakonda. 

114 m. Shadnagar (D.B.). 2102 ft. 
above sea-level, on the watershed 
of the Kistna and Godavari rivers, 
is the highest station on this line. 

151 m. Hyderabad (metre-gauge) 
station; thence 5 m. to Secunderabad 
Junction (p. 375) for the Godavery 
Valley line to Aurangabad (for 
Ellora) and Manmad (Route 4). 

Dronackeltam to Be:nrada 

51 m. from GunUkal Malkapuraai. 
7 m. to the S. of IhU there b a vilUge 
called Alibbad. a hamlet of Muni- 
maduga. where diamonds used to be 
mined. 
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66 m. from Guntakal. iWtsiBciicrIa. 
Ruini of ■ rock fortress. Barytes and 
steatite are found in the neighbouring 
villages of Muddavaram, Amba- 
puram, and Balapalapalli. 

81 m. from Guntakal, Panyam 
(D.B.). A road connects it with ^n- 
ganapollc. the chief tosirn of a Muslim 
Stale, now merged in Madras. There 
are diamond mines near Bangana- 
palle. Good black-buck shooting is 
available in the vkinily. 

91 m. from Guntakal is Nandyal 
(alt. 675 fl.). in the basin of the 
Penner river. There is a R.H. which 
is sometimes available on previous 
application to the Superintendent, 
Agricultural Departroent. Bellary. 
The Government Agricultural Farm 
is close by. There is also a canal 
bungalow. The place takes its name 
from Nandi, the bull of Siva, to 
whom a temple is dedicated. A hoard 
of Roman coins was found in 1932. 
There are several mission buildings. 

Before reaching Nandyal the line 
passes through the Yerramalai Hills, 
and after passing it. through the 
Nallomalai Hills, by many pictur- 
es()ue curves. 

100 m. from Guntakal, Cozula- 
palll. There is a forest R.H. Big-game 
shooting can be obtained in the 
Nallamalois on licence granted by 
application to the District Forest 
Officer, South Kumool. Mahonandi. 
a place of pilgrimage with a temple 
and a perennial spring, is 5 m. distant. 

115 m. the Dorabhavi Viaduct, 
670 n. long, is 153 ft. high. 

133 m. from Guntakal. CMdalor. 
A P.W.D. R.H. and forest R.H. The 
road from Nandyal to Giddalur runs 
through the Nallamalai Forest, which 
coven tome thousands of miles and 
in tome parts it almost impenetrable. 
During the 1914-18 War, hay was 
pressed and baled for despatch to 
other parts of India and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

154 m. from Guntakal, rumbom. 
Varadarajamma, wife of Krishna 
Devarayadu of Vi^yaiugor (1509- 
1530), is told to have constructed the 
beautiful unk here, by damming by 


a bund 57 fl. high a gorge between 
two hills. It irrigates 6000 acres. There 
is a P.W.D. R.H. on the tank buml 

209 m. from Guntakal it Vimi- 
konda (D.B.), celebrated in Hindu 
mythology as the place where Ranu 
heard of the abduction of his wife 
Sita; it hat a striking hill with twin 
peaks. 

260 m. from Guntakal is Guntur 
Junction (R.; D.B.). A metre-gauge 
line and road run 80 m. W. to 
Macherla. near the River Kistna. At 
Nagarjuni Konda (15 m.) it a 
Buddhist stupa (discovered 19251. 
and a Museum. 

The principal Telugu-speaking dis¬ 
tricts are Nellore. Guntur. Godavan 
fRajahmundry) and Kistna (Masub- 
palam). Guntur was important in the 
18th century as a capital of the 4 N. 
Circars (Sirkars). Under the treat) 
of 1766 the Murtazanagar or Guntur 
drear was given to Basalat Jang, the 
brother of Salabat Jang and Nizam 
Ali. He took over French troop' 
in 1759, and was never without s 
French officer in hh service. There 
are many old French tombs in the 
cemetery. 

Guntur is an American Mission 
centre. Kondavid (1674 fl.) to the W. 
mu a much-contested fortress in the 
times of the Golconda kingdom. The 
Buddhist remains at Anuravali 
(p. 339) are 22 ro. by road from 
Guntur. The railway crosses the 
Kistna (p. 339) before entering. 

279 m. Bezwada (R., D.B.) on the 
main line between Madras and Cal¬ 
cutta (Route 22). p. 338. Eacept 
during the monsoon months, motor¬ 
ists can cross the river by the aotcut 
dam. 

(6) Guntakal to Bangalore 

Passengers for Bangalore by the 
Bombay-Modras mail (Route 23) 
change at Guntakal to the metre- 
K^uge. From Secunderabad there is a 
direct service to Bangalore without 
change (see p. 376). 

24 m. the Penner river is crossed. 

43 m. Aaontapur (D.B.K.). There 
arc interesting antiquities at Penu- 
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konda ("Big Hill”), a residence of 
the Vijayanagar Rajas as early as 
1354. Tinunal Raya moved there 
sfler the disastrous ^llle of Talikoia. 
1565. The remains of the citadel of the 
fort arc on the top of the hill. 3058 ft. 
high. In the compound of the Sub- 
Collector's office is a fine sfambha or 
stone pillar, some 40 ft. high. When 
the "Ceded DUtricU" (Bellary, Kur- 
nool and Cuddapah) were made over 
to the East India Company by the 
Nizam in 1800 (p. 353). T^mas 
Munro was appointed First Principal 
Collector. Ananlapur contains several 
buildings associated with his name. A 
tablet on the Collector’s guest-house 
records that he lived there; and the 
Court House, in which there is an 
engraving of Shoe’s portrait, is known 
as Munro Hall. 

Near Kalyandrug. 36 m. W.S.W. 
of Ananupur and 22 ro. E. of Raya- 
drug, there are innumerable pre¬ 
historic remains, cairns and mined 
cell-tombs. 

Bus services to Tadpatri, N.E. 

63 m. from Guntakal is Dharma- 
taram Junction (R.; alt. 1182 ft.); 
famous for silk saris. From here there 
is a branch line to Pakala Junction 
(142 m.) on the Renigunta-Katpadi 
line (Route 23. p. 354). 34 m. from 
the Mulakalachemvu station (65 m.) 
on the Pakala line U the picturesque 
Sompalle Temple, with a stone car 
and beautiful monolithic flagstaff 
SO ft. high. 

113 m. from Guntakai Hlndnimr 
(R.). At Lepakshi. 9 m. E. of Hindu- 
pur, is a Urge temple to Virabhadra 
(a form of Siva), with a colossal stoiK 
bull about IS (3. high and 27 ft. in 
length standing near it. The temple 
is in the Vijayanagar style of archi¬ 
tecture, and has an inscription 
ascribing to its building the dale 1538. 

Mvsore State is now entered. 

152 m. DodbalUpnr. 12 m. to the 
E. of this station ri^ 

Nandidnig. a strong hill fort 4851 ft. 
above sea-level. 30 m. from Bangalore 
by the Bellary road. It was thon^t 
impregnable by Tipu Sultan, being 
inaccessible except from the W., and 


there strongly fortified, but it was 
captured by the British on the 19th 
October 1791, with only thirty 
casualties. Tipu’s Drop, or Rock of 
Death, projecting from the fortress, 
has a precipice of 1000 ft. clear 
below it. 

Nandi (on the N.O. Bangalore- 
Bowringpet line) is the railway station 
for visitors to Nandidmg. The station 
is 24 m. disunt from the foot of the 
hill, and from thence to the top there 
it a flight of 1175 steps, for which 
chairs and coolies may be obtained; 
but the journey may also now be 
made by car. at a motor-road has 
been constructed. There is a perennial 
spring of pure water (Amrlta Sarotar 
or "Lake of Necur”) at the summit. 
Five furnished bungalows and an 
hotel with electric light are avaiUble 
for travellen. The place is under 
Sure management; and the Super¬ 
intendent. Government Gardens, Lai 
Bagh, Bangalore, will, on application 
arrange for accommodation and food. 
There ate sheds for inotorv 

174 m. from Guntakal is Bangalort 
Junction (Route 28, p. 402). 
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RUiri'K 28 

POONA by Load* Junction to Uhar- 
«ar, HuMi Junction, Harlhar, 
Binir (for Shimoga and the Gcr* 
soppa Kalb), Banatar (for cxpedi- 
Cion to the temples at lialebM and 
Brlur, abo to the Hill of Indra 
belta. near Sratana BdgoU), 
Arsikrrc, lumkiir and BANGA¬ 
LORE. 

The Poona-Bangalore moil pro¬ 
ceeds as in Route 24 to (277 m.) 
IxHida Junction (p. 362). From 

Londa the line runs E. to Uhamar 
(R.O.B., l| m.). 321 m. from Poona 
and 303 m. from Bangalore. This 
was once the headquarters or the 
Southern Mahratu Ry., before amal- 
gamation with the Madras Ry. 
Oharwar is a large town on the 
watershed, but 20 m. inland from 
the edge of the ghats, with an 
altitude of 2384 ft. It was formerly 
a Cantonment, but the last regular 
troops left in 1884, and the site of 
the old Cantonment n now occupied 
by the Police Lines. 

On the N. b the Fort, which was 
taken from the Mahrattas by Haider 
Ah in 1778, and stood a siege in 
1790 from a British force co-operating 
with the Mahratta army under Par- 
shuram Bhao. One of Tipu's Generals, 
Badr-ul-zaman, defended it with 
great spirit, and surrendered on 
condition of being allowed to march 
out with all the honours of war. The 
allies look possession of the fon on 
4th April 1791. and the Mahrattas 
attacked Badr-ul-zaman as be was 
inarching away, wounded him. made 
him prisoner, and dispersed bb force. 
Little remains of the fort, which U 
occupied by the Civil Hospital and a 
number of bungalows. 


The Kamatak * (Carnatic) College 
(1917) b afiUiated to the BoriIms 
University. The large building, con¬ 
spicuous from the train, formerly the 
Railway Offices, svas purchased in 
1920 by the Government of Bomba) 
for the use of the College. There art 
Training Colleges for Teachers of 
both sexes. 

60 yd. from the D.B. b an obelisk 
to the memory of Mr St John Thack¬ 
eray, Principal Collector and Political 
Agent, Southern Mahratta Doab. an 
uncle of the novelist, who was killed 
in an insurrection at Killur on the 
23rd October 1824. 

Oharwar b connected by u tnetallcd 
road (IDS m.) with Karwar (D.B.K.i 
on the sea-coast, headquarters of the 
North Kanara district : there are four 
O.Bs. on the road, wluch crosses the 
Sahyadri range (Western Ghats) by 
the Arbail pass. 12 m. S. of Yeltapur 
(U.B.), 33 m. from Karwar. The road 
runs through Hubli (12 m.). 

•14 m. S. of Oharwar was the 
fortress of Bankapur (Shahabozari, 
commanding the road from Bhalkal 
and Honawar to Vijayanagar. The 
Bahmani minister. .Mahmud Gawan. 
took It in 1471. There is a Jain Temple 
of Rangaswami here. 

Nargnad is not easily accesubte, 
but its compact hill-fort rising straight 
out of the plain is a conspicuous object 
on clear days from Oharwar to the 
N.E. and from the Gadag-Hotgi 
Railway (Route 26) to the W. 

334 m. Hiibli Junction (R., Dtsi. 
B. and O.B.). a centre of the cotton 
trade, contains the workshops for the 
metre-gauge rolling stock of the 
former M. and S.M. portion of the 
Southern Ry. A line runs E. to (37 m.) 
Gadag Junction, for Hospel. Bellary 
and Gunukal Junction (Route 27). 

400 m. Ranibenaur was token by 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley in 1800. in 
punishment for his troops having 
been sniped there. 2 m. S. b the Choi 
Marali or Scorpion Hill. 


• •I* lann isanuua ' (Uafnaoc) a 
VPh” Bombay Prcauicncy to 

th* three ^naracipakine districts o( 
Ulwwar. Bijspur and Belgaum. 
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415 m. from Poon* is HsrOiar 
lUtioa (R.), on the right bank of the 
Tungabhad^ boundary of the My- 
v>re Suie. Good D.B. The railway 
bridge was constructed in 1886, the 
road bridge in 1868. An inscription 
on copper has been found here of the 
7ih century, and there are several of 
the 12th. The temple of Shri Hari- 
hareswara was erected in 1223. In 
1268 additions were made by Soma, 
the founder of Somnathpur in the 
Mysore District (p. 405). At Harihar 
General Wellesley concentrated his 
troops to restore the Peshwa in 1803. 

A Machine Tool Factory was suited 
m 1942. 

424 m. Daraagerc. A centre for 
cotton, grain and ground-nuts. 

453 m. Chik Jajor Junction. 
Branch. 21 m. N.E.. to Chitaldrug 
(D.B.K.; all. 2648 ft.), which is a 
cotton trade centre and possesses a 
fortified hill, taken by Hyder All 
in 1776. Chandravalli nearby is an 
ancient place. 

471 m. Hosdurga Road sUtion. 
From here (32 m.) may be visited 
tlie great Marikanave Lake, formed 
by a dam. 1330 ft. long and 142 ft. 
high, across the Vedavali river, and 
covering 35 sq. in. There is a penstock 
with a faU of 60 ft. by the dam. close 
to which is a D.B. This work was 
inaugurated by Sir K. Seshadri Iyer. 
Diwan of Mysore (1885-1900). 

495 m. Blrm Junction, branch to 
Tarikcrc Junction. 16 m. (N.G. raiF 
way to Narasimharajapura. 27 m.). 
.SUmoga. 38 m. (R.. D-B-: »'*• 'S’* 
ft.), and Anandapuraro (74 m.). 
Motor services run from Shunoga, 
N.E. to Harihar (see above), and 
S.W. through foresu to Agumbi and 
Mangalore (see p. 443). 

28 m. At Bhadravati suuon. on 
the banks of the Bhadra river, 12 m. 
from Shimoga. the Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works produce iron castings 
and pipes, steel ingots, acetate, tar 
producU and refined alcohol. The 
wood distillation plant is unique in 
India. The works were started in 
1923 with power from Sivasamudr^. 

Shimoga is the most convenient 


starting-point for the Cersoppa or 
Jog Falb of the Shiravati, dUunt 
62 m.. the stages, each with a R.H., 
being Ayanur (15 m.), Ananupur 
(15 m.), Sagar (15 m.). Talguppa 
(10 m.), Gersoppa Falls. There is a 
regular motor-bus service; and on 
previous intimation to the Proprietor, 
Motor-bus Service, Shimoga. a motor¬ 
car can be hired with halting charge. 
Supplies must be taken for the journey. 
The road passes through much fine 
bamboo and tree forest. Some miles 
above the falls, the road to the Mysore 
bungalow on the left bank (permit 
obtainable from the Dy. Com., Shim¬ 
oga.) turns down to the Shiravati ferry 
across a broad, deep stream flowing 
between high wooded banks, while 
the main Honavar road continues, 
branching olf to the Bombay, or Jog. 
bungalow (permit obtainable from the 
Ex. Eng.. Kanara Disl.. Karwar) at 
Kodkani. on the right bank close to 
the Raja Fall. 

There are in all four falls, which 
have been called the Raja or Horse¬ 
shoe, the Roarer, the Rocket, and 
La Dame Blanche. In the Horseihor 
the water in considerable volume 
leaps sheer down a height of 829 ft., 
measured by Une, and falU into a pool 
132 ft. deep. The sp^tator can look 
right down into thb abyss. In the 
next, the Koorer, the water rushes 
foaming down a tortuous channel 
into a cavern or cup, which turns it 
into the rift of the Raja below. The 
name given to the third fall, at a little 
distance to the S.. the Kotkel. is very 
appropriate. It continually shoou 
out in jets of foam, which burst like 
fire-rockeu into showers of glittering 
drops. The Dame Bhadu, nearest the 
S. end of the cliff, streams in a suc¬ 
cession of laoe-like cascades over the 
sloping surfaces of the rock wall 
underneath it. The finest view of all 
four falls is that from the Mysore side, 
as from it the black chasm into which 
the Raja and Roarer leap and pour 
is fuUy seen, as well as the curving 
face of the chff down which the 
Rocket and Dame Blanche shoot and 
stream. A particularly fine view is 
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that from Lady Curzon'i ical and 
Walkin'* platform to the W. of the 
Myaorc bungalow; and no one abould 
fail to make the expedition to the 
foot of the fall*, though the paths arc 
sleep for returning. The whole of the 
deep recess into which the waters are 
hurled is covered with fine trees and 
dense undergrowth (full of leeches t). 
and the river disappears to the W. 
between the dark walls of a gorge. In 
the dry season the amount of water 
in the falls becomes very small, and 
in the rains the whole of the recess 
may be shrouded in thick impene¬ 
trable mist. The best time for a visit 
is early in the cold weather, as soon 
as the rains have ceased. 

A great new hydro-electric power 
plant is now being constructed at 
Gersoppa by the Bombay and Mysore 
Oovemmenls. 

The Queen of Gersoppa. called by 
the Portuguese the Rainho da Pinunta, 
or Pepper Queen, was a great digni¬ 
tary in the 17th century. Her subjects 
were chiefly Jain*, by whom the 
nearest village to the falls is at present 
almost entirely inhabited. Among the 
ruins of the city of Bednur ore two 
ordirury Jain temples. 

Main Lint 

SI3 m. from Poona. Bonatar 
station. 

The renowned ruins of Halebid 
(below) lie IS m. S.W. from this 
point b>' motor-bus. past Jyatatai 
(12 m.). 10 m. beyond in the same 
direction is Btlnr. The circuit may be 
continued to Hossan (24 m.), artd 
Chennarayapatium (IS m.), for 
Sravana Belgola (8 m.), and from 
Chennarayapatnam to Arsikere rail¬ 
way sution (32 m.). Hassan is on the 
branch line from Arsikere (p. 409) 
to Mysore City. Motor-bus services 
ply between Bclurond Hassan, and be¬ 
tween Hassan and Sakieshpur. wbere 
there arc cofiTee and cardamom estates. 
At the latter there is a Planters' 
Oub. 

At Jyavagal there is a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Norsingh. and built entirely 


of balapam. or pot-stone. “It h 
highly ornamented after the Hindu 
fashion, and on the outside every 
part of its walls is coveted with small 
images in full rcluvo." 

Halebid (R.H.), named from the 
Kanarese words hale, "old." bidt, 
“capital," is on the site of Dwarau- 
mudra, the capital of the Hoysali 
Ballala Kings, a dynasty traditionallv 
founded by Sola in 1006. Vishnu- 
vordhatu (1111-41) was ardcnili 
religious, a conqueror, architect and 
builder of Halebid. The dynasty seenu 
to have ended with Ballala IV in 1 343. 
Halebid was rebuilt in the middle of 
the 13th century by Vira Someswarj. 
and some inscriptions represent him 
to be the founder. Attacked by 
leprosy, he withdrew to the neigh¬ 
bouring Hill of Pushpagiri ("Moun¬ 
tain of Flowert"), where be was in¬ 
structed to erect temples to Siva to 
obtain a cure. The Muslinu under 
General Kafur from Delhi took the 
dty in 1310, and plundered it. In 1326 
another army of Muslims destroyed 
the city. The Raja then removed 
to Tonnur, then a fiourisbing city 
(3 m. N. of French Rocks station, 
p. 405). 

There are two most rematkabk 
temples remaining. The northem- 
most of these, the Kedamvara, is the 
smaller of the two. A tree took root 
in the vimana. or tower, over the 
sanctuary, and. dislodging the stones, 
rendered much of the temple a heap 
of ruins. The temple was star-shaped, 
with sixteen points, and had a porch 
that from base to top “was covered 
with sculptures of the very best Indun 
•rt," possibly over elaborate. 

The soco^ temple, the Hoyss- 
leswara ("Lord of the Hoysalas"). 
stands on a terrace. 5 A. 6 in. in height, 
paved with large slabs. The temple 
itself is 160 ft from N. to S. by 122 A. 
from E. to W.. and beyond its walls 
there b a clear margin of platform all 
round of about 20 A. The height from 
the terrace to the comscc is 25 A. 
It b a double temple, one half being 
sacred to Siva, and the other to bb 
wife. Each half has a pavilion in front 
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containing the Basara ' Si^. or 
hull. Hie larger of the two i* 16 fl. 
long by 7 ft. broad and 10 It. 
hi^. the animal being reprwented 
kneeling. 

Some of the pillan in the inner part 
of the temple are of black hornblende, 
and have a dazzling polish. Fergusson 
wyt: “Some of these friezw are 
carved with a minute elaboration of 
detail which can only be reproduced 
by photography, and may probably 
be consider^ as one of the most 
marvellous exhibitions of human 
labour to be found even in the patient 
East.” He adds: "Here the artistic 
combination of horizontal with 
vertical lines, and the play of outline 
and of tight and shade, for suipass 
anything m Gothic art. In the friezes 
which surround the building the suc- 
ccssion is always the some, the ele¬ 
phants being the lowest, next above 
them the shardubu (or conventioonl 
lions), then the horses, then the oxen, 
then birds. Fergusson places Halcbid 
Temple and the Parthenon as the two 
extremes of architectural art. Tlwre 
is a group of extremely beautiful 
Jain Bastis at the farther cod of the 
village. 

Bchir (or BaUlur) (R.H.). 24 m. 
from Hasson (cars available), stands 
on the right bank of the Yagachi. 
In the Puranas and old inscriptions it 
is called Velapura. The famous temple 
of Chenna Kesava was erected and 
endowed by the Hoysala King. Vishnu 
Vordhana, on exchanging the Jain 
faith for that of Vishnu about 1133. 
The carving rivals that of Halcbid. 
and is the work of the same artist. 
Jakaoacharya. 

The image of the god is said to 
have been brought from the Baba 
Budan HilU (N.W.. rising to a peak 
6317 n.). known in Puranic times as 
Cbaadradrona, or Crater of the Moon, 
and a place of pilgrimage for both 
Hindus and Muslims. They lie 10 m. 

* Bassrs was founder _ in the 1®^ 
century of the Linaeyst Seivile eert m ». 
end W. Indie. The merob^ m 
vraeteriem, admit the equality of wmnen 
with men. allow widow tnamafe, and dta- 
tegerd Brahman aanctity. 


from Chickroagalur (bus service) and 
there are coffee estates in the hills. 
The image of his goddess Mahi- 
shashura-mardin was left behind, 
which obliges him to pay her visits. 

The Great Temple, within a high 
wall which surrounds a court 440 It. 
by 360 (1.. has on the E. front two 
fine gopurams. In this court are 
smaller shrines. "The Great Temple." 
said Fcrgitsaon {lad. ArcM., I, 439), 
"consists of a very sobd vimana, with 
an aatarala, or porch; and in front 
of this a porch, or maharaantapam. 
of the usual stmr-bke form, measuring 

90 n. across_" The windows to the 

porch arc twenty-eight, all different. 
Some are pierced with uar-shaped 
conventional patterns, and with foli¬ 
ated patterns between. Others are 
interspersed with mythological figures 
as the Varaha Avatar. The base U very 
richly carved, and is supported on a 
frict* of elcphanu. "The anmunt of 
lalxHir which each facet of this porch 
displays is such as never was bestowed 
on any surface of equal extent in any 
building in the world." The Sri Rama- 
krishna (Hindu) Mission temple U 
modem. 

523 m. from Poona. AnOkere 
Junction (R.). There u a beautiful 
temple here, built by Ballala II (end 
of the 12th century ajj.). Branch line 
to Hassan (R.). 29 m. and to Mysore 
City. 103 m. (p. 400). From Hasun 
(alt. 3094 n.) there is a motor service 
to Belur. 

32 m. S. from Arsikere is the 
ancient town of Ckenmtrarapotaam. 
From here 

8 m. S.E. again is Sraiaaa Bcigola 
(white lake), a centre of Digambtra 
Jains. Bhadra Bahu. a sage who died 
here in the 4th century ax.^ was a 
Smta ketala, or unmediate "hear«.’* 
of the six disciplei of Mahavira. 
founder of the Jain sect. His attend¬ 
ant U said to have been the famous 
Mauryati Emperor Chandragupla. 
or Sandracottus. who abdicated to 
live the life of a recluse with him. 
This a confirmed by inscriptions on 
the rock of very great antiquity. 
Asoka, the gran^n of Chandra- 
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fupla. is said to have visited the spot 
with an anny. 

Near the town arc two htlb—/ndru- 
bftm or Vindhyagiri or Doddabciu 
and Chandratiri or Chikkabetta. 

On Indrabetu. reached by a steep 
flight or steps going straight up the 
rock (470 (i.l is a cohmal' statue 
(e. A.D. 983) of Gomata Raya. 70 ft. 
3 in. It is nude, and faces the N. The 
face has the calm look usual in 
Buddhist statues. The hair is curled 
in short spiral linglcts all over the 
head. From the knees downwards 
the legs carved in relief on the rock 
arc unnaturally short: the feel rest 
on a lotus. Ant-hills rise on either 
side, with a creeping plant springing 
from them which twines round the 
thighs and arms. These symbolise 
the deep abstraction of the sage. The 
stone looks as fresh as if newly 
quarried, owing to hs being profusely 
anointed at intervals of 2S years. 
Within the enclosure are 72 small 
statues, of like appearance, m com¬ 
partments. An inscription on the 
front of the colossus states that it was 
erected by Chamunda Raya. The 
most interesting inscriptions (see 
Epifrapkia-Karnataka, by Rao B^a- 
dur R. Narasimhacharya) are cut in 
the face of the rock at Indrabetta in 
ancient characters I ft. high. 

On Chandragin (220 ft. high) there 
are tiftcen Jain temples in clusters 
(Bastis) and a number of stone lamp 
shafts. The monastery (W.) contains 
many mural paintings. 

383 m. from Poona. I iimknr station 
IR.). 10 m. N.C. is a health resort on 
the Devarayadurga hilts. At Kunigal. 
24 m. S., connected by motor-bus. 
IS a Mysore Government stud farm. 

626 m. BANGAI.ORF City • 
Junction sution (alt. 3000 ft.) both 
for air and rail services. Railways run 
S.W.to Mysore City (Route 29(a)); N. 
to Guntakal and Secunderabad (Route 
27), and E. to Bowringpet and Jalar- 
pet for Madras (Route 29 (6)). A 
loop N.G. railway runs v<a Chikballa- 
pur and Kolar (p. 410) to Bownngpet. 


‘ TTw* m timilu raloMal imaacs at 

Karkal and VcBur near Mancaiorc (p. 443). 


The Cantonment sution lies 2 m. 
N.E. of the city station. The name it 
literally "the town of bengalu.” a 
kind of bean. The State of Mysore 
of which Bangalore is the capital, 
comprises an area of 29,326 tq. m. 

The Stale, which became inde¬ 
pendent after the fall of Vijayanagar, 
remained under its own rulers until 
1759, when the Hindu ruler Chikka 
Krishna Raj Wadiar was dbpossessed 
by one of his captains, the famous 
Haidar Ali. The Wodiysr family was 
restored by Lord Wellesley after the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799, in the 
person of the grandson of the Raja 
then deposed, who was a child of five 
years of age. The conduct of the 
Maharaja, and a rising in Bednur 
(1830) led to the resumption of the 
administration by a British Com¬ 
missioner and four Superintendents 
in 1831, under treaty stipulation of 
1799. In 1866 it was dccid^ to recog¬ 
nise his adoption (1863) of Chama 
Ra^dni as his heir. Maharaya 
Krishna Raja Wadiyor died in 1868, 
and in 1881 the ’‘rendition" of the 
State to Maharaja Chama Rajcndra 
Wadiyar was carried out. the Canton¬ 
ment area of I3i sq. m. being assigned 
to the British Government for mili- 
•ary purposes. A peshkash or annual 
tribute of 33 lakhs was imposed, but 
lOJ lakhs of this was remitted in per¬ 
petuity in 1927. The MoJiarajo. an 
excellent ruler, died in 1894. 

He was succeeded by the late 
Maharaja Sir Krishna Raja Wadiar 
Bahadur, who died in 1940. The 
Stale acceded to the Indian Union in 
1947, and the present Maharaja, Sir 
Jaya Chomaraja Wadiyar. nephew 
of his predecessor, became Raja- 
pramukh. with a democratically 
elected Government working under 
him. 

The raatanmrat • and City of Ban¬ 
galore (combined pop. 1931, 776.170) 
stretch from the Mahara)a's PaJace 
on the N., 6300 yd., to the Kora- 
mangala Tank on the S., and an equal 
distance from the Fetia on the W. to 

*NlorTi«'i Guide to Banaalore can be 
rceommetided. 
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the Sappen* Practice-fround on the 
E. Bangalore proper liet S. of the 
Dharmambudhi and Sampangi Tanks 
which lie in the N.W. and E. comers 
of the Ptita. or town. 

In the Cantonment, from N.W. to 
S.E,, the first building is the Maha- 
rala’s handsome Palace. 2 m. N. of 
the Palace is the Indian InstltDlc of 
Science for post-graduate research 
(founded by the liberality of tlw well- 
known Parsi Tata family) which has 
attained a world-wide reputation. 
S.E, of this is the railway sution. and 
S. again is Milirr't Tank, which com- 
munkatei with the much larger 
Vtioor Tank on the E. edge of the 
Cantonment. 

N.E. arc the suburbs of Chrrland 
Town, Trasrr Town and Kickarth 
Town (a modem extension) with a 
large factory of the Peninsular 
Tobacco Co. St Xavier's (Roman 
Catholic) Church, a Wesleyan Church 
and the (Anglican) Church of St John, 
arc in Cleveland Town. In St John's 
cemetery is the grave of General J. W. 
Cleveland, who died in 1883 in his 
l>2nd year, after a service of 75 years 
in the Madras Army. The Regimental 
Centre of the famous Madras Sappers 
and Miners adjoins the village and 
large tank of Vltoor. 

S. of the Sapper lines are the In¬ 
fantry Barracks, and then in order 
along the N. side of the great Parade- 
ground, St Andrew's Kirk, built 1864, 
the Main Guard, the V.M.C.A.. the 
Bownng Civil Hospital, and the Lady 
Curaon Women’s Hospital. Directly 
S. of Ulioor are the Artillery Barracks 
and S. again of them the Cavalry 
Barracks, the old Cemetery, the 
Mounted Parade, the Artillery 
Practice-grounds and Y.M.C.A. 
buildings. 

Trinity Chnrck lAnglkan contains 
some interesting memorials. W. of 
Trinity Church arc the H’etleyan 
Ckaptl. the Public 0»ces. Maya 
Hail, which contains the municipal 
office, and the Gymkhana, standing 
in the General Parade-ground, which 
is more than I ro. long from E, to W. 
A little S. of iu centre is St Joseph's 


College, and S.E. the Roman Catkolic 
Catkfdral and All Saints’ Cknrck. 

At the W. end of the Grand 
Parade-ground is 5/ Mark’s Ckurek. 
To the W. of this is the Cubbon Park. 
In this are the Museum (IS6S) and 
the Sir Seshadri Memorial Hall, where 
the Mysore Government Public 
Library is located. 

In the vestibule of the Museum is 
a slab with twelve Persian distiches, 
brought from Tipu's Palace in the 
fort, also a relief of Seringapatam in 
1800. In the large room adjoining 
there is a collection of geological 
specimens. Upstairs are stuffed ani¬ 
mals. butterflies, Indian ornaments 
and dresses, and a most remarkable 
collection of fishes. 

N.E. is a Memorial Statue of 
Queen Victoria, and farther N. is a 
statue of King Edward. To the W. is 
a building 525 R. long (1868) which 
contains the Mysore Government 
Publtr Offiers. In front is a statue of 
Sir Mark Cubbon. Commissioner of 
Mysore from 1834 to 1861. He died 
at Suez after a service of 62 years in 
India. The former Residency is about 
1 m. N. of the Public Offices. 

The city of Bangalore proper has 
an area of 11 "8 st). m. The Petia, as it 
is called, was until 1898 surrounded 
by a deep ditch and thorn hedge. 
There is an excellent market between 
the Fort and Mysore Gates. The 
gram-market, Taragn-prtta, and cot¬ 
ton market. Aralr-prtia, present busy 
scenes. Fruit and vegetables are sent 
to Madras and Bombay. 

The Fort is due S. of the Petta. 
Rebuilt in stone in 1761, it is 2400 ft. 
from N. to S. and 1800 ft. from E, to 
W., of an oval shape, with one gate¬ 
way remaining the Delhi Gate, 
built of cut granite, on the N. face 
opposite the Petu. It was captured 
by Lord Cornwallis, on (he 21st 
March 1791, after a determined re¬ 
sistance, in spite of the presence of 
Tipu with a large army, a few miles 
away. 

In the centre of the fort is Urn 
arsenal, and some remains of Tipn s 
Palace. There is a small temple near 
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the Myiofc Gate. The nunparu of the 
walls deserve a visit. Outside the 
N.W. comer of the fort is the Victoria 
Hospital, maintained by the Sute. 
To the W. ia the Minto Ophthalmic 
Hospital and a hospital for women 
and children. 

There are large cotton, woollen, 
carpet. siU. leather and soap in* 
dustries, as well as the cigarette 
factory referred to above. Recently 
also a Telephone Factory, a Machine 
Tools Factory and the Hindustan 
Aircraft Factory have been started. 

I) m. to the E. of the Petta and 
fort is the Tolbagh, a garden said to 
have been laid out in the time of 
Haidar Ali, with tropical and sub¬ 
tropical plants. 

In consequence of the former pre- 
valertce of plague in Bangalore many 
modem extensions have been built 
S.W.. S E. and N.W. 

Mysore State is fortunate in having 
bad for many years a succession of 
good Diwans, and to one of those. 
Sir Mirza Ismail, who devoted him¬ 
self to improving their appearance, 
both Bangalore and Mysore owe 
much of their attraction. There is 
no more pleasant place in India for 
the European or American tourist. 


ROUTE 29 

BANGALORE to 

(а) Falls of the Caavery, Serlaga- 

patam, and .Mysore Oty, and 

(б) Bowrlogpct (for Kolar GoM 

Fields), Jalarpel Junction, 
Vellore, Arcol and Arkoaam 
Junction (for Madras). 

In) Tbe Falls of the Caoscry, Serin- 
gapatam, and Mysore City. 

A metre-gauge railway runs S.W. 
from Bangalore to (86 m.) Mysore 
Oty. 

28 m. Closepet (D.B.K., to Indians 
Kalhpet) ia named after Sir Barry 
Close, the first British Resident in 
Mysore from 1799 to 1801. It was 
founded in 1800 by the Diwan Pur- 
naiya (p. 407) to secure the road 
which passed through dense jungle. 
The place is also known as Ramgiri 
from the neighbouring hill. 

J6 m. Choimapatna station, noted 
for lacquer wore and steel strings 
for musical instraments. Two large 
Muslim tombs N. of the town, one 
of the religious preceptor of Ttpu. 

46 m. Mnddar sution (R.. D.B.), 
once headquarters of a Vijayanagar 
Viceroy, suifered heavily during the 
wars with Tipu Sultan. There are two 
large Vaishnava temples here, sacred 
to Narasimha Swami and Varada 
Raja, the “Man-Lion” and the 
“Boon-giving King” A brick bridge 
with seven arches, built in 1850, 
spans tbe Shimsha, on tbe right bank 
of which the town is built. A road 
runs 150 m. to Coimbatore. 

Regular bus servkca run to Sivosa- 
mudrara (30 m.. see below) from 
Maddur station. 

By rood 14 m. S. b Malsalll (D.B.). 

Mysorv-Banfolorc and Maddur- 
Sivaaoffludram roads cross at this 
place. On tbe 27ih of March 1799 
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General Harris defealeri the army of 
Tipu Sultan here. The left wing of the 
British was commanded by Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke 
of Wellington. 

12 m. S.W. of Malvalli is the village 
of Somruilbpar,* famous for its star- 
shaped temple, attributed to Janak 
Acharya. the farttous sculptor and 
architect of the Hoy^a Kings. The 
three pyramidal lowers or vimanas 
over the triple shrine are completely 
finished. The central shrine is that of 
Prasanna Channa Kesava. that on 
the S. is sacred to Gopala. and that on 
the N. to Janardhana. Round the 
outer base are carved with deslerity 
incidents from the Hindu Epics. The 
end of each scene it indicated by a 
closed door. Around lie seventy-four 
mutilated tUtues. which once slo^ 
on the basement. There is a line in¬ 
scription at the entrance, which de¬ 
clares that the building was com- 
plelcd in 1270 by Soma, a high oIBcer 
of the Hoysala Suie and a member 
of the royal family. Ruins of a large 
Saiva temple bear inscripliont. de¬ 
ciphered in Ephtraphia Karnataka. 

From Malvalli the road leads S. 
I2t m.to 

Siiasamudrain. 3 m. N. of the 
Cauvery the road turns off to the E.. 
and conducts to the Cauvery Falls 
Electric Power Station. The river 
divides into two branches, embracing 
the Sivasamudram Island, about I m. 
above the point where the mam road 
reaches it. This island was connected 
with the left shore by a bridge (de¬ 
stroyed and rebuilt upstream), at the 
farther end of which is situated a 
R.H. (permit from the Supl., Power 
Station). From a curved regulator the 
channel leading to the pwtort 
chamber takes ot[ on the left. The 
main road crosses to the island, and 
turns lo the S, point, where s siiniw 
stone bridge, the Kollegal Bridge, 
makes connection with the ri^t 
shore in the Coimbatore District. 
At this point alto it a regulator, by 
which the whole water of the stream 
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can. if necessary, be diverted into the 
Western channel. 

The river lunu sharply above the 
head of the island, and flows from 
S. to N. past it, turning again lo the 
E. at the junction below the Falls. 
These are known as the Bar Chukki 
Fall, on the right arm, and the 
Gagana Chukki. on the left arm; the 
former it If m. from the R.H., and 
the latter 21 m. 

The height of the Falls it 320 ft., 
but hardly any one of the many shoots 
has such a clear leap. They are spread 
over a considerable face of rock, and 
in the cate of the Gagana Chukki 
(Western branch) and Its Falls, curve 
round considerably to the left front. 
The foot of the Bar Chukki Fall can 
be reached by a long flight of slippery 
stone steps. The descent to the Gagana 
Chukki is possible on the W. bank 
only. On the E. bank, in front of iu 
are some Muslim buildings. A cloud 
of spray constantly rises from the 
pools below them, and at a distance 
may be observed overhanging the 
head of the Falls. The ordinary mon¬ 
soon discharge is I8,0IM) cubic ft. per 
second, but the discharge of a high 
flood has been known to be 200,000 
cubic ft. On the left bank. In front of 
the Gagana Chukki. steel pipes, or 
penstocks, carry the water down a 
vertical height of 400 ft. to the 
generatorv which deliver power at 
far as the Kolar Gold Field, 93 m. 
disunt. The scherrK was initiated by 
Divran Sir Seshadri Iyer, and carried 
out by Colonel Joly do Lotbiniere. 
R.E. (in 1900-02). for 6000 kW. It 
is still being enlarged. 

56 m. Maadya sution. The Mysore 
Sugar Coy. manufactures sugar and 
denatured spirit sitvee 1933. 

75 m. French Rocks station, the 
place where French oftcers in the 
service of Haidar Ali and Tipu SulUn 
were stationed from about 1780. The 
name is properly Hirode. The fort. 
2882 ft. above tea-level, is 3 m. N. of 
the railway sution. 

77 m. from Bangalore is SERIN- 
GAPATA.M station (D.B.K.), inside 
the fort, which is built at the W. end 
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of an niind 3 m. long In the Cauvery 
river. 2412 ft. above tea-level; a 
suburb of Canjam it on the W. The 
name is dertv^ from a lemple of 
Vishnu Sri Rangsm. which it of 
much higher antiquity than the 
city. 

Seringapatam ' has a bad reputa¬ 
tion for fever, and should be visited 
from Mysore (9 m.), or a car can be 
ordered by telephone for the tour. 
By pemiitsion of the Darbar the hot 
hours of the day can be spent at the 
Darya Daulat Summer Palace. 

In 1133 Ranunujachari. the Vaish- 
nava reformer, fled to Mysore from 
the Chola Raja, and converted from 
the Join faith Vishnu Vardhana of the 
Hoysola Ballab dynasty. The royal 
convert gave him the province of 
Ashtograma, including Seringapatam. 
over which he appointed officers 
called Prabhut and Hebbars. In 1454 
the Hcbbar Timmana obtained from 
Sri Krishna Dcvarjya of Vijayanagor 
the government of Seringapatam. 
with leave to build a fort there. His 
descendants governed tilt Sn Ran- 
garaya of Vijayanagar appointed 
viceroys, the last of whom. Tirumala 
Raja, in 1610 surrendered his power 
to Raja Wadiyor; Seringapatam then 
became the capital of the Mysore 
Rajas, and of Haidar Ab and Tipu, 
till the fori was stormed by a British 
army. After its capture from Tipu. 
Seringapatam became British terri¬ 
tory, and troops were sutioned there, 
but it was very feverish and was 
subsequently exchanged for land at 
Bangalore. Since 1831 Bangalore has 
been the capital. 

The Fort had double ramparts, the 
northern, the longest, face being just 
a mile in extent. The breach by which 
it was stormed on 4th May 1799 lies 
only a short disunce to the S.W. of 
the railway sution, beyond a ruined 
mosque, and is marked by an obelisk 
erected by the Mysore Government 
in 1907 in commemoration. On the 


' An xxcaUrat aceouni a4 th* nlac* 
» betn wrinm by ih« Rrv. E. \V. 
Tuyip.0^ MyKiTt (obiainabU fraoi th« 
thrtWMo Litaraturr Socsaiy). 


S. shore two cannons, buried up¬ 
right. mark the line from which the 
assaulting column advanced across 
the stream. 

Just across the railway line on the 
N. side is the dungeon in which the 
captives from Pollilore (see p. 426). 
including David Baird, were im¬ 
prisoned for four years. A marble 
tablet indicates the spot, which is 
reached by descending a flight of 
steep and narrow steps. S. of this is 
the Sri Ranganatha Swami Temple, 
and considerably to the E.. across the 
open space which was once the Parade- 
grounCU is the Gangadhareswara 
Temple, with a store-house of Stale 
Sandalwood (monopoly) to the S. of 
it. occupying the site of Tipu Sultan’s 
Palace. 

N.E. of this is the Water Gate, 
outside of which b a very picturesque 
enclosed space between waUs with 
many stone idols and reliefs of Kr- 
penls under banyan-trees. On the 
ri^t of thu space b the spot where 
Tipu Sultan fell, and outside it upon 
the river-bank b a bridge over the 
fort ditch and a ghat built in memory 
of Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodijar. 

S.E., and facing the Ganjam Gate, 
b the Masjid-i-Aia, with two loRy 
minyeu. Outside, to the N.E. of the 
Ganjam Gate, b the Darya Daulat 
Palace, and E, of it. at a dbtance of 
nearly 2 m.. b the Lalbagh. with the 
mausoleum of Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan. Just outside the Fort is the 
Scott Bungalow, which with its furni¬ 
ture has been preserved by the Mysore 
Government from the time of an 
(unsubsuntiated) tragedy in 1817, 
wlien Colonel Scott (Commandant 
of Seringapatam) drowned himself 
on reluming to find hb wife and 
daughter dead from cholera. 

The (irst Siege of .Seringapatam was 
in 1792. Lord ComwalUs had appeared 
before the place on I3lh May 1791, 
afler the capture of Bangalore, but 
wm compelled by loss of transport to 
fall back, destroying his battering 
tram. In February 1792 the attack was 
made from the N.W. side of the fort 
from French Rocks, where an army 
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of 19,000 Earopean and 29.000 Ittdtan 
iroopt, wilh 400 guns and a large 
force of Mahralta and Hyderabad 
Cavalry had been assembled under 
Lord Cornwallis. 

Outside the fort on the N. of the 
Cauvery a "bound hedge" of cactus 
and thorn enclosed a large space. 
That on the N. was I m. to U m. 
deep by 3 m. long along the river, 
and was defended by six redoubts. 
In B night attack on 6th February the 
British carried these and got a footing 
on the island. Trenches were then 
opened, and. General Abercrombie 
having arrived with 9000 additional 
troops from Bombay, Tipu Sultan 
decided to submit, on 23rd April, 
surrendering half his territories to 
the three allies. The handing over of 
two of his sons, aged 10 and 8, 
as hostages, one condition of peace, 
supplied a subject for several pictures 
by English contemporary artists. 

The second siege commenced on 
17th April and ended on the 4th of 
May 1799. The forces under General 
Harris arrived S.W, of the fort on 
5lh April, and were joined by the 
Bombay troops under General Stuart 
on the Mth. By the 27th April the 
enemy had been driven out of the 
whole outer xonc of defence. By the 
3rd May a practicable breach had 
been made in the walls, and this was 
stormed nest day. The defenders 
were taken by surprise, and the 
troops, having surmounted the outer 
wall within seven minutes, turned 
right and left along the deep inner 
ditch. Tipu Sultan, awakened, who 
had hurriedly proceeded to the point 
of the breach, found himself cut off, 
and therefore fell back along the N. 
wall, seeking to regain the Palace 
from that side. In front of the inner 
wicket gate there he was severely 
wounded and placed inside a palan¬ 
quin. but meanwhile the wicket had 
been siczed by the besiegers. As he 
lay disabled outside it a European 
soldier attempted to snatch otf his 
jewelled sword-belt, and. being 
wounded by the Sultan, shot him 
through the head. 


Hu two sons, formerly hostages, 
then surrendered, and next day the 
eldest son, Fateh Haidar, who was 
commanding a force outside the fort, 
surrendered also. The reserve on the 
occasion of the assault was com¬ 
manded by Colonel Wellesley, who 
became Commandant of the place 
and the troops left in it. The evening 
after the assault was ushered in by 
a storm of extraordinary violence. 
Tipu Sultan was buried next day in 
the Lalbagh Mausoleum with mili¬ 
tary honours. His sword is in the 
Indian Museum. S. Kensington. 

The island is connected with the 
N. bank of the Cauvery by the 
Wellesley Bridge, and with the S. 
bank by the Periapatnam Bridge, 
on stone piers. An inscription on 
the Wellesley Bridge records that 
it was built between the years 1802 
and 1804 and dedicated to Richard. 
Marquess Wellesley by the Diwan 
Pumaiya. the Prime Minister, who 
served with equal loyalty Haidar Ali. 
Tipu Sultan, the British and the 
restored ruler, from 1799-1811, and 
who died at Scrinppatam in 1812. 

Beyond the Penapatnam Bridge is 
a canaL and following the left bank 
to the W. the visitor pusses along 
the outer zone occupied by the de¬ 
fenders in the siege of 1799. Close 
to the bridge was Wallace's Post, 
captured on 26th April. Half a mile 
from it are the guns opposite the 
breach, and beyond these again is 
MacDonald's Post. Just S. of the 
canal is a very sacred Hindu temple 
at a Sangam or junction of rivers. 
The island was evacuated on account 
of its unhcalthincss in 1811. 

The Darya Daulat Hugh, a Sum¬ 
mer Palace of Tipu Sultan just out¬ 
side the E. side of the fort, is dis¬ 
tinguished for the arabesque work 
in rich colours which covers it. The 
W. wall is painted with a repre¬ 
sentation of the victory of Haidar 
Ali over Colonel Baillie at Pollilore. 
near Conjeeveram (see p. 426). It 
had been defaced prior to the siege 
of 1890. but Colonel Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley. who made this garden his 
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residence, had it restored. It was 
afterwards whitewashed, but Lord 
Dalhousie, visiting the spot, had 
it repainted by an Indian artist who 
remembered the original. The per¬ 
spective is bad and the effect gro¬ 
tesque. but the painter has succeeded 
in capturing the expression and 
attitude of the stolid clean-shaven 
British soldiers, and the excited 
moustachioed Frenchman are very 
lifelike. 

The Lalbagh b a garden 2 m. E. of 
the fort on the other side of the 
Canjam suburb (which has a church 
of Abbe Dubois founded in 1800). 
It contains the mausoleum of Haidar 
Ali and Tipu Sultan, a square build¬ 
ing surmounted by a dome, with 
minarets at thcangl^ and surrounded 
by a corridor which is supported by 
pillars of black hornblende, remark¬ 
able for its beautiful polish. The 
double doors of rosewood, inlaid with 
ivory, were given by Lord Dalhousie. 
Each of the tombs is covered with a 
crimson pall. The tablet on Tipu's 
tomb b in verse to this effect—“The 
light of Islam and the faith left the 
world: Tipu became a mart)T for the 
faith of Muhammad: The sword was 
lost and the son of Haidar fell a noble 
martyr.” The chronogram gives the 
date 1213 a.h. “A.d. 1799 

In front of the Lalbagh b a 
memorial (1816) by Colonel John 
Bailhe. then Resident at Lucknow, 
to his wie. Colonel WiUiam Baillie, 
who died in 1782 a prisoner of Tipu 
Sultan, and the graves of many 
British soldiers. 

In the garrison cemetery are groves 
of officers of the Regiment de 
Meuron, a Swiss proprietary regi¬ 
ment. first in Dutch and then in the 
service of the East India Company, 
which took part in the second siege 
of Scringapatam and was aAerwards 
quartered on the island. 

A remarkable arch, near the rail¬ 
way line. In brick and mortar, built 
in 1801 by ile Haviland, with a very 
flat span of 112 ft., was broken in 
1937, having lasted more than a 
century. 


Mysore (pop. 244434). the old 
capital of the State, b 86 m. dbtant 
from Bangalore and 2493 ft. above 
sea-level. The city ' b built in a valley 
formed by two ridges running N. and 
S. The streets are broad and regular, 
and there are many substantial bouses 
two or three storeys high, with ter¬ 
raced roofs. The town has a neat and 
thriving look, and much attention 
has been paid to the amenities by the 
municipality. The Mary Holdsworth 
Hospital (1906) b a memorial to a 
Wesleyan missionary who lived in and 
for Mysore. 

To the E. are the Summer Palace, 
the Lalitha Mahal, a maiuion for 
bousing dutinguished guests, and s 
striking new R.C. cathedral. To the 
W. arc the Public Offices, the Maha¬ 
raja’s College, University buildings 
(1916), and the Maharani’s College. 
S. of the town b the fort, a quad¬ 
rangular. moated eiKlosure of some 
450 yd.; in front of it tic the Curron 
Park, the Gordon Park. Nishith 
Bagh and the Hardingc Circle. In 
the centre of the town are the Sn 
Krbhnamjendra HospitaL the Cha- 
marajendra Technical Institute, the 
JubilM Cock Tower (1927), and the 
Lansdowne Bazar. The British Resi¬ 
dency until 1884. known as Govern¬ 
ment House, contains a very Urge 
room, without pillars, with a Madras 
terracod roof. 

The Maharaja' i Palace (1897) in 
the fort faces due E. and replaces one 
partly burnt down. The general 
appearance and the outline are Indo- 
Saracenic: but the detaib of decora¬ 
tion are dbtinctly “Hoysala." The 
central tower b the dominating 
feature. The carvings and colour 
combinatioiu are highly artbtic. In 
the Saije or Dasahara Hall the Maha¬ 
raja shows himself to the people. 
seaM on hb throne, at the Navaratri 
festival in September. 

The throne b remarkable. Accord¬ 
ing to one account, it was presented 
to the ambassadors of ChiUa Deva 
Raja of Mysore In 1699 by the Em- 
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pcror Aunngzeb (Wilkf. I. 106). Tbe 
Palice legend it Mysore i5 that it was 
origiaalty ll>e throne of the Pandu*. 
and was found buried at Penukonda 
by the founden of tbe Vijayanagar 
Empire, who were told wbm it was 
by an ascetic. It was found in a lumber 
room when Seringapatam was taken 
by the British, arid was employed at 
ibe installation of tbe Wadiyar Raja. 
It was originally of flgwood overlaid 
with ivory, but the ivory has been 
plated with gold and silver carved 
with Hindu mythological figures. 

The RMgnificent new i’niace Officei 
were corutructed in 1925. Tbe Govt. 
Silk-Weaving Factory and Sandal¬ 
wood Oil Factory will interest ladies. 
A Zoo to the E. of the City on the 
way to the race-course contaitu a 
varied collection of wild animals and 
birds. 

Chatmmdi, the hill which overloolu 
Mysore, is 2 m. S.E. of tbe fort. It is 
pr^pilous, and rises to )489 f). 
above sea-tevel; an excellent road, 
suitable for motors. 5) m. long, leads 
to the top. on which is a temple. Two- 
thirds of the way up is a colossal 
figure of Nandi, the sacred bull of 
Siva, 16 ft. high, hewn out of the 
solid rock — a well-executed work of 
the date of 1659. Chamundi, family 
goddess of tbe Wadiyars, is a title of 
the goddess Kali (see p. xxxix) who 
killed two demons, Chanda and 
Mutsdi. on tbe hill. On tbe top is a 
residence of H.H. the Mahruaja. 

For tbe motor journey by road 
from Mysore City to Bangalore, 
cars and bus scats can be obtained 
from the Railway Out Agency. For 
the road to Calicut see p. 440. 

Branch Une 

A metre-gauge litre runs from 
Mysore City to Hassan (74 m.) and 
(103 m.) Arsikere Junction (p. 400), 
where it connects with t^ line 
from Hubti Jurrctioo to Bangalore 
(Route 28). The first station on 
this line after leaving Mysore City 
is Belagula. which it 3 m. from 
the Krishaaraia fiagar, a reservou’ 


(49i sq. m.) with a dam (l{ m. long 
and 130 ft. high) across tbe Cauvery 
and constructed to store water for 
irrigation purposes, and to maintain 
a continuous flow of wrater at Sivasa- 
mudram for generating electric power. 
Tbe place is 12 m. by road from 
Mysore City. There b a fine hotel, and 
terraced gardens (Brindavan) below 
the dam with fountains, floodlit by 
night, and a "fairy land.” The Irwin 
Canal passes through a tunnel 32(X> ft. 
long. 

Main Unr 

102 m. from Bangalore. .Nanjaagud 
(D.B.), has a temple 385 ft. long by 
160 ft. broad, supported by 147 
columns. It b one of tbe roost sacred 

Mysore, and enjoys a Government 
grant. There b a car-festival here in 
March, which lasu three days. 

124 m. Chamarajnagar (alt. 2805 
ft.). From the railaray terminus here 
a motor-road ruru through interesting 
jungle country, E. of the Nilgirb, to 
Coimbatore. 


Coorg 

Coorg (anglicised form of “Kod- 
agu”), of which the capital town, 
Mcrcara (Mahadeopcl), 75 m. W. of 
Mysore, b reached by a motor service. 
(Apply to Agent, Govt. Motor Mail 
Se^ce. Mysore.) 

At Hunsur (Gadipotra) on tbe 
Lakshman Tilth river (27 m.. R.H.. 
permit from the Amildar), are the 
headquarters of the breeding estab¬ 
lishment of the famous Mysore 
bullocks (Hallikar and Amrit Mahal). 
With them Haidar Ali marched 100 m. 
in 3i days to the relief of Chidam¬ 
baram (p. 448) in 1781. Near Fraser- 
pet, renamed after Col. Fraser, the 
first British Political Ai^nt, 1834, the 
Cauvery b crossed. Haidar Ali heard 
here of the birth of Tipu and called 
it Khushalnagar. 

Mcrcara has an old fort, which was 
besieged by Vira Rgja of Coorg in 
1791, but he let Tipu’s relief column 
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io. Coorg was ovemin by Haidar All 
in 1773 and ravaged by Tipu in 1782- 
1783. The capital was moved from 
Pehapatam to Mercara in conse¬ 
quence. The draft treaty of Seringa- 
patam barred Tipu from Coorg and 
the West Coast. He was unwilling 
to accept the clause, and preparations 
were made to resume the siege, but 
be consented and signed on 19th 
March 1792. The subjects of Vira 
Raja were malircaied and wished to 
come under British rule in 1834. 
The Raja surrendered the country to 
Colonel Fraser, and became a polit¬ 
ical pensioner. The Arms Act is not 
applied to the Kodagus in conse¬ 
quence, and they carry a knife 
similar to the Pathan knife. They 
are a sturdy, much intermarried race. 
A Chief Commissioner administers 
the country with the help of a Legis-* 
lative Council. 

The production of coOee has been 
much affected by the "borer” which 
necessitates growing under shade 
trees. When the industry was flourish¬ 
ing the planters used to keep a pack 
of hounds, which were as Ukely to 
turn out a panther as a jackal. Much 
of the country lies at an altitude of 
4000 ft. or over, and the climate is 
excellent except during the rains, 
when 100 in. fall at the top, and 
much more on the slopes of the 
Ghats. The lantana or wild heliotrope, 
introduced to fence the planutions, 
has grown out of all control and 
infests the hiU-sidcs. 

Two roads divide at Fraserpet, 
where there is a bridge over the 
Cauvery, which rises in Coorg. near 
the peak of Brahmagiri. 3272 ft. 
One road runs to Mcrcara, head¬ 
quarters of the Province. The other 
runs, with a branch to Pollibetta and 
the Planters" Club, through Vira- 
rajendrapet (named after the uncle of 
the last Raja) down to Mattanur, 
where it branches to Cannanore and 
Tellicberry. The scenery rn routr is 
lovely. Many rare butterflies are 
found in this area. There is a D.B. 
at Wattekuli and mahseer-tishing at 
the bottom of the ghat. 


(h) Bangalore City to Bowringptl, 
Jolorpet Junctiun, and Ark- 
onain Junctioa (for Madras). 

Communication between Banga¬ 
lore and Madras City it made by a 
broad-gauge line (222 m.). 

35 m. from Bangalore. Nandi, on 
the narrow-gauge loop to Bowringpet 
station for Nandidrug (see Route 27, 
p. 397). 

28 m. Faykal station. There are 
two outcrops with Puranic intcri(>- 
tions. From quarries here, granite 
is exported. 

44 m. from Bangalore city is 
Bowringpet (called after a former 
Chief Commissioner of Mysore), 
junction for the broad-gauge Kolar 
Gold Field Ry. to Ooregaum and 
Marikuppam (10 m.), and for the 
Kolar District Ry., loop (102 in.) to 
Bangalore city. The Gold Field 
(pop. 159,158 in 1951) is 8 m. distant. 
The mines are worked by four 
different companies, all managed by 
Messrs John Taylor & Sons of 
London. Since mining on modern 
principles wot begun on the Field in 
1882. the mines have yielded gold to 
the value of hundred of millions 
sterling. The mines are supplied with 
electricity for oil purposes by the 
Cauvery Falls Power Works (p. 405). 
Two of the mines arc over 9000 ft. 
deep. 

89 m. Jalarprt; junction with the 
main broad-gauge line of the Southern 
Ry- 

109 m. Ambor, with a barrier fort. 
Headquarters of the Apostolic Church 
of the Indies (Syrian and Orthodox). 

141 m. from Bangalore is Katpadi 
Junction (R.). 

From here (1) a metre-gauge tine 
runs post Vellore (7 m.) to (100 m. 
Villupuram Junction for Pondicherry 
(p. 443. Route 33); and (2) another 
runs N. to (21 m.) Chiltoor, Pakala. 
TirupaU (64 ro.). and (71 m.) Rcni- 
gunu (Route 23. p. 354). 

Vrilorv Town (alt. 689 ft), head¬ 
quarters of the N. Arcot District, is 
5 m. S. of Katpadi station, on the 
opposite bank of the Palar river. 
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which is spanned by a brick road 
bridge and a railway bridge. 

The Fort of Vellore was occupied 
by Narsingh Raja of Vijayanagar 
about FSOO. It is a perfect specimen 
of military architecture.' The design 
suggests the work of I talian engineers; 
but local tradition ascribes it to 
Bommi Reddi. who came from the 
Kumool district. A main rampart 
is broken by round towers and rect¬ 
angular projections, and is surrounded 
by a moat. The old entrance was by 
a winding roadway with massive 
gates across a drawbridge. On the 
S. is a sally-port approached by a 
footpath which crosses the ditch by a 
stone causeway. Within the fort is a 
parade-ground fringed by buildings. 
Noticeable among these are the great 
mahals or double-storeyed lines of 
rooms built round large courtyards. 
The Madras Europeans were be¬ 
sieged by Haidar Ali from 1780-82. 

The Temple, which is likewise in 
the Fort, contains no image and may 
be entered freely by Europeans. The 
gateway is surmounted by a seven- 
storeyed gopuram of blue granite, 
100 ft. high, and flanked by two 
dwarpals. The door is of wood 
studded with bosses of iron like 
lotus flowers. The passage under the 
gopuram is lined with pilasters orna¬ 
mented with circular medallions 
containing groups of figures. On the 
left in the courtyard is a stone 
pavilion, called the Kaliana-maiuD- 
pant (marriage of the gods), ex¬ 
quisitely carved. On either side of the 
steps ascending to the mandapam 
arc monolith pillars, carved to repre¬ 
sent various aninuls and monsters, 
one above another. In the portico 
or ante-chamber is a carved ceiling, 
with a centre-piece representing a 
fruit, round which parrots are 
clustered in a circle, hanging by their 
claws with their heads down towards 
the fruit; the several richly carved 
pillars of the interior are all different 
from each other. 

' Thera is an excellent iltuxtrailoo of the 
VeUoce Foes In Mr J. C. Motooy’a Bottk »/ 
Smth imdut (Methuen, lUgO), p. lad. 


The Sepoy Mutiny at Vellore in 
1806 was due primarily to injudicious 
orders of Sir John Cradock (after¬ 
wards Lord Howden), the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief in Madras, which 
prohibited the wearing of beards and 
castc-marks by the sepoy^ The garri¬ 
son consisted of 380 British soldiers 
of the 69th Regimrat ‘ and 1500 
sepoys. On the morning of the 10th 
July the sepoys, led by the Indian 
officers, shot down the British officers 
and penned the men of the 69th in 
their barracks, where 82 were killed 
and 91 wounded. Escaping, the 
soldiers made their way to the ram¬ 
part, and there, under the command 
of two young surgeons, Jones and 
Dean, held their own. The flag of 
Tipu Sultan was raised. 

An officer who lived outside had 
ridden post-haste to Ranipet Can¬ 
tonment, 14 m. away. Colonel Rollo 
Gillespie turned out at once with a 
squadron of his own regiment. H.M. 
19th Dragoons and a troop of the 
7th Madras Cavalry, ordering the 
galloper guns to follow. Gillespie 
swarnKd up the ramparts by a rope 
and took command of the defenders. 
The guns came up. and blew open 
the gates. The cavalry dashed in, and 
the mutiny was soon quelled. In the 
old cemetery to the right of the 
entrance to the fort is a walled-in 
enclosure with a low sarcophagus 
inscribed to the memory of the 
officers and men of the 69th who fell 
during the mutiny. 

1 m. to the W. of the fort are the 
Tombs of Tipn Sultan’s Family in a 
well-kept enclosure. Right of the 
entrance is the tomb of Padshah 
Bcgam, wife of Tipu Sultan, who died 
in 1834. The second tomb on the 
right is that of Aftab Khan, who was 
second instructor to the ladies. Then 
comes a handsome tank, with stone 
embankment and steps. Next ate 
two plain tombs of female attendants, 
and then a handsome granite pavilion 
with a massive roof supported by 
four pillars; inside is a black marble 
tomb to Mirza Raza. who married 
* Now the Slid ll*n. WcUh Real. 
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one of Tipu Sulun'i dau(hlen. At 
the end of these U the largest building 
of all—a domed mausoleum, 20 ft, 
square, to the memory of Bakhshi 
Begam (the widow of Haidar Ali). 
who died in 1806. LeA of this b a 
mosque without any inscription. 

As the family of Tipu Sultan, who 
were State prisoners in the fort were 
suspected of complicity in the mutiny, 
they were removed to Cakutu and 
have resided there ever since. 

The last King of Kandy was in* 
temed in Vellore from 1816 until hb 
death in 1832. 

IS7 m. from Bangalore b Wala}ah 
Koad iutwtion for Ranipet (3 m.) and 
Arcot (no station). The Polar river 
flows between these two, and is 
crossed by a stone causeway. Ranipet 
was for many years a large cavalry 
Cantonmenu It was built in 1771 by 
the Nawab of Arcot in honour of a 
Rani of Oingec (p. 445), who per¬ 
formed tali on her husband's grave. 
There are many European tombs in 
the cemetery. 

Near Arcot (Arklt) a small pagoda 
b reached and poitioiis of the town 
wall, which was of red brick. It was 
blown up by Tipu, but the founda¬ 
tions remain, i m. farther S.E., along 
the bank of the Polar, b the Delhi 
Cate, which b the only one that 
remains so far uninjured that it is 
possible to form on idea of what the 
fortifleatioo was. Above the gate is 
Clire'i Room. A road from here leads 
S. into the heart of the old town, 
and in 1 in. to the Tolmk Cutcherry. 
AAer passing thb building and turn¬ 
ing E., the broad moat, which sur¬ 
rounded the citadel and b now dry 
with trees growing in it, is passed. 
Here are two small unks. which once 
had fountains in the centre, and near¬ 
by b the Makbara, or Tomb of 5<i‘- 
adatuiiak Khan. In the same enclosure 
b the Jamt Stayfid. The tomb has a 
stone inserted over the door with an 
iascription. which says that the Nasvab 
died in 1733. 

W. of the iami .Masjid b the mined 
Palace of the Nawabi of the Carnatic, 
on a mound overlooking the large 


lake called the Nawab's Tank. The 
walb of the dorbar-room are still 
standing. Opposite b the Kaja Masjid. 
or Black Mosque, and near the Palace 
b the tomh of a Muslim ascetic. To 
the W. is the mosque of Fakir Muham¬ 
mad. Near it b a tomb, apparently 
unfinished, in which was laid the 
body of the Subodar Nasir iang. 
murdered in camp W. of Gingi on 
5th December 1750, till its removal to 
Rauza (p. 59). Just across the road b 
the tomb of Tipu Auliya. of brkk 
whitewashed. In the W. wall b a stone 
with an inscription, which says that 
Sa'adatullah Khan erected thb tomb 
for Tipu, who was a man of God. 
AAer thb saint Tipu Sultan received 
hb name. 


History 

AAer Zulfakar Khan. Aurangzeb's 
General, took the Mahratia frontier 
fortress of Gingi in 1698. he made 
Daud Khan Governor of the Car¬ 
natic, and thb officer colonised the 
place with Muslims. In 1712 Sa'- 
i^tullah Khan, who first took the 
title of Nawab of the Carnatic,' made 
Arcot hb capital. Arcot, however, b 
chiefly known for its glorious capture 
and defence by Captain Robert Clive, 
who here laid the foundation of hb 
fame. 

About the year 1736 Chanda Sahib 
the minuter of Ali Dost Khan, 
nephew and successor of Sa’ada- 
tuUah, obtained possession of the 
Hindu kingdom of Trichinopoly. The 
Mahrattas in 1739 invaded the Car¬ 
natic and took Chanda a prisoner to 
Satara. Ali Dost was kill^ in battle 
and his son Safdar Ali was murdered 
by hb brother-in-law, Murtaza Ali. 
Two years later (1742) Safdar All's 
ton was murdered at Arcot. Muham¬ 
mad Anwor-ud-din, who was ap¬ 
pointed Nawab of the Carnatic by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk (1744), was defeated 


The Csnutic eitcodad from the 
KW n»«r to ibe CobtooR. wid ww 
5™4«1 m W. by lb* pnaenr Brilidi 
dwr^ of C uddipa li . Salam «nd Uindigil. 
wbttb fomed put ol tlw !tt«« of Vlina- 
Baaw. 
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and killed by Chanda Sahib al the 
battle of Ambus in 1749. The Council 
at Madras Kt up his son Muhammad 
Ali as Nawab; and Chanda Sahib, 
with aid from the French, besiesed 
him in Trkhinopoly. 

Clive led an expedition against 
Arcot in 1751 in order to divert a p^ 
of the enemy from the siege.' CTve 
had with him only 200 British, with 
eight officers, six of whom had never 
before been in action, 300 sepoys and 
three 6eld-pieces. He left Madras on 
the 26th of August, and arrived at 
Conjeeveram on the 29th. Here he 
learned that the garrison of Arcot 
amounted to 1100 men. On the 31st 
he arrived within 10 m. of Arcot, and 
marched on through a tremendous 
storm. The enemy's spies reported 
the coolness with which the English 
advanced in these circumstances, 
and this made such an impression on 
the garrison that they abandoned the 
fort. 

On 4th September Clive marched 
out against the garrison, which had 
taken up a position at Timeri, a fort 
6 m. S. of Arcot. The enemy retreated 
to the hills, and the English marched 
out again on the 6th, and drove the 
enemy from a tank near Timeri. After 
ten days the enemy, who by reinforce¬ 
ments had grown to 3000 men. en¬ 
camped within 3 m. of Arcot. where 
they were attacked at 2 a.m. on the 
14th of September by Clive, and 
utterly rout^. Two 18-poundcts de¬ 
spatched from Madras had now 
nearly reached Clive, who sent out all 
the men be had. except 30 Europeans 
and 50 sepoys, to bring them in. 
During this emergency the enemy 
attacked the fort, but were signaUy 
repulsed. 

Chanda Sahib thereupon sent 4000 
men from Trkhinopoly under his son 
Raja Sahib, who entered the town of 
Arcot on the 23rd of September. On 
the 24th Oive sallied from the cita^l 
and fought a desperate battle with 

• "Mr Clive, a yelunceer, had the 
command fivffi to him to attsck a 
named Arcourt.**—ATf*! 
UUft (1761). 


Raja Sahib's force. On the 25th 
Murtaza Ali brought 2000 more men 
from Vellore to join Raja Sahib. 

Clive's situation appeared desper¬ 
ate: as the fort was of enormous 
extent and the walls were in ruiiious 
condition, but the small garrison 
held out against overwhelming odds, 
the sepoys displaying unsurpassed 
devotion for 50 days. 

The gallantry of Oive’s defence 
so impressed the Mahratta leader, 
Murari Rao, who was at the head of 
6000 men, that he determiited to Mp 
them, and put his troops in motion. 
This alanr^ Raja Sahib, and he 
determined to storm Arcot before 
succour could arrive. He chose the 
great day of the Muharram. and Oive, 
who was exhausted with fatigue, was 
roused by the shouts of the enemy 
rushing to the atuck. and was in¬ 
stantly at his post. The struggle tasted 
about an hour and the assault was 
driven oir, about 400 of the assailanu 
being kilM. Next morning the enemy 
abandoned their camp, into which the 
garrison marched and brought off 
four guns, four mortars, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. Thus ended 
on the 15th November this famous 
siege, and Clive, being reinforced by 
Captain Kilpatrick, marched out on 
the 19th and took the Fort of Timeri. 
A few days later, he defeated a force 
of 300 French. 2000 horse, and 2500 
sepoys, with four guns, and took Ami. 
with Raja Sahib’s treasure and 
baggage. 

In 1758 tally seized the Fort of 
Arcot by bribing the Indian com¬ 
mandant; but in 1760 it was recap¬ 
tured from the French by Colonel 
Coote. In 1780 Haidar Ali. after his 
victory at Pollilore over Colonel 
BaiUk, made himself master of Arcot, 
and strengthened the fortiAcations. 
but Tipu Sultan abandoned it in 
1783. 

Muhammad Ali, who had received 
the title of Walajah from Shah Alam 
In 1765, removed in 1767 from Arcot 
to Chepak in Madras, and died there 
in 1795. In 1801. on the death of hU 
son, Umdat-ul-UmaTa, the Carnatic 
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was annexed by the East India Com¬ 
pany. and the dhtrku of N. and S. 
Aroot. Neltore, Trichinopoly and 
Tinnevelly, were thus added to their 
territories. 

166 m. from Bangalore. Sbolinghor. 
Near here, on a rocky ridge. Sir Eyre 
Cootc defeated Haidar Ali and 


young LaHy on the 27th September 
1781. 

179 m. from Bangalore b Arkooam 
Junction (R.). 43 ni. from Madras 
(p. 354). A metre-gauge line runs 
S. to Conjeeveram and Chinglepui. 

222 m. from Bangalore, Madras 
Central Station (Route 31). 
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MADRAS.*— Capital of the former 
Presidency of Fort Saint Georic. and 
now of the Madras State. LaU 13* 4', 
tong. 80* 14’34" E. Population (1931), 
1.429.983. Distances by rail; 794 m. 
from Bombay (Route 23); 1032 m. 
from Calcutta (Route 22); 1318 m. 
from Delhi by the Grand Trunk 
Express tla Bezwada. Kazipet (p. 
376), Nagpur and Itarsi (Route 9); 
737 ro. to C^olombo (Route 33); 
337 m. to Ooiacamund (Route 32). 
Air-routes to Bombay and Delhi. 


History 

Madras ' was the site of the earliest 
important settlentent of the first East 
India Company, and was founded 
from the station of Armagaum (which 
lay N. of Pulicat. Itself 23 m. N. of 
Madras), in 1639 by Francis Day. on 
territory given by the deputy of the 
Raja of Chandragiri, the last repre¬ 
sentative of the Vijayanagar Royal 
family, and confirmed by the Raja 
six years later by a grant insenbed 
on a plate of gold. The Nawab of 
Arcot confirmed the tenure (in jaghir) 
in 1762. 

A small fort was erected in the 
settlement in 1644. which was known 
as Chennapatnam. and a town named 
the Black Town, now George Town, 
arose N. of it. In 1683 the settlement 
was made independent of that of 
Bantam in Java (founded in 1602). 
arid Mr Aaron Baker was appointed 
its first President. The Munidpal 
Corporation is the oldest in India. It 
was constituted on 29th September 
1688 under a charter issued under the 
orders of His Majesty James II, under 
the East India Company's seal on 
30th December 1687. The charter 
constituted the ’Towm of Fort St 


‘ Selected Ij«t o( Books on Msdris 
Mamria «/ .\/a<rai. by Sir C. Lawm 
(S onnenecbcin. 1#05); I’lruittadn 9 /l-v't 
Si Ceorre, by I>. beiahton (Cembridac. 
Msdne. t«0»); i'ntitrt 9/OU MaJrm by 
la.-Col. H. I>. bove (Murrey. tWl_3); Fort 
CJeorre, .tfodrol. by Mr» Pefunr (Soeincn- 
•chein. 1I»00): Afadrai in f*r OUrn Tw, 
by J. T. Wheeler (Hiaainbothem. .Medno. 

ISMb There is e food chapter on modern 

Madns in A BooA a/.VonI* /adia, by J. C. 
Molony (Methuen. 19S6). 


George, and all the Territories there¬ 
unto belonging, not exceeding the 
distance of 10 m. from Fort St George 
to be a (Corporation by (he name and 
title of the Mayor. Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the Town of Fort St 
George and City of Modrossapatam." 
A new charter was given in 1726. 

The roost notable Governors of 
Fort St George were Elihu Yale 
(1687-91). Thomas Pitt (1730-33). the 
grandfather of Lord Chatham. Lord 
W. Bentinck, and Sir Thomas Munro 
(1820-27). Warren Hastings was 
second member of Council from 1769 
to 1772. 

The Chamber of Commerce was 
constituted in 1836. The Bucking¬ 
ham and Carnatic Mills arc built on 
the Oten Nullah in Perambur to the 
N.W. of the city. There are electric 
tramways, and one railway is electri¬ 
fied as far as Tambaram. Water 
supply comes from the Red Hills. 

Arrisal at Madras. -The mail 
trains from Calcutta (Route 22), 
Delhi (p. 229), Bombay (Route 23). 
and Bangalore (Route 29(b)) terminate 
at the Central Station, Southern Ry. 
B.G. trains to Mettupalaiyam (for 
Ootacamund) and Mangalore (Route 
32). The Egniorc Station (is the 
starting-point of the trains to Colombo 
tla Dhanushkodi. and the South of 
India generally (Route 33). Those 
visitors who prefer the sea route 
from Calcutta or Colombo, will be 
rewarded by a magnificent view of 
the city, especially from the S., the 
first object being the spire of the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at San 
Thomb. The seaside Marina, some 
4 m. in length, runs from San Thomb 
to the Napier Bridge over the River 
Cooum. Next comes Fort St George, 
and N. of (his is the High Court and 
the Harbour. 

The centre of Madras is Mount 
Road, on or near which the principal 
hotels and shops are situated. 

Between the former Government 
House, situated at the N.E. end of 
the road, and the fort is the Island 
embraced by two branches of the 
Coonm. The Gymkana Club b in the 
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S.W. comer. On Uie road to the fort 
is a bronze equestrian Statue of Sir T. 
Sfunro, by Chantrey. erected by 
public subscription in 1839. The S. 
branch of the river b spanned by the 
WiUingdon Bridge, the N. branch by 
Walajah Bridge. 

Cevera m ent House, now used for 
public oflkes. contains a most inter* 
esting collection of pictures. In the 
lower hall is a picture of the installa¬ 
tion of the last titular Nawab of 
Arcot, Ghulam Muhammad Ghaut 
Khan, under the Governorship of 
Lord Elphinttone, with the date 1842. 
In the drawing-room, amongst others, 
it a full-length portrait of Lady 
Munro (the beautiful Jane Campbell), 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, also a 
remarkable ponrait group, attributed 
to Chinnery. of Major Stringer 
Lawrence and the Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 

The Satifuet/nr Matt (1802). de¬ 
tached. is 80 ft. long and 60 (I. broad. 
The principal entrance b on the N., 
and is approached by a broad flight 
of stone steps. Round the walls there 
are many portraiu of noublet of the 
Britbh rigime. 

To the E. of Government House, 
on the sea-front, are the Cliepaak 
Park and Buildings, once the property 
of the Nawabs of the Carnatic. On 
the death of the last in 1833, the 
property was acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment. The entrance, by the Walajah 
Road, is through an ornamental 
gateway with representations in por¬ 
celain of the various incarnations 
of Vishnu, executed by the Madras 
School of Art. The palace was 
divided into the Kalsa Mahal, a 
two-storeyed building with a si^l 
dome, which b part of the Cagiaerriag 
CoZ/rgr (1839) and the Humayun 
Mahal and Diwan Khana. The Maha- 
kama. or Court of Justice, b the 
residence of the Principal of the En¬ 
gineering College. Beyond these are 
the Public Works' Seemariat and the 
Fretidency Coltege. origiiuUy organ¬ 
ised in 1833, with the Students’ Hostel 
behind it. 

E., on the sea-shore, there was a 


fine Marine Aqnaiimn. shut down 
however during the late war. On the 
W. b the Caste and Gosha (purdah) 
Hospital (opened in 1886), hidden 
amongst trees, and beyond the 
Madras Cricket Club ground. N. of 
the old Palace is the Senate Home 
of the University (1857). begun in 
1874 and completed in 1879. 

S.W. of the Chepauk Palace and 
S. of Government House b Triplicane. 
containing the Palace of the Prince of 
Arcot, a title conferred in 1867, the 
representative of the family of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic. 

The Marina b a fine esplanade 
which exteisds from the Napier Bridge 
on the N. almost to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of San Tbomi. 
From the S. end of the Marina. 
Cathedral Road runs iKaiiy due W. 
about 2 m. to St George's Cathedral, 
the Marina Road then turning inland 
to “the Adyar," from the river of that 
name. The Buckingham Canal, 262 m. 
long along the coast, b crossed by 
the road. The Adyar Oub has a white 
cupola: a broad terrace on the S. 
overlooks the Adyar river, on which 
excellent sailing and boating is to be 
had. In the 60-Bcre grounds there is 
room for a riding-track and a golf- 
course. The name of the original 
owrtcr of the estate. Robert Moubray. 
who came to Madras in 1771, sur¬ 
vives in the inland road to the main 
entrance. 

San Thorns was first Portuguese, 
then fell to Golconda (1669). The 
French captured it (1672), but were 
expelled by the Dutch (1674). It then 
had seven churches. The British 
occupied it in 1749. 

Tbe Roman Catholic Cathedral 
(1304) b reputed to cover the remains 
of St Thomas (but see p. 422). His 
tomb b pointed out in a subterraneous 
recess covered by an altar. On the E. 
side of the Cathedral b an Anglican 
church situated on a sand-dune. 
This tract and that stretching to the 
W. of it b also known os Mylaporc 
(p. 422), where there b a famous 
Hindu temple. Good sea-bathing can 
be had at Elliot’s Beach (drive from 
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end of Marin* through San Thomi 
and over the Elphinstone Bridge 
ncroM the Adyar). The Theosophi^ 
headquarters are here. 

After crossing the Cooum river by 
the Napier Bridge, the Marina be¬ 
comes Beach Road, which runs past 
Fort Si George, situated on the sea¬ 
front N. of the island, containing the 
Arsenal and St Mary’s Church. The 
E. face of the fort, which it straight, 
is DOW separated from the sea by the 
road and a sandy foreshore. In the 
centre is the old Sea-Cate. The W. 
face landward is in the form of a 
crescent, surrounded by a deep fosse, 
crossed by draw-bridges. There are 
two gales on this side, the Walajab 
and St George’s Gates. On the N. are 
the Choultry Gate, now bricked up. 
and the North Gate. The San Thom* 
Gate is in the S. wall. 

The original fort was founded in 
1644. Designs for remodelling were 
prepared by Bartholomew Robins, 
once mathematical professor at 
Woolwich, in 17S0. It had been 
unsuccessfully attacked by Daud 
Khan, General of Aurangzcb, in 
1702. and by the Mahrattas in 1741; 
but in 1746 La Bourdonnais held the 
town to ransom for £400,000. and 
received in the name of the French 
King the surrendered keys, which 
were restored (21st August 1749) 
by the Treaty of Ai*-l*-Ch*t>clle to 
Admiral Edward Boscawen. 

On 14th December 1758 the French 
again arrived before the fort, under 
the command of Count tally. The 
defence was conducted by Governor 
Pigol and Colonel Stringer Lawrence. 
Upon the arrival of a British fleet of 
six men-of-war, the French, however, 
retreated after a siege of two months, 
leaving behind them fifty-two cannon 
and many of their wounded. 

In AprU 1769 Haidar AU appear^ 
and dictated terms of a treaty. Again, 
on 10th August 1780, and once more 
in January 1792, the garrison were 
alarmed by the appearance of the 
Mysore cavalry. It was from the 
fon that Clive marched to Arcot. 

If the fort is entered from the E. 


by the Sea Gate, the Secretariat 
buildings will be seen in the centre, 
with St Mary’s Church to the 
S. and Cornwallis ^uare to the 
W. of them. A Legislative Council 
Chamber has been erected behind the 


Secreuriat. 

St Mary’s Church,* built 1678-80 
by Streynsham Master, was the first 
English church in India, but w^ 
entirely rebuilt in 1759, Robert Clive 
was married here in 1753 to Margaret 
Maskelyne. and many distinguished 
persons are buried here. One piece 
of the Church plate was given in 1687 
by Gosemor Ellhu Yale, afterwards 
the benefactor of Yale College, U.S.A. 
The most remarkable monument is 
one erected by the East India Com¬ 
pany to the famous missionary 
Schwartz, at one time the inter¬ 
mediary between the British and 
Haidar Ali. He is represented dying 
on his bed surrounded by a group of 
friends, with an angel appearing 
above. In the Church arc hung the 
old colours of the Madras Fusiliers, 
the first European regiment of the 
East India Company. Lord Clive, 
Sir John Malcolm, and Sir Barry 
Close served in it. 

On the W. side of Charles Street, 
leading to the gate of San Thoroi 
(the S. gau of the fon). are pointed 
out quaners which, according to tra¬ 
dition. were once occupied by Col. 
Arthur Wellesley (Utcr the Duke 
of Wellington). The office of the 
Accountant-General, which Is close 
to the Church, was formerly the 
Government House. 

The Arsenal forms a long parallelo¬ 
gram. In the Museum on the first 
floor are four comets, or flags, belong¬ 
ing to the I St and 2nd Regiments of 
Madras Cavalry; old flap taken from 
the Dutch and French, sewn up in 
comers, to protect them from the 
squirrels, and many other battle 
trophies. 

N. of the fort and at the S.E. 


• Feet St Geuni, Mairm. bv Nt" F- 
’enny, and the ViaailuJn oj Feet 
by Mr D. Lciabloo. will be 
o contmin many inleretiini wo- 

nc thii church. 
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comer of the dtjr, is the old Light- 
boose (1844) on the Esplanade, super¬ 
seded by B tower on the High Court. 
The Lij^ihoiue tower it 160 ft. high 
and the light is visible 20 m. off at 
tn. The High Court building, de¬ 
signed in the Hindu-Saracenic style, 
was opened in 1892. 

A tomb in the shape of a pyramid 
stands in the compound outside, the 
solitary survivor of the many which 
stood here in the old cemetery of the 
Settlement. Lolly made use of the 
monuments as cover in 1 7S8, and they 
were removed aOer the siege. There 
are two inscriptions on the tomb: 
one to the only ton of Elihu Yale 
(28th January 1682) and the other 
to Joseph Hynmers, second in Council 
(28th May 1680). whose widow 
married Yale. 

Opposite the High Court a the 
Y.M.C.A., of red sandstone, pre¬ 
sented by the Hon. W. W'anamaker. 
formerly Postmaster-General of the 
United States. W. of the High Court 
it the Law CoUege, in similar style; 
and N. of this, across the Esplanade, 
are the Paebiappa CoUege and Hall, 
erected in 1843 and named after 
Paebiappa Mudaliar, a wealthy and 
benevolent Hindu resident of the 
city, who. dying in 1794 when edu¬ 
cation was almost unknown in Madras, 
endowed various religious and schol¬ 
astic institutions and private charities. 
Opposite the College it a statue of 
King George V. W. of these arc the 
former Madras Christian CssUege 
Buildings, situated opposite the High 
Court and to the E. of the Y.M.C.A. 
buildings. The College was moved, 
however (1937) to Tambaram, where 
a World Christian Conference was 
held in 1938. 

First Line Beach, the most im¬ 
portant commercial thoroughfare, 
begins N. of the Esplanade from 
Parry's Comer. It represenu the old 
line of the tea-wall, but the Harbour 
has caused the accretion of sand. 
Here arc the Beach Ry. Statioo. the 
Port and Ctttloim OSccs. and various 
bouses of business. W. of it is Second 
Line Beach and the thickly inhabited 


bazar area, formerly known at Black 
Town and re-named George Town, in 
I90S. in honour of the visit of King 
George V as Prince of Woles. 

AriTKnian Street, parallel to the 
sea-front, contains the Mosque of 
Nawab .Muhammad Ali. an Ar¬ 
menian church, and a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, dating from the 
beginning of the 18th century: farther 
to the W. of Armenian Street lies 
Popham's Broadway. N. of the city 
are the Monepr (Sultry, a Poor- 
house for destitute Indians, and the 
Leper Asylum; and at the N.W. 
comer in Wall Tax Street ate some 
remoiiu of the old town walls. The 
name of this street commemorates 
a tax imposed in order to defray the 
cost of a rampart, on assessment being 
made on "every house and garden 
within the walls," and a Collector 
of the Town Wall Tax was duly 
appointed. But legal opinion was 
received from Bengal that the East 
India Company had no power to 
tu the inhabitants.' Othw streets 
running N. and S. are Godown Street 
and Mint Street, at the N. end of 
which was the Mint in the present 
Government Press building. From 
^ to W. mns Old Jail Street, and at 
its junction with Mint Street are seven 
wells from which the fort drew its 
water-supply. 

The llarbouT. The foundation- 
stone of the harbour works was laid 
by the Prince of Wales, in 1875, but 
in October 1881 the works completed 
up to that time were much damaged 
by a cyclone. These violent storms 
have visited Madras from time to 
time. Such occurred in October 1746, 
in 1782. 1807, and 1811. On 2nd May 
1872. in another great storm, the 
Hotspur and eight European vessels 
and twenty Indian vessels of alto¬ 
gether 4133 tons were lost. In Decem¬ 
ber 1901, II in. of rain fell in about 
8 hours. The cyclone of November 
1927 passed over the city and spent 
iu fury on Nellore (p. 339). The 
sand beach shelves out to a depth of 


• Molony, ,4Bodk*/.WA/«dM.p.Si 
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10 fathoim at a distance of a couple 
of mile* from the shore. The harbour, 
iberefore, has had to be an entirely 
artiOcial one: "a challenge Daunted 
in the face of nature.” It was formed 
of break-waters extending out from 
the shore 3000 ft apart, now closed 
at their seaward end by another work 
which extends to a distance of 1 SCO ft. 
N. of the northern of the two break¬ 
waters. forming a shelter for a new 
entrance, 400 ft. wide and 33 ft. deep 
at low water, which has been formed 
near the eastern or seaward end of the 
N. breakwater. The western or shore¬ 
ward side of the enclosed 200 acres 
has been furnished with a deep-water 
quay. Steamers call at the port regu¬ 
larly, embarking and landing pas¬ 
sengers direct at the quays, where 
traim come direct to ship'* tide. 
Shore accommodation has been pro¬ 
vided, facing the South Quay: and 
customs examination and the medical 
inspection of emigrants take place 
here. Both the broad and the metre- 
gauge railways enter the harbour 
premises, where they are handled by 
the Port Trust. 

The rise and fall of the tide is only 
about 4 ft. Madras has no great in¬ 
dustrial importance apart from the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Cotton 
Mitts to the N.W. of the city. 

W. of the fort is a group of build¬ 
ings, consisting of the Memorial 
Hall, the Medical College, the General 
Hospital, the ofBces of the Southern 
Ry.. and the Central Ry. Station. 

The Memorial Hall was erected by 
public subscription in gratitude for 
Madras having escaped the Mutiny of 
1857. It is used for public meetings. 

The Gcoeral Hospital is opposite the 
Central Ry. Station. The records go 
back to 1829. Dr Mortimer published 
an account of it in 1838. The Medical 
School is accommodated in a de¬ 
tached building to the E. side. The 
Central Ry. Statioa has a clock tower 
136 ft. high. 

Across the CochraiK Canal is the 
Choultry (R.H.) of Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. The Moore Market is at 
the entrance to the People's Park; to 


the E. is the Evening Barar building. 
Alongside the Market h the Victoria 
Ihiblic Hall, erected during 1883-88. 
This serves for a theatre os well as an 
“assembly room.” 

W. of the Vktona PubUc Hall, in 
the People's Park, the "Ripon Build¬ 
ing.” after the Viceroy, Lord Ripon. 
the founder of local self-government 
in Indio, is occupied by the Corpora¬ 
tion of Madras. It has a clock lower 
higher than that of the Central Ry. 
Station. In the centre of the eastern 
portion of the park, the S. Indian 
Athletic Association occupy a large 
piece of land where athletic sports 
and annual fairs are held. Moore 
Pavilion is at the northern end. To 
the N. of this is a Swimming Bath. 
The People'* Park originated with Sir 
Charles Trevelyan while Governor of 
.Madras, and was opened in I8S9. 
It embraces 116 acres of land. It has 
eleven artificial lakes, an athletic 
ground, a fine zoological collection, 
tennis-courts, and a bandstand. 

The Punamali Road skirts the S. 
of the quarter of Vepery and leading 
to the quarter of Egmore. passes the 
School of Arts and St Andrew’s 
Church. Vepery it largely occupied 
by Anglo-Indians, whose Association, 
founded in 1879, is the leading society 
of its class in India. The Church of 
St MattUat was given by Admiral 
Boscawen in place of one destroyed 
during the 17M War svith the French. 
W. of the church is the Doveton 
Protestant College, founded in 1855. 

The School of Arts was established 
as a private institution by Dr 
Akxanikr Hunter in 1850. Besides 
drawing, painting, engraving and 
modelling, the crafts of cabinet¬ 
making and carpet-weaving, pottery, 
and lacquer, metal and jewellers' 
work, are taught. 

St .Vadrew's Church was built in 
1818-20. The Madras stucco, or 
ckiaiaH, in the interior gives to the 
pillar* all the whiteness and polish 
of the finest marble. The steeple rises 
to the height of 166 ft., and, after the 
lighthouse lower of the High Court, 
is the principal landmark in Madras; 
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the building is rcmaricable for (he 
complete absence of timber, which 
might be destroyed by while ants. 

In the Egmorc quarter are the 
M.O. StathM, (he .Maternity and 
Ophthalmic Hospitals, and the 
Museum. 

Pantheon Road leads S.W. to the 
Central Mmcum (1854). nucleus of 
a group including the Victoria 
Technical Institute (1902), the Conne¬ 
mara Library, and the New Theatre. 
To these has been added the Empress 
Victoria Memorial Hall, a graceful 
building, which was opened in 1909. 
The collection was formed in 1846, 
and owes its present development to 
Dr Balfour. In the various Depart¬ 
ments of Natural History, Botany, 
Geology, and Industrial Arts are 
many objects of great interest. The 
Department of Antiquities and 
Archaeology contains some very 
beautiful remains of the Buddhist 
tope at Afiuravati (p. 339), exca¬ 
vated by Mr R. Scwdl. M.C.S. 
Indian bronze images of Krishna and 
the dancing Siva are supetb. Objects 
of interest formerly in the Arsenal 
are:—iron helmets captured at Man¬ 
ila : a gun captured from Holkar 
in 1804; a victim-post surmounted 
by an elephant’s head, at which 
human sacrifices were made (ground- 
floor); the cage in which Captain 
Philip Anstruther was confined in 
China.' The Connemara Library has 
a reading-room, in which in addition 
to works on S. India the books 
of (he Madras Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ate kepL Archa^ 
logical remains are arranged in the 
grounds in front of the Museum. 
The statue of Lord Cornwallis, which 
once stood in the Fort Square (p. 417), 
has been placed in the reading-room. 
On the pedestal is sculptured the sur¬ 
render of Tipu Sultan’s sons in 1792. 

From near the Museum the Com- 

* Cspr. AtMtTurher of tha Madras 
AniUary (1807-114) was capturtd by a 
Cfatnese mob in Sepiambar ltS40, and 
carried about (he ccarairy in thia caca uiuil 
lha (oilowina January. Ha was cm 0 ft. 
hiah. A lady. Mia NobU. waa kept in a 
simitar cage- 


mander-in-Chiers Road leads to the 
bridge so named, and to Mount 
Road. A road to the N. crossing the 
Cooum river by Anderson’s Brid^ 
leads to the old Observatory in 
Nungumbaukum, past the Old Col¬ 
lege, corresponding to (he Writers’ 
Buildings in Calcutta (p. 99), and 
Doveton House, now Government 
Training College for Girls. 

The Observatory originated in a 
small private station started in 1787 
by Mr W. Petrie, a scientific member 
of Council. The present building was 
erected in 1793 under orders from 
the Directors of the East India 
Company. It is now used as a 
meteorological station only, the 
Observatory having been moved in 
1899 to Kodaikanal (p. 458). 

From the Observatory a thorough¬ 
fare runs S. to the Hortleultiiral 
Gardca and St George’s Cathedral. 
The gardens, which occupy an area 
of 22 acres, are laid out in a highly 
ornamental manner, one of the great 
attractions being the splendid VIeloria 
Refla, in a couple of small ponds. 
The Society possesses a valuable 
Library, containing many rare works. 
The gardens were brought into exist- 
eiKe mainly through the efforts of 
Dr Wright about the year 1836. 

The Cathedral of St George stands 
on the E. side of the gardens. The 
exterior is not handsome, but the 
dazzling white chanam, the decorated 
roof, the tablets and tombs, and the 
lofty and massive pillars in (he in¬ 
terior, produce a very pleasing 
impression. The Church was conse¬ 
crated in 1816. and became the 
Cathedral Church when the Diocese 
of Madras was constituted in 1835. 

The new Madras CTub is opposite. 

From the Cathedral (he road to 
Guindy and (he southern suburbs 
runs along the side of the Long Tank 
for nearly 3 m. to the Marmalong 
Bridge (said to be Sfamlllanna. ’’Our 
Lady of (he Mangoes”), spanning the 
Adyar river. It has twenty-nine 
arches. Near the N. end is an inscrip¬ 
tion in Latin, which reads that it was 
erected in 1726 by Petrus Uscan, an 
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Armcniui. pro bono publicoi hcncc 
iti rormcr oame, ibe "Armenian 
Briclje.” To rhe ri^t and lelt of ihc 
road before crossing the river will 
be observed the Teachers’ College and 
Ihe Corernmeni Veterinary Hospital. 
At Saidapet (S m. S. from Egmore 
station) are the headquarter* of the 
Chingleput District. 

The Little Mount, a cuhoos spot 
on a rocky eminenoB on ibe left of 
the road after crossing Mamuilong 
Bridge, ia famous in connection with 
the tradition of the martyrdom of the 
Apostle St Thomas. It was formerly 
called Antenodur, but the PortuguM 
named it Little Mount to distinguish 
it from St Thomas’* Mount, which 
they called Big MounL The Apostle 
St Thomas (so runt the tradition) 
used to live here periodtcally and 
pray on the top of the hill (Little 
Mount) according to the Jewish 
custom. When praying in the cave 
he was, it is said, mortally wounded 
by a lance. In t^t state be tan to 
St Thomas's Mount, where he was 
killed. His body was carried by hi* 
convert* to San Thome, where it was 
buried, and his tomb it in the Cathe¬ 
dral of San Thomd. 

A night of steps leads to the Church. 
On the led of the entrance is a por¬ 
trait of St Thomas with an old 
Portuguese inscription. The Church 
was built by one Antonio Gonsalves 
De Taide, 1612 (who appears to have 
been a Goanese), and was endowed 
with 32 acres by the Nawab of Areot, 
It is dedicated to Our Lady of Health. 

Some steps on the led from the 
Church lead down to a carern hewn 
out of the rock. The entrance is low 
and narrow; there is nothing to see 
but an altar with the image of St 
Thomas. Daylight is admitted by a 
narrow aperture, through which, it is 
said. St Thomas escaped. In the 
vestry-room is a Mlsul with the 
date 1793. A dark cell full of bau is 
reputed to be the oldest part of the 
Church, where St Thomas himself 
worshipped. 

At the N. of the Church there is a 
Masoory Cross on the top of a rock. 


from which St Thomas is said to have 
preached. 

To the W. of the Church there is a 
ckd in the rock, which, it is said, was 
miraculously made by St Thomas 
to provide himself with water. The 
small Greek cross and foundation 
of a building are relics of St Thomas'* 
prayer-house. At the foot of this rock, 
at the S.. there is St Thomas's Foun¬ 
tain, which has water throughout 
the year. To the E. of the Church 
there are some rocks believed to be 
marked with the prints of the feet, 
hands, and knees of St Thomas, 
where be lay prostrate on them when 
be was wounded. The general tradi¬ 
tion that St Thomas was martyred 
on 21st December aj>. 68 at Myla- 
pore, which H. H. Wilson {Roy. As. 
Soc. Trans., 1, 161) identified with 
Mihilaropye, or Mihilapur, now St 
Thomi, is not accepted by modern 
criticism. 

At the top of the parochial house, 
about 90 (1. high, there is a visi¬ 
tors' room furnished; a panorama 
of Madras, St Thomas'* Mount, the 
Governor'* House,Guiody,thc King's 
Institute, Teachers' College, and the 
surrounding hills and country may 
be obtained from here. Visitors are 
welcomed, and a guide is available. 

Beyond the Little Mount is Cuindy 
Park, the former Governor'* Country 
Hooae, now the official residence, 
standing in a large park with many 
deer. It is faced with the beautiful 
white chunam for which Madras is 
famous: the centre ball contains a 
bust of the Duke of Wellington. The 
flower-garden lie* to the S., and is 
8i acres in extent. 

The Race-Course in Guindy is 
beautifully situated and laid out on 
modem lines with an electric Total- 
isator and a fine grandstand and other 
buildings. The track is I i m. round. 
There is a golf-course. 

St Thamas's Mosurt, or the Great 
Mount, 8 m. S.W. of Madras, lies 
S. of Guindy railway station (7 m. 
from Egmore). At the bsK arc the 
old Cantonment and a building which 
used to be the headquarters of the 
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Madras Artillery. It was the home 
of Warren Hastings while a member 
of Council (1769-72). The hill is about 
250-300 n. above sea-level, and has 
a flight of 132 steps, built by an 
Armenian. 

Mention of St Thomas's .Mount, 
which is known to Indians as faranghl 
Mahal (“The Hill of the Franks"), 
is made by Marco Polo as early as 
the 1 3th century. A vsry ancient legend 
affirms that the Apostle was martyred 
on this bill whilst kneeling on a stone 
which is now on the central altar of 
the Church. The stone has an inscrip¬ 
tion in Pahlavi (a dialect spoken in 
those days in the suburbs of Madras), 
which alludes to the martyrdom. A 
Brahmin is said to have transfixed 
the Apostle with a loitce, relics of 
which ore kept in the Cathedral of 
San Thomd at Mylapore. The Church 
was built by the Portuguese in 1547. 
Over an archway is the date 1726, 
and within ore several slabs with 
epitaphs. The main gate and portico 
were built by one C. Zachorias in 
1707. Behind the altar and above it 
is a remarkable cross w ith a Nestorian 
inscription in Sassanian Pahlavi of 
about A.O. 800. The inscription begins 
to the right of the top of the arch. 
Dr Burnell translated it: "Ever pure 
. . . is in favour with Him who bore 
the cross." Besides the stone, the 
Church contains a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, said to have been 
painted by St Luke, and brought by 
St Thomas to this place. 

In the 15th century the Nestorian 
Church in India fell into dcchne, 
until in roost places it totally dis¬ 
appeared. but this hill continued to 
be the resort of Nestorian monks 
till the beginning of the 16th century, 
when the Portuguese built the Church 
dedicated to Our Lady of Expecta¬ 
tion. now under the care of the R.C. 
priest at St Thomas's Mount. 

Next to the Church there is a 
Convent of Franciscan Missionary 
Nuns of Mary, who are in charge of 
an Indian girls' orphanage and indus¬ 
trial school. 

The Angli c an Chorefa, a few hundred 


yards from the old mess-house, is a 
handsome building, with a well- 
proportiofted steeple. There are 
monuments here to several distin¬ 
guished officers. 

The Madras air-port lies about a 
mile South of St Thomas's Mount. 

Pallavaran (12 m. from Egnioie) 
is the next sution to St Thomas's 
Mount. It was ceded by MuhammaU 
A ll in 1750 and became a Cantonment 
(1777). The hill is about 500 ft. high, 
with a long, low range extending for 
3 m. S. 2 m. from the station it the 
site of old Patavaram, where there 
are three rock-cut shrines ascribed 
to the 7th century a.d. One of these 
is now in the possession of Muslims, 
who have placed it in the panja, or 
hand symbol. 

A pleasant excursion can be made 
by car from Madras to (34 m.) 
Chingleput, and (19 m.) farther on 
it Matabolipuram, or the Seven 
Pagodas (Route 31) (the journey by 
house-boat on the Buckingham Canal 
it not recommended). Here the 
Oravidian style of architecture origin¬ 
ated. Other excursions can be made 
to Sodras and Covdong of historical 
interest. 
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ROUTE 31 

MADRAS to CONJEEVEKAM.lhcn 
to Cbinitlcpul. for MAHABaLI- 
PURAM (the Socn Paicadas), and 
back to Madras. 

This excursion embraces both 
Conieeveram. “The Benares of the 
South," and the wonderful remains 
at Mahabalipuram. known as the 
Seven Pagodas. The entire trip can 
be accomplished by motor-car; Con- 
jeeveram is 24 m. by road from 
Chingleput; the Seven ^godas 19 m. 
from Chini^pui; Chingkput is 34 m. 
from Madras. For the journey by 
rail via Chingleput to Copjeeveram 
the train should be taken at the 
Beach or Egmore Stalioas. Certain 
passenger trains run through. 

22 m. from Chingleput is Conjees e- 
ram (KancUpuram, the Golden City), 
one of the oldest towns of India, 
and one of its seven sacred places.* 
Travellers’ bungalow ; arrange¬ 
ments must be made for food. In- 
scriptiont show the town to have 
occupied a position of influence before 
the Christian era. In the 5th century 
B.c. Gautama Buddha is said to have 
converted the people of Kanchi- 
puram, and in the 3rd century n-c. 
Asoka is said to have built many 
Buddhist topes in the nei^bourhood 
though none now remain. In the 
7th century a.u. the Pallava Kings 
ruled in the Southern Deccan until 
defeated by the W. Chalukyans, who 
were defeated in turn by Cbolas from 
the Cauveo Valley. They carried on 
an extensive commerce both with 
West and East, and were rcMwned 
for their learning and skill in war, 
and for their learning and archi¬ 
tectural arts. Their capital, Kanchi, 
or Conjoeveraro, is famous in ancient 

• Of (b> o»h«r taCwttp. JU), thret ar. 
sacred to Siva and three to N tahmi. Coo- 
Jervrram ia aacred to both. 


Indian history. The larger Dravridian 
temples (of comparatively recent 
date) are at the present time the most 
conspicuous objects; but the special 
attractions are the Pallava temples, 
which are among the oldest known 
examples of Hindu architecture in 
S. India. 

Great Caajeeveram is W. of the 
railway, l.ittle Conjretcram about 
2 m. S.E. The route between the two 
towns is studded with a number of 
important temples- a few dedicated 
to Vishnu and a large number to 
Siva. In and around Conjeeveram 
there ore said to be a thousand 
temples and ten thousand lingams. 

The yaikunla Perumal Temple, one 
of the eighteen important Vishnu 
temples of Conjeeveram where wor¬ 
ship b still conducted, b S.W. of the 
station. The timana tower has tiers 
of three shrines one over the other, 
with figures of Vbhnu in each shrine. 
The sculptures on the dilfcient sides 
of the rintana represent scenes from 
the Puranas. 

There are two covered Prakarat 
of the shrine, and the courtyard has 
a colonnade on the four sides. As 
usual, the shrine b entered from the 
E. and through an arJhamandapam, 
with iu eight yali piers and four 
pilasters and sculptured panels. On 
the E. side of the courtyard the 
mahamandapam b entirely roofed up 
to the unfinbhed gopuram built by 
the later Vijayanagar Kings. 

There are figures on the right and 
left side of the entrance gopuram. 
exhibiting an abundance of deuil 
and sculpture. The design has been 
well thought out. 

S.W. from this temple, and at a 
little distance, stands the Matan- 
geswara Temple. Its plan is simple— 
a small shrine with massive walls and 
entrance through a pillared porch; 
there b a similarity between thb and 
the Kailasanath tower (below). 

The tower over the shrine b hollow. 
It b square and built in three storeys. 
The pillars at the porch are dbtin^y 
of the Pallava type. Each has a lion 
base, the tail of the lion being curved 
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up the back of the pillar. Over the 
lion is an ornamental band with 
polygonal-sided necking, large pro- 
jecting capital, and a square abacus 
over. 

The back of the porch has pilasters 
responding to detached piers with 
figured panels on each side. The 
pilasters at the corners have yalls 
and riders. The N. and the E. waits 
have Saiviie,figures and sculptured 
panels between the pilasters. 

The most important of the group 
of Poltava structures is the Kaltas- 
anath Temple, some distance to 
the W. its plan is unusual, a single 
surrounding wall with a cross-wall 
dividing the eoclosurc into a large 
and a small courtyard, with a group 
of shrines in the large one. 

In the small court on the interior 
side of the outer wall the sculptures 
arc all figures of Siva in diRcrent 
postures. The most noticeable is that 
on the large panel to the righL It has 
a group of twelve sages, evidently 
listening to the exhorutions of Siva, 
who is seated under a banyan-tree in 
a panel on the S. side wall. On 
another large panel eleven seated 
sages are Minilarly listening to Siva, 
armed with diffcrenl symbolical 
weapons, and seeming to preach 
war. 

Built into the cross-wall is a small 
temple, and on either side there are 
doors from one court to the other. 
Ranged along the E. face of the small 
court are eight small shrines, each 
with a tower over it. They closely 
resemble iirdcsign the raikt of Maha- 
balipuram. The spaces between all 
but one are now filled with rubble 
work, hiding the sculptured panels 
on the sides. 

Each of these is called a rath. That 
on the extreme left staiuls completely 
detached from the rest. It is in shape 
a square, and has carved figures of 
Siva and Parvati in a sitting posture 
on the back. On the exterior wall are 
the yalis, partly carved, each yall 
supporting a pilaster with moulded 
caps over. On the back and sides are 
rough blocks and panels. Between 


these panel spaces and the comer 
yo/fj are small pilasters. 

The small platform in front has 
fall piers, whose capitals only are 
complete; there are traces of carved 
floral oraaments on the cornices, and 
a series of small mouldings with 
carved projections at intervals: the 
octagon^-domed slkhara hat carved 
pcdimental ornaments on each side. 

The next rath has yalls on the pien 
and the dwarpals on each tide of the 
door panels are all carved. Siva it 
sealed under a tree with long, matted 
hair and a noga, or serpent, on his 
left. 

The other connected raths are of 
the same type, but the yalls differ, 
tome having lu^ and twisted trunks. 
The inscriptions on the granite plinths 
—some in Paltava grant ha character 
—also deserve careful study. The 
panel on the northern side of the 
last rath has a standing figure of Siva 
with matted hair, two hands, and a 
serpent over his shoulder. O^cr the 
panels niche in which the figures 
stand is a floral pedimenial ornament 
only partly carved. 

T^e sculpture on the back of the 
successive raths should be noticed. 
Behind the back of the rath on the 
extreme N. is Siva on an elephant, 
with the death-noose in his left, the 
trident in his lower right hand, and 
a naga in the lower left, and his right 
foot uplifted on the el^hont's head. 
He is represented as stripping the 
^phant's skin, which he waves aloft 
in his two upper hands. 

There is a group of posed female 
figures on some of the small panels, 
and on the back of the sixth rath is a 
chariot drawn by two horses, with 
the figure of Siva in a boon-confer¬ 
ring altitude. 

The small shrine in the centre of the 
wall dividing the lesser and larger 
<^rts is at present known as the 
NaraJa Unga Shrine. The plinth has 
two courses of granite, over them a 
freestone course on which gan- 
dh^as are sculptured. They have 
tlwr hands raised over their heads 
with the palms of their hands flattened 
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igainit the moulding above, as if 
supporting the building. 

On the caterior of the porch on 
the right side is a row of Aoiua, or 
sacred swans. A panel on the inner 
side of the porch has a large finely 
carved figure of Siva, with matted 
hair and his right knee bent; be has 
a richly carved crown, and omamcnU 
on the neck, arm and leg. Over his 
left shoulder is a garland of (appar¬ 
ently) bones. Another hat alternate 
s<)UAfc ftnd roiiod on 

each of which it a sculptured skull. 

The exterior of this shrine is again 
full of sculptures—all represenutions 
of Siva. The features of all these 
figures have a marked form of coun- 
teiuiKe. The noses are pointed and 
flat, and give a curious expression to 
the face, and it is believed that they 
represent kunmbart, one of the early 
tribes in this country. 

The doorways into the W. court 
have yalli at the comers, pilasters on 
the angles of the doors, and a comice 
over. Above the cornice is an upright 
portion of wall rising above the court 
walls on either side. In the centre of 
this is a panel vvith Siva and Parvati 
and attendants. Brahma and Vishnu 
are shown worshipping them. 

On each side of the large court (W.) 
is a continuous series of cells, each 
with a small tower and slkhara over 
it. This has given rise to a belief that 
this must originally have been a Jain 
temple; but in the sculpture there is 
not a single figure which could be 
called Jain. These cells were occupied 
by Unxas, each with a separate name 
and representing a dilfcrent mani¬ 
festation of Siva. The inscriptions on 
the face of each are mostly in an 
early palaeographical form of graniha 
character. A notable peculiarity is 
the scrolled foliation attached to 
letters of these inscriptions, which 
either give the names of the different 
llngat or the titles of kinp who 
erected the building. The sikkaras 
(towers) originally projected above 
the wall of the court, with elephants 
and Nandis placed alternately on the 
wall-head between them. But the 


modem owners have blocked up the 
spaces between, so that the outside 
of the court forms a continuous line 
of dead wall. The weight of this 
masonry has caused large cracks in 
parts of the walls. The cell towers 
show on the inside of the courtyard 
wall. On the N. and S. sides of this 
court the cells directly opposite the 
central timanat are larger than the 
others, and have higher towers over 
them. 

To the E. of the temple stands the 
Kindi mandapam. The basement only 
remains. There are four yall piers at 
each comer. It must have had a roof, 
but now there are no traces of it. 

Then comes the mahamandapam, 
originally detached, but now joined 
to the shrine by the ardkamandapam. 
The piers in the ardkamandapam are 
widely spaced, slender columns, and 
are of a later structure, evidently 
built in the time of the later Vijaya- 
nagar Kinp. 

The makamandapam, however, has 
massive stone piers, with heavy square 
capitals and inscriptions on them of 
a later date. One says that King 
Vikramaditya made a grant to the 
temple. The piers are without bases. 
The capiuls are of one design through¬ 
out — square with great projection. 
Several have circular lotus discs 
carved on the faces of the lower and 
upper square portions. These were 
evidently intended to support some 
great overhead weight. The perfor¬ 
ated window which leads into the 
makamandapam it much older, and 
is of black stone. The perforated work 
it a series of twisting boughs with 
openinp between partly filled by 
cross-buds. Over the opening is a 
triple comice with horseihoc-shaped 
panel: in it b a figure of Siva with 
eight arms. On the circumference of 
the panel is a leaf ornament springing 
from yallt at the foot. 

The sculptures at different clcva- 
tions of the mandapam are mostly 
figures of Parvati. In the lower right 
panel of the S. elevation b the figure 
of Lakshmi seated on a lotus flower, 
holdinglotus buds, conch, and Chakra. 
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In ihe pier of the minor panels on 
each side are ckaurii, elephants, gan- 
dharvas and attendants. Some of the 
walls are quite plain, without oma* 
ments of any kind. 

The central shrine is surmounted 
by a lofty pyTaraidal tower. 
entrances to the central rimana are 
from the E. and N. At each corner, 
and on the N., S. and W. sides. U a 
shrine. All shrines and the porch 
have seven smaller lowers, which 
rise up to and are grouped alongside 
the greater one. Near the base, at 
each comer and face, between the 
projecting shrines, a large Nandi 
(sacred bull) lies on the ground. The 
figures sculptured on the exterior 
ground storey of the yimana are again 
representations of Siva. Brahma 
and Vishnu worshipping him. and 
of Parvati. The tikharat over the 
comer shrines are square, and over 
those on the facades are semi-barrel 
shaped. 

On the main tower is a storey with 
a series of two weather-worn sculp¬ 
tured panels on each face of the 
central projection, and one at each 
comer. Over this is a double comice 
with small jUkkaraM', the storeys above 
arc successively stepped back, forming 
a slight platform between each. The 
tower is capped by an octagonal 
sikhara with small medallions on 
each front. The whole tower is 
plastered over, and the plaster faith¬ 
fully represents the underlying stone¬ 
work. but is much coarser in exe¬ 
cution. 

On the W. is another entrance, a 
gateway with a small tower. An 
elephant and gandharva are scaled 
on the wall-head, and an upper central 
panel has Siva seated with his hand 
across hb knees. On this facade of 
tlw court wall there arc five yaU 
pilasters on either side of the central 
doorway. The S exterior side is 
spaced by similar pilasters. SIkharas, 
elephants and Nandis arc exposed to 
view here. 

The chief street of Great Conjec- 
veram leads to Ekambareswara (Siva) 
Temple, which has a sixteen-pillar 


mandapam in front of it. It is IlUt ft. 
high, divided into ten storeys, and 
w’aj built by Krishna Devaraja of 
Vijayanagar in 1309. From the 
topmost storey a grand view is 
obtainable of the whole town and 
Its surroundings. No two towers of 
the temple are opposite each other, 
no two walls of the temple are 
parallel, and there is hardly a right 
angle in the place. Through the gate¬ 
way a large open space is entered, 
to the left of which it the "Hall of a 
Thousand PilUn” (really 540); most 
of the columns are beautifully carved 
and support richly decorated frieres. 
In the centre of the hall are a number 
of grotesque wooden ftgurcs. which 
taken out on occasions of pro¬ 
cessions. Into the interior of the 
temple none but caste Hindus arc 
allowed to enter. 

This temple served as a fort during 
•be Carnatic Wars, and was attacked 
by Haidar Ali. From this building 
Sir Hector Munro retreated to 
Chirigleput on learning that Col. 
William Baillie's force had been cut 
to pieces by Haidar AU at PollUore 
(see below), a few miles away.' It 
had been ordered down from Guntur, 
but was unable to effect a connection. 
To the S. of this temple is the Sar- 
vatirtham Tank, into which Munro 
threw his guns and baggage. Its four 
sides are studded with little pagodas. 

About five furlongs from this lank 
“ •emple dedicated to Kamaktki, 
‘be “Loving-cyed” Parvati. The con- 
,*2*^ '* '•'oeshipped in Kasi 

(Benares) by the name of the "Broad- 
eyes.” in Madura as the "Fish-eyed." 
and at Conjeeveram by the name of 
^makski. This ancient temple is 
behev^ to contain the jamaJhi 
•bitetal-place) of Sri Sankara Acharya. 

About 2 m. from the borders of 
the town is a famous Jain temple of 
•he ChoU era (907-1JIO) in the viUage 
on the bank of the Palar. 

At Pullalur (Pollilote) 10 m. N. of 
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Conjccvcrani, which was lh« scene 
of Baillie's disaster in 1780, are two 
lofty obelisks commentorating the 
death of two officers in the engage¬ 
ment. Another battle was fought on 
the same ground by Sir Eyre Coote. 
on 27th August 1781; Haidar Ali 
claimed this as a drawn battle, but 
left the field. 

Of the latter Dravidian temples, 
the most important is that of Kero- 
daraja SwamI, a form of Vishnu, at 
Little CoaJceTcratB. One of the most 
ancient at Conjeeveram, it has been 
renovated within the last four hundred 
years. The tower is about 100 ft. high, 
and has seven storeys. It contains no 
figures or representations of Hindu 
deities. The original builders appar¬ 
ently intended to build it higher than 
it is. The tower at the E. extremity of 
the temple, just opposite the orM at 
the main entrance, is the higher, and 
evidently more ancient. Until a few 
centuries ago the E. tower was the 
front one, ai>d the idol in the temple 
faced E. There are two tanks adjoin¬ 
ing the towers. These are fine struc¬ 
tures nearly s<)uared, with sides 
sloping to the bottom in gradual 
rows of cut granite steps. The tank at 
the E. tower b much the older. 

Within the first courtyard are singu¬ 
larly beautiful pavilions, with painted 
roofs resting on four tail, slender 
pillars. These are situated in front of 
the flag-stalf and a monolith column 
of granite intended as a lamp-holder. 
The remarkable Hall of Pillars, to 
the N of the mamiapams, b oi>e of 
the beauties of S. Indb. 

The mandapam has often felt the 
shock of wars, and hence the figures 
are slightly mutilated, apparently by 
shot and sword. The sacrilege b 
ascribed to Muslim invaden, and to 
Haidar Ali in particular. The hall has 
niitcty-six pillars, carved at the base 
into horsemen and hippogrilTs. The 
carvings on the pillars are mainly 
illustrations of the Avatan of Vishnu 
and incidents mentioned in the 
Kamayana and Makabharata, There 
ore a few lay-figures of great interest. 
In the fourth pillar from the W., at 


the N. extremity, facing the tank, 
there b a figure of a Rajput warrior 
with a gun in hb hand. At the top of 
this pillar there is a grotesque figure 
of the god of death. Each of the 
comer stones on the roof of the hall 
b a monolith of great size. Not only 
are parrots, snakes, etc., sculptured 
on the top, but chains of stone origin¬ 
ally hung down nine feel. The story 
is told that Haidar Ali wanted to try 
the strength of his sword and cut 
them to pieces. The chains are now 
connected together by iron rings. 

Into the second court non-Hindus 
are not permitted to enter. The 
colossal cars, or rakaiiamj, on which 
the idol b carried in procession on 
the occasion of the Brahma Utbia- 
vam festival in May of every yw are 
of great beauty. ITiis temple b also 
famous for its umbrellas. A pair of 
the largest and the best of these cost 
Rs. 750. The jeweb of ihb temple are 
not so valuable as those in Tinipali or 
Sri Rangam, but the workmanship is 
of a very superior order. They will 
be shown by the trustee, if desired. 
Among them b a necklace, which b 
said to have been given by Clive. At 
ihb temple there b a periodical 
recitation of the Vedas by the Aiyan- 
gar Brahmans of this place. As many 
as 1000 congregate for its recitation. 

About I m. from the Vishnu 
Conjeeveram b the magnificently 
carved wooden car, very high, with 
massive wooden wheels. In Hodgson- 
pet the cloth bazars have the silk- 
bordered cloths for which Conjee¬ 
veram has always been fantous. 

Chingleput Junction (R.) b 35 m. 
from Madras (Route 33). 

Ckengalpat (Singhala petia) means 
“the town of the lotus." 

The Fort stands on the rrurgin of 
an irrigation reservoir or lank. It b 
of Vijayanagar origin. A slab em¬ 
bedded upside down in one of the 
ramparts evidently relates some deed 
of Norasimha (1486). the founder 
of the second Vijayanagar dynasty. 
Tradition states that the fort was 
built by Timmu Raya after hb flight 
S. in 1565. It b ceruinly a typical 
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Hindu structure, built after the model 
of Gin(i, “the modem Troy.” The 
walls are fortned of roughly dressed 
stone, hewn for the purpose by 
families of workmen, who aillxed their 
marks to the stones. It it nearly a 
parallelogram, 400 yd. by 320 yd. 

About 1646 territory up to the 
Patar was occupied by Mir Jumla. 
the General of the King of Golconda 
and, on the fall of Golconda In 1687, 
it pasted with the test of the Carnatic 
into the hands of the Moghul Em¬ 
peror. The French acquired posses¬ 
sion of the fort in 1731, and it sms 
taken by Clive in 1732. During the 
struggle for supremacy in the Car¬ 
natic it was us^ by the English os 
a base for keeping stores, at a place 
of conflnement for FretKh prisoners, 
and for harassing the rear of Laity’s 
army, which was investing Madras in 
1738-39. It was granted to the British 
as part of tjaxlr in 1730 by Muham¬ 
mad Ali, Nawab of Arcot, for services 
rendered, and the grant was confirmed 
by Shah Alam in 1763. 

During the wart with Haidar Ali. 
it was once taken and twice unsuc¬ 
cessfully besieged. On the last occa¬ 
sion it was relieved by Sir Eyre Coote 
in January 1781. The fort is in mint 
and the railway runs through it. The 
royal apartments, the granary, the 
barracks and armoury, have all been 
fared to the ground; but two old 
buildings exist. 

The Raja Mahal is also known as 
Tkrr Mahal fTher»car), on account 
of its shape. Timmu Raya built this 
'*Thcr Mahal” exactly in the form 
of the Conjeeveram car of Varada- 
raja Swomi (p. 427|. It originally con¬ 
sisted of five storeys; one was subse¬ 
quently pulled down. The unusual 
height of the structure was due to the 
fact that the Ranis of the Palace 
desired to worship daily at 12 o’clock, 
in sight of the temple of Conjeeveram. 
A senes of arcades of Moorish arches 
surrounds a small inner dome-shaped 
room without a single piece of wood 
in its entire construction. The roof 
of the dome-shaped room in the first 
storey is decorat^ with plaster-srork. 


and was evidently used as a manda- 
pam for the habitation of the houie- 
bold deities. The staircases were 
straight, were all located inside, and 
ran parallel to and above each other 
from one storey to another. The steps 
are extremely narrow. 

The lower storey of the residence 
of the Deputy-Superintendent of the 
Reformatory School was a Hindu 
temple, built for the use of the Prime 
Minister of the Raja. When the fort 
was taken by the Muslims, this was 
partly converted into a mosque, and 
the Saracenic arch and the Hindu 
pillar exist tide by tide. From the 
veranda of the upper storey a pictur¬ 
esque view it obuined. with the 
tank in front and a background of 
hills. 

In the town is a temple dedicated 
to the monkey-god of Anianeya, who 
was a devotee to Kothandarama- 
swami (Rama with a bow). This was 
once within the fort and was trans¬ 
ferred (1813) with the permission of 
the East India Company. 

Chingicput is the centre of the 
Tamil Missions of the Church of 
Scotland. Snipe-shooting b to be 
had during t^ cold season. 1 m. 
from Chingicput are the Pallava 
Caves of Vallam, with archaic in¬ 
scriptions. 

From Chingicput it b 19 m. by 
motor-car or motor-bus to .Mamal- 
lapuram (Mahabalipuram), or the 
Seven Pagodas, one of the most re¬ 
markable places in India.' There b 
a good road through Tirukalikunram 
(p. 431) to the Buckingham canal, 
which b crossed by a bridge. There 
is a furnished two-roomed D.B. at 
Mamallapuram: no servants except 
the watchman, and supplies are diffi¬ 
cult to geL 


* A full dcKripdaa of ih* cxcavatiom 
J™ M Mamsl U p u r am will be 

found In the Cm* TtmpUi oj tmtHm, by Mr 
reriuwon and Dr Buraeaa, and in the 
euUeor^ of paper* pubtiabcd by Captain 
M. W. Cot in two. See aba FersuMon's 
fwf. Ani., I. 171 , ar-JMg; Tht Stnn 
hjr J. W, Coombea; and AfM* 
afefie 4W d< T/ndr, vol. t. by G. 
Ijoj^-Dubrruil (Paru, P. Getwncr, 
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The official name of the Seven 
Pagodas U Mahabalipuram, believed 
to connect (be place with the demon 
Mahabali. overpowered by god 
Vishnu in his tumana-atata’a, or 
dwarf-incarnation. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the village owes its 
custence to the Banas, who claim 
their descent from the demon Maha¬ 
bali, or Mahabali-chakravartin. There 
is. however, no evidence to show 
that the Banas extended their 
dominions so far. But in ancient 
Chola inscriptions found at the Seven 
Pagodas the name of the place is 
Mamatlapuram; this a evidently a 
corruption of Mahamallaputam, 
meaning the "city or town of Maha- 
malla" (“the great wrestler”), which 
occurs as a surname of the Pallava 
King Narasimhavarman I ( a . d . 625- 
645) in a mutilated record at BadamI 
(p. 387) which he claims to have 
captured. 

The earliest inscriptions on the 
Raihs, in the opinion of Professor 
HuItTsch, are birmtas of a King named 
Narasimha. It is thus not unlikely 
that Mahallapuram, or Mavala- 
varam, was the original name of the 
village, and that it was founded and 
named after himself by Narasim- 
bavarman. 

3 m. N. of Balipitham, the landing- 
place, is Saluvan Kuppan, with two 
cave temples. One of these U usually 
filled with drift-sand. The other is 
carved with nine lions’ (or tigers’) 
heads round the cells, and has two 
elephants’ heads under miniature 
cells to (he right of it. 

Running S.. and between the canal 
and the sea. distant nearly I) m., is a 
low granite ridge rising about 120 ft. 
above the plain in its highest part. 
Upon this ridge are various excava¬ 
tions and carvings; on the E. face of 
it is a famous relief of the Prnoace of 
Arjuna (p. 430). and 700 yd. beyond 
the S. extremity of it are the five 
monolithic temples called the Ratht, 
all work^ it is believed, of the 
Pallavas (p. 423). and dating from 
the 7th century a . d . The modem 
village lies E. of the great relief, and 
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the old temple lies beyond it again 
on the seashore. 

The visitor can go by boat to 
opposite the Ratht, or by foot from 
Balipitham along (he top of the ridge, 
or below its eastern side, as he may 
fed disposed. Every one will probably 
prefer to visit the Raths first before 
working back to the N.. as they 
are embo'os of the Dravidian style, 
and of (he great Kailasa Temple 
at Ellora. absolutely unique in the 
whole of India. 

The monoliths known as Raths are 
assigned to the Pallavas. The Dhar- 
maraja Rath, the Oanesa Temple, 
the Dharmaraja-mandapa and the 
Ramanuja-mandapa bear inscriptions 
which prove beyond doubt that they 
were all shaped by Pallava Kings. 
The Oanesa Temple and the Dhar- 
ntarajamandapa are called Atyanta- 
kama Pallatttvafa-grika. The same 
name is engraved on the outside of 
the third storey of the Dharmaraja 
Rath. 

The Saluvan Kuppan Cave (above), 
N. of Mahabalipuram. was excavated 
by Atiranachanda-Pallava, and was 
accordingly colled Atinuiacbanda- 
Pallavesvara-griha. The identity of 
Atyantakama and Atira n ac h anda with 
any of the Kings known from the 
copper-plate grants remains to bo 
established. 

Chola inscriptions in (he Shore 
Temple of the Seven Pagodas mention 
three shrines at Mamallapurara—viz. 
Kshatriyasimha-PaUava-lsvara, Raja- 
simha-Wlava-Isvara and Pallikon- 
daruliyadevar, which were apparently 
situated in the temple called ialasa- 
yana—i.e. the Shore Temple. Ksha- 
triyasimha-Pallava-Isvara was in all 
probability the ancient name of the 
principal shrine in the Shore Temple. 
Rajasimha-Pallava-lsvara might be 
the name of (he smaller shrine in the 
same temple, while Pollikondaruliya 
probably denotes the shrine connected 
with the larger temple, where a lar|» 
mutilated statue of the god Vishnu is 
lying. 

The most northerly of the Raths 
it called after Draupadi. the wife 
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of the five Pandava* (see p. xli, 
Introd.). It is the smallest of all, 
measuring only II ft. square, has 
three storeys and a pointed roof, like 
a thatched Toda but in the Nilgiris, 
rising 18 ft. from the ground, and 
once crowned by a stone Gnial. The 
image of a goddess inside is popularly 
explained as Draupadi, but more 
probably represents Durga. At her 
feet are two kneeling Ggures. one of 
which is shown in the act of making 
an offering of his hair. 

W. of the Draupadi Rath are an 
elephant and a lion carved out of 
single blocks of stone, and £. of it 
is a Sandi bulk These animals arc the 
vehicles (rihanai) of the thurtder-god 
Indra, the goddess Durga, and Siva, 
and were presumably intended to be 
placed in front of the respective 
shrines. 

The next Rath, named after Arjan, 
was probably a temple dedicated to 
Indra. whose effigy is shown in a 
niche in the back wall. It is a copy of 
a terraced Buddhist Vihara. It 
measures nearly 27 ff. by 29 ft., and 
is 33 ft. high; it has four storeys, three 
with simulated cells round them, and 
the fourth of a dome-shape. In each 
round window decorating the cells 
is a head as of a monk looking out 
of it. The basement storey has 
round it columns of the Elcphanta 
type (p. 21), with lions at their 
bw. 

The Bhima Rath comes next, and 
W. of this, outside the line of the 
other four, the Rath of Sahadeva 
and Nakula. The Bhima Is the largest 
of all, measuring 48 ft. by 23 ft., and 
rising 26 ft. from the ground. Only 
port of the hall has been excavated, 
the pillars having cushion capitals 
and lion bases (see above). The carved 
roof of the upper storey closely simu¬ 
lates the wooden form of a free 
structure of the kind. 

The Sahadeva Nakula Rath is 
smaller again, 18 ft. by II ft. by 16 ft. 
high; it has an apsidal end on the S. 
side, and is intended to represent a 
Chaitya or Buddhist chapel. At the 
N. end is a porch with two pillars in 


front of a cell. Simulated cells ate 
represented on the terraces. 

The last Rath in the line of Dhar- 
maraja (or Yudhistir), resembles the 
Arjan Rath, but is a Siva Temple of 
the Pallava Narasim bavarman (A.t>. 
625-643). It measures 27 ft, by 29 ft. 
by 33 ft. high, and has four storeys, 
the fourth a sort of dome or stupa, 
llie columns have lion bases. The 
Atya kanta inscription is on the third 
storey. 

Each work is carved out of a single 
mass of stone, and probably from a 
continuous outcrop. 

At the southern extremity of the 
ridge there will be found on the 
isolated rocks near the E. corner a 
representation of a Penance of Aijuna 
and on the W. side the Variboswami 
Temple, used for Hindu worship and 
not accessible. 

The Great Bas-relief of the Pcaance 
of Arjuna, 96 ft. long and 43 ft. high, 
dates from the 7th century. The N. 
half of the relief it occupied below by 
two large elephants (one 17 ft. long) 
and four small ones, and above by 
a crowd of figures hurrying to the 
centre, in a cleft is a statue of the 
Nag Raja, overshadowed by a seven- 
hooded serpent, and of hit wife 
below him. with other serpent- 
crowned figures and animals. On the 
southern part is Siva with an ascetic, 
from whom the relief is named the 
Penance of Arjuna, on his left, and 
a large number of dwarfs, flying 
figures, human beings, and animals, 
including lions, monkeys, hares, deer 
and birds, round him. The lower part 
has been blocked out for more 
carving. 

S. of the relief is a large unfinished 
cave, known at the mandapam of the 
Pancha< Pondavas. with two rows of 
pillars and models of cells on the 
facade; and farther again and not 
far above the S.E, comer of the ridge 
is the Krishna mandapam, of later 
date than any of the other excava- 
Uons, supported by twelve columns 
in four rows, and conuining at the 
back a sculptured relief of Krishna 
holding up the mountain of Gobar- 
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dtuin (p. 208). The ceotrml figure of a 
cow being milked U very natural. 

A little S. of the Lighthouse is the 
Yamapuri or Mahishamardini man- 
dapam, a cave 33 (L long and 13 ft. 
deep, with rcptesenlations of the 
combat between Durga, wife of Siva, 
and the buffalo-headed demon, and 
of Vishnu reclining on the Shesh 
Snake; at the back of the cave are 
three cells. 

N. again, beyond some excavations 
and the Ramanupi manUapam, a cave 
18 ft. by 10 ft., with two pillars rest¬ 
ing on lions' heads, are the excava¬ 
tions known as the Lion throne or 
couch of the Dharmaraja, and the 
bath or vat of Draupadi. nearly oppo¬ 
site the gateway of the Vishnu Temple, 
known as the Rayula Gopuram, which 
was begun about the 12th century, on 
the E. side of the ridge above the 
great bas-relief, but was abandoned. 

To the N. of the gopuram is 
a monolithic temple, called after 
Ganesha, measuring 19 ft. by II ft., 
and rising 28 ft. from the rock. It has 
three storeys, the two lower with 
simulated cells, and the carved roof 
of the topmost carrying a row of 
finials; the pillars of the base are of 
very slender and wooden form. 

N.W. of this, facing W., is a 
cave, 19t ft. by 91 ft., with bold 
representations of (1) the Varaha, 
or Boar incantation * of Vishnu; 
(2) elephanu pourmg water over 
Ukshmi; (3) Durga; (4) Mahabah 
and the Dwarf (Varoana) incarnation. 
Farther N. again is a cave on the W. 
side with another on the E. side 
known as the Isvara matuiapam, 

I The rtpresrnisiion of the I'afaAa in- 
carnaiion w Iwrly well done, but im- 
finiehed. The ceiwrml fifurc the four- 
armed Viehnu with a huge boira heed, 
who bfte up the lUith Goddeae and places 
hk hahl leg on the head of a anak^booded 
fwnirc iMiiintf frotn the wsvc®. Idc 
u the aiant llitsnyskaha, "Golden eye, 
who bad carried o(l the earth into the 
infinite ahyaa. Viabnu with the bead of 
a boar “pursued and alew bim and aaved 
the Earth.” The repreaenutioo of the 
tweMne-etwtera, o» dwaif-incarnatioei, 
la very apinled. Viahnu, dilated to an 
immenac aiae, placea one foot on IM 
earth, and lifta another to the aky. The 


containing three shrines with statues 
of the Hindu Triad; there is a large 
stone bowl in front of the cave, and 
at the back of it a relief of elephants, 
and a monkey and a peacock. Just 
beyond the N. end of the ridge, and 
near the hamlet of Pillaiyan KovU. is 
a life-like sculpture of three monkeys 
in the round. 

A path leads from the bas-relief 
past a Lotus tank to the seashore 
temple, dating from the 8th century. 
It is five-storeyed, a pyramid 60 ft. 
high and 30 ft. each way at the base. 
In front is a small temple, the original 
porch. Inside is a fall^ lingam, and 
inside a vestibule on the W. of it is a 
recumbent figure of Vishnu. It ft. 
long; 73 ft. distant, in the sea, arc the 
remains of a d/pa ttambha, ot lamp 
pillar. S. of the temple are two rocks 
with recesses surrounded by lions' 
beads excavated on their W. side. In 
front of these is a stone lion, and at 
the back an eicphanl's head and a 
horse. All have to be protected from 
the sea air. Excellent sea-bathing may 
be had, but care must be taken not 
to venture out too far. 

On tbe way back to Chingicput, 
a halt may be made at Tlrukali- 
kunram (7 m.), where the road 
branches S. to Sadras. There arc two 
very fine temples—one on the hill 
and one in the village — a spacious 
and beautiful tank with steps all 
round, and a rock-cut temple, on 
whose pillars ate many Dutch and 
some English signatures, ranging in 
date from 1664 to 1687, Tbe temple 
in the village is full of ancient 
inscriptions. Tirukalikunram. "the 


god has ciahl anm, with which hv bolds s 
sword, s quoit, s shield, s bow, snd s kwus, 
and with on* he points. Tbe other two arc 
indistinct. Wocsntppcn or sitendsnts sre 
at bis feet, and other figures appear in iba 
skies. Ona to the W. has the bead of a dog. 
llM legend is ihsi when Bali became Ruler 
over the whole earth Vishnu sppcoaclwd 
him in the slispe of s dwarf snd asked for 
so much space ss he could cover in three 
ateps. Ball granted this modest request, 
whenupon Vishnu ililated to tmmenM 
pcopaelwns and planted one foot on esnh, 
one on the sky, and with a third thrust Bali 
down to Hell. 
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Mcred hill of the kite*.” or Pak- 
shittrtbun, “the sacred place of the 
bird*." it a place of pilgrimage, and 
hundred* of pilgrims flock almost 
every day to tee two sacred kites 
sumptuously fed on the top of the 
hill, from the hands of a priest, at the 
temple's expense. 

Sadras (D.B. fairly good), an old 
Dutch settlement (founded in 1647) 
lies on the Buckingham Canal 7 m. 
S. of Mamollapuram. The place was 
once famous for its printed cottons. 
The ruined Dutch fort and the old 
Dutch cemetery ore the principal 
objects of interest. Sadras was token 
by the British in 1781, and again in 
I79S, and restored to the Dutch 
in 1818; six years later it was made 
over to the British by a treaty, to¬ 
gether with the rest of the Dutch 
settlements in India, in exchange for 
Fort Marlborough and other places 
in Sumatra. During the siege of 
Madras by Count Lally (17S8-S9) the 
ladies were sheltered here. 

CoTcloag (Kovilam) or Saadat 
Bundar, 15 m. S. of Sadras on the 
N. of the Polar river, was a port built 
by Saadat Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic. 
Labourdonnais landed troops here in 
1746. It wo* uken from the French 
by Clive in 1752 and destroyed. 


ROUTE 32 

MADRAS to MANGALORE by 
way of Sakin (for Ycrcaod and the 
Sheraroy Hilb), Erode, Podaour 
(for Coimbatore and the Nilgiris). 
Olarakkot, Shoranor (for Cochia). 
Calicut, TelUchcrry, and Canoa- 
more: and from Mangalore to 
Bombay by sea. 

The broad-gauge line of the 
Southern Ry. to the Nilgiris and 
Mangalore by way of Arkonam 
(Route 23, p. 354) covers routes 
previously described as far as Jalarpet 
(Route 29. p. 410). 

From Jalarpet Junction (R.) the 
stations ore shown with their mileage 
from Madras. 

138 m. Tlrupattur (D.B.K.) Junc¬ 
tion N.C. railway to KrMinngiri, 
26 ra.. one of Tipu Sultan's key forts, 
in what was known as the Baramahal. 

167 m. .Morappor Junction. N.O. 
railway by the Paiafaodu Pass, to 
lloHir, 73 m., from which a large 
Cattle Farm it 2i m. distant, dote 
to the Mysore border. 

207 m. Salem Junction (R.). Salem 
town (pop. (1951) 202.312). the head¬ 
quarters of the Distri^ formed out of 
the Balaghal, Baramahal and Tolaghat 
in 1792. it 3j m. on a nsetre-gauge 
branch to (87 m.) Vriddhacholam 
<P. 445). 

Another branch, broad-gauge, 
opened 1929. runt W. 25 m. to the 
Mettur Dam (1934) of the Cauvery 
river; the dam. a mile long and 214 ft. 
high, has three times the volume of 
the Assuan Dam; the lake is 60 tq. m. 
in extent, and there is a hydro-electric 
plant (1937) feeding a large area. 

Motor-bus services run to Rasipur, 
NamakkaJ and Attur; also lo Tiru- 
chengodu. Mettur and Bangalore. 

Tlruchcttgodu (3 m. S.W.) temple 
is on a large hill with another at the 
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base. A hooded snake, 80 A. long, b 
carved half-way up. 

The Sbcraroy HiUs. Motor omni¬ 
buses run from Salem Junction to 
Yercand (21 m.) by the ghat road. 
The sceitcry along the whole length 
of the road is magnificent. The road 
has nineteen hairpin comers, which 
are not easy for a car with a long 
wheel base. 

Ycrcand (Tipperary Hotel), a small 
town, the height of which varies from 
4(XX) ft. (at the lake) to about 4800 ft. 
above sea-level, b essentially a place 
for a quiet holiday. Bungalows are 
frequently available for a moderate 
rent in the season (April to June). 

A few view-points are given below, 
with their approximate dbtanccs 
from Yercaud tThurch (gate):— 

Macs. 

Ladles' Scat 
P ro s pset Point . 

Besr^ Hdl 
Pajrods Point 
Kifiyur FiDs (ifter ni 
ShevatoTsn (M14 ft.) 

Honey Rock . . , 

Sbauslnray Precipx 
diniculi wsDunal 

The Shevaroy Hilb cover an area 
of about 100 sq.m., the elevation 
ranging from about 3500 ft. to about 
5300 ft. There are excellent roads; the 
gradient b steep in places but negoti¬ 
able. The district consists mainly of 
coflee and orange esutes, broken up 
by picturesque villages and “greens.” 
inhabited by hill-folk (MaJayalia). 
Only the highest poinu (especially the 
Shevaroyan and tlte Green Hills) are 
cultivated and covered with short 
grass, varied by shola (evergreen hill- 
trees). Botanists and entomologists 
will find a vbit to the Shevaroy Hilb 
a profiuble investment of time. 

242 m. The Cauvery river b crossed 
245 m. Erode Junction (R. and 
D.B.). Motor service to Bhavani, 
9 m. A broad-gauge branch runs to 
(88 m.) Trlehinopoly Junction (Route 
33. p. 453). 

TrUMOnpoly Braiwh Une 
On thb branch at 21 m. t'nialur 
station. In an etKlosure. several huge 


terra-cotu figures of hones and other 
animals can be seen from the train. 

4| ra. Karur station (D.B.), on the 
Amaravati river. This was the capital 
of the ancient kingdom of Chera, 
conquered by the Cholas in a.o. 990. 
The fort was constantly besieged both 
in ancient times and during the wan 
with Tipu Sultan. In 1801 it was 
abandoned as a military station. The 
ruitu of the fort and an old temple 
are interesting. 

85 m. from Erode b Trichtoopoly 
Fort. 

Main Line 

303 m. from Madras, Podaaor 
Junction (R.), 

To ihe Anamalait and Dlndigal 

A branch metre-gauge line runs to 
Potlachi. 25 m., for the Anamalai 
HiUs 14 m. dbunt. From Polla^ the 
line proceeds to (101 m.) Dindigal 
(p. 457. Route 33). There b a motor 
service from Pollachi to Valparai on 
the Anamalai Hilb; and a motorable 
road yia Udamalpet (17 m.) to 
(71 m.) Mannar. fiOOO ft. above sea- 
level, near Anaimudi Peak (8841 ft.), 
the centre of the High Range district 
of the Travancorc hills. Udamalpet 
(D.B.K.) b a station on the railway. 
Tea estates are scattered through the 
district; and there are many oppor¬ 
tunities for sport. Mica has been 
found. 

To Coimbatore and ihe Silgirls 

From Singanallur, an avoiding tine 
(1939) for Mettupalaiyam and the hill 
railway to the Nilgiris, turns N., and 
passes to 

307 m. Coimbatore station. 1398 ft. 
above sea-level (pop. 160,348; D.B.). 
ceded by Tipu in 1792. All Souls’ 
Church b I m. to the E,. and there 
b a R.C. Bbhopric. The Agricultural 
College for sugar-cane breeding, and 
farm, and a Craft Boys’ Education 
School and Forest Museum, are 2 m. 
distant. 

The great sight of Coimbatore 
(3 m.) b the Temple of Pemr. A view 
of a pillar in it is given at p. 399, 
voL I of the Htit. of Indian Areki- 
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teeiuff. Ferguiion lays: "The date 
of the porch at Perur is ascertained 
within narrow limits by the figure 
of a sepoy loading a musket being 
carved on the base of one of its 
pillars, and his costume and the shape 
of his arm arc exactly those we find 
in contemporary pictures of the wars 
of Auranj^b or the early Mahrattas 
in the beginning of the 18th century.” 
iTbe inscriptions copied at Perur refer 
themselves to the I2lh century and 
later.) The bracket shafts arc attached 
to the piers, as in Tirumal Nayak’s 
buildings at Madura. 

In front of the small temple is a 
I>wa)a Slambha (stone fiag-stafT), 
33 n. high. The central shrine, dese¬ 
crated by Tipu, is dedicated to Gosh- 
thisvara. The shrine of Sabhapati. 
a name of Siva, occupies a subordin¬ 
ate position. There is a smaller 
temple to Patleswar. They were both 
built in Tirumal’s time (1623-39). 
There is one gopuram. with five 
stores, about 33 A. high. In the 
corridor leading to the vimana there 
are dgbi very richly carved pillars 
on either side of the Cortjeeveram or 
Madura type. From the ceiling hang 
stone chains, perhaps an imitation of 
the chains with bells which hang from 
the Dwaja Stambha. The pillars re¬ 
present Siva dancing the Tandava; 
Siva killing Cajasur, the elephant¬ 
headed demon, treading on his head 
and waving the skin, appropriate in 
a locality where wild elephants used 
to do such mischief; Vira Bhadra 
slaying his foes; and the Sinha, or 
lion of the south. 

A road runs to Salyamangalam 
(44 m.) and thence either to Kollcgal 
(112 m.), or to Chamarajnagar (90 m.) 
(see Route 29. p. 409). 

328 m. .Metiupalabam station (R.). 
From here the metre-gauge Nilgiri 
Ry. ascends 4<X» ft. to (17 m.) 
Coonoor, and to Ootacamund, 12 m. 
farther on. The Nildri Express leaves 
Madras in the evening, arrives on the 
following morning, and Ootacamund 
Is reached in time for lunch. On the 
mountain gradient the railway is 
furnished for 12 m. with a central 


Abt rack rail, enabling it to ascend 
I in I2J, the extension being on a 
grade of I in 23'8I. Care must be 
uken to guard against the drop of 
20 to 30 degrees in temperature. On 
the road to Ootacamund (32 m.) 
there are 13 hairpin bends in 19 m. 

Coonoor Is 6100 ft. above sea-lcvcl 
(D.B.K.). The climate is warmer than 
that of Ootacamund. A Pasteur 
Institute for S. India has been eslab- 
li^d here. The mildness of the 
climate has made Coonoor a favourite 
resort for persons of delicate health. 
There are several hotels and boarding¬ 
house; good tennis courts at the 
Wellington Gymkhana race-course, 
an excellenl golf-course by an easy 
W'alk through Sim's Park. Lady 
Canning visited Coonoor in April 
1838 and compared the view over 
the plains with that over the Mediter¬ 
ranean from the Comiche at Monte 
Carlo.* 

Sim’s Park contains an excellent 
collection of plants. One shady dell 
Is full of splendid tree-ferns and other 
ferns of large size, and is over¬ 
shadowed by large trees of scarlet 
rhododendron. Below the park is the 
Race-course. A ride of 
7 m. brings the traveller opposite to 
the St Catherine’s Waterfall, which 
b N.E. of Coonoor. The road leads 
for 3 m. along the skirts of pretty 
copses (sholas), and then, turning off 
into a valley, reaches (4 m.) a rocky 
bluff caUed Lady Canning's Seal. 
Below, to the S. and E., lie extensive 
wffee plantations. The path then 
oescends considerably, and turns S.E. 
to a bluff overlooking the chasm into 
which the stream takes a leap of 
250 ft. into a very deep ravine. 

S.W. of Coonoor there b another 
w^erfall near Kartairi, which has 
been harnessed to supply electric 
ptwer for the Government Cordite 
Factory at Aruvankadn, near Well¬ 
ington — a huge enclosure with a high 
wall running round it for several 
miles. 

An Excursion may be made to 


(Gcoraa AUtn, 1803 ). 
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the Hulikal Onis, or Tiger-rock Fort, 
which if on the uiminil or a hill that 
lowers up to the left of the pass in 
ascending from Mcttupalaiyam. It 
requires a whole day from dawn to 
sunset, and U rather fatiguing. The 
road to it turns off at the first zigzag 
on the new ghat about 2 m. from 
Coortoor. A rough bridle-path along 
the ridge leads to it. The peak it about 
6294 (1. high, and in clear weather 
commands a splendid view. 

From the Post Office at Coonoor 
it is about 3 m. to the barracks at 
Wellioslon. At a very pretty fountain 
the road to the barracks turns off 
sharply to the led. The buildings. 
900 n. long, be half-way up a very 
steep hill, on which is the Com¬ 
mandant’s house, with a firse garden. 
The water supply b brought from the 
Rallia Plantations. 3 m. away. 

Motor-bus service. 13 m. from 
Coonoor to Kotagiri (p. 437). 

Ootacamund * (alt. 74-tO fi), 9 m. 
from Wellington, used to be the 
summer headquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras under the British re¬ 
gime. The old road b well planted with 
trees; in parts it skirts a precipice. 

The first Europeans to penetrate 
to Ootacamund were probably the 
surveyors. Keys and MacMahon, in 
1812; and by 1821 Europeans began 
to settle on the hill-top. Lord William 
Bentinck. as Covemor-Ceneral. spent 
several months at Ootacamund in 
1834.' 

Ooiacamund (mvnJ—“vilbge of 
huts”) b surrounded by lofty hills. 
Of these Dodabetta on the E. is the 
highest, being 86-U) ft. above sea- 
level. The Lakt, which was made in 
1823-25, b about 2 m. tong from E. 
to W., but narrow. The principal 
Church, Si Suphtn's, b near the Club, 
the Post Office, the Public Library, 
and the principal shops. The market 
is close to the E. end of the take. St 
Thomas's Church Is on the S. side 
of the lake, and close to the Willow- 
bund, with Hobart Park and the 
Race-course on the E. The railway 

* Conull OMatammd, by Sir Firderidi 
Price (Medm. 1000). 


crosses the lake immedbtely to the 
W. of the bund, and the station lies 
N. of the take, between Lake Road 
and Hadfield Road. Fernhill, the 
Palace of the Maharaja of Mysore, 
lies to the S. 

The Boiiiulcal Cardeiu, through 
which Government House (1880) b 
approached, were esubibhed in 1840 
by public subscription, and are beauti¬ 
fully laid out in broad terraces one 
above another at the foot of Doda¬ 
betta. 1206 ft. above the gardens. 

Ootacamund b a centre for the 
manufacture of quinine from the 
bark of Cinchona, introduced via 
Kew Gardens from South America 
in 1862. The plantation lies 3 m. N.E. 
from St Stephen's Church. New 
plantations at Naduvattom. 20 m. 
N.W., where the Government quinine 
factory b situated, were opened in 
1864. 

From Dodabetta ridge a most 
superb panorama b seen. To the 
S.E. b Elk Hill (8090 ft.), behind 
which is the former Luurence 
Memorial School (7330 ft.). Farther 
to the S. of the lake is Chlitna Doda¬ 
betta. or Little Dodabetta (7849 ft.), 
and in the for W. Cairn Hill (7583 ft.), 
and St Stephen's Church Hill (7429 
ft.). Beyond, to the N. of the lake, 
arc still higher hills, as Snowion 
(8299 ft.), and Club Hill (8030 ft.). 
The finest view, however, is to the E. 
Here b Orange Valley, where oranges 
once used to grow. To the N. b the 
Moyar Valley, termed the “Mysore 
Ditch.” not artificial. To the ^ ore 
seen dimly the Gajalhatti Pass and 
N. Coim^tore mountains, covered 
with dense forests abounding with 
game. 

The St George's Homes at Kaity 
iKeti), 5 m. S.E., are for orphan and 
destitute children of European de¬ 
scent. Headquarters of the Basel 
Mission. 

The house occupied by the Clab 
was built in 1831-32 by Sir William 
Rumbold, Bart., of the Hyderabad 
firm of ^Imer & Co. He died in 
1833, and it was rented by Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor- 
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General, who received Macaulay here 
ai Member of the Bengal Council. 
The Government Secretariat on 
Stonchouse Hiii'occupies the site of 
the first house built at Ootacamund 
(in 1822-23, by Mr John Sullivan). 

In many of the grounds and along 
the roads are beautiful shrubs. Helio¬ 
trope has been known to grow to 
10 ft. in height and 30 ft. in circum¬ 
ference, and a verbena to 20 ft. in 
extent. The eucalyptus was intro¬ 
duced from Australia and has spread 
extensively. 

N.W. of the lake are the downs, 
with the golf-course. The downs, 
grassy slopes with copses {tholat) 
and boggy streams and hunted over 
by the Ootacamund Hunt (p. 437), 
arc known as the Wenlock Downs 
(after Lord Wenlock. a former 
Governor of Madras). 

The Murkurti Peak (or Taigannam) 
is 16 m. due W. of Ootacamund. 
among the mountains of the Kundas. 

m. can be driven; the remaining 
lOi m. must be done on horseback; 
or. by another route. 21 m. can be 
driven, leaving 3 m. only. Refresb- 
mcots must be uken. litis peak b 
8380 ft. high, while Avalanche Hill 
b 8497 ft., and Kunda Peak 8304 ft. 
“It b a spot held sacred by the Todas 
as the residence of a personage whom 
they believe to be the keeper of the 
gates of heaven.'* The religion of thb 
now dying-out tribe b classed as 
Animist. 

The road passes along the ridges 
of the Governor Shola range of hills, 
crosses the Parsons Valley and Krur- 
mund streams, and for some distance 
follows the windings of the Murkurti 
stream, which is the head of the 
Paikara river. 

An easy ascent of 1} m. leads to 
the summit of the peak. Towards the 
S. the N. termination of the Kunda 
range may be seen rising in abrupt 
escarpments and precipices. The N. 
side of the mountain b a precipice 
of at least 1300 ft., and it seems to 
have been cut sheer through the 
centre. 

On the W. side are the paddy fiats 


of the Wynaad, and the plains of 
Malabar as far as the Arabian Sea. 

The Murkurti Dam, 100 ft. high, at 
an altitude of 6793 ft., is reached by 
the Gudalur road (14 m.) and then 
6 m. S. This h>'dro-electric protect 
(opened 1938) supplies power as far 
south as Ramnad and links with the 
Mettur generators near Salem. 

Other sights on the Nilgiris are 
the WattrfaUt at Kal-Hatti and the 
Paikara Path (utilised since 1932 for 
purposes of electric power) at the 
N.W. comer of the plateau. In the 
heart of the Kundas the Bhawani 
Falls. 400 ft. or 300 ft. high, arc sur¬ 
rounded by sceneiy of the most 
savage grandeur; but are difficult of 
access. The Kanga Swami Peak may 
also be visited. The native villages 
of the Todas (the aboriginal hill tribe) 
and other tribes may be seen in these 
expeditions. 

Slone circles, which the Todas call 
Phiiu, and which contain images, 
urns, relics, and some very prettily 
wrought gold ornaments, are found 
in many parts of the hills; but the 
most accessible locality b the Hill 
of Karoni. 3 m. to the S. The circles 
are built of rough unhewn stones, 
some of them of large size, which 
must have been brought from a con¬ 
siderable dbtance. 

The tea industry flourishes. Sport 
b varied and interesting. Along the 
^gle-clad slopes of the plateau and 
in the extensive forests on the 
Wynaad plateau roam herds of ele¬ 
phant and bison, which in old times 
used to mount to the Kunda plateau. 
Tigers are shot, and those that have 
lived long on the plateau exhibit 
magnificent furry ooata. 

Panthers are numerous, and the 
black variety, to rare in most parts 
of India, b less uncommon here. 
Owing to the exertions of the Nilgiri 
Game Association, which was founded 
in 1877, the game is strictly preserved. 

The Nilgiri "ibex,” a unique genus 
of the goal tribe, whose habitat b 
confined to the Madras Presidency, 
b found along the predpitoux sida 
of the plateau. Owing to the extreme 
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wariness of the ibex and to the 
dangerous nature of the ground, the 
sport of ibex-stalking calls for a 
steady nerve. On the plateau, too, 
occurs the little barking deer or 
.Munt-jac, locally known as the 
’‘jungle sheep,” although less com¬ 
mon than formerly. 

The chital, or spotted deer, the 
most beautiful of all the deer family, 
frequents the lower slopes of the 
plateau and the valleys of the Moyar 
and the Bhavani rivers, and here, too, 
are found the mouse-deer and the 
four-homed antelope. 

To the list of large game may be 
added the sloth bear, the hyena, and 
the wild boar, an enemy to the potato 
crops of the peasantry. 

ITic brown monkey and the grey 
langur may be teen on the Mysore 
road below the Gudalur Ghat, and 
the black Nilgiri monkey in the 
Segur Pass. 

From September to March snipe 
may be found, and small bags are 
compensated for by the pleasure of 
being able to use spaniels and other 
English sporting dogs to pul up the 
birds. The woodcock, the solitary, 
and the wood-snipe are all found 
during these months. The only in¬ 
digenous game-bird is the ”jungle 
cock,” crowing at sunrise and sunset. 
They are carefully protected and en¬ 
couraged by the Game Association, 
which has also been at considerable 
trouble to introduce other sporting 
birds. 

Below the plateau there are quail, 
the common brown partridge, the 
spur-fowl, .and pigeons, two specks 
of which, the Nilgiri wood-pigeon 
and the Imperial pigeon, are found 
on the plateau also. 

For the fisherman the Nilgiris have 
also special attractions. The Moyar 
and the Bhavani and their tributaries 
arc the home of the mighty mahsur 
and the Carnatic carp. The rivers are 
under strict conservancy. On the 
plateau streams have bMn stocked 
with trout since 1863. and sport can 
be obtained with a very moderate 
expenditure. 


The Oolacamund Hunt started in 
1847. The hunting season lasts from 
April to the end of October. There are 
no foxes, but the hill Jackal is a very 
different animal from his brother on 
the plains. A good horse and stout 
nerve arc required to see the finish of 
a run. 

Kotagiri, the oldest station on the 
Nilgiris. b 13 m. from Coonoor and 
18 m. from Ootacamund. A irtotor- 
bus service runs from Coonoor rail¬ 
way station in connection with the 
up and down mail trains; the journey 
takes I hour. Kotagiri b 6SII ft. 
above sea-level. There is a golf- 
course of nine holes. Magnificent 
vkws on the road to Ootacamund 
and also on the road to Kodanad, 
6 m. N. by E. The temperature of 
Kotagiri b half-way between that 
of Coonoor and O^acamund; the 
average for the year may be put at 
62 degrees. The rainfall b approxi¬ 
mately the tame. Lord Dalbousk 
spent three months in 1833 at Kola 
Hall, the oldest house in Kotagiri. 
in a beautiful situation looking down 
on the ghat. I m. W. of Kotagiri 
b the homkt of Dlmhaltl, where the 
first European house was built in 
1821. 

Good fishing b available in the 
various trout-streams and lakes. 

i 

Podanur Junction to Cochin 

From Podanur (alt. 843 ft.) the 
railway runs through a gap in the 
ghats, 20 m. broad, kiiown as the 
Polgbat gap, the only real break in 
the 600 m. stretch of the W. Ghats. 
All this portion of the line ruru 
through dense forest, with views of 
the bare mountain-side close at hand 
on the N. The mountains on the S. 
side of the pass are only vbibk in 
the distance. 

333 m. OUvakkot Junction, for 
a short line (3 m.) to Palghal (D.B.K.), 
the second town of the Palni District. 
The fort, built by Haidar All in 1766. 
was captured in 1784, and again in 
179a The glacis, moat and walb are 
in good preservation. 
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360 m. Sbonnar Junction fR.). 
Acrou the Ponnani river is a D.B. 
A branch line was opened in 1927 
to Nilambur (42 m. N.) throufh the 
Moplah country; Nilambur is famous 
for its teak forests. 

S. of Shoranur the railway crosses 
the Ponnani river and enters the 
former Cochin State, ninnini (21 m.) 
to Trichur and (65 m.) to Emakulam. 

At Trichur (21 m.; D.R.K.) there 
is an ancient temple of Vadakun- 
nathan, possibly a Buddhist shrine, 
also a Museum and a Zoological 
Garden. In Hannington Gardens is 
the King George V Silver Jubilee 
Hall (1939). Between Trichur and 
Cochin is a most picturesque back¬ 
water. 

At Cbowera. on a road to Munnar. 
is an aerodrome on the Madras- 
Trivandrum run. 

Alwaye (54 m.). where the railway 
crosses the Periyar river, is a health 
resort in March to May on account 
of the excellent bathing. 

Kraakulam (65 m.), capital of the 
former Cochin State (O.B.K.). now 
merged in the United State of Travan- 
core and Cochin. Across the lagoon, 
on Bolghotty Island, is the former 
British Residency, built by the Dutch 
in 1744, with a bnutifbl garden. 

3 m. across the lagoon, at the N. 
end of a long, sandy spit, is t^e town 
of Kuchi Bandar (I sq. m.) or Cochin. 
At the N.W. end arc the remains of 
the old Portuguese fort of St Emanuel. 
An old tombstone, with a Ponuguese 
inscription and the date 1524. is in 
the Post office compound in Parade 
Road. The S. of the town it known 
at Mattanchcri. 

Between Vypin Island on the N. 
and Cochin town on the S. is the 
harbour mouth (1932). A channel 
16.000 ft. long and 450 ft. wide 
has been cut through the bar and 
deepened to 37 ft. at low water, 
and this connects the deep tea with 
backwaters and canals extending 
some too miles. An island, named 
after the former Viceroy, Lord 
Wiliingdon, has been reclaimed E. 
of Cochin. Cargo and passenger liners 


call regularly at the port. A few 
buildings of modem type, but founded 
on the old Dutch models, such as the 
Harbour House and the Malabar 
Hotel (swimming-bath), have sprung 
up on the Wiliingdon Island. It is 
ivell worth white to hire a motor-boat 
and make a tour of the harbour, as 
the views are beautiful. The port is 
equipped with deep-water wharves, 
transit sheds,warehouses, and through 
railway connections with the broad- 
gauge system of India. 

There it air connection with Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, Colombo and Banga¬ 
lore. 

At the S. end of the long main 
street, in Mattancheri, is the Jews' 
quarter, with two synagogues. That 
of the white Jews is floored with 
Chinese ISth-century tiles. The Jews 
are divided into two sections—the 
Black, who claim to have settled on 
this coast in the 3rd and 4th century 
A.D., and the White, who are be¬ 
lieved to have arrived here at a much 
later date. Black jew-s possess a 
copper grant from the Prince of 
Malabar, which is dated a.d. 3S8. 
or.according to Buchanan-Hamilton, 
A.D. 490. The oldest tombstone in 
the B<lk-haim ("House of Life"), or 
Jewish cemetery, at the back of the 
Jews' quarter, is dated 1666. 

The old MattatKheri Palace cott- 
taining some frescoes from the Hindu 
epics, was built by the Portuguese 
in 1515 for the Ruler. The Maharaja 
usually resides at the Hill Palace at 
Tripunithura. 5 m. from Ernakulam. 
His "snake boats" (32 rowers) may 
be seen. Elephantiasis (alternatively 
known as "Cochin leg") is unhappily 
common in Cochin. 

Cochin is of special interest as the 
earliest European settlement in India. 
A friar, Jordanus. visited it in 1324. 
Ibn Batuia in 1347, a Chinese in 1409. 
and a Persian in 1442. In 1500 the 
Portuguese adventurer Cabral landed 
at Cochin and met with a friendly 
reception, returning to Portugal svith 
a cargo of pepper. He was followed 
by Juan da Nova Castelho. In 1502 
VaKO da Gama, on his second 
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voyage, came to Cochin, and estab¬ 
lished a factory. 

Albuquerque, the Portupicse ad¬ 
miral, arrived (1503) in time to 
succour the Cochin Raja, besieged 
by the Zamorin of Calicut. He built 
a wooden fort. “Manuel Kolati,*’ or 
Fort St Emanuel, on Cochin Island. 
Franciscan friars, who accompanied 
him, erected a chapel where the 
Church of St Francis stands. 

Upon Albuquerque's return the 
2^morin invaded Cochin; but Duarte 
Pacheco resisted all attacks and forced 
him to retreat to Calicut. In 1505 
Francisco Almeyda. the first Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy (without territory), 
came with a large fleet and was in 
1510 succeeded by Albuquerque. 
On ChrisUnu Day 1534 da Gama 
died here, and was buried in the 
principal chapel of the Franciscan 
monastery, then dedicated to St 
Anthony. His body was aflerwards 
(1538) removed to Portugal and 
rests in the Belem Convent at Lisbon, 
but his tombstone is in the church. 

In 1530 St Francis Xavier, the 
apostle of the Indies made many, 
converts, in 1557 the Church of Santa 
Cruz was consecrated as the cathe¬ 
dral of a Bishop. In 1577 the Society 
of iesus published at Cochin the first 
book printed in India. In 1585 Cochin 
was suited by the English traveller 
Ralph Filch in the course of a voyage 
from Ceylon to Goa. 

In 1616 the English (Keeling) ert- 
gaged to assist the Zamorin in attack¬ 
ing Cochin, on an understanding that 
an English factory was to be estab¬ 
lished there. This, however, sras not 
founded until 1635. In 1663 the town 
and fort were captured from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch, and the 
English retired to Ponnani. TIte Dutch 
greatly improved the place and its 
trade, but the Frarvciscan (Thurch. 
which still survives, with interesting 
Portuguese and Dutch monuments 
on each tide, was conserted into a 
Protestant chapel, and the cathedral 
was turned into a warehouse. 

In 1773, the north part of Cochin 
was subjugated by Haidar Ali up to 


a strip taken by Tiavancore (1757) 
across which the Vypin lines were 
made (1764). Tipu Sultan attacked 
the lines (1789) and war with the 
British resulted. By treaty, protection 
svas secured for an annual subsidy. 
In 1795 Cochin town was taken by 
the British from the Dutch. 

The Malabar Backwaters.' - By a 
network of lagoons and canals the 
entire journey from Emakulam to 
(}uiloo (p. 464) can be made by water. 

Alieppey, the chief port of Travan- 
core, is built on either tide of the 
main waterway, wriih occasional 
bridges over wide canals. There it an 
extensive industry in coir matting 
and export of coir. 

Christiaas in Malabar. In both 
Cochin and the neighbouring Slate 
of Travancore Christians, known as 
Nazarini (i.e. Nazarencs), are numer¬ 
ous. Tradition ascribes the ftrst con¬ 
versions to the Apostle Thomas, at 
Cranganur (a.d. 52). AAer the con¬ 
demnation of the Neslorian heresy 
by the Council of Ephesus in a.d. 431 
colonisation by Syrian refugees and 
conversions among higb-casie Hindus 
followed. 

When the Portuguese bnded, they 
found a flourishing Christian com¬ 
munity. chiefly Nestorian. and 
governed either by bishops sent by 
one or other of the Eastern patriarchs 
or under Metrans (Metropolitans) of 
their owm. Their prosperity and influ¬ 
ence is a striking tribute to the toler¬ 
ance of the Hindu rulers of the twm 
principalities which continues. At ftrst 
the Portuguese made no attempt to 
interfere with the doctrines or ritual; 
buL after the Inquisition had been 
set up at Goa in 1560, proselytism 
began, accompanied by in the main 
successful efforts to cut olf the Syrian 
Christian Maronites from communi¬ 
cation with the Patriarchs by inter¬ 
ception of their correspondence and 
by seizure and imprisonment of 
several Bishops on their way from Asia 
Minor to take charge of Malabar secs. 

' Sm iIm fourth chapirr in A li'nlfvrr'i 
£^^by C. K. Brchhofrr (Mrlls A Boon. 
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The fim fiiiure in the Chrutian 
Church in Malabar dates from 1663. 
Mar Gresory the Bishop, who was 
sent by the Patriarch of Antioch 
in 1663, beinf a Jacobite, the majority 
hencerorward became known as the 
Jacobite S>'rians. white the minority 
who adhered to the Church of Rome, 
are called Romo-Syriaits. In 1663 
the Dutch captured Cochin and an 
era of tolerance followed, but internal 
dissensions and disputes in the matter 
of doctrine and litursy continued. 

Of Roman Catholics, some use the 
Latin rite under the Archbishop of 
Verapoly (Cochin) and the Bishop of 
OuOon, chiefly recent converts from 
the lower castes, and Romo-Syrians 
under Indian Vicars-Apostolic, owing 
allegiance to and appointed by the 
Pope of Rome. Then there is tlw so- 
called Neslorian Church under a 
Bishop from Mardin appointed by 
the l^triarch of Nineveh and the 
Mar Thoma Christians under Metrans 
appointed by the Patriarch of An¬ 
tioch. who are Romish in doctrinal 
beliefs but do not acknowledge the 
Papal supremacy. The Reformed 
and Jacobite Churches divided (1896) 
under separate Metropolitans. Among 
the Protestants two flourishing com¬ 
munities are directed by the Church 
and London Mtssionary Societies. 

Kottayam (D.B.K.), 43 m. S.E. of 
Emokulam, is the chief Christian 
centre in Travancore and the see 
(1879) of the Bishop in Travancore 
and Cochin, who is also the bead of 
the C.M.S. Mission in the two States, 
which has been working in this field 
since 1817. 

Priiyar is S.E. of Cochin about 
120 m. ria Kottayam. and about 
70 m. S. of Kodaikanal (p. 438, Route 
33): alt. 20(X> ft. The dam of the 
Periyar river irrigation scheme is 
1240 ft. by 173 ft. high. Water which 
flowed to the Indian Ocean has been 
turned so as to flow into the Bay of 
Bengal by the Vaigai river, irrigating 
the country, through a tunnel of a 
length of 39M ft. 

A sanctuary was created round the 
lake by the Travancore State author¬ 


ities, and there are now numerous 
wild elcphani, bison and tiger in the 
vidnity. There is a State Guest House 
on the lake, and motor launches are 
asrailable from which big game of 
many kinds can generally be seen on 
the shores. 


Main Unt to Calicut and Man^alort 

The main tine proceeds from 
Shoranur Junction (p. 438) to 

388 m. from Madras. TIrw (D.B.). 
Roads for Ponnani and Matappuram 
meet here. On the backwaters motor- 
boats ply, in connection with the 
trains, to 

Poftnanl (O.B.); a religious centre 
of the Moplahs (Mappillas), a 
fanatical Muslim sect peculiar to 
the W. coast; and the place of resi¬ 
dence of the Makhdum Tangal, their 
spiritual head. The religious college 
over which be presides is attended 
by Mullai from all ports of Malabar. 
His office is hereditary in the female 
line, in conformity with the custom 
among Malabar Hindus. Malap- 
puram, 14 m. from Tirur, is the centre 
of a country in which there have 
been many Moplah outbreaks. 

393 m. Tanur (D.B.). The Govern¬ 
ment Fisheries Department hat a 
fish-curing and caiuing factory here. 
A fine mosque. Visited by St Francis 
-Xavier, 1546. 

4()7 ra. the Ferok river is crossed 
to Ferok station, for the port of 
Beypore. 

414 m. Calient station (D.B.. also 
an hotel). Anchorage 2 m. from shore. 
Golf-course. Motor-bus services to 
Manjeri (30 m.) and to Vayittiri 
(39 m.), on the ghat road from Calicut 
to (131 m.) Mysore City (p. 408) 
through the Wynaad (see p. 442), 
alto to Ootacamund. 

Buchanan - Hamilton ' wrote; 
“"^n Cherutnan Perumal had 
divided Malabar, and had no princi¬ 
pality remaining to bestow on the 
ancestors of the Tamuri, he gave that 

drouth ilytert, Canarm and 
MaUiar (1807), voi. t, p. STt. 
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chief hi* (word, with all the territory 
in which a cock crowing at a small 
temple here could be beard. This 
fon^ the original dominions of the 
Tamuri, and wus called Colicudu. 
or the Cock-crowing." Others have 
held that the name of the place is 
Kallikot, the fort on the Kallayi 
river. The term Tamuri is a corruption 
of Samalirl, or sea-lord, and was, 
before ISOO, transformed into Za- 
morin. It is still the title of the Raja 
(a personal title) of Calicut, who 
enjoys a pension. 

To the S. the Moplah quarter has 
several mosques. To the N. at West 
Hill railway station, 3 m. from 
Calicut railway station, there are 
barracks. In the centre is the Anglo- 
Indian quarter, with R.C. and 
Anglican Churches, and near the 
Judge's Court are the remains of the 
old palace and a new palace. 

Facing the sea there are some 
better-class residences, the Custom 
House, and the Oub. There is a 
temple in Talli, the Brahmin quarter. 
Cotton cloth, originally exported 
from this town, derives from it its 
name of cailco. The Commonwealth 
Trust has a large textile factory taken 
over from the Basel Mission. 

At Calicut, on 20th May 1498, 
arrived Vasco da Gama, aRcr a 
voyage of ten months and tvro days 
from Lisbon, recorded in the “Os 
Lusiades" of Camoens. Calicut and 
the adjoining coast were, at that time, 
under the suzerainty of Vijayanagar 
(p, 391); and the town contained a 
Brahmin temple. A memorial ubiet 
swept away by the sea was restored 
in 1939. In 1309 the Mar^cbal of 
Portugal, Don Fernando Coutinbo, 
made an attack, but was slain and 
bis forces repulsed with great loss. 
In 1510 Albuquerque landed, burnt 
the town, and plundered the palace, 
but was eventually obliged to sail 
away with great loss. In 1513 the 
Zainorin made peace with the Portu¬ 
guese, and permitted them to build 
a fortified factory. 

English factors came (1616) to a 
factory. In 1695 Captain Kidd the 


pirate ravaged the port. In 1766 
Haidar Ali invaded the country, and 
the Zamorin. finding that oflers of 
submission would be in vain, barri¬ 
caded himself in bis palace, and. 
setting fire to it, perished. Haidar Ali 
soon tell, and the territory revolted, 
but was reconquered in 1773. In 1781 
the victors were expelled by the 
British, from Tellichcny, but in 1789 
Tipu Sultan overran the country and 
laid it waste. Coco-nut and sandal 
trees were cut down, and plantations 
of pepper were tom up by the roots. 
The town was almost entirely de¬ 
molished, and the materials carried 
6 m. to the S.E., to build a fort and 
town called Farrukhabad, “Fortunate 
City." The next year Tipu Sultan's 
general. Martab Khan, was totally 
defeated and taken prisoner by Col. 
Hartley at Tirurangadi, 15 m. S. of 
Feroke, who captured the so-called 
“Fortunate City"; and in 1792 the 
whole territory was ceded to the 
British by the Treaty of Scringapatam. 

It b s^ that two pillars of the old 
palace in which da Gama was re¬ 
ceived still remain. The Portuguese 
leader knelt down on hb way to tome 
Hindu idob. taking them for db- 
torted images of Catholic saints. 
“Perhaps they may be devib,” said 
one of the sailors. “No matter," said 
da Coma. “1 kneel before them and 
worship the true God." 

451 m. Mab6 (named aller M. 
Mah6 de Labourdonnais when he 
captured it in 1725 — originally called 
Mayyazfai) was a dependent territory 
of 2j sq. m., belonging to the French 
—their only possession on the W. 
coast, under an Adminbtrator. It bos 
now, however, been made over to the 
Indian Government along with the 
other French settlements. 

It b finely situated on high ground 
overlooking the river, the entrance 
of which b closed by rocks. None but 
small craA can pass the bar in safety, 
and that only in fair weather; but 
the river it navigable for boats to 
a considerable distance inland. On 
a high hill some way off b seen the 
Mission House of the Basel mission- 
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aries at Chombata. From thii hill 
there i* a bcautirul view of the wooded 
mountain! of Hynaad. 

Mahi was taken by the British 
under Hector Munro in 1761, hut 
after several vicissitudes it was re¬ 
stored to the French in 1817. 

There is excellent fishinc. 

456 m. TcHicherTT (D.B.K.). 
Anchorage m. from shore. Motor 
service to Iritti, 32 m., at the bottom 
of the Peiiambadi Ghat good mah- 
secr hshing. There is a reef of rocks 
which forms a natural breakwater 
and provides good bathing. In 
1783 H.M. ship Superb, of seventy- 
four guns, was lost here. The fort is 
built close to the sea. about 40 ft. 
above its level. The whole of the 
N.W. side of the citadel is occupied 
by an old lofty building. The town 
contains good examples of the better 
Moplah bouses. The main bazar 
street b one of the most fascinating 
in Malabar, and the coast scenery 
ai>d bathing are dehghtful. 

The English factory at Tellicherry, 
which was established chiefly for the 
purchase of pepper and cardamoms, 
was first opeiwd in 1683, under orders 
from the Presidertcy of Surat. It was 
the first regular English factory on 
the Malabar coast. In 1708 the East 
India Company obtained from the 
Cherikal Raja a grant of the fort. 
In 1781 Haidar Alt attacked the place, 
but was compelled by a vigorous sally 
of the garrison to raise the siege. 

The Cardamoms and Coffee of the 
Wjrrtaad and 5. Coorg are exported 
from Tellicherry. The Wynaad is a 
plateau about 3000 ft. above sea- 
level in the E. of the Malabar Dis¬ 
trict. containing many tea. coffee, 
and pepper esutes. 

Two main roads lead Into the 
Wynaad; both are practicable for 
motors. The Calicut-Mysore road 
(p. 409) passes through the planting 
centres of (39 m.) Vayittiri (small 
R.H., Club) and (65 m.) .Monaatoddy 
(2558 n. above sea-level; D.B.). 
About 2 m. from Mananloddy on the 
banks of the river U the Vallurkatu, 
or Fish Pagoda, dedicated to the 


goddess Durga. The carp are sacred 
and iiKrit U acquired by feeding 
them. At Kalpatta (6 m. from Vajit- 
tiri) a branch road (motorable) runs 
through (14 m.) Sultan's Battery 
(Ganapathivattam) to (48 m.) Gund- 
lupet in the My'sore State, and thence 
(36 m.) to Mysore City. 

The other road runs from Tclli- 
cherry to (48 m.) Manantoddy, with 
a go<^ bus service. 

Sultan's Battery b a fort built by 
Tipu Sultan on the site of the police 
station. 4 m. E. of Sultan's Battery 
b a natural fissure in the rock; the 
walls are covered with crude draw¬ 
ings and there ore four inscriptions 
(see Indian Antiquary, vol. 30). 

469 m. Caonanore (D.B.K., and 
two hotels; also a Club, golf-course, 
and good sea-bathing). Anchorage 
2 m. from shore. The old Cantonment 
b on a jutting portion of land, which 
forms the N.W. side of the bay. Near 
the end of thb b a promontory, 
on which stands Fort St Angelo, 
built by the Portuguese (1505) at the 
edge of dilTs from 30 0. to 501), high. 
The bungalows of the ofDciab are 
most of them built on these CUD'S, and 
enjoy a cool sea-breeze. Farther in¬ 
land, and in the centre of the Canton¬ 
ment. are the Church and burial- 
ground, contiguous to one another. 
The Portuguese Church, once the 
Portuguese factory, b close to the 
sea. The old Moplah town, with some 
picturesque mosques, the Raja's 
palace and narrow crooked lanes, lie 
round the Bay to the S. of the Fort. 
The Portuguese were expelled by the 
Dutch, who subsequently sold the 
place to a Moplah family, the head 
of which is called the Ali Raja (sea- 
lord), or Bibi if a woman. Hb terri¬ 
tory consisted of the town and a httle 
of the adjacent country on the S.. 
and he also claimed sovereignty over 
the Laccadive islands. These islands 
were sequestrated for mismanage¬ 
ment. and were adminbtered for over 
thirty years by the Collector of Mala¬ 
bar. Eventually in 1911 they were 
finally ceded, and the Rajs was given 
a pension. 
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tn 17611 AU Raja, then ruling Chief, 
readily submitted to Haidar Ali, and 
joined him on his invading Malabar. 
In the war with Tipu Sultan, in 1764, 
Cannanore was occupied by the 
British; but on the conclusion of 
peace next year it was restored to the 
Bibi. She again dallied with Tipu 
Sultan, and Cannanore was flnaUy 
stormed and captured by General 
Abercromby in 1790. 

47} m. Azhikkal or Baliapatam 
(Valarpattanam), on a river crossed 
by a bridge 1288 ft. long (1906). Ooie 
by is the bold bluff eminence of Mount 
Dell (720 R.) on the coast, a well- 
known landmark. It was the Arst land 
in India sighted by Vasco da Gama 
on 18th May 1498, on his way S. to 
Calicut. 

321 m. the Payasavali river. 

54} m. the Netravati river. 

530 m. Mangalore headquarters of 
the S. Kanara District (O.B.K. and 
P.W.D. Inspection Bungalow at 
Kadn). The place is separated from 
the sea by a backwater round two 
sides of a peninsula. At the back of 
the present landing-place the great 
baaar commences, and stretches N. 
on the edge of the backwater about 
I m. From the hill on which the old 
lighthouse stands a remarkable view 
of the coast and the hills can be bad. 

In ancient times Mangalore was 
a place of very great commerce. Ibn 
Batuta, in ’the middle of the 14th 
century, mentions 4000 Muslim nKr- 
chants as resident there. Forbes speaks 
of it. in 1772. as the principal seaport 
in the dominions of Haidar Ali, whose 
ships were built at Mangalore of the 
line teak produced on the slopes of 
the Western Ghats. Coffee is exponed 
from Coorg and Mysore, but this is 
the priitcipal cashew nut port in tbe 
world. 

Mangalore, captured by the British 
in 1768, was gallantly defended by 
Colonel John Campbell, of H.M. 
42i>d Foot, from 6th May 178} to 
23rd January 1784. with a garrison 
of 1830 men. against Tipu Sultan's 
whole army, but in the end had to 
surrender with all the honours of war. 


The Swiss Mission has resigned 
its commercial activities—printing, 
book-binding, carpentry, tile manu¬ 
facture, etc.—to the Commonwealth 
Trust. There arc two colleges affili¬ 
ated to tbe Madras University—the 
Government College and the Jesuit 
College of St Alotslus (Museum). 

There are three places containing 
interesting Jain buildings. At Mud- 
bidri, in a stone temple with pitched 
roofs, arc remarkable Jain carvings; 
at Karkal and Venur are colossal 
images, the third — there are only 
three in the world—being at Sravana 
Belgolo. Mudbndi is 22 m. N.E. by 
a good road, and Karkal is 12 m. 
farther N.; Venur is 16 m. farther E.. 
and not easily accessible. Motor-bus 
services are run to Karkal, Mud- 
bidri. Udipi, Kundapur; to Banival, 
Beltangadi. Puttur; to Mcrcara in 
Coorg; and to Shimoga in Mysore. 

From Mangalore to Bombajf by Sea 

Mangalore is tbe terminus of the 
West Coast Section of tbe Southern 
Ry.; it b also tbe ultimate port of 
call from the middle of September 
until the middle of May for a service 
of steamers, twice a week, to Bom¬ 
bay (412 m.), maintained by tbe 
Bombay Steam Navigation Co. 
(Shepherd & Co.), of which Messrs 
Killitdt. Nixon & Co. (120 Frere Road. 
Bombay) are the managing agents. 
The steamers leave Mangalore every 
Saturday and Tuesday morning and 
arrive at Bombay (Alexandra Dock. 
Ferry Wharf) in (wo days, caUing en 
route as below. 

Maipe (}} m. from Mangalore by 
sea) b the best natural port in S. 
Kanara; (he roadstead b sheltered 
by the island of Darya Bahadurgarh. 
} m. to S.W. are St Mary's Isles, 
where Vasco da Gama landed in 1498 
and set up a cross. 

Kandapor (19 m. from Maipe), S. 
of an estuary into whKh three rivers 
flow; an ancient port which dates 
back to (he lime of the Bednur Kings 
(16th century). The ruined city of 
Bednur (Hydcrnagar), m the Mysore 
State, lies about 30 m. inland on a 
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hi(h plateau, about 4000 (1. above 
lea-kvd. 

Bhalkal (19 m. from Kundapur) it 
the fint port in the Bombay Pr^- 
doocy and lies 3 m. from the mouth 
of the river. It was the port for 
Vijayana(ar, rid Honawar, higher 
up the coast. 

Kumpu (31 m. from Bhatkal) is on 
a tidal creek to S. of Tadri river: 
vessels anchor t m. off the mouth. 

Tadri (7 m.) b a small port at the 
mouth of the river; vessels anchor off 
the bar. 

lUrwar (D.B., 22 m. farther N.) 
is the headquarters of the district of 
N. Kanara; anchorage 500 yd. from 
the shore; on the Kalinadi river. 
From 1638 to 1752 an English factory 
was established here and carried on 
a trade in pepper. The N. fort was 
taken by the Portuguese in 1752. and 
by 1801 old Karwar <3 m. E.) was in 
ruins. There is a lighthouse on the 
Oyster Rocks, and 5 m. to the S.E. 
is the island of Anjediva (Portu* 
gucse), where many ^glish soldiers 
died, awaiting the transfer to Bom¬ 
bay. For Mormugio (Goa), which n 
45 m. from Karwar (see p. 362, 
Route 24). 

VcoKurla (29 m. from Mormugao 
and 196 m. from Bombay). It was 
ceded to the British in 1812 by the 
Rani of Sawantwari. and it situated 
on the border of that State. In former 
timet it was notorious as a haunt of 
pirates. The public offices are in the 
old Dutch factory (1638); a British 
factory was established here in 1772. 
From Vengurla the steamers proceed 
direct to Bombay. 

At Rataagiri (84 m. N. of Vengurla) 
King Thibaw of Burma was interned 
(1886). 

The coasting steamers of the 
British India Steam Navigation Co. 
call from time to time at Mangalore. 
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MADRAS to COLOMBO by the 
Southern Ry., by way of Chinglc- 
put, Tiodbaaani (fat Glngtel, 
Vlllupuram (for Pondicherry). Cod- 
dalorc (for Fort St David). Porto 
Novo, Chidambanun, .Mayavarstn 
(for Tlnnarur and Tranqsiebar), 
Kamhakoium. TANJORF. (for 
Negapatam), 1 RIC'MI.NOPOI.Y, 
Dindigat. Kodalkaaal, MADURA 
(for Tulieorin, Dnsirvclty. Kutta- 
lam. Cape Comorin, Qulloa and 
Irivanlr^). Raroeswaram and 
Dhanushkhodl (for ralalmanaar in 
Ceyloa). 

The Ceylon Boot Mail train runs 
from Madras to Dhanushkhod) 
(456 m.). There it a ferry to Talai- 
mannar and a railway runt to 
Colombo. 

Madras. Egmore station (p. 414) 
35 ro. from Madras it Chiitglrput 
Junction (R., D.B. i m.) for Coiyee- 
veram (Route 31) and Arkonam. 
junction (R.), on the railway to Poona 
and Bombay (Route 23). 

45 m. The Palar river b crossed by 
a bridge and a road causeway. 

76 m. liadlvanam station (R., 
D.B.). 

(1) 24 m. N.W. of thb station it 
WandlMosh (Vondivatu). Here may 
be seen a ruined fort and, 2 m. to the 
N.. a rocky hill. Between the bill and 
the fort was fought, on 2lt( January 
1760, the battle which broke the 
French power in S. India. Count 
Lolly had been holding Wandiwash. 
but was obliged by a mutiny of hb 
troops to withdraw to Pondicherry. 
Cdotc ' occupied Wandiwash in 
November 1759, and left a garrison 
which Lally continued to besiege 
against the advice of Busty, while 
Coote was returning. Lally was de- 
' See nou on p. 447. 
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rcEied with heavy lots and the capture 
of all hit pins, ammunition and 
stores. The battle was fought by the 
Europeans only; the tepoys looked 
on. Busty being taken prisoner. The 
fort was abandoned and blown up in 
February I7S3. 

(2) 18 m. W. of the Tindivanam 
station by road is Clngee (CAen/i). the 
most famous fort in the Carnatic. 
(Motor-bus service; R.H.: food to 
be taken.) The fortress comprises 
three strongly fortified hills con¬ 
nected by walls 3 m. in perimeter, 
with seven gales. The highest and 
most important hill. Rajagiri. about 
500 ft. high, consists of a ridge termin¬ 
ating in an overhanging bluff, facing 
the S.. and falling with a precipitous 
tsveep to the plain on the N. On the 
summit of this blulf stands the 
citadel. On the S.W., where the crest 
of the ridge meets the baK of the 
blulf. across a runow and steep 
ravine, three walls, each about 20 ft. 
or 25 ft. high, rise one behind the 
other. On the N. side the Fort It 
defended by a narrow chasm, arti¬ 
ficially prolonged and deepened, a 
wooden bridge over it being the only 
means of ingress into the citadel 
through a narrow stone gateway 
facing the bridge. 

Of the ruined buildings inside the 
most remarkable are the two pagodas 
and the Kaliyana Mahal, a square 
court surrounded by rooms for the 
ladies of the Governor's household. 
In the middle is a square tower of 
eight storeys, with a pyramidal roof. 

Other objects of interest are—the 
great gun on the top of Rajagiri. 
which has the figures 7560 stamped 
on it; the Raja’s bathing-stone, a 
large smooth slab of granite; and the 
Prisoners' Well, a very singular 
boulder about 15 ft. to 20 ft. high, 
with a natural hollow passing through 
it, poised on a rock near the Chakra- 
kulam. and surmounted by a low, 
circular, brick wall. 

Gingee was a stronghold of the 
Vijayanagar power, built 1442. In 
1638 it fell to Bijapur. In 1677 Sivaji 
look it by straugem, and it remained 


in Mahratta hands for twenty-one 
years. In 1690 the armies of the 
Delhi Emperor, under Zulfikar Khan, 
were despatched against Raja Ram, 
son of Sivaji. at Gingee: the fort fell 
in 1698, and became the headquarters 
of the standing army in Arcot. In 
1750 the French, under d'Auteuil 
and M. Bussy. captured it by night 
and held it for eleven years, sur¬ 
rendering after night attack, in 1762. 

99 m. VIHapuran Junction (R., 
D.B.). Sleeping room at station; 
ticket to be purchased at the Booking- 
office. There are locomotive work¬ 
shops here. 

Branch lines N.W. to KatpadI 
(p. 410). passing through Tiruvanna- 
malai (which stood in the way of 
Haidar All's invasions) on the Penner 
river, and E. to Pondkherry and 
Cuddalore (p. 447). 

A chord from Villupuram S. to 
(33 m.) Vriddhachalam Junction and 
(110 m.) Trichinopoly Junction (p. 
453). On this line, 7 m. from Villu- 
puram. Is the Ponniar river. 

From Vriddhachalam (R.) branch 
lines run E. to (38 m.) Cuddalore, and 
W. to (87 m.) Salem (p. 432). 

Oose by is the hill fort of Thiagar, 
which changed hands often during 
the Seven Years War. 

46 m. the Vcllar river. 

102 m. the Coleroon river, near 
Srirangam. 

104 m. the Cauvery river. 

Pondicherry Branch 

16 m. E. from Villupuram the 
Gingee river it crossed, and the 
Pondicherry railway terminates at 
24 m. from Villupuram. 104 m. by 
road from Madras it PondichetTy 
(Puducheri). which was the capital of 
the Flench settlements in India' until 
the Ist November 1954, on which 
dale they were handed over to Indian 
administration after 250 years of 
FreiKh rule. 

The town, founded 1674 by Fran¬ 
cois Martin, and rebuilt by M. Jean 
Law between 1756-77. it divided by a 

■ Sm History of the Frrmch m InJio, ^ 
C. B. Mallnoo (Grant, Edinbureh, IHpS). 
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cmnal inlo While (Lai Ville Blanche, 
OCTl the sea) and Black Towns. The 
main streets run N. and S. from the 
Place Charles de Gaulle, parallel 
to the sea. In the public garden there 
is a statue of Joan of Arc and a 
Memorial of the First World War, 
unveiled 193*. 

The Rodicr spinning and weaving 
mills are under British direction; and 
there is a large trade in ground-nuts, 
oil-seeds, and cotton cloth. 

Pondicherry is not a very “live” 
town as the steps hitherto necessary 
to prevent smuggling have been a 
hindrance to trade and a deterrent 
to travellers. Now these obstructions 
will doubtless be removed. 

The HAtel dc I'Europe occupies 
the mansion of Camille Guerre, a 
famous local atocat. The Government 
House, a handsome building, is 
situated at the N. side of the Place 
w ithin 300 yd. of the sea. The church, 
built I8SS, of Noire Dame des Anges, 
has two square towers. The tomb of 
Bussy, whom Orme described as “the 
only man of distinction who served 
under Dupleix.” is in the cemetery 
(apply to the curi) opposite the 
church; he died at Pondicherry in 
1785, aged 67, w hen holding the ofhcc 
of Governor. 

At the entrance to the Pier, in a 
semicircle, are eight pillars, 38 A. 
high, of a greyisb-blue stone, brought 
from Gingec (p. 445). which is 40 m. 
distant. On the third pillar on the IcA 
side, looking towards the sea, is an 
astronomical plan by some savants 
who were charged with Axing the 
longitude of Pondicherry. SO yd. W. 
of the pier is the Statue of Dupleix 
(Governor 1741-54), on a pedestal 
formed of old fragments of temples 
brought from Gingee. In the Public 
Library are some valuable records. 
At the S. end of the promenade is 
the Hdte! de VlUe. There is also a 
Lighthouse, with a light 89 A. above 
the sea. Europnn cemeteries S. of 
the railway station are worth a visit. 
The town of Pondicherry is lit by 
electricity. 

In 1672 Pondicherry, then a stiull 


village, was purchased by tlie French 
from the King of Bijapur. In 1693 
the Dutch took Pondicherry, but 
restored it in 1697 at the Peace of 
Ryswick. Under Dupleix it increased 
wonderfully. On the 26th of August 
1748 Admiral Boscawen besieged it 
with a large force, but was compelled 
to raise the siege on the 6th of 
October. 

During the Seven Years War. on 
the 29th of April 1758 tally landed 
with his own regiment and that of 
Lorraine and commenced a war, 
which ended ruinously for the French 
In the beginning of July 1760 Colonel 
Coote began to blockade Pondicherry. 
On the 2nd of September the BriUth 
carried the bound-hedge of cactus 
and two of four redoubts which de¬ 
fended It. Hopes of deliverance in the 
minds of the French were dispelled by 
the arrival of fresh British men-of- 
war from Ceylon and Madras. On 
16th January 1761, the town sur¬ 
rendered and was rand except for 
two temples. 

In 1765 Pondicherry was restored 
by the Treaty of Paris of 1763. In the 
War for American Independence, on 
9th August 1778, Sir Hector Munro 
apin laid siege to it. On the 10th 
Sir E. Vernon, with four ships, fought 
an indecisive battle in the roads with 
live French ships under M. Tronjoly, 
who some days aAer sailed olf at 
night and leA the town to iu fate. 
Pondicherry, aAer an obstinate dc- 
feiKc, was surrendered in the middle 
of October by M. Bcllecombe, the 
Governor; and shortly aAer. the 
fortifications were destroyed. In 
1783 It was retransferred to the 
French, and on the 23rd of August 
1793 retaken by the British. 

The Treaty of Amiens (18021 
restored it to its original masters, 
whereupon Napoleon sent thither 
General de Caen, with seven other 
generals and 1400 regulars. He found 
the British still in possession and sailed 
at once for Mauritius. The place was 
then included in S. Arcot (Cuddalore). 
When restored to the French in 1817 
the population was only 25,000. The 
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plAce declared for de Gaulle and tlic 
Free French in 1940, m> that occupa- 
lion WB» unnecessary. 

Frcodi India. The French posses- 
sions in India consisted of the four 
establishments of Pondicherry and 
Karikal on the Coromandel coast, 
Yanaon on the Orissa coast, and 
Mabi on the Malabar coast. 

The population (1941) was dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 

Am. PrfWKw- 
Pondicherry . 113 sq.m. 204,653 

Karikal . 43 „ 66.655 

Yanaon . 5 .. 5,711 

Mah< . . 26 .. 14.092 

Chandemagore. formerly also one 
of the French possessions, was 
merged in India in 1947 as the result 
of a plebiscite. 


Formrr Main Line 

107 m. from Madras the Ponmar 
river. 

126 m. the Gadilam river. 

126 m. is Cnddaloee New Town 
station (D.B.). 

Fort St DavM, li m. from New 
Tovrn. is interesting only for its 
history. From 1690, after purchase 
from the Mahratta. Sambhaji, son 
of Sivaji, by the East India Company, 
it remained in the hands of the 
British until 1758 (Clive being Deputy 
Governor in 1756), when il was taken 
by Lolly and destroyed, after many 
attempts from 1747 onwards, but 
restored by the Peace of 1783.* All 
that now remains of the fort are the 
ditch, the foundations of the ram¬ 
parts, and some masses of the fallen 
walls. 

128 m. Cuddalorc (Old Town) 
Junction for a line W. to Vriddi- 
chellam Junction (R.) and Salem. 

From New Town station Fort 
St David can most conveniently be 
visited; it is also nearest to the D.B. 

145 m. Porto Novo station. The 
town stands on the N. bonk of the 
River Vellar. close to the sea. and 
is called by the inhabitants Mahmud 
Bandar and Farangipettai. The Pottu- 
gucse settled here about 1575, being 
the first Europeans who landed on 
the Coromandel coast. They lost it to 
the Dutch in 1660. who, however, 
abandoned their factory in 1678 
and went to Pulicat (p. 339). In 1490 
the English began trading. Iron ore 
from Salem was sinelted, 1833-38. 

Within 3 m. to the N.. dose to the 
seashore, a very important Indian 
battle was fought. Sir Eyre Coote * 


' That Bvnudotte, afterwards Manhal 
J< France and Kin* ot Sweden, waa 
r^ured in a •octie durinc the aeiff ol 
ITnS, il not luthanticatad. 

• Sir Eyre Coote waa with the Slith root 
n Plaaacy: woo the areal vklory o4 Wia^- 
■raab on 2lM January 1760; took Pocdi- 
cher^ on 16cb January 1761: wm mne 
K.C.B. in 1771; waa Comiiiaoder-to.<Ji«l 
In Binaal. 17T1»: defeated Haadw « at 
Ami <74 m. S,W. of htadrai) Ind Jane 
178S; umI wm •ent *cain tn 1783 to cl» cii 
Haidar Ali. but died at Madtaa, out 
by hte campsiyiw* on S7tb Apcil 1783a 
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had returned to Porto Novo on the 
19th of June 1781, alter havinc been 
repelled the day before in an attack 
on the fortiScd pafoda of Chidam¬ 
baram. 

Haidar Ali marched from the W„ 
took up and fortified an advantageous 
position on the only road by which 
the British could advance to Cudda- 
lore. The British force consisted of 
2000 Europeans. 6000 sepoys and 
41 guns, Haidar All's forces of 40,000 
Indians (some French-trained) and 
100 guns. Sir J. Malcolm said: “If a 
moment was to be named when the 
existence of the British power de¬ 
pended upon its native troops, we 
should fix upon the Battle of Porto 
Novo. Driven to the seashore, 
attacked by an enemy exulting in 
recent success, confident in his 
numbers, and strong in the terror of 
his name, every circumstance com¬ 
bined that could dishearten the small 
body of men on whom the fate of the 
war depended. Not a heart shrank 
from the trial." The victory was won 
on 1st July 1781. Coote especially 
praised the steadiness of the 73rd 
Highlanders and presented them with 
a sum of money to purchase a pipe of 
silver in honour of the day. 

131 m. ChMamboram (Chillum- 
brum) station, a capital of the Cholas 
(907-1310), on the Colcroon river. 

The Trmplet at Chidambaram are 
the oldest in the S. of India, and 
portions of them arc gems of Dra- 
vidian art. The priocipaJ temple is 
sacred to Siva, and is affirmed to 
have been erected, or at least em¬ 
bellished, by Hiranya Varna Chakra- 
varti, the “golden-coloured Emperor," 
said to have originally borne the name 
of Swetavarma. the “while-coloured.” 
on account of his leprosy, and to have 
come S. on a pilgrimage from Kash¬ 
mir (c. A.D. 300). He miraculously 
recovered at Chidambaram alter 
taking a bath in the tank in the centre 
of the temple, and thereupon rebuilt 
or enlarged the temples. He is said 
to have brought 3000 Brahmans from 
the N. 

By tradition. Vira Chola I^a (A.D. 


927-997) saw the Sabhapati (Siva) 
dancing on the seashore with hit 
wife, Parvati, and erected the Kansk 
Sabha. or golden shrine, in memory 
of the god. who is here called Nairsa 
or Salrstrar, “God of Dancing." 

The whole area, thirty-two acres, 
is surrounded by two high walls. The 
outer wall of all b 1800 IT long on 
the E. and 1480 I), from E. to W. At 
the four points of the compass are 
four vast gopurams, those on the 
N. and S. being about 160 f). high. 
E. of the temple is a tank, 313 B. by 
180 It., S. of which is the Hall of 
1000 Pillars, which is 340 I), long and 
190 n. broad. 

The Temple of Partali (N.E.) or 
Sivakami Amman (I4lh century), the 
wife of Siva, is remarkable for its 
porch. The roof is supported by 
cantilever brackets with transverse 
purlins till a space of only 9 11. is left 
to be spanned. The partly projecting 
enclosure is elaborate, with two 
storeys of pillars. 

Adjoining this Temple of Parvtii 
is one to Subrahmaoya, the enclosure 
of which is 230 ft. by 305 ft. The 
images of a peacock and two etc- 
phants stand iMfore it, then a portico 
with four pillars in front, with an 
inner court. Fergusson assigned 1700 
os the date. Other shrines to Subrah- 
manya, and to Ganesh (the effigy is 
said to be the largest in India), are 
in the coimer of the great enclosure 

The enclosure of this principal 
temple is W. of the tank. In the S.W. 
comer of this eiKlosure is a temple 
to Parvati. and in the centre of the S. 
side an idol of Nateswar. The sanc¬ 
tuary consists of two parts. In this 
is the most sacred image of the danc¬ 
ing Siva, which is that of a naked 
giant with four arms, his right leg 
planted on the ground and bis left 
lifted sideways. The roof of this 
building is covered with plates of 
gilt copper. 

There is also a tiny shrine, of which 
Fergusson wrote: “The oldest thing 
now existing here. ... A porch of 
fifty-six pillars about 8 ft. high, and 
most delicately carved, resting on a 
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stylobate, ornamented with dancioi 
figurea, more graceful and more 
elegantly executed than any others of 
thdr cUm. so far at I know, in S. 
India. At the tides are wheels and 
horses, the whole being intended to 
represent a car.. . 

At Anamalainagar it the Uni¬ 
versity, named after its founder. 
Raja Sir Anamalai Chattia. The 
library is well worth a visit. 

138 m. The Coleroon river. Devi- 
koita is at the mouth. 

174 m. from Madras it Mayataram 
Junction (O.B.K.) from which a 
braitch line lakes off for Tranque- 
bar. The town, 3 m. distant, is a 
place of pilgrimage in November, the 
Siva Pagoda has one large gopuram 
and oi>e small one. To the W. of the 
Great Gopuram it a hppa Kulam 
Tank, in which the god it rowed on 
a raft. 

Arantanfi Branch 

From Mayavaram a line runs S. to 
10 m. Pcralam, junction for a short 
line of 14 m. to the former Freiwh 
selllement of Karikal, situated on a 
branch of the Cauvery, 12 m. N. of 
Negapatam (p. 433). 

The line then continues to (24 m.) 
I'initamr (on the Southern Ry. liite 
from Tanjorc to Negapatam). 

At Tiruturaipundi Junction (40 m.) 
there it a branch (29 m.) S.E. to 
Point Calimere (Kalimetlu, *'Hill of 
the Euphorbia”). On the beach at 
the Point is a column, 90 ft. high, 
which bean an inscription on the 
S.W. face, recording its erection by 
Sarfoji, the Raja of Tanjore. in 1814, 
in commemoration of “the downfall 
of Bonaparte”; it was used at one 
lime at a lighthouse. 

The temple at Timsarur (Tarvtore 
District) should not be confuted with 
the Vithnu temple of Viraraghava at 
Tiruvallur (p. 334). Fergutson writes 
of it {Ind. Arch.. I. 3«7 •): 

"The nucletu here was a small 
village temple. It it a double shrine, 

* S«« also Snnth tnjim Skrtnn, br 
P. V. jM>d»a Aiy«r, Msdna. 1M9. 


dedicated to Valmikeswara. or Siva, 
and his consort, standing in a clois¬ 
tered court which nteasures 191 ft. 
by 136 ft. over all. and has one 
gopuram in front.” 

The deity it said to have been made 
from an ant-hill (Valmika). 

”,.. At tome subsequent period a 
second or outer court was added, 
measuring 470 ft. each way. with two 
gopurams. higher than the original 
one, and containing within its walli 
numberless little thriiKS and porches. 
Additions were again made at tome 
subsequent date, the whole being 
enclosed in a court 937 ft. by 726 ft. 
this time with five gopurams. irregular 
in height and spacing ... and several 
important shrines." 

One shrine it dedicated to Sri 
Tyagaraja-Swami, who performed 
3M miracles (lilat) here. It was 
intended to endow the temple with 
orte of those great halls which were 
considered indispensable in temples 
of the first class, and generally in¬ 
tended to have l(X)0 columru. This 
has only 807, and almost one-half 
of these mere posts, not fitted to carry 
a roof of any tort. 

A wooden model of this temple is 
in the Madras Museum. 

Tranquehar Branch 

18 m. from Mayavaram Tran- 
quebar (93 tq. m.), was a Danish 
settlement from 1616 (bought from 
the Nayakka ruler of Tanjore) to 
1843, when it was acquired by the 
British Government alongwith Seram- 
pore. The Tamil name Tarangambadl 
means “the village by the sound of the 
wave.” 

The fort, known as the Dambort 
(“Danish Castle”) was built by Ovo 
Gedde on behalf of the Danish East 
India Company in 1620. It is now a 
traveller's bungalow (not good). A 
wooden tablet, bearing a curious 
monogram of Christian V of Dcn- 
rtutrk. dated 1677, which was for¬ 
merly fixed in a room in the Oansborg. 
has been removed to the Museum at 
Madras. 
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The flnl Protettant mission in 
India was founded at Tranqucbar in 
1706. There are several very old 
churches in Tranquebar. and some 
interesting relics of earlier Christian¬ 
ity survive, including no fewer than 
five cemeteries, the tombs in which 
bear inscriptions in nine languai^: 
Armenian, Danish. Dutch, English. 


Supper, coloured in relief upon wood, 
in tte manner of Albrecht DOrer. 

Catherine Noel Werlee 11762-1835). 
the wife of G. F. Grand, a Bengal 
civilian, whose escapade with Philip 
Francis cost the latter Rs. 50,000, 
was bom here. She subsequently 
marriedTaUeyrand(l802)and became 
Princess of Benevenlo (1806). 



View, Temple of Timvenir. 


French, German, Latin. Portuguese 
and Swedish. 

The road enters by a gateway, 
bearing the date 1792 and the mono¬ 
gram of the King of Denmark. The 
principal thoroughfares retain their 
names of King and Oucen Street. 
On the E. of King Street is the 
iMtheroH Mission Chtirch (“New 
Jerusalem**), and opposite is the 
English Church (**Zion"). The spire 
of the latter a shaped tike a spiked 
bclmei. and the bell is dated 1752; 
in the vestry is a painting of the Last 


Main Liar 

The line continues from Maya- 
varam to 

194 m. Knmbakoiiam station (R., 
D.B.). in the Tanjoie District. The 
pagodas, near the centre of the town, 
are about I m. from the station. The 
largest pagoda it dedicated to Vishnu. 
(Sarangapani), and the Great Go- 
puram here has eleven storeys. The 
total height is 147 ft. A street arched 
over leads to the Siva Pagoda, or 
Temple of Kumbeshwara. A pavilioo 
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in front has slender pillars, seemingly 
inadequate to support the pyramidal 
roof carved in bands. 

To the E. side of the rood from the 
station to the temples b the Maha- 
makham ToaAi—into which, it b sup¬ 
posed. the Canges flows once in 
twelve years, the last occasion was 
in I94S. So vast a concourse of people 
enter the water to bathe that the 
surface rises some inches. The tank 
has sixteen small pagodas studding 
its bonks. 

The Cotrrnmfnl Collrge at Kum- 
bakonam procured for the town the 
dutinction of being called the Cam¬ 
bridge of Southern India. There is a 
Kashi Math (monastery). 

218 m. TANJURE Junction (R.. 
D.B.). The delta of the Cauvery 
river, near the head of which Tanjore 
stands, is considered the garden of 
Southern India. It carries a dense 
population, and U highly irrigated. 

The Tanjore country was under 
the Cholas during the whole of 
their supremacy (907-1310); e. 1510 
Krishna Raya of Vijayanagar annexed 
it. Vyankoji, the brother of Sivaji, 
moved here from Bangalore (1674), 
proclaimed himself independent, and 
established a Mahratta dytuisty. The 
British first came into touch with the 
place, by an expedition in 1749. and 
later in the year the Raja was be¬ 
sieged by Chanda Sahib, the French 
candidate for the Nawabship of the 
Carnatic. In 1758 it was attacked by 
the French Count tally. A treaty was 
made with Madras in 1762. Colonel 
Joseph Smith captured the fort for 
Muhammad Ali in 1773, and in 1776 
it was restored. 

Raja Sarfoji, by a treaty in 1779, 
ceded the dependent territory to the 
British, retaining only the capital 
and a small tract. Sarfoji was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1832 by hU son Sivaji, who 
died in 1853 without legitimate male 
issue, when the Stale lapsed to the 
British Government, but a pension is 
continued. “For ages Tanjore has 
been one of the chief political, literary 
and religious centres of the South.” 

The UltU Fort containing the Great 


Temple adjoins the Great Fort, with 
the Palace of the Raja and Schwartz’s 
Church. On a rampart there U a hu^ 
cannon called Raja Gopal, 24 (1. in 
length, 10 n. in its outer circum¬ 
ference, and 2 fl. in its bore, which has 
only once been flred. 

The Great Pagoda of Brihadi- 
Swara.—The entrance from the E. 
b under a gopuram 90 R. high. Then 
a passage 170 fl. long between two 
enclosures, desecrated by French 
occupation in 1777. according to an 
inscription on the gateway, leads to a 
second gopuram of smaller dimen¬ 
sions. There b a long inscription in 
Tamil characters on either side of the 
passage under the second gopuram. 
From thb the outer enclosure of the 
temple U entered. It b 415 fl. by 
8(X) (I,, and b surrounded by cloister- 
chapels, each containing a Urge 
lingam. whereas the sculptures on the 
gopurams are Vishnuvite. Visitors 
may walk everyw here in the enclosure, 
but cannot enter the Great Temple 
or the halls of approach to it. 

On the right is the Yajnasala, where 
sacrifices are oflered, and the Sab- 
hapati Kovil, or Shrine of Siva, as the 
presiding god of on assembly. There 
are two Ballpidams, or altars, dose 
to the E. wall, one inside and one 
outside: and at about 40 fl. from the 
E. wall b a gigantic Nandi (bull) in 
black granite, a monolith 12 fl. 10 in. 
high and 16 fl. long, sculptured out 
of a solid block of rock, said to have 
been brought a distance of 400 m. It 
U daily anointed with oil, which 
makes it shine like the finest bronze. 

A portico leads to two halls; be¬ 
yond these b the shrine, 56 fl. by 
54 fl., over which rises the vast tower 
of the rimana, 216 fl. high, including 
the great monolithic dome-shaped 
top and the Sitipl, or ornament. 

N.E. of the Great Tower b the 
Chandikasan Kovil. or shrine of the 
god who reports to the chief god the 
arrival of worshippers. W. of this, 
at the N.W. comer of the outer en¬ 
closure, it the Subrahmanya Koril, 
Shrine of Kartikkeya, the son of Siva 
and deity of war, who b called 
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Subrahinany* (from m, good. braM- 
man. a Brahman) becaute he ii the 
especial protector of Brahmans. 
Fergusson wrote that it “is as ex¬ 
quisite a piece of decorative archi¬ 
tecture as is to be found in the S. of 
India" (M. Arch.. I. 365). It is 
probably of the 16th or 17th century. 
Its carving teems to be in imitation 
of wood. 

In the manJapam (4* ft. by 45 ft.) 
a museum was opened in 1935. on the 
birthday of the Cbola King. Rajaraja 
the Great (985-1014), the foun^r of 
the temple. It contains objects of the 
Chola and Nayak periods and some 
paintings of the Maiatha Rajas. 
The temple jewels are displayed on 
great occasions. The library con¬ 
tains 20.000 Sanskrit manuscripts. 

The bate of the grand temple — 
i.e. the r/maiM and halls leading to 
it—is covered vvith Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions. which would give the date as 
approximately a.o. 1009. The pyra¬ 
midal loner over the shrine has evi¬ 
dently often been repaired in its 
upper part, where the images arc 
now only of cement. This tower is 
only 38 ft. lower than the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi. 

Dr Burnell says in The Great Temple 
of Tanjore ': “This style arose under 
the Chola Kings in the llth century 
A.o., when nearly all the great temples 
to Siva in S. India were built, and it 
continued in use in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, during which the great 
templet to Vishnu were erected. Up 
to the beginning of the t6th century 
these temples remained almost un¬ 
changed. but at that time all S. India 
became subject to the Kings of Vija- 
yanagar. and one of these, named 
Krisbnaraya (1509-30). rebuilt or 
added to most of the great temples 
of the S. The chief feature of the 
architecture of this later period is the 
construction of enormous gopurami 
so built by Krishnaraya; they do not 
form part of the original style, but 
were intended as fortifications to 

■ Sm s book with the unw thk by 
]. M. ScmawBidram Pillai. 


protect the shrines from foreign 
invaders, and certain plunder and 
desecration, as the Hindus first dis¬ 
covered on the Muhammadan in¬ 
vasion of 1310." 

Vijaya Rajendra Chola (1054-60) 
made grants for the annual perform¬ 
ance of a play in April-May. The text 
was forgotten and Raja Sarfoji 
instituted a ceremonial daiKe (Kuru- 
vanchik-Kotlu) performed at this 
season. 

The Palace. — This building it in 
the Great Fort, lying E, of the Little 
Fort. Some portions of it are occu¬ 
pied by the representatives of the 
Palace family, and the remainder it 
used for Government offices. It is a 
vast building of masonry, and stands 
on the left of the street, which runs 
northward through the fort; it was 
built partly by the Nayakkas about 
1550. partly by the Mahrattas. After 
passing through two quadrangles a 
third is entered, on t^ S. side of 
which is a building like a gopuram. 
190 ft. high, with eight storeys. It 
was once an armoury. 

E. of the quadrangle is the Tetugu 
Darbar-room of the Nayakkar Kings. 
On the sides of a platform of black 
granite are sculptured in alto-relievo 
Surs and Asurs fighting. On this 
platform stands a white marble 
statue, by Flaxman,' of Sarfoji. pupil 
of Schwartz. He is sunding with the 
palms of his hands joined as if in 
prayer, and he wears the curious 
triangiilar pointed cap used by the 
Tanjore Rajas in the last half-centur> 
of their rule. 

On one side of the quadrangle is 
the Library, in which is a remarkable 
collection of more than 18,000 MSS. 
in Sanskrit, Tamil and other Indian 
languages, and also a Urge collection 
of printed books. This library (which 
has been converted into a public 
trust) dates from about 1700. In the 
Mahratta Darbar, in another quad¬ 
rangle, is a Urge picture of Sivaji. 

• The Tsnim Oatlteet of 1904 slate* 
Ihtt this marble statue is by Cbanttey tnd 
nee by Flaxnun. Thera is no inscnpiioa 
ttpoo n. 
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the last Raja of Tanjore. with his 
chief secretary and his Diwan. 

E. again lies Schtnirtz't Church. 
close to the Sivaganga Tank. Over 
the gate is the date 1777, and over the 
facade of the church is 1779. in the 
centre, opposite the communion 
table, is a group of figures in while 
marble, by Floxman, representing the 
death of Schwaru in 1798. The 
aged missionary is extended on his 
bed. and on his left stands the Raja 
Sorfoji, hb pupil, with two attendants, 
while on his right is the missionary 
Kohlmcr, and near the bottom of the 
bed are four boys. The inscription 
contains a summary of his career. 
The small house N.W. of the church, 
and close to it, is said to have been 
Schwartz's habitation. 

Next to the Sivaganga Tank is the 
People's Park. Other buildings arc the 
Sangiu Mahal, a miniature of iIm 
surviving Court of Tirumala Nayak's 
Palace in Madura; the Arsenal or 
Armoury; and the Clock-tower, so 
called on account of a curious device 
for marking the time, now removed. 

The Tanjore District was the scene 
of the earliest labours of Protestant 
missionaries in India. In 1706 two 
German missionaries esubtisbed a 
Lutheran mission in the Danish 
settlement of Tranguebar, under the 
patronage of the King of Denmark; 
and in 1841 their esUbtishmenu were 
taken over by the Leipzig EvangeUcal 
Lutheran Mission, which subse¬ 
quently extended its operations into 
the District. The mission at Tanjore 
was founded in 1778 by the Rev. 
C. F. Schwartz, of the Tranguebar 
Mission, who some time previously 
had transferred his services to the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Roman Catholic missions in Tan- 
jore dale from the first half of the 
17th century. Their principal scats 
are Negapatam, Velanganni (on the 
coasL 6 m. S. of Negapaum), Tan¬ 
jore, Vollam, and Kumbakonam. 

Tanjore is famous for its silk, 
carpeu, jewellery, repouss6 work, 
copper ware, and nuxlcls in pith. The 


repousse work, and the copper work 
are inlaid with brass and silver iwdml 
(or god) figures. 

Vallam, 7 m. S.W. of Tanjore, is 
the heodguarters of the Collector of 
the Diitricl. 

Motor-bus service (36 m.) from 
Tanjore to Pudukkotlai; capital of 
the former Stale of that lumc, merged 
in Madras (1948) with some fine 
public buildings and a collection of 
pictures in the palace. (Access by rail 
also from Trichinopoly, below.) The 
ruling family, known os the Tondiman 
Rajas, founded by Raghunalha Raya 
Tondiman in 16M, played a leading 
part in S. Indian history, and were old 
allies of the British in wars with the 
French, Haidar Ali, Tipu Sultan, and 
the Poligars. 

Segapatam Branch Line 

A branch railway runs from Tan¬ 
jore. 48 ffl. E. rta Tiruvarur Junction 
(p. 449) to 

Negapatam, or Nagai (R., D.B.), 
an old port doing a brisk trade with 
the Straits Settlements and Coast 
Ports. According to Colonel Yule, 
it is the "Malefallan” of Arab 
geographers. It was one of the earliest 
settlements of the Portuguese, was 
taken by the Dutch in 1660 and by the 
British in 1781. The Dutch Church 
and the old graves in the Karicop 
cemetery ore interesting. 

The branch runs on to Nagore, 53 m. 
A centre of Muslim S. India. Inter¬ 
esting I6th-ceniury mosque, enclos¬ 
ing the tomb of a Muslim saint; the 
inner doors arc plated with silver, a 
somewhat unusual adornment, which 
recalls a Hindu temple rather than 
an orthodox Muslim place of worship. 
Nagore was received by the Dut^ 
from the Tanjore Raja. 

Main Line 

249 m. from Madras. Triehiiiopoly 
Junction (R.)* (D.B. ; Railway 
Hotel; pop. (1951) 218,565; alt. 256 
(1.). It is a great railway centre. 
The name is properly Tiruchirapalli. 
or the "City of the Throe-beaded 
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Demon.” The famous Rock domin- 
oies the landscape for some miles 
before reaching the station. A broad- 
gauge railway runs (88 m. W.) to 
Erode (p. 433), the junction for the 
line from Madras to the West Coast 
(Route 32). A chord line runs through 
Pudukkottai (p. 453) to Manama- 
durai on the main tine, avoiding 
Madura (p. 458) but shortening the 
Indo-Ceylon route to Dhanushkodi 
by 72J m. 

St John's Church, in which Bishop 
Heber is buried, it close to the station; 
the grave in the chancel is marked by 
a fine brass. The bath in which he 
died in 1826 is near the house and 
court of the Judge of Trichinopoly. 
There Is a marble slab monument on 
the spot. 

Two historic masses of granite, the 
Golden Rock and the Fakir's Rock, 
are in the plain to the S. Near the 
Golden Rock the French were de¬ 
feated in two engagemenu in the 
second siege of 1753, which followed 
on the demand of the Mysore General 
that the town should be made over 
to him. Golden coins were found 
here, but a syndicate endeavoured 
without success to discover further 
buried treasure. There are Boys' and 
Girls' Schools and a Convent. Near 
the Gymkhana is the Calh^ral 
House of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Trichinopoly. There is also a tomb 
of Nathar (or Nadir) Shah, a saint 
(969-1039). 

S. of the Junction station are the 
Race-course and aerodrome. 

3 m. S.W. of Trichinopoly is a 
fortified pagoda which was occupied 
by the French in 1753, and recap¬ 
tured by the Bntisb under Colonel 
Stringer Lawrence. 

Trichiiiopoly Fort station is 3 m. on 
the broad-gauge Erode Branch. The 
Fort has been dismantled, but this 
part of the town is still known as “the 
fort.” 

The English candidate for the 
Nawabship of Arcot, Muhammad 
Ali was beleaguered by Chanda 
Sahib and the French. During the 
siege (1753-54), in November 1753, 


the French made a night attack on the 
Fort, and succeeded in entering the 
outer line of fortihcatioiu at Dalton's 
Battery at the N.W. angle. Here there 
was a pit 30 ft. deep, into which many 
of the assailants fell. Their screams 
alarmed the garrison, who repelled 
them and made 360 of the French 
prisoners. This portion of the old 
fort is all that has been left standing. 
The moat that surrounded it has 
been filled in and planted as a boule¬ 
vard. 

On the N. side of the city is the 
Rock, 236 ft. high. An early morning 
visit is advisable. At the foot of the 
W. side is a handsome Teppa Ktdam 
or sacred tank, with stone steps and a 
mandapam, or pavilion, in the centre. 
E. of the lank is a house, which bears 
a medallion with an inscription stating 
that Robert (afterwards Lord) Clive 
occupied it r. 1752. There is, how¬ 
ever. little evidence to corroborate 
this story. 

The most striking buildings arc 
St Joseph's College and Bishop 
Heber's College. The former is titu- 
aied in the N.W, corner of t)>c fort, 
near ilie Main Guard Gate. It was 
founded by the Jesuit Mission in 
1844 at Negapaiam, and was trans¬ 
ferred to Trichinopoly in 1883. St. 
Joseph's College includes the College 
Church and the Lawley Mall. 

Bishop Heber's College was de¬ 
veloped from schools founded by the 
Rev. C. F. Schwartz of the S.P.C.R. 
It is situated E. of the Main Guard 
Gate, and just opposite the Teppa 
Kulam. In 1762 Schwartz visited 
Tricliinopoly and founded the first 
English (Thurch in 1765-66. This 
stands opposite to the Caldwell 
Hostel on the way to Sri Rangam. 
Schwartz remained for many years 
in Trichinopoly and died in Tanjorc 
in 1798, aged 72. The National 
College, close by. was founded by the 
late G. Shesha Iyengar. 

The ascent of the Rock is by a 
covered passage from the S.; on the 
sides arc stone elephanis and pillars 
about 18 ft. high, which bear the 
stamp of Jain architecture. The 
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pillar* have carved capilali repre¬ 
senting the lion of the S. and various 
hfurc* of men and women. The frieze 
above i* ornamented with carving* of 
animals. Rights of very sleep steps, 
290 in number, lead through this 
passage to the vestibule of a Saiva 
temple on the left, whence on certain 
day* the ima^ of the gods—viz. 
of Siva. Parvati, Ganesh, and Subrah- 
manya or Skanda—are carried in 
procession. In front of the temple 
is a huge Nandi (bull) covered with 
silver plates. The temple and the 
original fort were built by a Madura 
Nayakka in 1660-70. The cave 
temples, cut into the rock on t^ left 
side of the steps, are worth visiting. 
The pillars in these temple* bear 
archaic inscriptions in Pallava char¬ 
acters. Half-way up. the stair* emcn^ 
into the open at a small ihrine dedi¬ 
cated to Ganesh (here called Pillayar. 
•The Son"): it is lighted up every 
evening by three lamps. The steps 
of the ascent were the scene of a 
terrible disaster in 1849, when in a 
panic 500 people were killed. 

From the temple the stairs turn E, 
and lead out on to the surface of the 
Rock, up which a rough approach 
has been cut to the mamhpam, or 
pavilion, crowning the top, from 
which there is one of the finest 
panoramic view* to be seen in the 
plains of India. On aU sides the eye 
traverses the plain for 20 m. or 30 m. 
The height of the Rock is only 236 ft., 
but the plain is so flat that this height 
is suflksent. 

On the S. U the Coldtn Rock, about 
100 ft. high. S.E. of this, a patch of 
low, rocky ground is seen about 
40 ft. high. This is Frtnch Rocks, about 
2 m. from the fort. Within the town, 
distant only a few hundred yards, is 
the Nawab's Palace, which is now 
used for courts and public oflWes. 

N. of the Fort Rock is the broad 
shallow bed of the Cauvery, in which, 
except in the rains, there is but a 
narrow streak of water. Beyond is the 
Island of Sri Rangam, with the two 
great temples, that of Sri Rangam to 
the W., and that of jambukeswar to 


the E. Beyond to the N. in the far 
distartce rises a long line of hills. To 
the N.W. is the Talc Malai range, the 
greatest height of which is 1800 ft.; 
while due N. of the Fon Rock are 
the Kale Malai (KoUimalai) Hills, 
which attain 4000 ft.; and E. of these 
are the Pachal Malais (Green Hills), 
which in some parts rise to 2300 ft. 

The old Cantonment of Warriore 
(Uraiyur), on the site of a Chola 
capital, lies to the W. of the city. It 
consists of a square fringed by Euro¬ 
pean bungalows; and was used as 
the headquarters of the former South 
Indian Ry., whose locomotive carriage 
and wagon works are near Golden 
Rock. A custom prevails in Trichin- 
opoly whereby the Karalgaran, or 
watchman, whom every househoickr 
employs, is taken from the thief 
caste.' 

The most important local Industries 
are weaving and tobacco and cigar 
iruiking, but the best Trichinopoly 
cheroots come for the most part from 
Dindigal. The local gold- and silver¬ 
smiths are very successful in their 
filigree work. 

About 2 m. N. from the Rock, on 
an island, 17 m. long and 1) m. 
broad, formed by a bifurcation of the 
River Cautery, is the town of Sr! 
Rangam, a place of Hindu pilgrimage 
to be ranked with Benares and 
Rameswaram. A bridge of thirty-two 
arches joins the mainland to the 
island on the S. An inscription on a 
slab let into the parapet commemor¬ 
ates the defence of Trichinopoly by 
Stringer Lawrence and the two 
actions fought by him on 26th June 
and 21st September 1753. “which 
mainly contributed to lay the founda¬ 
tions of the British Empire in India.” 

The Great Temple of Raiihunatha- 
swaml at Sri Rangam. built by the 
Nayakkas of Madura, is 1 m. N.W. 
of the bridge. The entrance is by a 
grand S. gateway. 48 ft. high, which 
appears to have been built as the 
base of a great gopuram. The sides 
of the passage are lines with pilaster* 

• J. c Molooy. A Book nf Simik Imdim 
(Mrthuen. I»2«, p. 3"). 
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■0(1 ornamented. The passage is about 
too ft. tong, and the inner height, 
exclusive of the roof, is 43 n. Vast 
monoliths have been used as uprights 
in the construaion, some of them 
over 40 ft. high. The stones on the 
roof, laid horizontally, are also huge. 
The stone on the inside of the arch 
is 29 ft. 7 in. long. 4 ft. S in. broad, 
aitd about 8 ft. thick. 

From the terrace at the top of the 
gateway is seen the vast outer wall 
which encloses the gardens as well 
os the buildings. The temple is com¬ 
posed of seven rectangular enclosures; 
the outermost, which measures 247S 
ft. by 2880 n., contains a bazar. 
Within this is a second wall 20 ft. 
high, enclosing the dwellings of the 
Brahmins in the service of the temple. 
The buildings diminish -from the 
exterior to the inoennost enclosure. 
“^If its principle of design could be 
reversed, it would be one of the finest 
temples in the S. of India.’* ■ Others 
lake the opposite view. There are 
two great gopurams on the E. side, 
two smaller on the W., and three of a 
medium height on the S. 

Beyond the still incomplete go- 
puram the road passes under a small 
mandapam. and then through a 
gopuram about 60 ft. high. The decor¬ 
ation of the gopurams is all painted, 
and the ceiling of this one represents 
the Voraha, or Boer Incarnation, of 
Vishnu, as well os other Avataras 
with multitudes of human beings 
adoring them. A second manJapam 
it then passed, and a second and third 
gopuram. 

Another ettclosing wall surrounds 
the more sacred part, or real temple, 
beyond which is the vimaoa. or 
adytum, which none but high-caste 
Hindus are allowed to enter. At a 
third mandapom the jewels of the 
temple may be examiiied. 

In the court round the central 
eiKlosurc is the so-called Halt of 
1000 Fillitrs. The actual number is 
about 940, granite monoliths 18 ft. 

• See I. SttS of FentUMon’s Imd. AnM 
wberr aa dhntnaioa snd a descri p t i on of 
tbe templss sriU be found. 


high, with pediments, slightly carved 
to the height of 3 ft., and they all have 
the plantain bracket at the top. The 
pillars of the front row looking N. 
represent men on rearing horses 
spearing tigers, the horses’ feet being 
supported by the shields of men on 
foot beside them. The carved horses 
spring out from the pillars, all being 
carved from one block. The great 
gopuram on the N. is 1S2 ft. high. 
In the floor of the passage under this 
gopuram leading to the Coleroon 
river is a stone with a Kanarese 
inscription. Ferguston was of opiruon 
that the buildings were under con¬ 
struction from the lOth century to 
I600.> 

Temple of Jambukeswar. — In the 
S. of India temples are oAen found m 
pairs. If there is one dedicated to 
Vishnu, there will be one dedicated 
to Siva. So here, at about I ( m. E. of 
the Great Temple, is a smaller one 
sacred to Jambukeswar, or Siva, 
from Jambuka, “rose-apple,” and 
hwar, “lord.” or Lord of India. 
Jambu being a division of the world 

“India." 

The Jambukeswar Temple has 
been restored. It has live courts, and 
is very much smaller than the other. 
The plan of Ibe building is more 
artistic, and the mom corridor and 
proportions are fine. On the right of 
tl« entrance is an upright stone 4 ft. 
high, with a long Tamil inscription 
The first gopuram is also the gateway 
of entrance. The ceiling is painted 
with flowers of the lotus. Within the 
inner court is a remarkable Teppa 
Kulam, or lank, fed by spring water, 
with a pavilion in the centre. Round 
•he S.. the E. and the N. sides run 
corridors of two storeys supported 
by piUais. Beyond this is a second 
gopuram. and a third which form* 
part of the wall enclosing the shrine. 
Thence a broad corridor leads to the 
timana. This temple is probably older 
than that of Sri Rangam. 

The Aalkuts, or dams _ about 9 m. 

to the W. ofTrkhinopoly the Cauvery 
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sepBrates inio iwo branches, which 
enclose the islan<i. the N. branch being 
called the Coltroon or Koltdim, and 
tbe S. the Canvery. A dam wm con¬ 
structed across the Colerooo in 1836 
to prevent the river deserting the S. 
arm. from which a number of 
branches irrigate Tanjore. the chief 
one being called the Vennar. which 
falls into the sea 20 m. S. of the mouth 
of the Coleroon. 

This anikut, designed by Sir Arthur 
Colton. R.E.. in 1843. but since 
altered, consists of three parts, being 
broken by two islands. It is a brkk 
wall 7 ft. high and 6 ft. thick, capped 
with stone, and is founded on two 
rows of wells. It is defended by an 
apron of cut stone from 21 ft. to 40 ft. 
broad, and has twenty-four sluices, 
which help to scour the bed. 

About 9 m. E. of Trichinopoly is 
the Grand Anikut. an ancient work 
dating perhaps from a.d. 150, and 
below that is the Lower Anikut. also 
built in 1836, joining the Uil of Sri 
Rangam island to tbe bank. 

An interesting irrigation feature is 
the Korambu i>'slem. Above the 
anikuts, channels take off flush with 
the river. They get a supply while the 
river is full. When the river goes 
down. Korambus are built — i.e. tem¬ 
porary dams of brwhwood, piles, 
earth, etc.—to catch up some water 
and divert it into the channels. If a 
freshet comes they are swept away 
and have to be put up again. 

307 m. from Madras (Egmore), 
Dindigal junction (R.: all. 943 ft.). 
It has well-known tobacco factories, 
tanneries, and a large cotton factory. 

Tbe great rock on which the fort 
is built forms a conspicuous object: 
its summit is 1223 ft. above sea-leveU 
280 ft. above the plain. Its inaccessible 
sides were strongly fortified under the 
first Nayakka Kings of Madura, and 
for a long time it was the W. key 
of the Province of Madura. It was 
taken by Mysore in 1745. 

Haidar Ati was appointed Governor 
in 1755. and used it as a base for Dm 
invasion of Madura, disposing of his 
prisoners by throwing them from tbe 


top of the rock. The place was taken 
by the British from Tipu Sultan in 
1781, restored to him in 1784. retaken 
in 1790, and finally ceded in 1792 by 
the Treaty of Seringapaum. 

The Dindigal Koltayam road 
passes close to the Periyar Lake 
(p. 440). 

Dindigal to Podanur 

A branch line runs from Dindigal 
to (76 m.) Pollachi, where it connects 
with the Coimbatore Dbtrict Board 
Ry. to (25 m.) Podanur Junction 
(p. 433, Route 32). 

37 m. from Dindigal is the famous 
hill shrine at Pain) (D.B.K., all. 
1057 ft.), dedicated to Subrahmanya. 
an aspect of Siva, which stands on a 
picturesque bill, a continuation of the 
Kodaikonal range; the Image, known 
as Paini Andavar, represents the god 
as an infant. The two hillocks. Sakti 
and Siva, ore said to have been given 
to the Sage Agastya to be placed 
in the south of India; Idambasura. a 
demon, to whom the sage entrusted 
the task, carried them on his shoulders 
in a A'avadI, or pair of baskets, and 
they dropp^ at this spot. Many of 
the devotees, who throng the road 
and who mostly perform the pilgrim¬ 
age under a vow either of silence or 
of fasting, may be seen writh Kavadit 
slung on a pole across their shoulders; 
these are filled with milk or sugar and 
taken round the temple on arrival. 
The women who visit Paini invariably 
sacrifice their hair; and the quantity 
left at the temple is sold annually to 
a contractor for several thousand 
rupees. 

There is a motor service from 
Paint to Dharapuram (22 m. N.). 

Between Udiunalpct (57 m.) and 
Pollachi, the line skirts a black cotton 
tract. To the S. are extensive sugar¬ 
cane plantations. On the lower slopes 
of the Paini hills, lea, coffee, and 
cardamoms are growm. Here may 
be the Mrglt Pandionis of Ptolemy. 

Poibchi (76 m.) is situated opposite 
the Palgtiai Gap (p. 437). 

Branch line (33* m.) to Palghat. 
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Main Unt 

320 m. .\inma) ana) akkanur station, 
or Kodaikanal Road (D.B.K..) The 
distance to Kodaikanal (alt. 5853 R.) 
IS 50 m. by road. Motor services run. 
This station (hotels and boarding¬ 
houses) etiyoys great popularity, and 
many Missions make it their summer 
retreat. There are places where the 
viesvs of the low country and the 
Anaimalai Hills to the W. are beautiful 
past description. Game (both big and 
small) is not easy to get. Nutmeg, 
cinnamon, and pepper-vine grow 
wild. Orange-trees, lime-trees, citron, 
and sago are cultivated, liie Ob¬ 
servatory, removed from Madras in 
1899, stands 771X1 R. above sea- 
level. 

Kodaikanal Road is also the station 
for the Travancore hills, and for the 
Periyar lake. 80 m. The chief places 
in the Travancore hills are Vandi- 
periyar, and Peermode; which can 
be reached by way of Thekkady 
(Periyar Lake). A motor-bus ser¬ 
vice runs between Kodaikanal Rood 
and (62 m.) Cumbum; and from 
Cumbum to (14 m.) Kumili. there is 
another bus service (inquiry should 
be made whether this is in operation). 
From Kumili to Thekkady, the dis¬ 
tance h 3 m., and from Thekkady to 
Kottayam 71 m. For Kullayaro and 
Periyar. sec p. 440. Route 32. 

345 m. MADI'RA station |R.. 
D.B.: pop. (1951) 361.954; alt. 
442 R.), upon the IV»g<t( river. From 
Madura may be visited caverns and 
rock-cut Jaina figures at Anaimalai 
and Alagarmalai. Molor services run to 
Tirupatlur (38 m.). Devacottah (60 m. 
and Karaikudt (52 m.). A branch rail¬ 
way runs (56 m.) to Bodinarakkanur, 
at the mouth of a deep v^ley. The 
produce of the tea. coffee and carda¬ 
mom estates on the Kanam Devan 
hills in Travancore passes through 
here. Madura was the capital of the 
Pandya Kings, one of whom socked 
Anuradhapura. a.d. 1001 (p. 593). 
A Jesuit mission under the famous 
Robert de Nobili settled here in 1606 
and made many converts by profesv 


mg to accept the Hindu conccptioa 
of caste. 

The Great Temple' at Madura 
(about I m. E. of the railway station) 
forms a parallelogram about 847 R. 
by 729 R., surrounded by nine go. 
purams. of which the largest is 152 R. 
high. All the most beautiful portions 
of the temple as it now stands were 
built by Tirumala Nayak (l623-60i. 
It is a twin temple—on the S. a temple 
to Minikthl, "the flsh-cyed goddess." 
the consort of Siva; and on the N. one 
to Siva, here called Sundartswar, the 
legend being that the god under this 
form married the daughter of the 
local Pandya (Thief, an event cele¬ 
brated by the annual car festival. 

Facilities, accorded for visiting all 
the outer courts and corridors up to 
the doors of the two adyta, make this 
temple the most interesting to visit 
of all the Hindu shrines of India, 
giving the most complete idea of 
Hindu ritual. It should be visited at 
night os well as in the daytime, the 
dark corridors with a tamp gleaming 
here and there being peculiarly 
ghostly. 

The only entrance is by the gate of 
Minikshi's Temple, through a painted 
corridor about 30 R. long, which is 
called the Hall of the Eight Saktis, 
from eight statues of that goddess 
which form the supports of the roof 
on either side; in it various dealers 
ply their trade. On the right of the 
gate at the end of the hall is an image 
of Subrahmanya. or Kartikkeya, the 
Hindu Mars. On the leR is an image 
of Ganesh. 

A second Slone corridor follows, 
with rows of pillars on either side, 
called the StimUeikl Sayaka Month- 
pom, built by Minakshi Nayak. Diwan 
of the predecessor of Tirumala. Here 
elephants are kept. Some of the pillars 
have for capitals the curved plantain- 
flower bracket, but much of the 
detail is hidden by the stall shops. 
At llie end of the second corridor, 
166 R. long, is a large door of brass, 

_• Hiambaduim. .Mwinw. pubinh a 
TtmrulF GmUt to Madura. 
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which has staiHls to hold many lamps 
that are lighted at night. 

A thick dark corridor, under a 
small gopuraro, end in one broader, 
which has three figures on either side, 
carved with spirit, and leads to a 
quadrangle with a Teppo Kulam. This 
tank is called S^atnupushpakiirim, or 
Poiiamarul. ‘Tank of the Golden 
Lilies." All round it runs an arcade. 

On the N. and E. sides the walls 
of this are painted with the repre- 
senutions of the most famous pagodas 
in India: from the S. side a very good 
view is obtained of the gopurams ar»d 
gilded spires of the shrines. On the 
N.W. side is the belfry, with an 
American bell of fine torw. 

The corridor beyond the entrance 
to the temple has twelve very spirited 
figures, which form pillars on either 
side, si* of them being the Yali, a 
name given to a strange monster 
which is the conventional lion of S. 
India, sometimes represented with a 
long snout or proboscis. Between 
every two Yalis is a figure of one of 
the five Pandava brothers (p. xli of 
the Introduction). First on the right 
is Yudhishthir. and opposite to him 
on the left is Aiyun with his famous 
bow. Then comes Sahadeva on the 
right, and Nakula on the left. Then 
follows Bhima on the right vrith his 
club, and opposite, on the left. Is the 
shrine of the goddess and the figure 
of a Dwarapalagam (doorkeeper). 

A gopuram leads from the Min- 
akshi Temple into that of Sundare- 
swar. surrounded by a fine corridor. 
On the S. side of it b a Nandi hall, 
aftd eight steps lead into the Aruvutl 
Stuw. ihf Temple of the Soirlle 
Sainti, in which are a very large 
number of Statues of Hirtdu saints 
and gods. N.E. of the groups arc 
chambers where gold-plated Vahanas, 
or vehicles, of Minikshl and Sun- 
dareswar are kept. The jewel-house 
adjoining will be opened for a fee. 
There are two palkh (litters), and two 
with rods for canopies; also vehicles 
plated with silver, such as a Hamta, or 
goose, a Saudi, or bull. Among other 
treasures b a pair of golden stirrups 


preKOted by Mr Rous Peter, who was 
Collector of Madura from 1S12 to 
1828. and lived on a scale of regal 
magnificence. 

In the N.E. corner U the most 
striking feature of the temple—the 
Sahasratihambha Mandapam, or Hall 
of 1000 Pillars. There are in fact 997, 
but many are hid from view, as the 
intervals between them have been 
bricked up. "There b a small shrine 
dedicated to the god Sabhapati. 
which occupies the space of fifioen 
columns, but it b not their number 
but their marvellous elaboration that 
makes it the wonder of the place" 
(Fergusson. lad. Arch,, 1. 392). Nearly 
all are different. This hall was built 
r. ISiSO by Arianayakam Mudali. 
Minister of Vishvanath Nayakka. 
founder of the dynasty. He b repre¬ 
sented on the left of the entrance 
sitting gracefully on a rearmg horse. 
In the row behind him are tome 
spirited figures of men and women, 
or male and female deities dancing. 

The Creai Raya Gopuram is on the 
E. side of the hall: had it been com¬ 
pleted in accordance with iu founda¬ 
tions (174 ft. by 107 ft.) it would 
have been by far the loftiest gopuram 
in all S. India. 

Outside the great gopuram b the 
Pudktt Mandapam. or New Gallery, 
known as Tlnnnala's Choohry, and 
built by him for the presiding deity 
of the place, Sundareswar, who paid 
him a visit of ten days annually on a 
pedestal provided at the end. It it also 
called the Vasanta Mandapam, as 
the vbit was in the spring. If this 
building had been finished, it would 
have surpassed in nugniflcence all 
the other buildings of this monarch; 
and as the date of its construction is 
known (1623-45). it forms a fixed 
point in the chronology of the style. 

The hall, 333ft. long and 105 ft. 
broad over the plinth, has four rows 
of pillars supporting a flat roof, and 
on either side of the centre corridor 
five pillars represent ten life-sire 
Nayakkas. Tirumala b distingubhed 
by having a canopy over him and 
two figures at hb back; the figure 
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PLAN OF THE MADURA TEMPLE 
IUy To ti« PtAN 

A Shrine of God Sundans^-nr. 

AA Pudu nundipam (TirumaU'a Choultry). 

B Shrine of Goddess Minikshl-dcvL 
C Small shrine of Gancsa. 

D Small shrine of SubrahmAnya. 

E Vedi or Altar. 

F Nandi Pavilion. 

G Javandisvara maitdipam. 

H Navapaha or nine planets. 

1 Large Ganesa. 

JJ Shrines of NAtesvar. 

K. Poet’s College. 

L Tank of Golden Ulies. (Teppakulam.) 

M Mudali Pfliai mandApam. 

O Ashta-Sakti halt. 

P Sutecn>pillar mandApam. 

Q Thousand'pillar mandApam. 

R ViravasaniarAya mandApam. 

S KatyAna Sundara mandApam. 

T Scrvaikaran mandApam. 

U Lingam. 

W Chitra mandApam. 

Y EUamvatta-siddha. 

Z Madura NAyaka temple. 

|.|V Four outer Gopurams. 

V Tiiuvachi Gopuram. 

VI. VIII. IX Three Gopurams of the second PrAkarA. 
X. XI Gates to the MinAkshI prakArAm. 

VII Gate between the temples. 

XII Ashu-Sakti mandApam. 
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on the leA ii hJs wife, the Princets of 
Tanjore, with a gath on the leii thigh 
where he wabbled her for some rude 
remark. On the left of the doorway 
a singular group represents one of 
the Nayaks shooting a wild boar and 
sows, according to the legend, which 
says that Siva commiserated the litter 
of little pigs, took them up in his 
arms. and. ouuming the ^pe of 
the sow, suckled them. A portly 
figure, either that of Siva or the Nayak 
is seen holding up the dozen little 
pigs. Zodiacal signs arc on the ceiling. 

i m. from the temple to the S.E. 
is the Palace of Tlmmala Nayak. 
The building, showing Saracenic 
influence, has pillars of rough granite 
cased with beautiful chunam or 
cement supporting scalloped arches, 
and is now utilised for public ofllces. 
The main entrance—a granite portico 
built in honour of Lord Napier and 
Ettrick (Governor of Madras, 1866- 
1872), who ordered the restoration- 
on the E. side gives access to a quad¬ 
rangle 232 n. by 131 ft. On the E., 
N. and S. sides of this quadrangle is 
a corridor, the roof supported by 
arches resting on granite pillars 
40 ft. high with carved backings. On 
the W. and opposite the main entrance 
stands the “Swarga Vilasam,'* or 
Celestial Pavilion, formerly the 
throne-room of the Palace. It is an 
arcaded octagon, covered by a dome 
60 ft. in diameter and 70 ft. high. 

N. of this is another hall, the two 
corresponding writh the Diwan-i-IChos 
and Diwan-i-Am of Moghul Palaces. 
The hall is 140 ft. long by 70 ft. wide, 
and its height to the centre of the roof 
is 70 ft., and it b not unlike a Cathe¬ 
dral in the Gothic wyle (see Fergus- 
son*s lud. Arch., I. 412-14). although 
hb illustration, taken from Danicll’s 
drawing (made in 1792) exaggerates 
the proportions. 

The Anglican Caihedral stands in 
an open space in the middle of the 
town S.W. of the Great Temple. 
The Fort had a perimeter of 4 m. 

On the N. side of the River Vaigai, 

N. of the dty, and about I m. from 
the road bridge to DindlgaU b a 


curious building called the Tamkam, 
built by Tirumala for exhibiting fights 
between wild beasts and gladiators. 
N. again b the Civil Station. 

3 m. E. b the Vandiyur Teppa 
Kuiam, enclosed by a granite para¬ 
pet 11000 n. square), and with a 
pretty temple in the middle. On the 
way b passed a garden with a very 
fine specimen of the FIcuj indica. 

Madura to Tuticorin, TInncrelly, 
Quiton and Trimndrum 
From Madura a branch line, the 
old main line to Tinnevelly. runs S. 
to Maniyachi Junction. Direct road 
to Tinnevelly. 

401 m. from Madras Kuilpatli 
station. The beautiful rock-cut Jain 
figures and a monolithic temple (un¬ 
finished), dating about a.d. 930, with 
turtle-backed roofs, at Kalugumaisi, 
13 m. from Koilpatti. arc worth 
visiting. 

423 m. Maniyachi Junction for 
Tuticorin (for line to Tinnevelly, 
Quilon and Trivandrum, see p. 463). 

444 m. Taticorin station fTuttu- 
kudi) (R., D.B.). Steamers leave regu¬ 
larly for Colombo (14 hours). The 
anchorage is 6 m. to 7 m. from the 
shore. Passengers ore conveyed to 
and from the steamers by launches, 
but the journey from Madras to 
Colombo b bMler made by way 
of Dhanushkodi and Taloimanaar 
(P- 463), or by air. The S.P.C. have a 
missioo-house here. 

Tuticorin was originally a Portu¬ 
guese settlement, founded about 1540. 
In 1658 it was captured by the Dutch, 
and in 1782 by the British. It was 
restored to the Dutch in 1785. and 
r^cupied by the British in 1793. 
During the Poligar War of 1801 it was 
held for a short time by the Poligar 
of Panchalamkurichi. It was returned 
to the Dutch in 1818. and finally 
Uken in exchange in 1823. 

The old Dutch cemetery contains 
tombstones on which are carved 
armorial bearings and raised inscrip¬ 
tions. -Our Udy of the Snows.” 
she priMipal Roman Catholic Church 
was built by the Portuguese. 
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Maniyachi 10 TiniuvrUy. QiUom and 
Trivandrum 

18 m. from Maniytchi Junclion is 
TliuM'»rlly Bridge and 2 m. farther 
Tkmetedy Town,or Tirunelvelit D.B.I. 
on the left bonk of the Tambrapumi 
river, and 11 m. from it. On the other 
tide it Palamcotta. 

Tinnevelly it the most Chriitianited 
District in India, with an Anglican 
Diocese, founded 1896. The S.P.G. 
and the C.M.S., etublithed 1820. 
have important stations at the head¬ 
quarters and at Palamcolta, as have 
also the Jesuits. It was here that St 
Francis Xavier (1506-52) began htt 
preaching in India. 

The Ttmpit at Tinnevelly is 
divided into two equal pans, of which 
the S. is dedicated to Parvati. the 
consort of Siva, and the N. to Siva 
himself, each 508 ft. by 378 ft. There 
are three gateways, or gopurams, to 
either half, one being common to 
both temples, those on the E. being 
the principal, and having porches 
outside them. On entering the Parvati 
icmpic is A porch, on ihc right of 
which is a Trppa KuUim. and on the 
left a thousand-pillared hall, which 
runs nearly the whole breadth of the 
enclosure, and is 63 ft. broad. 

PaUmcotta (D.B. furnished), is 
3| m. E. of Tinnevelly. The old fort 
has been demolished. 

Between the bridge over the Tam¬ 
brapumi and the fort stands the 
Church of the C.M.S.. the spire of 
which is 110 ft. high. St John's College 
was built in 1878. 

From PaUmcotta to Cape Comonn 
(D.B.) is a distance of about 50 m. 
along a fair unnvetallcd road. There 
is a reguUr motor-service to Nagar- 
coil. 8 m. from Cape Comorin, with 
Jain images (9th century), and thence 
on to Trivandrum. 

Cape Comuria (D.B.K.), “ swiapia 
axpav " of Ptolemy and "Coniori'' of 
Marco Polo, is named from the temple 
of Kumari (the Virgin, an attribute 
of Durga) built at the southernmost 
point of the IndUn peninsuU. The 
Cape is nearly as high as Table Moun¬ 


tain. The temple and vilUge stand on 
rocks. There are considerable remains 
of fortifications a few miles N. of the 
temple, built by a Dutch ofBcer. dc 
Lannoy. in Travancore service. The 
old Residency has been made into a 
Slate guest-liousc. 

Branch Unei 

To the E. from Tinnevelly a line 
(38 m.) connects with Tiruchendur 
(D.B.). which lies 20 m. S. of Tuti- 
corin on the coast. Here there is a 
Urge and important temple dedicated 
to Subrahnsanya. the god of war. and 
second son of Siva. The temple con¬ 
tains tome excellent sculpture and 
several inscriptions. There is also a 
cave with rock-cut sculptures (on the 
list of preserved monuments). 

From Triuchendur a N.G. railway 
runs to Kulasckharapalnam and 
Tissianvillai. S. of KuUsekharapat- 
nam is the prosperous Roitun 
Catholic vUUge of Manapad. lying 
under the shelter of a headland. The 
Church stands in a well-kept square. 
St Francis Xavier is said to have lived 
in a cave on the headland. Close to 
TissianvilUi (D.B.K.) is the Protestant 
seltlemenl of Idayangudi. founded by 
Bishop Caldwell, who b buned there; 
also de Lannoy (above). 

The railway to Travancore turns 
W. from Tinnevelley. and runs to 
(22 m.) .Vor b a sam udrani: the oeara^ 
station for Pa pan as h a m (papa, “sin,” 
naiham. “elfacing”). 29 m. by road 
from Palamcotu. Near the AgasUa 
temple the Tambrapumi river takes 
Its last fall from the hills, operating 
spinning mills. The lieight b only 
80 ft., but the body of water b greater 
than at KuttaUm. and a hydro¬ 
electric station is contcrapUted. 

45 m. Lenkasl Junction; 3 m. from 
Kuttalam (Courutlam. D.B.). which is 
38 m. N.W. of TinneveUy by road, 
motors available; resorted to by 
Indians of position. The S.W. winds 
blowing through a gap in the W. 
ghats, bring with them coolness par¬ 
ticularly enjoyable in June. July and 
August. Comforuble bungalows may 
be rented (visitors should address the 
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Collector at TinaeveUy regarding 
accommodation). 

There are three falls in the Chittar 
river, the lowest having a plunge of 
200 f).. but broken midway. The 
average temperature of the water is 
from 72“ to 73^ F., and invalids derive 
great benefit. The bathing-place is 
under a fine shelving rock, which 
affords a shower-bath. The scenery 
is strikingly picturesque, with a mix¬ 
ture of bold rocks and woods. 

A line from Tenkasi Junction con¬ 
nects with Virudhunager on the 
Maduni-Manlyachi section. 

SO m. from Tinncvclly. Sbencottab 
(D.B.). The line passes through a 
gap in the Western Ghats to Punalur 
(D.B.) (81 m.). and so to 

109 m. Ouiloa (D.B.K.I-the 
Koilum of Marco Polo—on the W. 
coast in the Travancore State. Here 
the railway turns S. 

2 m. from Quilon is Tangasseri 
(Changana-Cheri), formerly an out¬ 
lying British possession, 96 acres in 
extent. There arc two cemeteries on 
the headland near the lighthouse. A 
ruined belfry stands in the centre 
of the Protestant graveyard. Fort 
Thomas, of which the greater part 
has fallen into the sea, was built by 
the Portuguese in 1503. Between 
Quilon and Trivandrum Attingal 
was the capital of the Tamburettis, 
who reigned over Travancore until 
1758. 

Near 129 m. Kadalavur station. On 
the sea-coosi, close by. is the old 
English factory (1684) of .\o)«igo, the 
birthplace (1744) of Mrs Draper, 
Laurence Sterne’s “Eliia.” and of 
Robert Orme. the historian (1728). 
There is a Portuguese church, a 
massive laterite fort, and an English 
cemetery, in which the earliest tomb 
dates huk to 1704. The factory was 
abandoned in 1810. 

149 m. from Tmnevcily, Trivandnia 
(pop. I8S.ISI in 1951; R.. R.R.. D.B., 
aerodrome), capital of Travancore, 
44 m. by road S.E. of (>uilon. Quite 
25 per cent, of the population of the 
Stale is Christian. 

Travancore, the ancient Kerala, bos 


an area of 7265 sq. m. The present 
Maharaja succeeded in 1931, and 
allcr the union of Travancore and 
Cochin in 1948 has been made the 
Ratpramukh of the combined unit. 
The ancient custom of descent from 
Chera rulers through the female line 
still prevails, both in the ruling family 
and in the Nair (MaUyali Sudra) 
community.' 

A Legislative Council was formed 
in 1888. Women over 21 have an 
equal franchise and can be members 
of both Chambers since 1933. The 
flrsi woman minister was appointed 
in 1925. A new Constitution was 
granted in 1947. The Parliament 
House was built in 1939. 

The fort at Trivandrum (Tiru- 
vananontapuram) contains several 
Palaces and an old temple of Vishnu, 
known os the Padmanabha. The 
p^acc in the Fort may generally be 
visited on application to the Private 
Secretary to the Maharaja. There is a 
Napier museum (1880), and a zoolog¬ 
ical garden; also a Gallery of Paint¬ 
ings (1935), ancient and modem 
Indian. The University (1935) was 
the gin of the Maharaja. 

For the journey through the 
Malabar "backwaters” see Route 32 
(p. 439). A Slate bus service runs 
(60 m.) to Cape Comorin (p. 463). 

There are deposits of thorium in 
the State. 


Modttra to Rametwtuam 
OhanuMiodi 

From Madura the route * proceeds 
S.E. to Manamadurai Junction, 

rcime of “moihsr 
jy* “• ‘jdis must be •outbl emong the 
(p, SIP) ^ ,h, Kbwti (p. S2h) in 
t^ l^i. Ovinatofi. in his V<>>^a(v •» 

W«| M lUJudes lo^ 

NUlsber custom;-The rfMer's son*, as in 
the Ivina's, arc heirs to ihe 

f«y ti»ly in thaw veins.- For hiU infaems- 
^ reg m^ this other inrercstiiw 
cusmmw^ prevail in .MsUbar. Mr J. 

• ■***• to the second vofume of 
(Hskloyt 

• corauUed. 

j“PJ^Janction to Manacnadurs! avoida 
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Ramoad (Ramanalha-puram) and 
Mandapam (R.. R.H.; Health examin¬ 
ation by Ceylon Medical Officer). A 
Scherzer linin» railway bridge of 
214 ft. tpan and a viaduct acroM the 
I>amban channel (total length 6739 ft.) 
carry the line to 

Pamban on the ialand of Ranie- 
twaram (18 m. long). The hne runs 
from Pamban to Dhanushkodi (16 m.). 

A itcaroer in about 2 hour* croise* 
in the lee of Adam’* Bridge (seven 
ialanda) to Talaimanaar in Ceylon. 
22 m. diiunt. The Cu»tom*' and 
panport examination ii held on the 
steamer. There is an official money¬ 
changer on board. The boat train 
from Madras arrive* at Dhaniuhkodi 
in the afternoon, and the journey 
from Talaimanaar Pier to Colombo 
Fort station take* eight hour*. Sleep¬ 
ing accommodation and a restaurant 
car are provided. 

A branch line run* from Pamban 
to Rameswararo (7 m.) or Saithoo. 
Near the railway station is a building 
containing two long tomb^ placed 
side by aide, which are said to be 
those of Cain and Abel. They are 
in the care of the Muslim community. 
There is no refreshment-room at 
Rameswaram *Ution. and those who 
desire to visit the Temple should 
make the necessary arrangemenU at 
Mandapam. In 1933 Europeans were 
excluded, and inquiry should be 
made. 

The Indo-Ceylon Express can be 
joined at Trichinopoly or Manama- 
durai and arrives at Dhanushkodi at 
15.35 (intending traveller* should 
verify this time). It U possible, on 
the way to Colombo, to spend some 
hours at Rameswaram and catch the 
Indo-Ceylon boat train at Pamban 
Junction; hut passenger* for Ceylon 
arc not allowed to land at Talai¬ 
manaar Pier without a pas* from the 
Ceylon Medical Officer at Manda¬ 
pam. If possible, a railway trolley 
should be arranged for. 

The Temple of Rameswaram it a 
deeply venerated Siva shrine founded, 
according to tradition, by Rama him¬ 
self, and therefore assocuted with 


Rama's journey to Ceylon in search 
of Sita, as related in the Kamayana. 
An old vimana (on the right of the 
entrance corridor! contains Nandi 
bulls. 

By control of the passage from 
India to Oylon the Raja* of Ramnad 
derive their hereditary title of Setupali, 
••Lord of the Causeway." Statum of 
the Rayas are sculptured on the pillars 
of the mamhpams and courtyard* 
{ftrakirims). 

The isUnd is to a great extent 
covered with babiH (.Acacia arabicai 
coco-nut and umbrella-trees. It is 
inhabited principally by Brahmans. 

The great Temple stands on rising 
ground above a fresh-water lake, 
about 3 m in circumference, in the 
N. part of the island. It is built in 
a quadrangular enclosure 657 ft. 
broad by about t(X)0 ft. long, entered 
by a gateway 100 ft. high. It •» • 
grand e.xample of the Dravidian 
style. 

The oldest portion is built of a 
dark, hard limestone. Local tradition 
asserts that this part was erected by 
the Vara Raja Sekkarar. of Kandy, 
with Slone cut and polished in Ceylon, 
and that iu cost was defrayed by the 
seaport dues of all the coast towns 
during the year it was building. Tlw 
massiveness of the workmanship 
(slabs 40 ft. long being used in the 
doorways and ceilings) and the 
wonderful pillared halls which sur¬ 
round the inner shrine are noticeable. 

The temple consists of three pro- 
Adrdmi (courU). E.scepting the mulas- 
ihanam, or the innermost shrine, inner 
portions of the first and second 
prtA^dms have been renovated with 
black granite. The corridor* (not 
symmetrical) of the outer or third 
prokdrdm remain untouched. 

Fergusson wrote; "The glory of 
this temple resides in its corridors. 
These extend to nearly 4000 ft. in 
length. The breadth varies from 17 ft. 
to 21 ft. of free floor space, and their 
height is apparently about 30 ft. from 
the floor to the centre of the roof. 
Each pillar or pier is compound. 
12 ft. in height, standing on a platform 
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S ft. froin the floor, and riclicr and 
more elaborate in design than those 
of the Parvati porch at Chidambaram 
(p. 448). and ore certainly more 
modem in dale.” 

Ports of these corridors have been 
Mocked up to locale the vakanams. 
or vehicles, the temple oflkes. and 
the records. The glory is thus partly 
lost. The paintinp on the ceilinp 


and the colonnades have faded badly. 

The temple, iu ceremonies, and its 
attendant Brahmins ate maintained 
from the revenue of seventy-two 
villages, granted mostly by former 
Rajas of the Ramnad iamftuUri. 
The Ungam. supposed to have been 
placed here by Rama, is doily washed 
with Ganges water, which is after¬ 
wards sold to pilgrims. 


PAKISTAN 


ROUTE I 
KARACHI 
{Map farei p. 46H) 

KarxW. pop. (1951) 1.005.000. 
wai chosen in 1947 as the capital of 
Pakisun. and in 1948 was made the 
headRuarters of a substantial tract 
of 566 SR. m. cut out of Sind to form 
the Federal Capital area, adminis¬ 
tered by a Chief Commissioner. The 
Ruestion. however, of integrating the 
various provinces and States of W. 
Pakistan into one unit with a new 
capital a now under coewideration by 
the Pakistan Government. 

It owes existence to the natural 
rock-bound haven formed by the 
S. extremity of the Khirthar Moun¬ 
tains. It existed as a mere fort from 
1725 to 1838. when it was taken by 
the British from the Talpur Amirs. 
Sir Charles Napier first discerned the 
advantages of this natural harbour 
over the old capital of the Amirs at 
Hyderabad. It is a large seaport, and 
is served by several British, Indian 
and foreign shipping liiKS. 

The City station is nearer the 
harbour. The Cantonment station is 
more convenient for the hotels. There 
is a large airport nearby at Drigh 
Road, from which there are air 
services to Lahore. Rawalpindi. 
Peshawar. Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta 
and Dacca, as well as to Europe. 

N. ate the golf-course, the Napier 
Barracks (now Oovemment Offices 
and the Jinnah and Military Hos¬ 


pitals), and a block of buildings 
extending over the maidan. N. of the 
Lines Is the R.C. Cathedral (St 
Patrick). A vast new town is spring¬ 
ing up between here and Drigh Road 
Airport, which is well worth a visit. 

A Uttle farther on is the Imperial War 
Graves Cemetery for British Officers 
and O.Rs. 

Waterworks at Dumlotta ate sup¬ 
plemented by a supply from Dadu 
(80 m.). , , 

W. of Frere Street, leading from 
the City ry. station, is the Frere Hall, 
built in 1865 in honour of Sir Bartle 
Frere, Chief Commissioner (1856-59). 
The building contains a museum, the 
Pakistan Institute of International 
AlTairs and the Karachi General 
Library. In the grounds are fine 
statues of Queen Victoria and of King 
Edward VII; close by stands the 
Baluch Regiment Memorial, erected 
in 1922. Near the Frere Hall are 
the Sind Club. Karachi Gymkana. 

etc. . ... 

Old GmemiDenl House, built by 
Sir C. Napier and bought from him 
by Goverrunent, has been demolished; 
the present house, built in 1940, has 
since 1947 been the residence of 
the Governor-General. E. is Trlidfy 
Church with its sRuarc campanile. 
It vras built at the instigation of Sir 
Bartle Frere. and conuins a stained- 
glass window, put up in honour of 
Sir C. Napier and the victors of 
Miani. N. is the Y.M.C.A.; farther 
N. is St Andrew's Church, and nearby 
is the Empress Market. The graves of 
the Quaid i Azam. Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah and of the late Prime Minister. 
Mr LiaRuat Ali Khan, are situated in 
the old Exhibition ground on Bunder 
Road extension. Near the Govemor- 
Gcneral’s house is the Pakistan Letps- 
lativc Assembly and the secretariat 
of the Government of Pakistan. 
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Th« I Court! were moved from 
McLeod Road to the Old Artillco' 
Maidan (1906). and the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner!' Court became a Chief 
Court (1940) 

McLeod Road leads to the General 
Post Office and the D. J. Slod Collece. 
On the left it the Karachi City Rail¬ 
way Station. The Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Banks and Steamship Agencies 
are in this road. The bazar part of the 
city lies to the N. of McLeod Road, 
between it and the Layari river, and 
it traversed by Bunder Road, which 
joins McLeod Road near the memo¬ 
rial clock-tower of Sir William Meie- 
wether. Just olf it it the office of the 
U.K. High Commissioner. 

The Bunder Road runt N.E. to S.E. 
across the Chinna Creek to the 
Napier Mole fronting the Karachi 
Harbour. Along or near it arc the 
following buildings: U.S. Embassy, 
Y.W.C.A., Civil Hospital, C.MJS. 
Mission and Church, G. H. Khalik- 
dina Hall, Municipal offices. Max 
Denso Hall and the Port Trust 
offices. Housing sclicincs have popu¬ 
lated the Eastern end of the road, 
and the Sind Textile Mills are situ¬ 
ated here. 

2 m. along the Napier Mole is 
Keamari (4 m. from the centre of 
Karachi), a busy shipping port, with 
its long line of wharvev connected 
with Karachi by rail and tram. Once 
this was an island. At Keamari the 
Karachi Harbour commences. It b 
a first-class liarbour, begun by Sir 
Barllc Frere. designed by Mr. Walker, 
commenced in 1854 and completed 
in 1883, since when additional rail¬ 
way facilities have consuntly been 
added. There b very good tea-fishing 
to be hod in the harbour, which b 
famed for its fish and oysters. The 
Karachi Yacht Oub holds races 
thrice weekly throughout the year. 

Near the Napier Mole, on the 
Chinna Creek, is the Karachi Boat 
Club. On the Manora headland, at 
the entrance to the harbour on the 
West, the Ughtbanse tbows a fixed 
light 148 ft. above sea-leveL visible 
n m. in clear weather. On the mer¬ 


idian of Karachi there b no land be¬ 
tween Maoora and the South Pole. 
There are bathing resorts at Sandspit, 
Hawkes Bay. Baleji and Two Mile 
Beach farther W., but the most im¬ 
portant recent development has been 
the basing here of the Royal Pakistan 
Navy, which started in 1947 from 
very small beginnings. It b already 
of considerable sea-going strength 
and has numerous shore establish- 
mnts. The most interesting of these 
b the R.P.N. Boys' Training esub- 
lishmcnt on Manors Island, but many 
are worth a vbit if permitt^. A Urge 
dry-dock has (1954) been constructed 
on the West Wharf. 

Racing hat become more frequent 
on the race-course S. of Cant Sution. 

Clifton, 3 m. S. of Karachi proper, 
a favourite oAemoon ride and drive, 
stands on the sea, and b approaclied 
by a good road. Since 1947, an im¬ 
portant residential suburb has grown 
up here, which includes most of the 
foragn embassies and legations. On 
Clifton Hill b the Jehangir Kothan 
Parade and Udy Lloyd Pier. There 
b a fine sandy buch here, extending 
S.E. for miles, on which turtles in 
August, September and October 
come up at night to lay their eggs, 
and turtle-tiirning b a pastime. Dur¬ 
ing the cold weather the tanks and 
jhiU about Karachi swarm with small 
game birds, while in the Baluch 
Mountains. 25 m. W. of Manora. 
ibex, urial. panther, and bear are 
nationally to be found. In the Hab 
Rtver, the boundary between Sind 
and Baluchistan (20 m. from Karachi) 
ntahseer fishing can be had during 
spates. 

Mnngbo Pb. 11 m. N. of Karachi, 
can be seen in an evening by a good 
motor road. A Uper Asylum has 
b«n established here. From the roots 
of a clump of date-trees a stream of 
nw water gushes out, the temperature 
of which is I33‘. On the W. side of 
the valley b a temple surrounded by 
a thick grove and close to a swamp 
nuied by the superfluous waters of 
in* spring. A tuik uirrouDdcd by 
• 5»ft. inud wall cooigint croco* 
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iJilM. Tbe Muslims in charge of the 
Ptr’s Tomb will kill goats for Ttsitors 
who wish to sec the crocodiles fed. 
They are of the dangerous snub-nosed 
kpecies, different from the long- 
snouted gharUtl of the Indus. 


ROUTt 2 

(o) KARACHI to LAHORE (tto 
Indus. E Bank) by Jangshahi 
(for Tatta). Kotri, Hyderabad. 
Khairpur, Rohrl. SamasaU. 
Bahawalpar, Sher Shah Junc¬ 
tion. Mohan. Mootgomefy (for 
Harappa). 

(*) KOTRl-ROHRI loop-line (rte 
Indus W. bank) by Sehwaa. 
Bubak Road. Dadu. Sita Road. 
Dokri (MobenMaro). Larkana. 
Ruk JuDctioo. Sukkur. 

(f) RUK JUNCTION to CHAMAN 
and QUETTA by Shlkarpor, 
Jacobabad. SIM. and Quetta, 
also branch to Hanuii. 

Geacral Note on Sind 
Shikaris and camels cannot be 
obtained without previous notice. 
It is advisable to invite the assist¬ 
ance of tbe Collector of the District. 
The railway runs through the follow¬ 
ing Districu: Karachi. Hydcrahad. 
Nawabshah, Dadu. Larkana and 
Sukkur. In nearly all parts of Sind 
there is good small-game shoottng— 
duck. quad, snipe and Mack and grey 
partridge—but the extension of canals 
has altered conditions of the days of 
inuftdation by the river. 

Reference may be made to SloJ; a 
Keimierpretaliom of The Unhappy 
VaHey, by J- Abbott (Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1924). 

13 m. Malir is a garden suburb of 
Karachi, accessible by bus or train. 
There is a good hotel with a swim¬ 
ming-pool. The Malir river bridge is 
endangered occasionally by Hoods 
after cyclonic rains. 

S4 m. Jaratshabl station (R.) A good 
road runs 13 m. S.E. to Tatta on the 
Indus, and on the trunk road. On the 
Makli Hfll (1 1 m.) there is a D.B. (no 
provisions procurable). There is alto 
a T.B. Sanatorium. Partridge, grouse 
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and snipe abound around Talia; the 
lesser Indian bustard (Houbara) on 
the plains: hog and deer in the Tatla 
forests. 

Tatla, now small, but as late as 
1739 a great city of 60,000 inhabit* 
ants, first comes into notice as the 
scat of the Samma rulers of Lower 
Sind ll35l-ISI7),wbo rebelled against 
Delhi and reached the zenith of their 
power in the reign of Nizam-u-din 
(I46I>IJ09), the Jam-Nindo still re* 
membered by the people as the prince- 
hero of the Golden Age of Sind. 
The Samma rulers gave place to 
Arghuns (1519*54) and Turkhans 
(1554-1625). invaders from the N. In 
1555 a Portuguese fleel of 28 ships, 
under Pedro Barcito Rolim. arrived 
at Talta. and. in the absence of the 
ruler in Upper Sind, sacked and 
burned the city and carried off much 
booty. The last Turkhan died in 1625. 
and Jahangir annexed Lower Sind. 
In 1739 the Empire collapsed beneath 
the onslaught of Nadir Shah, after 
whose death (1747) new Sindi 
dynasties arose with capitals farther 
N. at Khudabad (near Oadu) and 
Hyderabad, and Tatla dcclin^. A 
British factory was allowed by Jehan- 
gir in 1631, and again for a few years 
by Mohammed Kaihra in 1758. 

The most remarkable sight in Talta 
is the great mosque. 600 B. by 90 ft. 
with 100 domes, begun by Shah 
Johan in 1647 and finished by Aurang* 
zeb, though now much decayed. The 
glory of ancient Tatla is on the Makli 
Hill. 2 m. N.W, This vast necropolis, 
covering an area of 6 sq. m., is said 
to contain 1,000,000 graves. A few 
mausolea still survive. 

Immediately N. of the sleep incline 
which carries the road down the 
Eastern scarp of the hill is the tomb 
of Mirza Jani Beg. the lost of the 
Turkhan rulers. It was built in 1599 
and is of brkk. the faces of which arc 
glazed blue and blue-green. 

Farther N. rises the splendid mau¬ 
soleum of Nawab Isa Khan. Mughal 
Governor of Sind, who died in 1644. 

It la built entirely of stone in the 
Fatehpur-Sikri style, richly decor¬ 


ated throughout with surface tracery. 
It stands on a raised platform in the 
middle of a court, surrounded by a 
colonnade on carved pillars, with an 
upper storey. Stairs on the E. lead 
up to the roof. 

A little distance to the E.. on the 
very edge of the hill, is a low build¬ 
ing of Slone in the same style, con¬ 
taining the tombs of the ladies of the 
zenana of Nawab Isa Khan. The 
walls inside are covered with carving 
in low relief. The view from the 
Eastern doorway, across the inter- 
vemng lake to the present town of 
Tatla. is beautiful. 

Near the N.W. comer of Nawab 
Isa Khan's tomb is that of Diwan 
Shurfa Khan, in whose lifetime it was 
built (1638). It is a massive square 
structure with heavy round towers 
at the comers and is constructed of 
fine brickwork, pointed in the joints 
with strips of dark blue tiling. The 
dome was covered with blue glazed 
tiles, a portion only of w hich remains. 

li m. farther N. along the crest 
of the hill is the tomb of the famous 
Nizam-ud-din (Jam-Nindo). This is a 
square stone structure, which some 
have thought was built from the 
remains of a Hindu temple. The W. 
facade is magnificently carved in a 
purely Hindu style. Inside, the spring¬ 
ing of the great arches to support a 
dome, which was never built, affords 
an excellent example of the early 
attempts of Hindu ciaflsmen to 
arrive at the Saracenic arch by their 
own method of corbelling fiat stones. 
T**® simplicity of the interior 

is in striking conirasl with the Hindu 
richness of the W. facade. 

105 m. Kotrl (D.B.) (loop-line along 
the W. bank of the Indus to Rohri. 
p. 472) H.Q. of the Kotri barrage. The 
railway quits the Indus for Karachi, 
which lies some 50 m. N.N.W. of its 
^uths. Kotri is connected with 
Karachi by a tmnk road 120 m. long, 
4j m. N. of Kotri the Lower Sind 
Barrage is under construction. 

The main line now crosses the 
Indus by a bridge of five spans of 
350 (L (1900), carrying a road also. 


EOUTC 2. 
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to III in- Hyderabad (Haidarabad) 
(D.B.) (H-O- of the Sind Province), 
with a pop. in 1951 of 229.000. It it 
situated (alt. 84 fl.) 2 m. N. of the 
Ganya hillt. from which it it icparated 
by an old coune of the Indus. T^is 
river now flows to the W. of the city. 
On the E. is the Fuldi Canal, which 
used to leave the main itrcam 12 m. 
above the town, but is now supplied 
by a new cut which encircles Hyder¬ 
abad hill on the N. From the earliett 
limes the hill seems to have been 
occupied in part by a fort called 
"Neran." but no trace exiiu. The 
modem dty was laid out by Sarfarmz 
Khan, son of Chulam Shah Kalhora. 
in 1782. A strong S.W. wind blowing 
at the end of April for forty days 
(Chalikal it caught by wind scoops 
which are a prominent feature of the 
town, and help to mitigate the heat. 

The Fort, built 1782. is of a very 
irregular form, and about i m. in 
circumference; in the centre is a large 
"burj." or a keep, with a water-tank, 
and a revolving beacon for aircraft. 
The ditch hat been filled in. It was 
crossed by a bridge leading to one of 
these intricate gateways which have 
so often yielded to a “coup de main. 
The residences of the Talpur Mirs 
<l7g)-l843) have now almost dis¬ 
appeared. In fact, since an explosion 
in the fort in 1906. very Utile rctnaiiu 
but the tower. Portions of Mir Nasir 
Khan's palace are kept up. He became 
head of the Baluchis on the death of 
his brother, Mir Nur Mahomed Khan, 
in 1840, but was sent to Calcutta in 
I84.t and died 1846. Sir C. Napier 
freouenlly resided in this palacd. and 
in it he held his Grand Darbar on 
:4th and 25th May 1844, when every 
Chief in Sind submitted. The painted 
Chamber is a protected monument. 
In the recesses various historical sub¬ 
jects connected with the Kalhom 
family arc delineated. A picture in 
one recess represents an interview be¬ 
tween one of the Amirs and an 
English officer in political uniform, 
intended either for Colonel Henry 
Poltinger or Sir James Outrarn. An 
ascent to the circular tower gives a 


view of the surrounding country, with 
the Fulelion one side, winding through 
the dusty plain, and the Koln side 
of the Indus, with a buttress of rock, 
an offshoot of the Khirihar range, 
in the background. 

The Kutchery (1912) consisu of 
Revenue and Judicial offices. Just 
S. of it. and overlooking the railway, 
is the tomb of Shah Makkai. a saint 
from Mecca, said to have come here 
in 1260. The battleroented mud wall 
round the tomb was built by Ghulam 
Shah Kalhora. The main ba/ar runs 
for over a mile in a straight line from 
the fort gate to the new market. 

The tombs of the Kalhoras and 
Talpurs cover the N. portion of the 
hill on which Hyderabad is built. The 
tombs of the Talpurs are very beauti¬ 
ful. but not quite in such exquisite 
taste as that of Chulam Shah Kalhora, 
deputy of the King of Kabul from 
1762-72. the description of which may 
serve for all. 

On enlenng the enclosure by a 
small but richly carved door the 
visitor is impre»ed by the beauliml 
symmetry of the mausoleum and tte 
religious feeling displayed in the 
decorations, marble tomb, rich 
paintings on the walls. The dome fell 
and has been replaced by a Bat rool^. 
The beautiful marble railing surround¬ 
ing the tomb was shattered by the fall, 
and only the fragments of it remain. 
Over one of the archways is an in¬ 
scription in Persian, written by the 
order of his son Sarfaraz. whose tomb 
is in a burial-ground below the hill, 
and was built in 1785. 

There are four tombs of the Talpurs 
— that of Mir Karam Ali (1811-28), 
a doined rectangular building, with 
a turret at each corner, built in 1812, 
with marble fretwork, and roofed 
with coloured tiles; those of Mirs 
Murad Ali (1828-33). Nur Muham¬ 
mad (1833-40). Nasir Khan, with 
while marble tombs inside; that of 
Mir Ghulam Shah and FazI Ah. 
erected in 1855; and that of Mir 
Muhammad, built in 1857. 

The Caaloamenl lies on a low ndge 
N.W. of the town. Not far off is the 
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diuFch of St. TbomaA. On the N. sido On the E- side of the monuincni at 
of the communion-table is a bran Miani are the names of the oflicen 
ihoaing the number of oflicen and who fell. 

men who fell at Miani and I>abo A branch line (broad-gauge) and 

a motor road run S. to (62 m.) &u/(a, 
Hyderabad is famous for its em- on the edge of the Tharparkar Desert. 
broideries, especially *’Nats," the The Lloyd Barrage now irrigates a 
leather coven for the saddles of portion. 

riding camels, in silk and gold, and From Hyderabad the metre-gauge 
its silver tissues. A few Baluchi line (previously part of the Jodhpur 
Sirdan only now use them. Riy.) runs to Khokrapar, and con- 

In the Min’ time there was a great tinues thence to Luni Junction (J09 
demand for enamelling of their m.) (p. 171), Jodhpur and Ahroeda- 
swords, matchlocks and horse-trap- bad, with a branch to Khudro (N.) 
pings, which were profUsely decorated and a loop on the S. It is now intcr- 
with enamelled ornaments. In en- rupted at the Indian frontier between 
amelling on gold the colours red and Khokrapar and Murubao. At Mirpur 
crintson are chiefly used, and blue Khas, 42 m. E. (by road also), it 
and green with silver, a stupa, 50 ft. each way, with terra- 

At the close of the 18th century cotu figures of Buddha. 

Sind owed only a nominal allegiance At Chhor (89 m. E.) a road runs 

to Afghanistan, and was coveted to Umarkot (12 m. S.), a mediaeval 

both by the Sikhs and by the East Rajput fort, celebrated as the birth- 

India Company, which had held com- place of Akbar. In 1540 the Emperor 
ntercial interests there for a long time; Humayun. after defeat by Sher Khan 
but the First Afghan War broke out Sur of Ghor, fled to the desert, and 
in 1 838, and os Sind was then the only obtained succour at Umarkot from 
corridor to Afghanistan available, the Rana. He married Hamida Begum 
Ranjit Singh being in control of the at Pat (p. 477) on the Indus, and on 
Punjab, the East India Company be- his return to Umarkot the child who 
came more concerned in lU future, afterwards became the Emperor 
and eventually in spite of local oppo- Akbar was bom (23rd November 
sition took Sind under their protec- 1542). The Sindi tradition is that 
tion in 1839, The Amirs resented this Akbar was bom under an **ak** bush 
high-handed action and rose in (whence his name), and a stone to-day 


rebellion. 

On 15th Februiif 7 I M3, Major 


indicates the supposed site. 

2S0 m. KkairtMir. hiiilt 17X1 w»al 


. iwi n» nnc pottery ano 

A memorial pillar has been erected enamilled woodwork S of Nawab- 
in the old Cantonment near the river shah, at Chauhu Daro a ChaJeo- 
just S. of One Tree Bunder. 3 m. from lithK site was excavated in 1935 



Hyderabad, to commemomte the 
site of the Residency. 


(District Buneslm. rxp ,„...^w. 


296 m, Ruhri, or Lohri, station 
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idled a former bed at Alor for the 
Bhokkar Pass. The rocky site ends in 
a precipice 40 ft high, rising from (he 
river-bank. The Sukkur Barrage keeps 
(be level high for 6 m. ups(ream. 
£xceUen( da(es are grown. 

The JamI Masjid is dccora(cd wi(h 
glaeed porcelain (iks. A Persian in- 
scriprion records (ha( i( was buil( by 
Fa(eh Khan, an officer of (be Emperor 
Akbar, abou( 1383. One of (he relics 
is (he Mill Mubarak, or ’*a hair of (he 
Prophe(,** in amber, and preserved in 
a gold (ube adorned wi(h rubies in (he 
War Mubarak (War. in Sindi — mui, 
Persian for hair), a building 25 (1. sq. 
on (he N. of (lie (own, said (o have 
been erec(ed abou( IS4S by Mir 
Muhammad. The hair was brough( 
from Consun(inople by one Abdul 
Baki. whose des^odan(s have still 
(he keeping of il. The present build¬ 
ing. wilh i(s striking green dome and 
painted walls, was built by the Pir 
(Muslim saint) of Kingri. The Idgah 
was erected in 1593 by Mir Muham¬ 
mad Ma'sum. Near Rohri are forests, 
covering 90 sq. m., which were 
planted in 1820 by the Talpur Amirs, 
now under the Sind Forest Depart¬ 
ment. The wood is of little use except 
as fuel and is no longer used in rail¬ 
way engines. 

The E. Nara Canal, built by 3. G. 
Fife (1858), used to run from Rohri 
due S. through Khairpur. into (he 
Tharparkar District. 

It is now 525 m. long, fed by the 
Lloyd Barrage lower down. The pala 
fish which tued to run up the river 
are now stopped by (he barrage. 

Exenrskm to Arore (Aror)—for¬ 
merly the very ancient Alor ‘—is only 
5 m. distant to (he E. Alor was 
visited about 640 by the Clunese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, who gave the 
picture of a Sind stretching from 
Kashmir to the sea with a capiul at 
Alor under a Sudra monarch. There¬ 
after a Brahmin, Chach, usurped the 
throne; and in 711 his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Dahir, was defeated by the 

' Alor, Uck. and Hrdarabsd m believed 
to have been the Htca of three of many 
Aiexandriaa. 


invading Arabs under Muhammad 
bin Kasim. At that time the Indus 
washed the walls of the city, but was 
diverted into iu present channel by an 
earthquake in 962. 

Once the road from Rohri crossed, 
by a bridge over 600 ft. long, the 
ancient channel of the Indus, but 
only a few stones show where the 
bridge once stood. The modem 
metalled road from Rohri does not 
pass through (he village of Arore. 
which is on an eievatioo, but skirts 
iu base. A ridge of ruins runs N.E. 
One ruin bears the name of Alamgir's 
Mosque. Two of (hem are shnnes, one 
to Shakarganj Shah, and the other 
to Kuth-ud-din Shah. To the first 
tomb people of (he neighbouring 
vilUges still make pilgrimages. It has 
no dome or building over iU but is 
a plain, white, neat tombstone, with 
a border of carved flowers. Half a 
mile away is a Hindu shrine of 
Kalika Devi, where a light is kept 
burning day and night. 

367 m. Reti station (R. and railway 
R.H.). 4 m. S. arc the vast ruins of 
yijnol. a leading dty before the 
Muslim conquest; there is nothing 
to be seen but debris. The country 
now is subject to spills from the 
Sutlej and there are swarms of black 
paruidge. 

Following the course of the Indus, 
through a very dusty tract, the rail¬ 
way, now in Bahawalpur Sure, 
reaches 

504 m. Samasala. junction for the 
branch line (not connected at present 
however beyond the Indian frontier) 
to Bhatinda (p. 275) and Delhi: 
alto for a loop S. to Bahawalnagar 
ria Fort Abbas (68 m.). By the canab 
flowing from the hcadworks at Islam 
(near Bakshan Khan station on (his 
line) and Sulcmanki (p. 476) water 
it supplied to the desert tracu of the 
Bahawalpur State. 

512 m. Bahawalpur (D.B.), it the 
chief town (called Baghdad-ul-Jadid), 
and capital of the State of that 
name (area 16.434 sq.m.) which 
flanks the River Sutlej on the S. for 
tome 300 m. 
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Tbe Ruler, Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan Abbasi, now 
atykd Amir, is by race a Daudpuira 
(son of David), a descendant of Daud 
Khan of Shikarpur, Sind. His an¬ 
cestors assumed independence of 
Afghan rule after the first expulsion 
of Shah Shuja from Kabul. 

The town was built (e. 1780) by 
Bhawal Khan on an old site. Tbe 
Palace of the Amir is to the E. At the 
side are underground rooms, where 
the ibcrmometer remains at 70', 
while it rises from 100° to 110* in the 
upper rooms. An extensive view E. 
can be obtained from tbe roof 
towards the Desert of Bikatter, which 
stretches for 100 ro. 

Great developments are taking 
place in this progressive State. Lever 
Bros, have erected a huge soap factory, 
while cotton and other factories are 
also springing up, and a large hospital 
and various school buildings, all 
worth a visit. Bahawalpur is famous 
for its pottery and delicate embroidery. 

SI6 m. the Adamwahan Bridge, 
carries the N.W, railway and road 
across the Sutlej river. 

321 m. from Karachi \ia Chord 
line is Lodhraa Junction for the 
Sutlej Valley line from Kasur to 
Lodhran rla Pakpattan (p. 476). 

366 m. Sher .Shah junction (D.B.), 
whence tbe Sind-Sagar Railway 
(p. 498) branches off W. and N., 
and crosses the Chenab, by a bridge 
of seventeen 200-0. girders carrying 
the road also. 

373 m. Multan CaMooment (R., 
D.B.) sution (alt. 401 ft.) and 

376 m. Multan city (D.B. in Can¬ 
tonment, I m. from Cantonment stn.) 
has a pop. (1931) of 190.000. It is 
4 m. from the IcA bank of the Cbenab 
and not far from tbe old bed of tbe 
Ravi. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and supposed to be tbe capital of 
tbe Malh mentioned in Alexander's 
time. 

Tbe first mention of Multan by 
name is by Hiuen Tsang in 641. 
Istakhri. who wrote in 930, describes 
the temple of tbe idol of Muilan as 
a strong edifice between the bazars 


of ivory dealers and the shops of tbe 
coppersmiths. Tbe idol was of a 
human shape, with eyes of jewels 
and the head covered with a crown 
of gold. Soon after 930 Multan was 
taken by the Karmatian * Chief, 
Jelem. ton of Shiban, who killed tbe 
priests and broke the idol in pieces. 
It was restored in 1138. In 1666 
Thivenot describes the temple of the 
Sun God at still standing, and the 
idol at dolhed in red leather and 
having two pearls for eyes. This idol 
was destroyed by the orders of 
Aurangzeb. 

Muhammad bin Kasim from 
Arabia conquered Muilan for the 
Khalifs (712). and it was taken by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1003. and b> 
Timur in October 1398. Subsequently 
it formed part of the Mughal ^pire. 
then (1739) of Nadir Shah’s dominioni 
and (1732) of the Durani kingdom 
under Ahmad Shah. In 1779 the 
Governor was Muzaffar Khan, a 
Sadozai Afghan. He was killed with 
his five sons when Ranjil Singh 
stormed the place in 1818. 

In 1829 Sawan Mai was appointed 
Sikh governor. He was shot in 1844, 
and was succeeded by his son Mulra) 
Upon hit omission to pay revenue to 
the Sikh Council of Regency aAer 
the First Sikh War. Mr Vans-Agnew 
and Lieut. Anderson, who were sent 
to instal a new governor under tbe 
Regency, were murdered at the Idgah 
on 20ih April 1848. whereupon 
Mulraj went into rebellion. Hb forces 
were twice defeated by Lieut. Herbert 
Edwardes from the Derajat, and he 
was shut up in the fort; but Sikh 
forces sent from Lahore under the 
command of .Maharaja Sher Singh, 
also went into rebellion, and thb led 
to the Second Sikh War. On 22nd 
January 1849 the city was stormed 
by General Whish, and the fort was 
turrendcred by Mulraj. 

The heal of Multan b notorious, 
and the rainfall, from occasional 
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thundcntonnt. is at headquarters 
littk above 7 in. The laying goes: 

Duat. heat, begsafa and ccmctcnea 

An Uw four aptcialiita of Muhan. 

The Canioitmeiu lies to the W. of 
the town. 

The old Fort is on the N. of the 
dly. The entrance is by the Deo 
(Dewal - temple) Gale, so called 
because it leads to the famous temple 
of the Narsingh (Lion Man) form of 
Siva or Prahladpuri. The original 
temple stood in the middle of the 
fort and was destroyed by Aurangzeb. 
while the mosque built upon its site 
was totally blown up in the siege of 
1848. 

Inside the enclosure is a modem 
temple, and, farther on, the .Shrine of 
Rokn-ud-dia. grandson of Bahawal 
Haq (below), commonly known as 
Rukn>ul-Alam ("Pillarof the World")- 
This is an octagon of red brick, 
bonded with beams of Shisham wood, 
and supported by sloping lowers at 
the angles. Over this is a smaller 
octagon, leaving a narrow passage 
all round for the muezzin to call the 
faithful to prayers. Above this is a 
hemispherical dome. The total height 
is 100 n., but as the tomb stands on 
high ground it is visible for 30 m. 
round. One of the towers was thrown 
down when the powder magazine 
blew up in the siege of 1848, ai^ was 
rebuilt in faithful imitation of the 
old one, including the timber bonds. 
The whole outside is ornamented 
with glazed tile patterns and string 
courses and battlements. The colours 
used arc dork blue, azure and white, 
contrasted with the deep red of the 
finely polished bricks. The mosaics 
arc not like those of later days, mere 
plain surfaces, but the patterns are 
raised from half an inch to two inches. 
The tomb was built by the Emperor 
Tughlaq Shah (1340-50) for himself, 
but given by his son .Muhammad 
Tughlaq as a mausoleum for Rukn- 
ud-din. 

Farther on. to the right, is an obelisk 
about 50 (1. high, erected in memory 
of VonvAgnew and Anderson. 


About { m. to the N.W. of the fort 
is the Idgah, erected by Nawab 
Abdus Samad Khan in 1770 (1148 
A.H.). It was restored to the Muslims 
in 1863. 

The Tosob of Baha-ud-din 7j^k- 
haria CThe Ornament of the Faith"), 
commonly called Baba-ul-Haq. or 
Bahawal Haq. is os old as the reign of 
the Emperor Balban (1264-86). It was 
almost completely ruined during the 
siege of 1848. Some glazed tiles 
remain outside. The lower part is a 
square; above this is an octagon 
half the height of the square, and 
above that a hemi-spherical dome. 
The son of Bahawal Haq, whose name 
was Sadr-ud-din. is buried in the 
same tomb. His cenotaph is adorned 
with green tiles. Opposite, in the 
comer of the vestibule, is the tomb of 
Nawab Muzoflar Khan, the last 
Muslim governor under the Ouranis 
(d. 1818). 

The Tomb of Shants-i-TahrU. a 
celebrated Sufi nunyr, murdered in 
1247, stands | m. to the E. of the 
fort on the high bank of the old bed 
of the Ravi. The tomb, rebuilt 1780. 
is a square surrounded by a veranda, 
with seven openings in each side. 
Above is an octagon, surmounted by 
a hemispherical dome covered with 
glazed sky-blue tiles. The whole 
height is 62 (). To the led of the 
entrance is a smalt square building, 
dignified as the Imambara. There are 
other shrines of martyrs in 1270. 

The Medical College begun in 
1952 is worth seeing. Multan is noted 
for its handcrafts, and cottage indus¬ 
tries like tile-work, enamelling, silk 
and carpet weaving, and parchment 
work. 

578 m. Khanewal Junction. The 
lines serving the Chcnab-Jhclum 
Canal Colonies, Ha Lyallpur and 
Shorkot Road, yoin the main line 
(Lahore to Karachi) here. A chord 
line. Khanewal to Lodhran, saves 
26 m. Multan is on the origmaL now 
a loop. tine. 

Until 1878. wrben Mulun was con¬ 
nected with Kotri by the Indus 
Valley Railway, the communication 
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was made by Ibe Indus Flotilla via 
the Cbenab river. 

652 m. Mootsomery station <R., 
D.B.). This place, CTcated under 
British rule, is, since 1865, the head¬ 
quarters or a District formerly known 
as Cugaira, and received its present 
name from Sir Robert Montgomery. 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
(1859-65). It is an attractive town 
surrounded by fruit farms. 

Pakpalian, 50 m. S.. near the 
Sutlej river, is an ancient place, first 
known in history as AJadhan. and 
identified by General Cunningham 
with one of the towns belonging to 
the Sudrakoe or Oxudrokoe of 
Alexander's historians. Motors and 
tongas ply on a metalled road be¬ 
tween Montgomery and Pakpaltan. 
Trains from Lahore and back allow 
of four hours for a visit. 

Originally a Hindu shrine, it was 
converted to Muslim worship by 
Baba Farid-ud-din Ganj Shakkar 
(1173-1265), of the Chishti family 
<p. 177). A great pilgrimage lakes 
place here at the Maharram. 

Pakpattan is a stn. on the Sutlej 
Valley line which runs between Kasur 
(p. 477) and Lodhran (p. 474). About 
10 m. E. are the Sulcmanki head- 
works (opened March 1926) of 
the Sutlej Volley Irrigation Project 
(p. 473). 

15 m. from .Montgomery station 
(motors available) by a canal road 
(with permission) or service road 
without restriction, are the remains of 
the prehistoric city of Harappa, situ¬ 
ated beside the former bed of the River 
Ravi (116 m. S.W. of Lahore). 
Harappa Road, the next station but 
one. is 4 m. distant; but no facilities 
are available. 

The mounds which cover the site 
of Harappa have a height of some 
60 ft. above the plains and a present 
circuit of nearly 3 m.. but much of 
the ancient dty probably lies buried. 
Their exploration was begun by the 
Archaeological Department in 1920- 
1921. Owing to prolonged quarrying 
for bricks the site has been much 
damaged, and most of the buildings 


exposed arc in a very fragmentary 
condition. 

The largest mound was the Citadel, 
which was strongly defended by walls 
of baked and unbaked brick, with 
rectangular towers at close intervals. 
Below and to the N. of the Citadel is 
the Great Granary block, consisting 
of a double series of narrow hails 
with a broad aisle down the centre. 
The halls are about 52 ft. in length. 
Nearby are barracks for workmen 
and lines of circular working- 
platforms. To the S. of the Citadel 
are the cemeteries both of the towns¬ 
folk and of another people who came 
later upon the scene, perhaps after 
1500 B.r. 

Like those of Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind ip. 478), the remains belong to 
several successive cities, one on the 
rums of another. They appertain to 
the Chalcolithic Age when, with 
copper and bronze, stone was still 
being used for implements of every¬ 
day use. The inclusive dates may be 
about 2500-1500 B.C. 

All the buildings brought to light 
are constructed of well-burnt bricks; 
the bonding material is usually mud. 
but occasionally gypsum. So far as 
can be judged the dwelling-houses and 
streets of Harappa closely resembled 
those of Mohenjo-daro, and the social 
customs, religion and daily life in the 
two cities were generally similar. 

Most of the small antiquities from 
the site are now in the Museums at 
New Delhi and Karachi. They in¬ 
clude numerous seals of soap-stone, 
faience, shell, etc., engraved with 
legends in a pictographic script and 
with devices which generally take the 
form of real or fabulous animals. The 
copper objects include weapons and 
implements, double axes, daggers, 
lance-heads, mace-heads, cells and 
chisels. A model of a two-whccicd 
art with gabled roof and driver sealed 
in front is one of the oldest examples 
of a wheeled vehicle yet discovered. 
Other objects deserving notice are 
faience bangles with cogged edge and 
numerous rings of stone, terra-cotta, 
and other materials—some plain. 
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Others uoduUling—which appear to 
have been objects of cult worship. 

The site of Harappa was partially 
rcoccupied during the early centuries 
of the Christian eta, but the only 
remains of a later date arc a Nauga:a 
grave (27 A. long) of a Muslim saint 
and a ruined mosque. 

730 m. Rainind Junction station 
(R.) for Kasur. an old Pathan strong¬ 
hold. 

731 m. Lahore Canlatimrnt. W. 

754 m. Lahore Junction station 

(R. good). Lines run N. to Rawal¬ 
pindi and Peshawar (Route 4). 

(6) Kotri-Rohii (OOP-line 
(r/o Indus W. bank) 

75 m. from (Cotri is Tlrath Lakl 
station (R.), good quail, duck and 
snipe shooting in the neighbourhood. 
The railway runs through the Laki 
i’ass. at an elevation of 2IX) A., the 
Indus tying below. This range of hills 
contains several hot springs, and 
shows many signs of volcanic action. 
There are also lead, antimony and 
copper in them. 

87 m. Schwon station lO.B. in the 
old fort), 117 A. above sea-levd. 
Sehwan is renowned through the 
N.W. borderland as the last resting 
place of the Saint Shakh Usman 
Merwandi altos Kalandar Lai Shah- 
bat, a Persian, who died here in 1272. 
The tomb, surmounied by a dome and 
lantern, is adorned with beautiful 
encaustic tiles and Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions. Mirra Jani Beg. of the Turkhan 
dynasty, built a still larger tomb to 
this saint, which was completed in 
1639 by Nawab Dindar Khan. The 
gale and balustrade are of wood, en¬ 
cased in hammered silver, the giA of 
Rais Karam Ali Talpur, who also 
crowned the domes with silver spires. 
A great fair is held in Sehwan annu¬ 
ally on the 18th Shaahaa. when 
Hindus and Muslims join m paying 
reverence at the shrine. Sehwan was 
the capital of the Buddhist ascetic. 
Bhartari Hari, brother of Vikrama- 
ditya Chandragupia 11, the 3rd Gupta 
Emperor (a-d. 375-413). 

TTie town of Sehwan rises on a 


conical hill. A de^ valley separates 
it from a fort built on an aruScial 
mound 60 A. high, and measuring at 
the top 1300 A. by 800 A. No record 
hat survived os to the origin of the 
fort. 

The .Vtanchhar Lake b not very 
far from Sehwan to the W.; Bubal 
Road (8 m.) it the nearest riy. station. 

It is a Urge natural depression, sup¬ 
plied with water by hill torrents and 
by Indus water, which reaches it by 
way of the W. Nara outfall and the 
Aral Canal. In the cold weather there 
b abundaiKe of water-fowl shooting, 
and excellent snipe, quail and par¬ 
tridge shooting round the edge of the 
Uke, and an extraordinary number 
of tine Ash. 

The lish used to be caught with 
spears, but usually on ingenious 
circuUr enclosure of nets, supported 
by poles, b Uid down in the take. A 
flotilU of boats containing men with 
drums and noby instruments sur¬ 
rounds the enclosure and gradually 
draws nearer. The fish, frightened by 
the din. press nearer to the net. Huge 
damhhns are seen flinging them¬ 
selves into the air to jump over the 
lower net, but strike against the upper 
one and fall into the bag below. 
Divers then go inside the net and 
examine it carefully under water, 
securing more fish. These men in 
their habits seem almost amphibious. 

113 m. Dadu station. 4 m. S. b 
on old capital. Khudabod of Khu- 
dayar Khan Kalhora. 

128 m. .Siu Road station. Road. 
7 m.. to Pat, where in 1541-42 the 
Emperor Humayun was married 
to Hamida Begam, from which union 
the Emperor Akbar sprang. 

166 m. DokrI. 84 m. E. by motor 
road from this station b Mobenjo- 
doro (66 m. S.W. from Sukkur in the 
Larkana district). Tongas available 
on application to the station-master 
at Dokti. There b a R.H. available 
on application to the Custodun. who 
for a small fee will issue a pass to the 
ruins and the Museum at the Archaeo¬ 
logical Camp Omce at Mohenjo- 
daro. 
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Mohenjo-daro (the **Mound of 
the Dead”) u a lite of the Chaleo* 
lithic Age, and like Harappa (p. 476), 
representative of the "Indus” Civilisa¬ 
tion. It covers the accumulated re¬ 
mains of a large dty rebuilt on many 
occasions during the thousand years 
of its existence (about 2500-1500 ■,c,). 
The visible ruins cover about 250 
acres, but the outlying parts of the 
ancient cities ore hidden deep beneath 
alluvium, and water is near the 
surface. 

Near the N.W, comer and sur¬ 
mounting the highest mound is a 
Buddhht Slapa of the time of the 
Kusbon king Vasudeva I (a.o. 182- 
220). With this exception all the build¬ 
ings exposed belong to the prehistoric 
era. 

The high mound arhicb carries the 
Stupa was the citadel of the ancient 
dty. Remains of its fortifications can 
be seen at the S.E. comer, and on the 
summit W. of the Stupa, is the Great 
Tank or Bath, which probably served 
for ablution purposes in connection 
with rcligioos rites. It was 39 fl. long 
by 23 ft wide, enclosed on three 
sides by a number of halls and 
dumbed A flight of steps, once 
paved with wood, led down into it 
at cither end. In order to render the 
tank waterproof iu brickwork was 
laid in gypsum mortar and further 
protected by a backing of bitumen. 
Near the S.W. comer it a drain for 
emptying or filling it. After passing 
through an inspection chambCT pro¬ 
vided with a manhole, this drain 
flous into a 6-R-high culvert fur¬ 
nished with a corbelled roof. To the 
N. of the tank and separated from 
it by a narrow lane is a double row 
of well-paved bathrooms ranged 
alongside a passage, down which 
mns an open drain. Each room hat 
its own staircaae leading to the top. 
and it so planned as to secure com¬ 
plete privacy for its inmate. Immedi¬ 
ately W. of the tank it the massive 
brick substructure of the Great 
Graaary, formerly surmounted by a 
timber superstructure, the floor of 
which eras ventilated by oir-passagea 


visible in the brKkwork. Dn the N. 
side of the building is a toading- 
pLatform, with an alcove for vehicles. 

The remains excavated at Mohenjo- 
daro are mainly residences and shops, 
the best examples of which are to be 
teen on the mounds to the E. and S.E. 
of the Buddhist Stupa N. of the road 
to Dokri. There arc exposed a broad 
street and blocks of well-built houtev 
with stairways ascending to the upper 
floors, bathrooms, wells and under¬ 
ground drains. In this part of the dty 
are two square sewage tanks in the 
main street, one of which is provided 
with steps inside to fodlitate its clean¬ 
ing. In the area to the S. of the Dokri 
road, the visitor should notice in 
particular the corbelled doorways and 
drain culverts, at well at the inclined 
water-chutes conrtocting with the 
street drains. It b evident that the 
inhabitants of the place in the 3rd 
and 2nd millennia a.c. bad advanced 
ideas both of town-planm'ng and of 
munidpal adminbtration. Their com¬ 
modious and svell-planned houses 
bespeak a degree of luxury that was 
unknown at many later periods. 

In the .Museum (1925) is an inter¬ 
esting collectton of antiquities from 
thb site, including engraved seals, 
jewellery, personal ornaments, im¬ 
plements. weapons, domestic uteruils. 
sculptures, figurines and painted 
pottery. Others are in the museums 
at Karachi and New Delhi. 

171 m. Larkona Junction (D.B.). 
The country surrounding it b fertile 
and populous, and watered by the 
Sukkur Barrage. Branch line. N.W. to 
Jocobabad. 

212 m. llaMb Kot Junction (R.). 
From here the Quetta railway 
branches N. (see p. 480). The loop, 
once the main line, continues to 

225 m. Sukkur station (R., D.B.: 
Circuit House. Canal Bungalow, 
available, if not occupied, and rail¬ 
way R.H.), headquarters of the 
Sukkur District, standing on the 
right bank of the Indus. The heat b 
puat, but a breere at night follows the 
river in the hottest season. There used 
to be carriage and wagon shops of the 
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North-Weslem Railway here. Low, 
Kare limeslotic ridges slope down to 
the Indus, and on them is the oflicial 
quarter, called New SuLkur, a can¬ 
tonment built by Sir C. Napier 11842). 

There are tombs of Shah Khair- 
ud-din, a saint, built 1760, and 
Muhammad Ma’sum Shah Bakhri, 
Nawab of Sukkur. at the foot of a 
tower 90 A. high, which he erected, 
and which overlooks the country for 
many miles. The town was ceded to 
the Khairpur Amirs between 1809 
and 1824. In 1833 Shah Shu>a de¬ 
feated the Talpurs here with a force 
raised at Shikarpur (p. 480) in an 
attempt to recover Afghanistan, but 
he was himself defeated by Dost 
Muhammad near Kandahar, and 
returned to Ludhiana. 

The Lloyd Barrage. 4725 A. long, 
named aAer the late Lord Lloyd, then 
Governor of Bombay, is 2 m. W. of 
New Sukkur. It was begun in 1923 
and completed in January 1932. The 
barrage. 46 spans of 60 A. across the 
Indus, feeds seven main canals with 
a total length of 400 m. One canal is 
wider than the Suer or Panama 
Canals and much longer. It irrigates 
approxirrutely 6 million acres, much 
of which was virgin land. At the N. 
end is a memorial to General J. G. 
Fife, who first suggested its posdbilily. 

On an island rock in the Indus, 
comirunding a good view of the 
Lansdowne Bridge, is the picluiesque 
temple of Shri Sadbella, with a 
monastery of Udiasin Sannyasis 
founded in 1823. 

228 m. from Koiri is Rohn Junc¬ 
tion IR.I. 

Opposite to Rohri. in the Indus, Is 
the small Island of Khwaja 
Here is a mosque with an inscription, 
the last words of which, "Dargah-i- 
Ali.” give the dale 952. The shrine 
of Khizr, who was also called Zinda 
Pir. or 'The living samt,” b venerated 
by Hindus and Muslims alike. 

A little to the S. of the Isle of Khier 
is the larger Island of Bukkur. It b a 
limestone rock of oval shape, 800 yd. 
long. 300 yd. wide, and about 25 A. 
high, commanding the river. The 


fortress has two gateways, one facing 
Rohri on the E.. the other Sukkur 
on the W. As early as 1025 Abdur 
Razzak, Minbter of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, expelled an Arab Governor 
from Bukkur. In the beginning of the 
13th century it was an important 
fortress of Nasir-ud-din Kabacbos. 

In 1327 Bukkur must have been 
a place of note, for Muhammad 
Tughlaq of Delhi sent persons of 
importance to command there. Under 
the Samma Princes (p. 470) the fort 
changed hands, being sometimes 
under their rule and sometimes under 
that of Delhi. During the reign of 
Shah Beg Argun the fortifications 
were rebuilt, the fort of Alor, 6 m. 
away, being destroyed to supply 
material. In 1574 it was driiveied up 
to Keshu Khan, an official of the 
Emperor Akbar. In 1736 it fell into 
the hands of the Kalhoras, and sub¬ 
sequently into those of the Afghans, 
who reuined it till it was taken by 
Mir Rustam of Khairpur. The Amin 
attached much importance to this 
fort. But during the Afghan War of 
1838 it wax placed on demand at the 
disposal of the British, and was used 
first os on arsenal, and then, until 
1876, as a prison for Baluchi robbers. 

The Indus b crossed by the Lasa- 
downf Bridgt. connecting Rohri with 
the Island of Bukkur; the line then 
crosses the island to Sukkur by an¬ 
other bridge of 290 A. span. The 
great span between Rohri and Bukkur 
b 840 A. from centre to centre of the 
cantilevers; each cantilever b 320 A. 
tong, and the central girder connect¬ 
ing them b 200 A. long. The roadway 
b 16 A. wide in the dear. A single lirw 
of railway is laid in the centre. A 
path 4i A. wide for foot traffic b 
provided on each side. Sukkur, pop. 
77,000. wax formerly famous for its 
pearl trade and gold embroidery. A 
large biscuit factory has recently 
been started. The Sukkur Barrage 
across the Indus at Sukkur b the 
largest irrigation work of its kind in 
the world. Channels 6474 m. long 
take olf from the Barrage and irrigate 
an area of 5'25 million acres. 
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(f) Ruk Jmcthia to Quetta and 
Chamao 

Habtb Koi Junction (R., D.B.), 
15 m. on the Karachi side of Sukkur 
(see p. 478). The first station of im¬ 
portance on the Sind-Pishin Railway, 
opened to Sibi in 1880. is 

II m. Shikarpur station (D.B., 
Circuit House, Inspection Bungalow, 
and railway R.H.), a municipal town, 
founded 1617. The old road (16 
marches to Dadur across a desert) to 
Kandahar and Central Asia passes 
through Shikarpur, which was tong 
a great trade depot. Shikarpuri 
traders used to be found all over 
Turkestan, but since 1947 most have 
been driven out by the Chinese. 

The bazar is covered in on account 
of the heat in summer. A branch of 
the Church Missionary Society at 
Quetta maintains a hospital for eye 
diseases, where in two months every 
winter some 2000 operations are 
performed by the successors of Sir 
Henry Holland, whose name is still 
a much respected one in Pakistan. 
There is a drainage system, which is 
unusual. Shikarpur is connected with 
Sukkur by a tar-roacadam road, 
which continues 10 m. towards 

37 m.Jacobabad Junction, N.G. Ry. 
for Kashmor. where there is a levee 
to control the Indus. (D.B. i m.) This 
was at one lime the military frontier 
station. The Cantonment was aban¬ 
doned in 1914. 

The town was planned and laid 
out on the site of the village of Khan- 
garh by General John Jacob, the dis¬ 
tinguished Political Superintendent 
and Commandant, Upper Sind 
Frontier (1847-58). who built the 
Residency. The upper storey was 
disnuntl^ in 1879. The main porch 
contains a commemorative tablet. A 
wonderful clock made by Jacob is still 
working, and he made a rifle (shown). 
He is buried here under a massive 
tomb. When he arrived in Upper Sind 
the whole country about Khangarh 
was in a state of anarchy; bodies of 
mounted robbers—Bugtis, Oombkis. 
Burdis or Marris—I'wepl the plains 


and robbed and murdered those they 
eiKouniered. Khangarh itself offered 
a stout resistance to the 5th Bombay 
N.I.. but General Jacob's rule pul an 
end to all these troubles. Jacobabad 
is the headquarters of a civil district 
administered by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Upper Sind Frontier. The 
temperatures at Jacobabad arc often 
the highest recorded in the Indian 
sub-continent, with an occasional 
reading of 127' F. in the shade in 
the months of May and June. It is 
190 ft. above sca-leWl. 

The railway across the Pal, or desert, 
was laid at high speed in 1879. The 
names of stations, e.g. Lindsay, Bell- 
pal. record the engineers who took 
(tart and others. Trains run at nighl. 
and even so the heat may be trying 
in May and June. 

134 m. Sibi Junction station (R.. 
D.B.i; alt. 433 ft. Headquarters of the 
Political Agent, Sibi. from October 
to May and of the Agent to the 
Governor-General for several month' 
in winter. He holds a Durbar each 
February, at which there is a very 
picturesque gathering of tribesmen, 
with a horse and cattle show and 
racev This place is in the valley of the 
River Nari. near the entrance of the 
Bolan Pass. Sibi was occupied by the 
British in the name of Shah Shuja 
from Nov. 1841 to Sept. 1842. the 
old fort being used as a commissanal 
depot. It was ceded to the British by the 
T^ly of Gandamak in 1879. In the 
Victoria Memorial Hallyi/gasarehcld. 

From Sibi there are two lines-the 
Northern, to Harmtl and Khost. with 
gradients of I in 40; and the Southern, 
Mushkaf-Bolan line to Quetta. In the 
winter 22" to 23' of frost is not at all 
uncommon on the higher parts of the 
line, whilst in summer 120' inside the 
house is not on unfrcquenl tempera¬ 
ture at Nari. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the thickest clothing is 
necessary during a cold-weather lour. 

Sibi to Bottun and Cbaman bjr the 
MuMaf-Bolau Route 

The original alignment of this 
railway along the Bolan bed (1882) 
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was afterwards abandoned in favour 
of the preseni line, opened 1(97. It 
rises S440 ft. to Kolpur and falls 
375 ft. to Quetta. Previously the 
march through the Bolan Pass (60 m.) 
look six full days. Bolan is said to 
mean “entrance of the Mundas” 
I prehistoric!. 

From Mushkaf <144 m.) the line 


the Bolan is crossed nine times. 
Three engines are usually attached 
to a train from Abigum (173 ro.). 

206 m. Sperand. juitction for a 
railway over 83 m. of desert to 
Nushki (see below). In 1918 the line 
was extended to Duzdap. now known 
as Zohidan. SIO m. from Quetta. 

222 m. Quetta (Shalkot) sution 



runs for 28 m. up the Mushkaf Valley 
with easy gradients. It then passes 
by the Panir Tunnel. 3000 ft. long, 
into the upper Bolan. There is a road 
also. For 6 m. beyond the tunnel the 
works are exceptionally heavy, but 
from there up to Mach (181 ro.. 
3250 ft.—engine changing station) 
they ore lighter. From Hirok (189 m.) 
they become very-heavy again, and 


(R.. D.B., 5508 ft. above sea-level). 
Qu^ta (pop. over 100.000) is (he head¬ 
quarters of the Baluchistan adminis¬ 
tration presided over by an Agent to 
the Govemor-Oeneral. It is situated 
at the N. end of the Shal Valley. 
1001 ni. N. of Kalat. and is a pUce of 
great straiegK importance, command¬ 
ing with its outpost of Baleli both the 
Khojak and Bolan passes. Almost all 
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the buildings in the Civil Slation 
■nd Ci(y. including the Residency, 
the Club, ihe Sondemiui Hall (in 
ihe City), the Sandenun Libni^, 
McMahon Museum, Town Hall and 
the Memorial Sarai were destroyed 
in the great earthquake of 31st May 
1935. It happened at 3 minutes past 
3 n.m., with its epicentre near Mach, 
and the casualties were enormous. 
Altogether 23,000 were killed in 
Quetta and the surrounding villages, 
including Mastung. A memorial is at 
thejunctionorClouccsterand Phayre 
Roads. A new Town Hall has been 
built on the Club site, but the other 
buildings have not been replaced yet. 
E. of the City is the Mc.Mahon 
Park. To the N., on the rarther 
side of the Habib Nulla, are the 
Cantonmenu. To the N.W, stands 
the mirl, or fort, a former residence 
of the officials of His Highness the 
Wall of Kalat, whose predecessor 
permitted occupation in 1876. The 
Staff College, founded 1908, from 
Doolali, is on the road N.E. to the 
Hanna Valley. 

In winter the coW is very severe. The 
summer climate, however, is delight¬ 
ful. Fruit of every sort is abundant. 
There is a Turf Oub and a line golf- 
course. 

Quetta was occupied by British 
troops in the first expedition in 1838- 
1842 to Kabul. By the Treaty of 
dacobabad (1876) a British political 
officer aras again posted at Quetta 
(which was taken in lease in 1883), 
when a Govemor-Generars Agent 
for Baluchistan, the famous Sir 
Robert Sandeman, was appointed. 
He was buried at Las Bela. In the 
Afghan campaigns of 1878-80 Quetta 
formed the base of operations for 
the Bombay column. 

The line now proceeds up the 
Quetta Valley by Baleli and Kuch- 
lagh to 

242 m. Bostaa Junction for 
Khanai (tee p. 483). 

About 20 m. beyond Bostan 
Junction tbe Lora river it passed, the 
first stream on the Centra) Asian 
watershed. 


250 m. Varu Karez, the station for 
Pishin, on the road to Chaman 
(76 m.). Since the opening of the 
railway to Chaman in 1892 the im¬ 
portance of Pishin. the principal 
place of tbe Achakzai-Kakar-Tann 
country, has much decreased. 

272 m. Gttiblan station. It was 
intended, in 1887, to lay a short 
surface railway from here towards 
the Ghwazha Pass. The main fine 
turns due N. to 
281 m. KOa Abdullah (R.). 

291 m. (from Ruk), S^labagh is at 
tbe foot of the KhojtA Pass, and near 
tbe S.E. end of the tunnel passing 
under the Khwaja Amran Moun¬ 
tains. To the N. is the Tabina plateau, 
attained by the Zaraband Pass. This 
tunnel is about 2i m. long, on a heavy 
grade, and the atmosphere sometimes 
is bad. Passing through it, we reach 
Soiualla (R.) and then, by a winding 
descent, the terminus at 
310 m. Chaman station, alt. 4817 (), 
Tbe Khojak Pass is surmounted 
by a military road also, and those 
who have the opportunity should 
ascend it (7200 ft.) to sec the view W. 
over the Kadanai Plain and N. to 
beyond Kandahar, which is hidden 
by intervening hills. 

The distance to Kandahar, the 
Gandhirj of ancient India and the 
Arachosia of Alexander, is about 
85 m. Special passes are needed to 
cross the boundary in addition to an 
Afghan visa on one's passport. 

Quetta~S'$tshki Railway 

The Quetu-Nushki B.G. branch 
from Spezand. 16 m. from Quetta, 
enters the CThagi District at Galangur, 
61 m. from Spezand, and runs in a 
Westerly direction to Nushki. 83 m.; 
thence to Dalbandin and Nok Kundi 
(219 m. from Nushki). The disunce 
is 221 m. from Nok Kundi to Zahidan 
^uzdap), in Persian territory, via 
Qila Safed on the border. 

Nushki was leased from His High¬ 
ness the Wall of Kalat in 1899. Trade 
converges at Nushki from Kharan 
and Shorawak; at Dalbandin from 
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fa) J«lk ind Mashkcl; (b) Gamuel 
tnd the Eattem Hclmand. 


Boitan 10 Kack 

The scenery of this route should 
be seen by daylight Leaving Bostan 
(R.) the line, skirting the northern 
slopes of the Takatu Mountain on 
a gradually rising gradient in one 
place forming a complete circle and 
passing over itself, runs to 

Khanai Junction, N.G. line for 
Hindubagh (46 m., chrome mines), 
and opened in 1939 to Fort Sand^ 
man or Apozai (174 m.), in the 
Upper Zhob valley, headquarters of 
a Political Agency; alt 4778 ft. 

A section of the former loop rail* 
way to Sibi, ria Kach, Mangi. Kbost 
and Hamai has been pulled up as far 
as Kbost and repla^ by a good 
motor road, as it was badly damaged 
by floods in July 1942. 

Kach, 60 m. from Quetta, 6357 ft. 
The motor road carries on 33 m. farther 
to Ziaral (D.B.). the headquarters of 
the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan in the hot weather, a 
valley 8000 ft above the sea. set 
amongst hills clothed in juniper 
forests. This place is entirely ^ut up 
in the winter, as it is subject to heavy 
snowfalls. Fishing in the Kahan 
Tangi (10 m.). It enjoys an excellent 
climate, but insuflicieocy of water has 
limited hs development as a hill 
station. 

Mangi, 13 m. From here a riding 
road goes to Ziaral (21 m. E.), 
traversing the rurrow, deep defile of 
Mir Kasim Tangi. 

4 m. below Mangi the Chappar 
Rift b traversed. The shoulder of a 
mountain has cracked from top to 
bottom through the solid mass of 
limestone, a common feature on the 
N.W. Frontier. The Rift (93-94 m.) 
was crossed by a bridge nearly 300 ft. 
above the bed of the stream. The line 
near the Rift ran through lunneb and 
across high bridges. A magnificent 
view b obtained of the Khalifat 
Range (11.440 (t) rising sheer out 
of the valley on the N.W. 


Branch Lint from Sibi to Khost 

Thb was formerly part of a through 
route to Bostan and (Quetta, but b 
now a dead-end line. 

Haraai (R.), 58 m. from Sibi; motor 
road to Loralai (Bori; alt. 4700 ft.) 
and Fort Sandeinan (Apozai). 

KImi . 82 m. from Sibi. b the present 
terminus. Trains run on thb line on 
Monday. Wednesday and Friday only. 
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ROUTE 3 

LAHORE 
(Map faen p. 492) 

LAHORE* (all. 705 ft.) is iJw 
capital of the Wetl Punjab, the scat 
of two Episcopal Sees, Anglican and 
R.C.. and headquarters of a District 
(pop. 849.000 in I9SI). 

There is much to see. as Lahore is 
full of historic relics. The most 
famous of these are perhaps the 
Lahore Fort, the Badshahi Masjid. 
the Mosque of Wazir Khan. 
Jehangir's Tomb and the Shalimar 
Gardens. Many important modem 
institutions are also sited in Lahore, 
and it is the chief centre of Muslim 
culture in Pakistan. There are golf 
and race-courses, several clubs and 
restaurants of all kinds. If only a 
short time can be devoted to sight¬ 
seeing. a good deal can be covered 
in the course of a drive along the 
Mall to the Fort and back through 
the City. Drive to Charing Cross, 
where five roads meet, and E. along 
llie Mall, passing (in this order), 
right, the Masonic l.udgr, a fine 
edifice at the entrance to (he JloMh 
(formerly Ijwrence) Gardens; left 
Nrdou's Motel, now a Covemmeni 
hostel and Government offices; 
right, the combined lanreocr and 
Montgomery Halts, which form (he 
nucleus of (he Gymkhana Club; left. 
Gosemment HoeBr. (he residence 
of the Governor of the Punjab; left, 
the Punjab Chib and Ailchisan 
Collrge; 3 m. farther on is Mian Mir 
(Lahore Cantonment), beyond the 
UpFKr Ban Doab Caiul (1859) which 
irrigates 27,000 sq. m. 

The route along the Mall to (he W. 
from Charing Cross, near which is 

• Ttwemoo’e /.aWr and Sjrad .Mubm- 
mad Latif'a Lakart (IWS) givt very full 
aocouma of the placa. 


Faletii's Hotel, passes on the right 
(he Anglican Cathedral and on the 
left the High Court in which the 
Federal Court of Pakistan is also at 
present housed; several Bonks, and 
(hen on (he right, (he Telegraph 
OIBcr; and on the left, (he Post 
Office. Near a slight turn in the road, 
on (he left, are the ToUhitan .Market, 
(he Central Museum, the Jubilee 
Institute and the Mayo School of Art, 
and the Town Hall, and beyond, (be 
entrance to the Anarkall Gardens; the 
tomb of Anarkali and the principal 
Punjab Government offices lie to the 
S.W. of these, the rest of the offices 
and (he UniscTsily being op|>osile 
to (he Museum. Turning N. along 
the Lower Mall the Gotemnieiii 
College is passed, right; left, Dctwtv- 
Commissiooer’s Court and Gotem- 
menl Model School. Farther E. is 
the King Edward Memorial Medical 
College and Hospital. Proceeding 
round (he W. side of the city (hr 
Cemetery is passed left, and. farther 
on. the road divides -that left leading 
to .Shahdora (p. 493) across (he Ravi 
river bridge, and that right passing the 
Badshahi Mosque, and (he Fort, by a 
circular road round the N. of (he city, 
to the railway station. 

In the Public Buildings of Lahore 
an attempt has been made to adapt 
Hindu and Muslim styles to modem 
requirements. 

HKtiiry.— In 1013 Lahore, then 
called Panchalnagar, was in the hands 
of a Brahmin King of Kabul, from 
whom it was wrested by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, whose famous slave. Malik 
Ayaz. wras Governor here. It was 
conquered by Shahab-ud-din Ghori 
in 1184, but did not, however, attain 
to magmficence till the rule of the 
Mughals. Akbar held his court here 
at timet (1584-98), enlarged the fort 
and surrounded the town with a wall 
(which has been demolished). Ja¬ 
hangir often resided at Lahore, and 
during his reign Aryan Dev. Guru of 
the Sikhs, compiler of the Adi Granth, 
died in prison here. Shah Jahan built 
the palace of Lahore, and Aurangzeb 
built the great Badshahi Mosque, but 
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in hh time the city began to decline, 
and was much ruined from 1749 
onwards by Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Of iu glory in iu prime the proverb 
ran; "Isfahan and Shiraz united 
would not e(|ual the half of Lahore.” 
Vigorous Muslim governors. Abdul 
Samand Khan. Zakaria Khan (1717- 
1738), Yahia Khan (1738-48), the 
son of the latter, and nephew of the 
Delhi Wazir Kamar-ud-din Khan, 
and Mir Mannu, son of Yahia (1748- 
1752), maintain^ themselves in the 
Punjab, and fought with the Sikhs, 
but submitted to the Persians under 
Nadir Shah, and to the Afghans 
under Ahmad Shah. When the widow 
of Mir Mannu. Murad Begam. 
governing for her son. was entrapped 
by the Wazir of Delhi, Ghazi-ud-din. 
Adina Beg (I75S-S8) was made 
Governor of the Province: and it was 
his rebellion and the sumntoning of 
the Mahrattos to protect hun against 
the Sikhs that led in 1761 to the Battle 
of Panipat. From I77S the Sikhs 
were the real rulers. Under Ranjit 
Singh, Lahore grew greatly in im¬ 
portance. and under British rule 
from 1849 to 1947 its growth was 
intensified. 

The Circular road runs round the 
dty, to which it gives access by 
a number of gates. 

In the N.W. corner is the Citadel. 
The city moat has been filled in and 
has been partly converted into lawns. 
The Rail river, (lowing W., once 
washed the walls of the city, and in 
1662 made such encroachments as to 
necessitate the construction of a 
massive embankment 4 m. long, 
but it now passes at about I m. W. 
of the city. 

At Chutng Cross a Legislative 
Chamber (1938) initiated a Govern¬ 
ment centre. 

The Upper Matt—E. of Charing 
Cross 

The Jinnah CordesM contain varie¬ 
ties of trees and shrubs such as the 
Pinta hngtfolla, the Australian gum- 
tree, and the carob-tree of Syria; 
also a zoo, a cricket ground, on 
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which the M.C.C. played one of their 
Test Matches against Pakistan, and 
an open-air theatre. 

At the N. side fronting the .Mall is 
the Ijiwreflce Hall, built in memory 
of Sir John Lawrence in 1862. The 
Montgomery Hall, built in 1866 in 
memory of Sir Robert MontgoiiMry 
(Lawrence's successor as Lieutenant- 
Governor). faces the central avenue 
of the gardens. 

Covenancal House stands on the 
opposite tide of the Mall, N. of the 
Jinnah Gardens. It was the tomb of 
Muhammad Kasim Khan, cousin of 
the Emperor Akbar. He was a great 
patron of wTestlers, and his tomb 
used to be called Kushllwala Gutnbaz, 
or Wrestler's Dome. E. of this it the 
Puajab Club, and E. again the 
.Mtchhon College, which owes its 
inception to Sir Charles Aitchison 
(Lieutenant-Governor, 1882-87). 

The Malt —H'. of Charing Cross 

The R.C. Cathedral is a very fine 
building; the Anglican Cathedral, 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, was 
erected 1884-87. The High Court 
building is in the late Pathan style of 
the 14th century. The Telegraph 
Office, the Post Office and the Im¬ 
perial Bank are all handsome build- 
inp. Adjoining the last it the original 
building of the Formoa ChristiaB 
College, now situated on the Canal 
bank. 

The Central Museum, opened in 
1894. contains antique sculptures, 
coins. Kangra and Mughal paintings, 
the arts and crafts of the Province, 
textile manufactures and tome raw 
products. The Graeco-Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures were excavated from sites in the 
Peshawar district and surrounding 
territories, the ancient Gaodhira 
country. These were largely the work 
of Graeco-Bactrian sculptors, and 
show a very strong Hellenistic influ¬ 
ence, for example, in Corinthian 
capitals from Jamalgiri.' The subjects 

' Tbc itandsTd work on these sculplum 
is A. Foueber's Art greta-hamJdki^ An 
Oamih^m, voL I. Ptfis. 1906. 
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are purely Indian, the bai-feliefa 
illustrating scenes of Buddha's life. 
The Buddha image itself is. in all 
probability, a creation of the anisu 
of Gandhira. The flourishing period 
of the Gracco-Buddhist school is 
believed by the best aulboriliet to 
fall in the Ist century a.o., though 
the most classical tpedmens are 
probably earlier. A stupa drum of 
Sikri occupies the centre of the 
archaeological gallery. It is carved all 
round with various scenes of Buddha's 
life, including that of his being fed 
by a monkey. The statue of Gautama 
Buddha, emaciated alter his long fast, 
is striking. Among inscriptions may 
be seen that of Takhl-i-Bahai. dated 
in the reign of King Gondophares. 
at whose court St. Thomas, the 
Apostle of India, is believed to have 
lived (a.d. 40), and who. according to 
tradition, put the Apostle to death. 

In the archaeological department' 
the bases of two pillars brought by 
General Cunningham from Shah ki 
Dhcri, probably the ancient Toxila; 
numerous Buddhist sculptures from 
the Yusafrai country and elsewhere, 
in which the classical influence is 
plainly discerned; a Buddhist pillar 
about 9 ft. high, with a huge head 
projecting on one side, dug up near 
ihelum. Two relics of the prehistoric 
age—linely finished cells of por- 
phyritic greenstone •■were found in 
Swat. 

The collection of jewellery, both 
antique and modem, includes spcci- 
mens from the Trans-Indus territory. 
A collection of huqqas of all periods 
and in all materials b contained in 
another interesting case. There is also 
a comprehensive collection of musical 
instruments made by the late Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, and a good col¬ 
lection of Indian arms and armour, 
among which a dagger fancifully 
decorated with pearls runtung in 

‘ ii«« Dtunptm OmUt M thr Dtpmt- 
■Ml of Ar r hm toin tr amj Amtiqmlui, 
Lahm* A/umw, by nrey Brown. lUtu- 
tniod. Lahm. 1900. 8 ■*. An iUiMmid 
caukjpw of lh« Cranco-Buddui (or 
Oandhsrs sculpnim by Mr H. Hirxrnrrn 
is on sals lor 8 as. 


grooves in the blade, and a sword, 
the hilt and scabbard of which ore 
decorated with Niello work, are par¬ 
ticularly noticeable. Other cases con¬ 
tain specimens of pottery and Punjab 
glass, and of the Koftgarl work of 
Gujarat and Sialkoi; cups and onu- 
ments of vitreous etuuncl from Bahs- 
walpur; silver inlaid in pewter and 
perforated metalwork from Delhi. 

There are speamens of the silk 
manufactures of Bahawalpur and 
Multan, and saiinettes. The em¬ 
broideries called tkiskadar phulkarh, 
of soil floss silk on cotton, inter¬ 
spersed among which are small bits 
of glass, are special to the Punjab: the 
rude painted idols were worshipped 
by the ladies of the Sikh Court. 
There are choke examples of Kashmir 
shawls, both woven and haad-cm- 
broidered, and some in which the 
two processes arc combined, and 
spodmens of that interesting pro¬ 
cess colled "lie-dyeing," showing the 
method of manufacture. Miniature 
model groups show workers engaged 
in making pottery, glass, metal 
ware, lacquer work, turning, etc. 
There are also collections of the 
leathern ware of the Punjab; of ethno¬ 
graphical heads by Messrs. Schta- 
gentweil; lay figures habited in the 
costumes of the people of Lahaul. 
Spilt and Ladakh; and Tibetan 
curiosities, such as prayer-wheels. 

In the mineral section will be seen 
a model of the Koh-hSur made for 
the London Exhibition of 1851. 
According to the Hindus, this dia¬ 
mond belonged to Kama. King of 
Anga. and according to the Persians 
it and hs sister diamond, the Oarya- 
i-Nur, or "Sea of Light.” were worn 
by Afrasiab. 

The numismatic section, which is 
almost unique for the period of the 
Greek rule in Bactria and the Punjab, 
and contains also Moghul and Indian 
coins of great interest, con be seen 
on application to the Curator. The 
com catalogue b by Mr. R. B. 
Whitehead. I.C.S.. Clarendon Press. 
1914. 

The Tibetan collection includes 
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some remarkable specimens of Lama- 
iatic temple banners. Finest among 
them is the embroidered banner, 
sbovting Padma-Sambbava (Lotus- 
bom), who converted Tibet to 
Buddhism. One of the painted banners 
depicts the “Wheel of Existence’* and 
other scenes of Buddha's life from his 
conception and birth till his Nirvana 
and the worship of his relics. 

Among minor antiquities should 
be noted a Buddha statuette of brass 
inlaid with silver and copper from 
Fatehpur, in the Kangra District. 
It belongs to the 6tb century a.d. 

Among the specimens of the mineral 
resources of tte country will be seen 
iron ore from Bajaur. It is a magnetic 
oxide of singular purity. Antimony 
and lead are also shown, and gold 
found in the sands of the Punjab 
rivers in small quantities, with speci¬ 
mens of rock-salt of two kinds—one 
from the Salt Range between the 
Jhclum and the Indus, and the other 
from the hiUs beyond the Indus. 

Opposite the Museum is the Uni¬ 
versity Hall and University Labora¬ 
tory, and in front of the latter is the 
famous “Kim’s” gun, called the 
Zamzama. “Hummer’’, or Lion’s 
Roar, The Sikhs called it the Bhon- 
gianwali Top — that is, the caimon 
of the Bhangi confederacy. The gun 
was made for Shah Wall Khan, Wozir 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. and was 
used by him at the Battle of Panipat. 
After Ahmad Shah left IndU it came 
into the hands of the Bhangi Misl, 
and Maharaja Ranjit Singh eventi^ 
ally got possession of iL and used it 
at the siege of Multan in 1818, when 
it was damaged, after firing only tsro 
rounds. It was then placed at the 
Delhi Gate of Lahore until I860, 
when it was removed to its present 
site. Persian inscriptions give the date 
of casting 1760. Beside the Museum 
is an ordiruiry sign-post indicating 
the distance and direction not of a 
nearby place, but of London. 

The Mayo Sehool of Arts attained 
considerable eminence under the 
late Mr. Lockwood Kipling. Mr. 
Percy Brown, and the late Sardor 


Bahadur Ram Singh. The school 
has always been a centre of craft- 
work in the Punjab. Mr. Lionel Heath 
expanded the school by direct dealing 
with small craftsmen. 

W. of the Museum n the Town Hall, 
and S. of this is the Puojab PuUk 
Library, said by some to have been 
built by Wazir Khan, by others by 
llohi Bakhsh. It has four white 
cupolas, and contains many valuable 
books. One wing is a memorial to 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the famous 
Urdu poet and philosopher, whose 
memory is vciKratcd in Pakistan os 
second only to that of the Quaid-i- 
Azam. He is regarded os having been 
almost prophetic on the desirability 
of a separate Muslim state. 

Not far off, on the E. outskirts 
of the Anarkali Bazar, is the Nila 
Gumbad. or Blue Dome, the tomb 
of Abdul Razak. a saint of the time 
of Humayun. Farther S., near the 
Presbyterian church, is the shrine of 
another Muslim saint. Over the door 
is a Persian inscription which says it 
is the tomb of Syed Muhammad 
Shah Mauj-i-Darya. son of Nurullah, 
who was a spiritual guide in the time 
of Akbar. 

The Tomb of Anarkali. Pome¬ 
granate Blossom (a name given to a 
favourite lady in the harem of Akbar. 
who was also called Nadira Begam, or 
Sharftinnissa), is an ocugon cased 
in plaster and surmounted by a dome. 
It was once occupied by Kharak 
Singh, the heir-apparent of Ranjit 
Singh; later it was given to Generd 
Ventura, an Italian of Jewish extrac¬ 
tion in the Sikh army, who removed 
later on to the adjoining bouse, now 
the Secretariat, and used the tomb 
as bis zctuuia. After the annexation 
of the Punjab by the British in 1849 
the tomb was converted into the 
church of the Civil Station (St. James), 
but it is now used os the Historical 
Record Room. This is a model of its 
kind and should be visited (apply to 
the Keeper of the Records). Many 
interesting documents are on view. 

The cenotaph, now at the E. end 
of the central chamber, is of white 
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marble, and the ninety-nine name* of 
God are exquisitely carved. On the 
side, below the names, is written 
Majnun Satim-i-Akbar I the enam¬ 
oured Salim, son of Akbar). 
Salim being the name of Jahangir. 
On the W. side is a date, above the 
words “In Lahore." corresponding 
to 1615. which is probably the date 
of the building of the tomb. The story 
is that AnarkoJi was beloved by 
Salim, and was seen by Akbar, his 
father, to smile when the Prince 
entered the harem. As a punishment 
for this it is said that she was buned 
olive, and the pathetic distich en¬ 
graved on her sarcophagus certainly 
indicates that Salim was her lover:— 

**Ah gxr nun box biium rur jrxr-i-khwrsh 
ra. 

Ts kiimif shukw eoysm Kudxawi, 
khwnh ra.” 

“Ah, it I could itam *a« ihc be* of my 
beknad. 

To the day of iudoment I would give 
ihanks to my Cmtor." 

The grave of the French General 
Allard's daughter is in the Kuri Bagh. 
formerly garden of the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala. 

The Gosermnent Collette buildings 
are on the right side of the Lower 
Mall, opposite the District Courts, 
and here some of the best hockey in 
the Punjab can be seen. Farther back 
to the W. from here is the noted 
shrine of Data Gonj Bakhsh, a saint 
of the tirtK of Mahmud of Ghami. 
Next, a view is obtained of the great 
mosque, and the fon rising above 
it. The Badshahl Masjid (which con- 
tains relics, including a hair of 
Muhammad) was built by Aurangzeb. 

N. of the mosque are Sikh shrines. 
The first it that of Gun Arjan. the 
fifth Guru, and compiler of the Ad! 
(original) Gramk. The Gramk was read 
here daily in a huge volume over 
which attendants reverently wave 
ckaaris. According to Sikh legend, 
he disappeared in the Ravi on thb 
spot, upon which Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh accordingly built this memorial. 

The Samodh covers the ashes of 
Maharajas Ranjit Singh. Kharak 


Singh and Nan Nihal Singh, grandson 
of Ranjit Singh. It faces the E. wall 
of the fort, and is a square stucco 
building, restored in part in 1840, on 
a high platform of marble. The ceil¬ 
ings are decorated with traceries in 
stucco inlaid with mirrors. The arches 
of the interior are of marble, strength¬ 
ened with brick and chunam, and 
clamped with iron. In the centre is a 
raised platform of marble, on which 
is a lotus flower carved in marble, 
surrounded by eleven smaller flowers. 
The central flower covers the ashes 
of Ranjit Singh (d. 1839); the others 
those of four wives and seven con¬ 
cubines who became saUt. 

In the centre of the llaxaribugh is 
the Barahdari, a marble pavilion 
built by Ranjit Singh from the spoils 
of Mughal edifices. Its historical 
associations render it of special 
interest. It is frequently mentioned by 
European travellers who visited 
Lahore during the Sikh period 
William MooieroR. the explorer, was 
lodged here in May 1820, in the reign 
of Ranjit Singh, and Captain Leopold 
von Orlich was received in audience 
by Sber Singh in Januao 1843. 

The lla/uribogh Darwaaa of the 
Lahore Fort.* is sometimes called the 
Akban Dorwaza, the Gate of Akbar, 
but the present gale is a later structure, 
apparently built at the same time as 
the Badshahi Masjid. and renewed 
by the Sikhs. 

The Hozuribagh Darwaza and the 
Mjwi Darwaza (the other main gate 
which gave access to the fort from 
the side of the dty) have long been 
closed.* The fon is now entered 
through a modem postern dating 
from the yw 1833, where a register 
of vwtors is kept. Behind it rises the 
Hathi Pol. or Elephant Gale, which 
once formed the private entrance to 
||>e Apartincnti occupied by ihc 
Emperor and hit Udiev 

J rw "f.**** ^-s**"* Eon b based 

'«««•• MurorirW .Voln <m ikt 

f]<n I Jmr mal Ai>ia6 Hiiloncml 

1911. T. ao-w). "■■■on™' 

I. f^Esni route into ihe fort 
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The jate is decorated with Kashi 
tile mosaics, coBlinued all along the 
W. and N. faces of the fort walL* 
Though this tile-work has suffered 
inepatable damage owing to neglect 
and the repealed bombardments 
during the Sikh period, it still retains 
its brilliano of colour. This so-called 
katkl work was a favourite mode of 
decorating brick buildings in the 
days of Shah Jahan, and is common 
in the buildings of his reign at Lahore. 
But the decoration of the fort wall 
is unique in that in several of the 
panels figures of living beings have 
been introduced. Many panels depict 
elephant fights, the favourite re¬ 
creation of the Moghul Court. The 
elephanu are full of vigour. The 
spandrels are decorald with winged 
figures of Persian fairies (parij) in 
floating robes, carrying a fan or a 
lamb or holding a homed demon 
with boms tied in front. 

On the wall of the Saman Burj two 
panels depict a camel fight, and one. 
much damaged, shows four Moghul 
horsemen playing polo, the goal¬ 
posts consisting of two upright slat^ 
Polo, or dmugan as it is called in 
Persian, was a favourite sport at the 
Court of the Great Moghuls. 

On the N. wall beneath the Khwatv 
gah of Jahangir may be seen a pair 
of fine blue dragons (the dragon, or 
azhdaha, was one of the emblems 
carried in front of the Emperor), 
while another panel shows the familiar 
scene of the goat and monkey-roan. 

The enameUed tile-work on the N. 
wall belongs, perhaps, to the reign 
of Jahangir, but that on the Saroan 
Burj and on the W. wall may be 
safely ascribed to the beginning of 
Shah Jahan's reign.* A Persian in¬ 
scription over the Hathi Pol records 
that Shah Jahan built a Ro>al Tower 
(SAaA Burj) in 1631-32. which is now 
known as Saman Burj. 

Three distinct building periods are 


noticeable in the palace proper—the 
early Moghul palace, completed by 
Jahangir in 1617-18; Shah Jahan's 
palace, completed in 1631-32; and 
the additions due to the Sikhs, who 
restored the palace after a period of 
neglect. 

From the Hathi Pal two roads lead 
up to the palace buildinp. The ancient 
road, now closed to the public, starts 
to the N. (left) of the gate, and by a 
twisted flight of steps leads up to a 
courtyard which, by a marble gate, 
communicates with another court 
adjoining the square of the Saman 
Burj. It was once the private entrance 
to the imperial palace. The modem 
road is a ramp of military construc¬ 
tion which takes the visitor to the W. 
end of what was once the quadrangle 
of the Diwan-i-Am. The cloistered 
row of buildinp forming this square 
was demolished after the military 
occupation, except a block in front 
of the Pearl Mosque, or Moll MatjU. 
This will convey some idea of the 
original cloister. Over the gale there 
is a marble slab with a Persian in¬ 
scription which records the com¬ 
pletion of the early Moghul palace by 
Ma'mur Khan in the twelfth regnal 
year of Jahangir—1027 of the Hijra 
(1617-18). 

This gate and the little courtyard 
behind give access to the Pearl 
Mosque, or Moil Maslid, apparently 
the earliest of four buitdinp of the 
name.' It it of white marble, with a 
court in front. The Sikhs converted 
It into a treasury, and it was con¬ 
tinued to be used os such until it was 
rescued by Lord Cunton. who ordered 
its restoration in 1903-04. The variety 
of ceiling construction in the various 
compartments of the prayer chamber 
should be noticed. 

The Diwan-i-.Vm, in the centre of 
the fort, consult of two distinct 
buildinp. The smaller at the back 
(N. side), which consists of rows of 
small apartments, is the older portion 


' On thn* nl* maMSca. V 

/•Am .in and imbutry, vot. It. No*. 

* Sm the Mu a it t uf l*» taken Part, by 
Dr. J. Va*«l. 


■ TT«* l’e*ri Miwqu* m ih*Aar* ton « 
will by Sh»h Jih»n, ih« m liw Uel^ 
Fort by Aunmpeb, mwI ^ *« 
w Old DeUu (Kulb), by B^uKlur Shah 1. 
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which existed in the reign of Jahangir. 
The open hall in front, supported on 
four rows of ten sandstone pillars, 
was added by Shah Jahan in 1626, the 
first year of his reign, so that his 
courtiers, when attending the daily 
audience, might be sheltered. The 
entire superstructure is modem, and 
the buildings appear to have been 
reconstructed, perhaps during the 
Sikh period. The most interesting 
part is the throne balcony, or Jha- 
rolui, in which the Emperor used 
to make his daily appearance. Be¬ 
tween the front row of columns may 
be observed remnants of a white 
marble railing, whilst along the plat¬ 
form in front of the hall a red sand¬ 
stone railing is partly preserved. 
These railings separated the nobles, 
according to their rank and dignity. 

The historical associations of the 
Df»>an-i-Am arc many. It was prob¬ 
ably here that Monucci rejoined Dara 
Shikoh after his defeat at Samugarh.' 
In the days of Ranjit Singh the 
Diwan-l-Am was known as Takht-~ 
i.e. the Throne. It was here that 
after Ranjit Singh's death his body 
lay in sute. Dr. Martin Honigberger, 
his court physidan. gives a graphic 
description of bow be met in the 
great courtyard one of the four 
Queens who were to be burnt with 
the remains of their husband.' 

At the back (N.) of the Dlwan-h 
Am is the oldest portion of the Lahore 
palace. It is usually designated as the 
Quadrangle of Jahangir, although it 
is possible that these edifices go back 
to the reign of Akbar. They consist 
of two rows of buildings facing each 
other, with sandstone porches char¬ 
acterised as early Moghul by eaves 
supported on ancient brackeu. The 
carved work on the two slightly pro¬ 
jecting edifices at the ends of both 
rows is particularly fine. 

In the centre of the N. side of the 
quadrangle the Bari KMwabgaJi, as- 


' Nicolso Manucci. Suria do Ucmir 
tnnalalad by William Irvina (Mutrav’ 

isory voi. 1. pp. isa. aos. '• 

■ Hoaiab«r|W,>’nicfc»audrai AfafM. 

loodt, p. Ill (Emrbsb tfanalaiion, p. #7) 


cn'bed to Jahangir but evidemly 
modernised, has been converted into 
a museum (1928) with a collection 
of Sikh weapons and old plans of the 
Fort. The central portion of the 
quadrangle was once occupied by 
a square lank and onumenlal 
garden. 

The smaller square adjoining 
Jahangir's Quadran^ on the W. bat 
preserved more of its original char¬ 
acter. It is occupied by a formal 
garden, with a platform and fountain 
in the centre. The open pavilion on 
the N. side of this garden is the 
Chhotl Kkwabgak, or Lesser Bed¬ 
chamber. It is a pavilion of white 
nurble supported on five rows of five 
pillars carrying scalloped arches. The 
archways on the N. are closed srilh 
pierced screens. An cave, supported 
on brackets, runs along the four tides 
of the biding. The roof has a 
P^pel with im^le facing decorated 
with a border of pittra dura. The 
interior is paved with variegated 
marbles, and the centre is occupied 
by a foimlain basin scalloped out and 
inlaid with semi-procious stones, most 
of which have disappeared. The 
marble ceiling b modem. 

Below the Khwabgah a ruined 
strocture wiU be seen at the foot of 
the fort wall. It b the Arzgak-ix. 

* LI****** in the morning the 

nobles assembled to pay their 
to the Emperor. Note the 
paneb mentioned on p. 489. 

The next court is called Khiht 
•f'e N.W. comer of the 
■dyoining square there b an open 
Pavdion which dales from the reign 
of Ranjit Singh, and was used by 
i.""c*Ju or Court of Justice. 

U Sikh ongin b clearly indicated by 
I™ combination of white marble and 
fed sandstone brackets, and the 
JuxtapMition of marble trcllb screens 
'*ith r^ sandstone posu in the oma- 
^tal railing on the roof of the 
Riding. The curious frescoes on the 
N. wall. reUting to the legend of 
evidently the work of 
one of Ranjit Singh's court painters. 

The court in the N.W. comer of 
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the palace is Santan Burj * (p. 489). 
formerly the Shah Burj, or Royal 
Tovrer. 

A large hall, now known as Shidt 
Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, occupies 
the N. side of the square. It was here 
that in March 1849 the sovereignty 
of the Punjab was assui^ by the 
British Government, as is recorded 
on a marble Ublct let into the wall, 
and the Koh-i-nur diamond was 
handed to Sir John Lawrence. The 
Shish Mahal is built on a semi- 
octagonal plan. Its largest aide, facing 
the square, has a row of double 
pillars of inlaid white marble, form¬ 
ing five archways surmounted by m 
cave of the same material. Within, 
the spandrels over the arches are de¬ 
corated with pifira dura. The graceful 
vine pattern over the two outer arches 
deserves special notice. The main 
room, a rectangular hall of noble 
dimensions, has a dado of while 
marble, while the upper portion of 
the walls and the ceiling are decorated 
with mosaic of glass laid in gypsum, 
which accounts for the name of 
Palace of Mirrors. This decoration 
belongs to two different epochs. The 
ceiling, with its prevailing aspect of 
subdued gill, formed undoubtedly 
pan of the original edifice. The wall 
decoration is inferior, with sherds of 
blue and white china. It is typical Sikh 
work. The central hall is surrounded 
by a row of nine smaller rooms decor¬ 
ated in the same fashion. In the 
largest of these rooms, at the back 
of the main hall, is a marble screen 
of trellis-work. The roof of the Shijh 
Mahal is encumbered with structures 
dating from the Sikh period. 

The ornamental marble pavilion, 
with • Bengali" roof, which stands 
on the W. side of the square, is called 
Naulakha—a modem name which is 
explained from its having cost nine 
lakhs of rupees to build. In one of the 
dado panels there appears a “Chinese" 
cloud converted by the Sikhs into a 
bird. The painting and mirror work 
of the wooden ceiling is also certainly 

• Th( werd roman is w iblittrUtioa 
Artbic ■muiwaWs mcftoinc **ocia4{onu. 


due to the Sikhs. The roof must once 
have been covered with sheet copper 
and pinnacles of the same metal. 

The remaining buildinp of the 
Shah Burj are not remarkable. The 
courtyard is paved with grey and 
variegated marble, and the centre is 
occupied by a reservoir. In the N.W. 
comer of the court there is a stone 
floor, measuring 9 ft. 6 in. square, 
which does not belong to the original 
pavement. It belonged originally to a 
mansion in the dty. and was pur¬ 
chased by Ranjit Singh. An apart¬ 
ment in the N.E. comer of the square 
te indicated as Sher Singh's bathroom. 

N.W. of the Fort is the public 
park, much used for training the 
various volunteer forces that have 
been raised for the defence of Paki¬ 
stan. in particular the Pakistan 
National Guard. 

Leaving the Huzunbagh by the 
S. gate, and turning E. into the 
crovrded city streets, the Soaehri 
Masjid. or Golden Mosque, is 
reached. This has three gilt domes, 
and was built in 1753 by Bokhan 
Khan, a favourite of the widow of 
Mir Mannu, who governed Lahore 
for her son under Ahmed Shah 
Durani. He is said to have dis¬ 
pleased the lady, whose female aitend- 
anu beat him to death with their 
shoes. 

In a courtyard behind the mosque 
is a large well, with steps descending 
to the water. It is said to have been 
dug by Arjan. the fifth Guru. 

A street with some fine balconies 
leads E. again from here to a chauk. 
or square, where is the very beautiful 
Mosque of Warir Khan. It was built 
in 1634 by Hakim Ala-ud-din of 
Chiniot. Governor of the Punjab 
under Shah Jahan. The brick walls 
are faced inside with Nakkashi. 
glazed tiles, with a yellow ground. 
Over the entrance is written in 
Persian; ’‘Remove thy heart from the 
gardens of the world, and know that 
this building is the true abode of 
man.” In the centre front of tlw 
mosque is the Muslim credo, and in 
panels along the facade are beauti- 
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fully wrilten vena from the Koran. 
The structure and its decoration are 
notably Penian in character. From 
the gallery round the minarets, about 
3 n. broad, there is a view over the 
city. 

Beyond the chauk and the Delhi 
Gate of the dty, the Landa Bazar 
leads to the railway station. The 
palace of Dara Shikoh and the great 
Tripuiia Bazar lay between the city 
and the station; and the housa and 
gardens and tombs of the nobles 
extended along the Ravi as far E, as 
Shalimar. The mined tomb of Mir 
Mannu adjoins the open space W. 
of the railway station; the mosque 
of Dai Anga, E. of the station, was 
built by a foster-motber of Shah 
Jahan in 1635. 

In the old town the balconia and 
projecting oriel windows of the 
irregular brick houses, together with 
the variety and colour of the cos- 
luma of the people, form a striking 
picture. The most effective comers 
will be found at the N, ends of the 
streets leading from the Mochi and 
Lobari Gata. S. of the latter the 
Anarkali Bazar runs for } m. to near 
the Punjab Museum. To the E. of 
it arc situated the Female Hospitals. 
A college for girls commemorala the 
visit of Queen Mary in 1912. 

At the .Multan and Bahawalpur 
road junction is the mined Chauburji 
(Four Towers). This led to the garden 
of Zebunnissa Begam. a daughter of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb. and is faced 
with blue and green encaustic tila. 
This lady, who died in 1669. long 
before her father, and who was a 
poetcu under the name of Makhfi 
(Hidden), is said to have been buned 
at Nawan Kot. I m. S. from this 
garden. 


Evnirsioa from Lahore 
II) The Maclagan Engineering 
College b on the left of the Grand 
Tmnk Road to the .Shalhnar Gardem, 
5 m. E. on the Amritsar Road from 
the main railway station. About 
half-way to them b the gateway to 


the GulabI Bagh. or Rose Garden, 
laid out in 1655 by Sultan Beg. 
Admiral of the Fleet to Shah Jahan. 
The Nakkashi work of coloured 
tiks on the gate b hardly inferior to 
that on Wazir Khan's Mosque. On 
the gateway b inscribed in Persian 

" Swrel n this luden: thzouah envy ol u, 
t)ic ruhp is spMted, 

The raw of the tun uid moon formi ilt 
bciulifut bmp.*' 

Close to this b the tomb of Sharf- 
unnissa Begam. sister of Zakans 
Khan, Governor 1717-38, which u 
decorated with representations of 
cypress-trea in enamelled plaster. 

N.E. of Maclagan College is the 
village of Begampur. The ruined 
octagonal tomb to the E., known as 
the Bagga Cumbad, or While Dome, 
b the tomb of Yohia Khan (d. 1748). 
Nearby arc the mosque and grave 
of Zaluria Khan and hb father, in a 
garden. Nearer the river again is the 
garden tomb of Shah Bilawal, a 
saint honoured by Shah Jahan, where 
Maharaja Sher Singh was murdered 
in 1843. 

Opposite to the Gulabi Bagh, and 
within a railway enclosure to the S. 
of the road, b the Tomb of All 
Mardan Khan, the Moghul engineer, 
who created the Shalimar Gardens. 
Its lofty archway reuins traca of 
exquisitely coloured tila. 50 yd, S. 
of this b the octagonal tomb built 
of brick, now much mined, in 
Mughalpura, where tlie railway 
workshops arc. 

Dk Shalimar Gardem were laid 
out in 1637 by order of Shah Jahan. 
They are divided into three parb. 
in tiers of different levels; the highoi 
was known as the Farhat Bakhsh, 
and the two lowest at Faiz Bakhth. 
The whole extent is about 80 acres, 
surrounded by a wall, with a large 
gateway and pavilions at each corner. 
The original pavilions were of white 
marble. Canab traverse the garden, 
and there b a lank in the centre with 
an island and a passage across to it. 
There are one hundred small foun¬ 
tains in the first garden, and double 
that number in the lank. 
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On th« oppotile tide of the road 
are two other gardent, the Sindhan- 
wala and Mhr BriJUI'f : to the E. is 
the 5ne garden of Janiadar Khmhhal 
Singh, and across the road to the N.E. 
that of Leiwa Singh. 

(2) 4 m. from Lahore on the line to 
Raiwind (Route 2. p. 477) is Lahore 
C'antuaninil station. At Mian Mir, 
Jowahir Singh, uncle and minister 
of the infant Maharaja Dhulip Singh, 
was executed by the Sikh army in 
1845. 

After crossing the Bari Doab Canal 
by the road from the station to the 
Cantonment, it the Shriitt of .Mian 
•Mir, a saint from whom the Canton¬ 
ment derived its former name, and 
who was honoured by the Emperors 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan. his real 
name being Muhammad Mir. It 
stands in the centre of a guadrangle 
200 ft. square, on a marble platform. 
Over the entrance it an inscription 
in Persian giving the date - 1635. 
The left side of the enclosure is occu¬ 
pied by a mosque. 

Near the former Garrison Church 
(still filled on Sundays by the many 
devout Pakistani Christians) are 
memorials to Sir Charles Napier and 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the latter being 
a fine building used at a Clubhouse 
for Junior Commissioned Officers (the 
equivalent of the V.C.Os. of the 
British Raj). 

Returning towards the railway 
station, on the right is the village of 
.Shahu-kl-Ghari, where are a number 
of large tombs, all more or lest ruined. 
At the corner of Nicholson Road is 
Kila Gujar Singh, fort of a Bhangi 
Sardar and upon Macleod Road is 
the venerated Tomb of BibI Pakdanan 
(the chaste lady). According to tradi¬ 
tion, this saint was the daughter of 
the younger brother of Ali by a 
different mother. Her real name was 
Ruqayya Khanum, and she was the 
eld«t of six sisters, all buried here, 
who lied svith her from Baghdad 
after the battle at Karbala in 680; she 
died in 728. at the age of ninety. 
Visitors are expected to take off their 
shoes. There are five enclosures, and 
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the tomb of Ruqayya is in the fifth. It 
is of hrick, whitewashed. 

(3) .Shah^ra is situated on the W. 
bank of the Ravi, N. of the railway 
and road bridges, from which the 
Tomb of Ibr Emperor Jabanglr is 
I i m. It is convenient to go by motor 
(about Si m. drive). 

Before crossing tlie railway is seen 
(right) the tomb of Nurjabaa, wife of 
Jahangir, a plain building of one 
storey. After crossing the railway a 
domed building is passed on the 
right. This is the tomb of Asaf Khan 
(see below). 

Immediately E. of it is the sarai 
or outer court. An archway of white 
marble, and 50 ft. high, leads into the 
garden court of Jahangir's mau¬ 
soleum, once the Dilkusha garden 
of the Empress Nurjahan (Mihr-un- 
nissa). The low building on a terraced 
platform has four minarets. 95 ft. 
high, at the comers and a small 
pavilion over the tomb chamber in 
the centre,' the passage into which 
is paved with beautifully streaked 
marble. The cenotaph is of white 
marble, inlaid with pleira Jura work. 
On the E. and W. sides are the ninety- 
nine names of God. most beautifully 
carved, and on the S. side is in¬ 
scribed, "The Glorious Tomb of His 
High Majesty, Asylum of Pardon. 
Nur-ud-din Muhammad, the Em¬ 
peror Jahangir," 1627. On the four 
sides are screens of lattice-work. Tlie 
lamp over the tomb was presented by 
the Maharao of Kotah. 

A staircase in one minaret leads up 
to the fiat roof of the terrace, covered 
with a marble tessellated pavement. 
The marble balustrade was taken 
away by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to 
Amritsar. The minareu are four 
storeys high, and ore built of magni¬ 
ficent blocks of stone 8 ft. long. From 
the top there is a view over the Ravi 
to the city of Lahore. 

The Tomb of Asaf Khan, brother 
of the Empress Nurjahan. is an 
octagon surmounted by a dome. 

• Tlie model of the tomb wm that of 
llimsd.ud.<l«ijla <1 Aon. 
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It thow* marked Penian influence. 

It has been almost entirely stripped 
of the katU work. The cenouph is of 
white marble. The Tughra writing 
on it resembles that on the tomb of 
Jahangir. Before marrying Jahangir. 

Nurjahan was married to an Afghan. 

AU Kuli Khan, who lived at Bur* ROUfK 4 

banpur. Jahangir compassed his 


death, and carried Nurjahan away 
to Delhi; as sbe refused to marry him, 
he imprisoned her in a small palace, 
and made her an allowance of 
14 annas a day. Eventually Asaf Khan 
persuaded her to marry Jahangir. On 
his death Nurjahan wished a younger 
son of the Emperor married to her 
daughter by her Afghan husband to 
succeed him: but Asaf Khan stood 
by Shah Jahan. and the ex-Queen 
retired into private life. Asaf Khan 
died in 1611, having attamed to the 
rank of Khan-i-Khanan and Governor 
of Lahore, under Shah Jehan. who 
erected the tomb. Nurjahan survived 
her brother for four years. 

(4> 26 m. W. of Lahore is Sheikbu- 
pura once Jahangirabad, the hunting- 
seat of Jahangir and of Dara Shikoh. 
the eldest brother of Aurangzeb. The 
road crosses the bridge over the Ravi. 
The Upper Chenab Canal is crossed 
at mile 18. On the way the Deg. a 
famous local stream, is crossed. 

On the left, at Sheikhupura. is a 
garden-house buUt by Rani Nakayan. 
wife of Ranjit Sin^. At the S.W. 
comer of the garden is her Samadh. 
an octagonal building. Over the door 
is a picture of the ten Gurus, with an 
inscription. 


Lahore to pesh.avvar and the 
KHkBER PASS by Cnjranwala. 
Wazirabad Junction (for Sialkul. 
also for Lyallpur and Khaneualt. 
Gujral, Lala .Musa Junction, 
Jbelum. Rohtas, .ManikyaJa, Ra¬ 
walpindi, Goira (for Khnshaliarh 
and Kohat). TaxUa. Haasaa Abdal 
(for Abboltabad), Attock and Nau- 
shahra (for Hoti Mardan and 
Malakand). 


Lahore to Peshawar Cantonment 
is 288 m. by the North-Western 
Railway. 

4. m. The bridge over the Ravi 
nver carries a road alto. 

5 m. from Lahore. Shahdars 
station. The tomb of the Emperor 
Jahangir, 1^ m. off, is described on 
p. 493 (Excursion 3). From here a 
branch line runs (57 m.) to Sangla 
Hill (p. 495 ) and Lyallpur (85 m.). 

^ 38 m. Here the main Upper Chenab 
Canal (opened 1913) is crossed. 

43 m. CttjranwaU staUon (R.. three 
R H.. Canal Dept.. P.W.D.. and 
Municipal Committee), the birth- 
plw of Ranjit Singh in 1780. At the 
b-E. comer of the town is the SamaM 
»f Mahan Singh, his father, an octa- 
foniU building. 81 fl. high to the top 
m the gilt ornament on the summit. 
Within are the sculptured rosettes or 
*tiobs which mark where the ashes 
arc deposited. The large rosette sur¬ 
rounded by tsrelve smaller ones is 
•t^ribcd "Sarkar Ranjit Singh." 
nu« nearest the entrance U in 
"'CTnopr of a blue pigeon that fell 
wwn into the flames in which Ranjit 
Singh and his concubines were being 
consumed at Lahore in 1839. Other 
n>»«t« mark the ashes of Mohan 
Maharaja Sher Singh 
and Kaur Nau Nihal Smghji. There 
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is a narrow but lofty pavilion, covered 
with mythological pictures, among 
which is one of Ouryodhana ordering 
Draupadi (p. xli) to be stripped. As 
fast as the clothes were pulled off her 
she was supematurally redothed. At 
100 yd. to the E. is the pavilion of 
Mahan Singh. Oose to the market¬ 
place is the bouse where Raniit Singfa 
was bom. with a fricre of geese round 
the courtyard. 

In the Fort N.E. of the town is the 
Baradari, or pavilion, of the famous 
General Hari Singh Nalwa, who was 
killed in 1837 at Jamrud (p. 510) in 
action against the Afghans. It stands 
in 40 acres of garden and grounds. 
To the E. is a pavilion 12 ft. high, full 
of small niches for Umps. At 70 yd. 
to the N. of the house is the Samadh 
of Hari Singh. The place where the 
ashes (brought from Peshawar) lie 
IS marked by a knob shaped like a 
budding flower. There are no Mtl 
memorials. A picture on the w^ 
inside is a portrait of Hari Singh 
hawking, with a string of ducks 
passing over his head. The gardens 
round Cujranwala are famous for 
Malta oranges. Gujranwala is known 
for its iron safes, which are being 
exported in large numbers. 

62 m. Wailrahad Junction sution 
(R.. D.B. with four suites). This 
place, founded by Wazir Khan in the 
reign of Shah Jahan. became under 
Ranjit Singh the headquarters of 
Avitabile. hit Italian general, who 
built a completely new town on the 
plan of a parallelogram surrounded 
by a wall. A broad bazar runs from 
end to end. Wazirabad is famous for 
its cutlery and sword-sticks. 

N. b the great Altxandm Bridge 
over the Chenab. opened in 1876. 
The Chenab U subject to sudden 
furious floods. 20 m. S. is the ford 
and battlefield of Ramnagar (1848). 

From Wazirabad a branch line 
runs E. to Sialkot. 

27 m. Slolkot sution (D.B.K.; 
alt. 880 ft.). Seat of a large sporu 
industry. Tennis rackets and hockey 
sticks are made of mulberry. Per¬ 
haps. however, iu most important 


industry now is su^icol instrument 
and equipment making. There is also 
a large new Government Ordnance 
factory. 

Siolkol is identified with the ancient 
Sagala, the capital e. 160 b.c. of the 
Indo-Greek Merunder (the Milinda 
of the Buddhists) and of Mihirakula 
tlie Hun. The Church is a striking 
object, having a steeple 150 ft. high. 
Near the railway sution and the aiy 
is a lofty old fort, in which the British 
residents took refuge on the mutiny of 
the 46th Bengal Infantry and a wing 
of the 9th Light Cavalry on 9th July 
1857. A number were killed. After 
these outrages, the mutinous cavalry¬ 
men invited two of the surviving field 
officers to comnund them with higher 
pay and a guarantee of furlough to 
the bills every hot weather I 

At Marala (N. of Sialkot! are head- 
works of the Upper Chenab Canal, 
which runs to the Balloki barrage on 
the Ravi river and feeds the Lower 
Ban Doab Canal. 

The railway line extends to Jammu, 
and there is a branch from Sialkot 
S.E. to Narowal (39 m.), junction on 
the Amritsar line (both now out of 
use pending settlement of the Kash¬ 
mir dispute). 


Lyallpur Branch Line 

Another branch line S.W. from 
Wazirabad runs through the Rechna 
Doab by Sangla. 68 m., and Lyallpur, 
96 m. (D.B.K.), named after Sir James 
Lyoll. to Shorkot Road Junction, 
163 m.. and Khanewal to Mulun. 
201 m. There is a network of lines 
required to convey grain to Karachi. 

The District of l.yaUpor, area 
3511 sq. m.. was the largest wbeat- 
exponing District in undivided India, 
and grows American cotton. Its exist¬ 
ence depends on the irrigation 
afforded by the Lower Chenab Canal, 
but iu prosperity is endangered by the 
present high water-level and salt¬ 
petre deposit. The Punjab Agri¬ 
cultural College is located at Lyallpur, 
also a large new Cotton Mill. 
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Main Lint 

71 in. from Lahore Gujrat lUlion 
if the headquarter! of a disirict. The 
town (D.B.K.; alt. 780 0.) itandt on 
the ancient ule of two earlier dlic!. 
The accond, accordinf to General 
Cunningham, was destroyed in 130J. 
Two centuries later Sher Shah Sur 
was in possession of the country, 
and eithCT he or Akbar founded the 
present town. Akbar's fort stands in 
the centre of the city. It was first 
garrisoned by Gujars, and took the 
name of Gujarat Akbarabad. Akbar's 
administrative records are still pre¬ 
served in the families of the hereditary 
registrars. During the reign of Shah 
Jahan, Gujrat became the residence 
of a famous saint. Pir Shah Daula, 
who adorned it with numerous build¬ 
ings. In 1741 the Ghakkars estab¬ 
lished themselves, and in 1765 the 
Manjhai Sikhs acquired the country. 
The Cl! 11 .Slalioa, in which is the D.B. 
lies to the N. In it is a Church of 
Scotland Mission. 

The BaltlefieM. -- The decisive 
Battle of Gujrat. which ended the 
Second Sikh War. was fought on 
2lsi February 1849. The two villages 
of Kalra. 2) m. S. of the D.B., were 
the key of Um Sikh position, in a flat 
plain. Lord Gough's camp had been 
at Wozirabad. but upon being joined 
by the force which had captured 
Multan under General Whish. he 
moved it to Shadiwal between I7ih 
and 19th February. Thence at 7 a.m. 
on the morning of 21st February the 
British army started the battle with 
a heavy artillery bombardment. By 
11.30 a.m. most of the Sikh guns had 
been withdrawn, dismounted or 
abandoned. The British infantry then 
advanced, deployed and drove the 
Sikhs from their position in Kalra. 
There was no atlcmpl to make a 
further stand at Gujrat, and the Sikh 
army streamed away in utter defeat 
to the E. and W. of the town, which 
was occupied by one o'clock. 

Nest ^y General Gilbert, with 
12,000 men. started in pursuit of the 
enemy, and at Manihyala received the 


submission of the entire Sikh army 
on t4tb March. 

in the cemetery at Shah Jahangir, 
called after a fakir of that name, are 
the tombs of those who fell in the 
battle. Beyoi>d, to the E., are two 
mosques, one of which is ralbcr 
remarkable. Gujrat h a starting- 
point for one of the old routes into 
Kashmir. 

83 m. l ala .Musa Junction station 

(R.l. 

Loop Line to Mnhan 

The Sind-Sagar line runs W. to 
the Indus, and then S. 345 m. to Sher 
Shah Junction. S. of Mulun (p. 474). 

At 21 m. Chillanwala was fought, 
in the Second Sikh War, on 13th 
January 1849, the most desperate of 
all the battles between the British and 
the Sikhs. The Sikhs advanced from 
their position on high ground be¬ 
tween Rasul on the N. (soon to be 
well known as the site of a great 
hydns-electric wbeme) to Moong on 
the S.. and opened a heavy fire on 
the Bntiih troops, and Lord Gough 
ordered a general attack on them, 
though only a very short lime of 
daylight renuined. Their advance 
was checked, but finally the British 
troops were recalled with the loss of 
sonK of their guns. 

Alexander the Great crossed the 
Jhelum somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tasul (on a braiKh from 
Mandi Baha-ud-din jn.), and de¬ 
feated Porus in 326 a.r., not very far 
from the fietd of Chilianwala. At 
Rasul there is an Engineering College. 

At 45 m, .Malakwal Junction, a 
short line runs to Bhera (18 m.). where 
fitrds have been made, and to Kheural 
a sccoivd brairch runs S.W. to 
hargodha Junction (for KhushabI 
and Hundewali Junction (for Chak 
Jumra), in the Rechna Doab. erryssing 
two channels of the Chenab river 
and continuing to .Shorkol Road, 
where it crosses the Cherub river 
^ 1^ Rivaz bridge. 2314 ft. long. 
At Tnmmu (14 m. S.W, of Jhang) 

“ the Emerson Barrage, at the 
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junction of the Jbcluni end Chenib 
nven. 

At Shorkot Ro«d line» from 
Wazirabid and Lahore (Shahdaiat 
running through the Lyallpur District 
converge. Crossing the Ravi nver 
by the Abdul Hakim bridge, near 
the Sidhnai dam. this branch con¬ 
tinues to Khanewal and Lodhran on 
the Sutlej river. 

49 m. from I Jla Musa Junction the 
Victoria bridge over the Jhelum river 
is 2720 ft. long (18*7). 

Mayo Mine.— A famous salt mine 
at Khewra. in the Find Dadan Khan 
tchsil: it would be well to write before¬ 
hand to the Superintendent. There are 
three R.Hs. for the accommodation 
of travellers. When the salt was first 
worked is not known, but excavations 
existed on the spot as far back as the 
time of Akbar. and the miners have 
a tradition that their first settlement 
dates from the 6th century of the 
Muhammadan era. The existing mine 
was named after Lord Mayo in 
1870. 

57 m. Find Dadan Khan, a centre 
for several excursions. 

Katas. A pool sacred to Hindus 
in the centre of the Salt Range. IS m. 
N. of Find Dadan Khan, at an ele¬ 
vation of over 2(X)0 ft. The story is 
that, Siva being inconsolable at the 
death of his wife. Sati ("The True 
One”), tears rained from his^ eyes 
and formed the two pools of Katas, 
or Kataksha (“Raining Eyes"), and 
Fushkar. near Ajmer. At the fool 
of Kolera. the W. hiU. are the 
remains of temples in the Kashmir 
style clustered in a comer of an old 
fort. These So/ Chora, or seven 
temples, are popularly attributed to 
the Fandavas. who are said to have 
lived at Katas during a portion of their 
seven years' wanderings. At Amb. 
S.W., is a temple in the Kashmiri 
style. The village of Oioa Saidan 
Shah (good R.H.) is noted for roses 
and atur {perfume). 

>iaiMiana.--A place 14 m. W. of 
Choa Saidan Shah, in a remarkable 
dip in the outer Salt Range. Nearby 


.'RA— JALAtrua 

are extensive remains of a temple, a 
fort, and a large village. The temple 
is in the Kashmiri style, but faces W. 
instead of E-, as temples of that style 
usually do. Of the fort two bastioni 
of large well-cut sandstone blocks still 
remain. Nandana is mentioned as 
the objective of one of Mahmud of 
Ghazni's expeditions in 1014. Early 
in the 13th century it was held by 
Kamruddin Karmani. who was dis¬ 
possessed by a general of Jalaluddin 
Sultan of Khwarism. The latter was 
defeated on the Indus in 1221 by 
Chingiz Khan, one of whose officers 
—Turti. the Mongol—took Nandana 
and put iu inhabitants to the sword. 

It appears in the list of places con¬ 
quered by Altaroish. who entrusted 
it to one of his nobles. 

Jalalpur.—An ancient stte on the 
N. bank of the Jhelum river, possibly 
the site of the ancient Bucephala. 
built by Alexander the Great in 
memoD of his famous charger, which 
was killed in the battle with Forus at 
the crossing of the Jhelum; Sir Aurel 
Stein has accepted the identification. 
Jalalpur is now the seat of one of the 
leading Muslim "Firs" of the Funjab. 
and is annually visited by a large 
number of disciples at the time of the 
Urs (anniversary of the death of the 
founder). 

Makit.—A fort and temple on a 
precipitous spur protecting from tlve 
Southern edge of the Salt Range, 
about 9 m. from Katas. The fort is 
said to have been built five or six 
centuries ago by Raja Mai. a Janjua 
Chief, whose descendants still hold 
the village. The temple, with its 
gateway, stands on the extreme end 
of the cliff. They are in the earlier 
Kashmiri style, built of coarse red 
stone, much injured by the action 
of the weather. The temple it 18 ft. 
square inside, with remarkable fluted 
pilasters and capitals, on each of 
which is a kneeling figure. 

Siv Caaga. 3 m. N.E. of Malol. In 
it stands a small temple in the later 
Kashmiri style, and near Warala. a 
hamlet on the adjacent spur, a broken 
Buddhist sculpture was found some 
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yon ago and ie« up by Hindus in a 
small temple at Siv Ganga, but having 
been rendered useless for purpose of 
worship, the Hindus allowed its 
fragments to be sent to the Lahore 
Museum, where it was restored. The 
relief originally contained eighteen 
or nineteen figures, the central one, 
a Bodhisattwa. carved in a somewhat 
late stage of Gandhara art. 

IDS m. Khinhab Junction, on the 
right bank of the Jhelum river, a 
place of great antiquity. Branch 
crossing the river by the Mont¬ 
morency bridge to Shahpur Chy and 
Sargodha Junction (29 m.; alu 614 n.) 

120 m. Mitha Ttwana, recruiting 
area for the 19th K.G.O. Lancers, 
whose Hon. Colonel was the late 
well-known Major-General Sir Umar 
ilayat Khan. A.O.C. to the King. 

158 m. Kundian, junction for the 
line running N. to Campbellpur 
(p. 504). The Sind Sagar railway now 
turns S. through a desolate and salty 
tract on the E. bonk of the Indus. 

209 m. Darya Khan for Dera 
Ismail Khan (D.B.K.). formerly 
Akalgarh. 12 m. distant. W. of the 
Indus, in the N.W.F. Province. There 
IS a bridge of boats in the low-water 
season and a steamer ferry at tiroes, 
otherwise special arrangements for 
crossing the river must be nude. 
On Ist January 1871 Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who fixed the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan, 
and had become Lieut.-Govemor 
of the Punjab in 1870. lost his 
life at Tank by an accident and 
is buried in the churchyard here. 
Roads run to Bannu, Tank (42 m.), 
and to Fort Sandeman in the valley 
of the Zhob, via Chaudhwan. Near 
Peru on the Bannu road is Sheikh 
Budin (now vacated) on a hill 
(4516 n.) which is devoid of water, 
but a few officials used to spend the 
summer here. 

N. of Dera Isnuiil Khan are two 
forts of Kafir Kot, dose to Bilot, 
situated on small hilh attached to 
the lower spurs of the Khosor range, 
and overlooking the Indus (no 
°> cta i led road). The main features of 


these forts are an outer defensive 
walL consisting of rough blocks of 
stone, some of great sue. and various 
groups of buildings, inside resembling 
small Hindu temples, and more or 
jess carved. The area of these forts 
is considerable, and they could have 
held a good-sized garrison. Traces 
are still to be seen of their arrange¬ 
ments for raising water from tbe 
Kachi below. Legends suppose tltem 
to have been occupied by tbe last 
of the Hindu Rajas. Tel and Bil. and 
|hcy certainly point to the exbteoce, 
in times before the Muslim invasion, 
of a Hindu Raj possessed of con¬ 
siderable resources and architectural 
skill. 

221 m. Bhakkar (D.B.). The Ubic 
rock of theTakht-i-Suleman (’Throne 
of Solomon,** 11 ,672 ft.) can be seen 
to tbe west on clear days. 

320 m. Mahmud Kot, junction for 
Gbazi Ghat, wlicre there b a bridge 
of boats in winter and in summer a 
ferry steamer for Dera Ghazi Khan 
(alt. 398 ft.), a district of the Punjab. 
Fort Munro (alt 6307 ft.) b 51 m. W. 
A good motor road leads through 
it to Loraitu and (Quetta, whence it 
IS possible to motor to Afghanbtan, 
Persia and Europe. 

336 m. .Mu/atfargarli, where the 
novelist Flora Annie Steel was at 
one lime Inspectress of Schoob. 

346 m. after crossing the Chenab 
riwr (p. 495) .Sher .Shah, junction with 
the Karachi-Labore line (Route 2). 


Stain Lint 

Beyond Kharian (92 m. from Uhore 
on the main line to Peshawar) the 
ry. traverses a broken tract known 
M the Pabbi. crosses the Up)Jer 
Jticlum Canal, and then the Jhelum 
nver by a bridge, affording a view 
or the snows of the Pir Panjal and 
of the town on the N. bank. The 
hndge, 4892 ft. long. carries the 
Grand Trunk Road, on tbe same 
pien, down-stream. The canal runs 
l^he Khanki Barrage on the Chenab 
nver feeding the Lower Chenab 
Canal. 

103 m. Jhelum sution (R., D.B.K.). 
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on tbe right bank of the JlMslum river, 
it beadquarten of a duuict. Tbe 
Civil Lines and Cantonment lie 1 m. 
E. and W. of the town rcspcclivciy. 
Many ancient pillars have been dug 
up near the railway station, and 
amongst them one with a human face 
in tbe Greek style, which is now in 
Lahore Museum. Another is to be 
seen in the railway engineerT com¬ 
pound. 

Tilt the political changes of 1947 
Jbelum was an important timber- 
depot. The timber cut in the Kashmir 
forests was floated down the river 
and collected. The American Presby¬ 
terian Mission maintains a hospital 
for women, while R.C. nuns fVom 
England and Ireland have, since 
Partition, been given facilities for 
starting a school which it already 
very popular amount better-class 
Pakistanis. The Regimental Centre 
of the Ist Punjab Regiment has 
also been built here since Partition, 
the main feature being an impressive 
mosque which was formally brought 
into use in I9SI. 

Tangrot, some 28 m. from Jhelum, 
in the Jammu Province of Kashmir 
Slate, it a well-known place for 
mahsetr fishing. 

Rohtas is 12 m. N.W. of Jhelum. 
Carriage-road to the Kahan river 
8 m., and after that a cart-track along 
the river, and then a bridle-path 
below barren hills 200 ft. high. This 
famous fort, which is partly visible 
from the railway, stands on a hill 
overlooking the gorge of tbe Kahan 
river. Its wall esieods for 3 m. in 
places from 30 ft. to 40 ft. thick, and 
enclose about 260 acres. It was built 
by Shcr Shah in 1542 at a check on 
the Ghakkar tribes. There ore 68 
towers and 12 gateways. Tbe entrance, 
up a sleep path, it by the Khawos 
Khan Gate, on the N.E. of the hill. 
The Sohal Gale (where it the R.H.) 
it on the S.W. It is a fine specimen 
of the Palhan style, over 70 ft. in 
height, with balconies on the outer 
walls, and is reached through the 
town, with a deep fissure on the left, 
and on the right an inner wall with a 


lofty gateway, called after Shah 
CTiand Wali. Within this, in ruins, is 
tbe palace of Mon Singh of Jodhpur, 
built after he occupied Kabul (IS8S). 
The S.W. comer is a lofty barahdari. 
with a stone finely carved with figures 
of birds, etc. In the S.E. comer it a 
smaller barahdari, about 25 ft. high. 
The wall between the two is gone. 
There were twelve gates to the fon. 
but they are now nearly all in ruins. 
The Shisha Gale (an inner gate) was 
to called from the Honm't Hall of 
Mirrors, which adjoined it. 

The gradient between Jhelum and 
(135 m.) Sohawa is still steep, although 
reduced from I in 50 to I in 100 by a 
winding realignment. The scenery of 
the East extremity of the Salt Range, 
through which the line passes, it very 
wild in parts. 

TDls, an Eastward continuation of 
the Soil Range. 3242 ft. above the 
tea. The hill is sometimes used as a 
summer resort by oificert of Jhelum 
District. A famous monastery of 
Jogi fakirs, one of the oldest rchgiout 
inttitulions in N. India, it situated 
here. 

155 m. on tbe main line from 
Lahore to Peshawor Mandra Jonc- 
tioa, branch line to Bhaun. 47 m. 

IM m. Manklala station is the 
nearest point to Manikyala Tope, 
which is 1 m. distant 

Manikyala was first noticed by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1809, on 
a misskm to Shah Shuja of Kabul, and 
thoroughly explored by General 
Ventura in 1830. In 1834 the stupa 
was explored by General Court.' and 
thirty years after by General Cun¬ 
ningham. There are coins taken from 
it, at diflerent levels, of Kanishka and 
Huvishka which dale from the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, but with 
them was found a gold coin of Yaso 
Varma of Kanauj, who reigned not 
earlier than 720, and many silver 
Sossano-Arabian coins of the same 
period. General Cunningham ihoui^t 
that the stupa might have been origin¬ 
ally built by Huvishka, who deposited 

• Ventura astd Couii were Kuropcan 
officers III the service of tUniii Sinah. 
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coins of his own reifn and of his 
predecessor Kanishka, and that the 
tiupa. having become ruinous, was 
rebuilt in its present massive form by 
Yaso Varma of Kanauj (after 720), 
who re^eposited the relic-caskcts 
with the addition of a gold com of 
himself and several coniempomry 
coins of Arab govemon. 

The dome of the stupa, which was 
probably about 100 ft. high, is an 
exact hemisphere, 127 ft. in diameter. 
The outer circle measures 500 A. in 
circumference, and b ascended by 
four flights of steps, one in each face, 
leading to a procession path 16 A. 
in width, ornamented both above 
and below by a range of dwarf 
pilasters. The tec has gone. 

At 2 m. to the N. of Ventura's 
Tope is Court's Tope. Here the earth 
b of a bright red colour, and General 
Cunningham identified this stupa 
with that mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
as “the stupa of tlie body-ofTcring" 
while at lOOO A. to the S. of it b 
Hiuen Tsang’s “stupa of the blood- 
oflenng.'' attiibuied to its being 
stained with the blood of Buddha, 
who, according to a curious legend, 
is said fin a previous existence) to 
have ofTcred his body to appease the 
hunger of seven tiger cubs. The stupa 
of the body-offering was opened by 
General Court, who found in a stone 
niche, covered by a large inscribed 
slab, three cylindrical caskets of 
copper, silver and gold, each con¬ 
taining coins of the same metal: four 
gold coins of Kanishka were found 
in the gold box; in the silver box were 
seven silver Roman denarii of the 
lost years of the Republic, the latest 
being M. Antonius Triumvir, and 
therefore not earlier ihan 4J B.r. fhe 
eight copper coins in the box belonged 
to Kanbhka and his predecessors. 
The inscription has been studKd by 
M. Senart and Professor LOders. 

General Cunningham ran trenches 
across another mound, and brought 
to light the outer wall and cells of 
the monks, forming a square of 
160 ft. 

176 m. Sohan nver. 


ISO m. Rawalpindi Cantonment 
Junction.* alt. 1M7 A., for Basal 
(56 m.. p. 504), (D.B.. Hotels. R.). 
Thb is at present the headquarters 
of the Pakbtan Army, as well as of 
the civil division and district of 
Rawalpindi. The city and Canton¬ 
ment have a population (1951) of 
243.000. It received iu name from 
Jhanda Khan. Ghakkar Chief, who 
restored the town of Fatebpur Baori, 
destroyed by an invasion of the 
Moghuls in the i4th century. 

The Mall runs for 4 m. through the 
station, forming part of the Grand 
Trunk Road. On it b situated Flash- 
man’s Hotel. Near the Club is a 
memorial statue of Queen Victoria. 
The Anglican Church b about I m. 
from the railway sution, and nearby 
are the Seoillsh and R.C. Churches. 
The Fort b about J m. S. of that 
again. The Public Garden by thb b a 
park of 40 acres, with a low forest 
well preserved, and close by b the 
Golf-Course (18 boles). Opposite b 
the great Ordnance Depot. The 
American Missionary hospital, built 
since Partition, it one of the best 
hospitals in Pakistan and visitors are 
cordially welcomed. 

Rawalpindi b tbe starting-place of 
the motor-road to Murree, 37 m.; 
alt. 7527 A. (Brightlands. Cecil and 
other hoteb). There are two D.Bs. 
on the road—one at Barakao, 13 m., 
and tbe other at Tret, 26 m. from 
Rawalpindi. Barracks were erected 
in 1853. The houses in Murree are 
built on the summit and sides of an 
irregular ridge, and enjoy magnificent 
views over forest-clad hlUs into deep 
vall^s, studded with villages and 
cultivated flelds. with the snow- 
covered peaks of Kashmir in the 
background. On the S.E. b the 
former Lawrence School for the 
children of British soldiers, which 
still carries on as a Khool. but with 
many different types of boys, in¬ 
cluding the families of British soldiers 
still serving in the Pakisun Army or 
working in business Arms. The loftiest 
peaks behind the sanatorium attain 
a height of over 9000 A. The climate b 
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lemperate, the loMYtt recorded icm- 
penlure being 21 the highest 96 . 
Visitors should consult the Municipal 
Office for information. 

The small stations in the hills N.W. 
of Murtee. knowo as the Galis 
(Barian, Chora Dacca. Khanspur, 
Doonga, Chonglagali, Khoiragoli and 
Nsthiagali), are most conveniently 
reached from Murtee. The most 
Northerly of them. NatUagall, is the 
summer residence of the Governor of 
the N.W. Frontier Province. The 
walks through the Galis arc lovely 
in spring—nothing in the whole 
Himalayas is more beautiful. A 
regular bus service connects Abbotta- 
bad with Murree and the Galis. but 
it is liable to interruption from snow 
in the cold weather. 

Rawalpindi is also the starting- 
point of the best route into Kashmir 
by Murree and the ihelum Valley, 
which, however, is unavailable at 
present, owing to the unsettled 
political aflilialions of Kashmir. 

14 m. N. of Rawalpindi is the new 
town of Wah, being built to house the 
workers of the great Ordnance 
Factory now under construction. 

16 m. beyond Rawalpindi, on an 
eminence above the Margala Pass, a 
cutting made in Akbar's time, is the 
monument of General John Nichol¬ 
son. with the following inscription:— 

"Emnnl by (rttnda. Unuth and Nuin, 
to the manory of Bna»dier-C;«nersl Joim 
NKhotimn, C.B.. who. sfler tskini s h«o • 
part In loot artai wars, fell mortally 
wounded, in leadimt lo victory the main 
Column of amult at the UTat aiegt of 
Delhi, sod died 22nd Septembrr 164 1 . 
aitc .Tt." 

189 m. Golra Junction for the line 
lo Basal Junction, where it meets the 
line from Campbcllpur Ip. 504). 

200 m. TaxiU (Saralkah) Junction 
(D.B.) for the line (35 m.) to Havelian 
(9J m. from Abbottabad. tee p. 504), 
and station for the ruins of Taxila 
(ancient Takshasita). Refreshment and 
waiting-rooms at station. It is most 
conveniently visited by car from 
Rawalpindi (21 m.) along the Grand 
Trunk Road, olT which motor roads 


run dose to the principal objects of 
interest. To visit all the remains, two 
days are required. Trains allow only 
a few hours. For a prolonged visit 
there is a small P.W.D. Bungalow 
about I m. away, permission to 
occupy which may ^ obtained from 
the Executive Engineer, P.W.D.. 
Rawalpindi District. Near the station 
is the Archaeological Museum, where 
permits can be had to view the ex¬ 
cavations. (See GaUe to Taxila, by 
Sir John Marshall, obtainable at the 
Office.) 

The remains (discovered 1852). E. 
and N.E., are spread over an area 
of some 25 sq. m. They comprise 
three distinct cities. The earliest of 
these is situated on the Bhir mound 
(at the N. end of which stand the 
Archaeological Museum and bunga¬ 
low), and was in occupation for some 
centuries before about 180 a.c. The 
second dty. known os Sirkap, N.E. 
of the mound on the farther side of 
the Tamra Nala (TUtero-nalo or 
Tibrro-polamos of the Greek his¬ 
torians). a tributary of the Haro 
river, appears to have been built by 
tbe ^ctrian Creeks and to have been 
occupied successively by the Scy¬ 
thians, the Parthians and the early 
Kushans. The third city, now called 
Sirsukh. about 1 m. N.E. of Sirkap, 
was probably founded, as shown by 
the "diaper" masonry, by the Great 
Kushan Emperor Kanishka (dates 
uncertain) and nourished for some 
live or six centuries. In this city the 
Chinese pilgrim. Hiuen Tsang. so¬ 
journed and from it the distances and 
directions to the various monuments 
described by him are calculated. 
Little of this city is visible. Besides 
these three cities, to each of which 
the name of Taxila (Takshastla) was 
transferred in succession, other out¬ 
lying monuments have been excav¬ 
ated, the most important among them 
being the Dhormarajika Stupa nar 
the village of Shahpur, on the S. side 
of the Hathial spur, a massive temple 
with Ionic pillars at JandiaL N. of 
Sirkap, and two groups of Buddhist 
buildings, one in a deble in the bills 
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near the vtIUge of Mohra Morada, 
•bout I m. S.E. of Sirsukh, and the 
other on ■ hill near the village of 
Jaulian. There ti a less accessible 
fortress of Giri, dating from a.d. 400, 
possibly a refuge from the White 
Huns, who destroyed Sirsukh c. 
A.D. 500. 

A good plan is to drive to the 
Oharmarajika Stupa, walk (about 
li m. N.W.) through a defile in the 
hills to the stupa of Kunala, and 
descend into the city of Sirkap. The 
conveyance can go round to the N. 
side of Sirkap. and the visitor can 
drive to the Temple of Jandial, aitd 
thence E. to Mohra Moradu and 
Jaulian. The Mosnim (opened in 
April I92S) contains ten thousand 
coins collected since 1913. 

The remains at the (Tdr Tope 
(ancicDt name DharmaraJIkasitipa), 
and so called because it has been 
“split" by earlier excavators, com¬ 
prise a targe number of Buddhist 
stups.s, chapels and monastic dwell¬ 
ings near Shahpur and the Hathial 
spur. In the centre is the Main Stupa, 
erected possibly in the time of Asoka, 
but subsequently enlarged. The decor¬ 
ative stone facing on the E. side dales 
from about the 4th century. Around 
the main edifice there originally stood 
a circle of small stupas, but a aeries 
of chapels was constructed on their 
ruins, and numerous other stupas 
and chapels were erected round 
about, with a monastery to the N. 
The buildings on this site are con¬ 
structed in various styles of masonry, 
and as their relative ages have been 
ascertained they offer reliable dau 
for fixing the age of other monumenu 
in this part of India. Among them the 
visitor should notice in particular the 
chapd in the N.E. comer with the 
feet of a colossal figure of the Buddha, 
once about 35 R. in height, a small 
apsidal Chaitya on the W. side of the 
Main Stupa, and a chapel not far 
from it. where relics of the Buddha, 
accompanied by a Kharosthi inscrip¬ 
tion on a silver kioII (of the year 
136 of Ares A.D. 71) were dis¬ 
covered. 


The .Stupa of Eunala, at the S. end 
of Sirkap, it said to commemorate 
the spot where Kunala. the son of 
the Emperor Atoka and Viceroy of 
Taxilo. had hit eyes put out through 
the guile of his stepmother Tish- 
yarakshha. The story, which re¬ 
sembles that of Phaedra and Hippo- 
lytus. is told by Hiuen Tsang. 

The original stupa, only about 10 ft. 
in height, can be seen emerging from 
the core of the larger structure on its 
W. tide. It was erected probably by 
Scytho-Panhians; the larger struc¬ 
ture was built around it about a.o. 300 
and extended over the ruins of on 
ancient city wall. An exceptional 
feature of this later stupa is the con¬ 
cave curvature of the plinth—an idea 
which was perhaps Arrowed from 
the Greeks. Immediately to the W. of 
the stupo it a spacious monastery. 

From the Kunala Stupa a view can 
be obtained of the city of Sirkap 
below and the broad Haro Valley 
beyond. The monument about 5 m. 
distant on the last spur of the hills 
bounding the valley on the N., it the 
Smpa of the Head-gift, now known 
as the Bhalltr Stupa, in the moiustery 
belonging to whi^ Kumaralabda 
composed his Buddhist treatise. 

T^ remains excavated in Sirkap 
comprise the main street running N. 
and S., with the fortifications at iu 
N. end and a variety of buildinp 
separated by lanes laid out with 
considerable regularity. The buildinp 
visible on the surface belong mainly 
to the Parthian and early Kushan 
period. Beneath arc two layers of 
buildings of the Scythian period and 
below these two more layers of the 
Greek period (190-85 a.c.). In the 
upper layers are a number of houses, 
several small shrines, believed to be 
Jaina. a large Buddhist apsidal 
temple, and a palace closely resem¬ 
bling in plan the palaces of Assyria. 

The houses were two- or three- 
storeyed with chambers around open 
courts. They were occupied either by 
several families or by professors with 
their numerous pupils, for TaxiU was 
the most famous teat of learning in 
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ancient India and atiracled tiudents 
from far and near. A feature of the 
houses, which is noticed also by 
Philostratus in his Ltfe of Apollonlia, 
is that there are underground rooms 
Ualkhamu), access to which was pro- 
sided by trap-doors from the chambers 
above. Large numbers of antiquities, 
including domestic utensils, have been 
found. Noteworthy among them are 
an Aramaic inKtiption of about 
400 B.c.. a head in silver repoussd of 
the Greek god Dionysus, a bronxe 
statuette of Harpocrales, the Egyptian 
child-god of silence, and gold jewellery 
of Greek workmanship. 

The Temple at Jandial, N. of Sirkap, 
dales from about the Christian era, 
and is planned like a Greek temple, 
with the addition of a solid tower or 
zlgguroi between the noor (sanctuary) 
and opiukodomoi (black porch), from 
which the rising and setting sun could 
be observed. This and other con¬ 
siderations (rtoubly the absence of 
iiiugesl suggest that it was a temple 
of Zoroaslrian lire-worshippers dur¬ 
ing the Scytho-Parthian period. It is 
possible that this is the temple de¬ 
scribed by Philostratus where Apol¬ 
lonius wailed before entering the cily 
of Taxila. 

The Buddhist stupas and monas¬ 
teries at Mohra .Mocado, Kalawao 
S.E. of Sirsukh. and Jauliaa are well 
presersed. Those at Mohra Moradu 
were flrst erected about a.d. 200; two 
or three centuries later images and 
reliefs, which adorn the walls, were 
added. The monastery was two- 
storeyed and consisted of a court sur¬ 
rounded by 27 cells, with several 
additional chambers, on its E. side, 
one probably a bathroom and an¬ 
other a refectory. In one cell of the 
larger court was a perfect stupa, with 
all its umbrellas complete (in the 
Museum), and in the same court ate 
several interesting groups of stucco 
figures. The main stupa. W. of the 
monastery, b chiefly remarkable for 
the masterly stucco reliefs of the 
Buddha and his atteiulants which arc 
now in the Museum. From it a 
charming view is obtained of the 
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Mohra Moradu gorge and valley 
of the Haro below. 

The reiruins at Jaulian (E. of 
Mohra Moradu and on a hill) arc of 
the same character, probably slightly 
earlier. The stupa is enclosed by courts 
surrounded by a scries of chapels, and 
there arc numerous smaller stupas 
adorned with unique stucco and ^y 
reliefs. In one of the smaller stupas 
(to the S. of the main edifice) a re¬ 
markable relic-casket of lime plaster 
was discovered, painted aitd studded 
with gems. In the burnt monastery 
a half-charred manuscript of birch 
bark in Brahmi of the Gupta period 
was also found. 

209 m. by rail from Lahore is 
Hasaan .\bdal station (D.B.), famous 
for the so-called Lalla Rookh's ' 
tomb, which is close by; also on 
account of the spring of Baba tt’ali, 
or. as the Sikhs call it, Ponja Sahib. 
Baba Wali was a Musalman saint, 
and one version of the local legend 
is that Baba Nanak, the founder artd 
Guru of the Sikhs, caught a rock 
thrown at him by Baba Wali, who 
had refused him water, and com¬ 
manded water to flow from it. (The 
impression of Guru Nanak's hand is 
said to have remained ever since, 
and at one end of the tank there 
is a rude representation of a hand 
in relief on a rock, from underneath 
which the water flows into the lank.) 
This place has been appropriated in 
turn by Buddhist. Brahman. Muslim 
and Sikh. The shrine of the saint Pir 
Wali Kandahari is on the peak of a 
lofty and precipitous hill best climbed 
from the S. 

The Panja Sahib Sikh Gurdwara 
a at the E. entrance to the town, on 
the right. The road to it through (he 
(own leads down to a brook, crossed 
by stepping-stones. A Sikh temple 
has bMn constructed at the tank, 
which is a beautiful pool of water 
canopied with mulbeny and pipal- 
(lees, and full of mahscer, some of 
them os big as a 15-lb salmon. The 

' Tbs hwt poem in LtUa fUM, that 
cf the “Fair NunneKsI,** ww% recited bv 
the di^uhed Prince el Heeeeo AbdoL 
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wralk leads some 250 yd. along ihe 
stream, past some historic archi¬ 
tectural remains of Jahangir, and 
past another pool, to Lalla Rookh's 
tomb, which is very plain, and 
stands in a garden surrounded by 
a wall, with four slim towers, one 
at each comer; the enclosure is well 
filled with trees, amongst which is a 
cypress more than 50 ft. high. 

At Wah. a mile from Hassan 
Abdal. is a large cement factory; 
and also a Moghul garden, said to 
have been built by Akbar. who ex¬ 
claimed. ‘'Wahl Wahl” at the view. 
It is a protected monument, in the 
charge of the family of Sardar 
.Muhammad Hayat. to whom it was 
given after the Mutiny. 

At Haripur. 20 ro. from Hassan 
Abdal. is a memorial to “Colonel 
Conora.** who was killed defending 
his guns against the Sikh insurgents 
in IK48. "Canora” is a corruption of 
Kennedy, an American deserter from 
the Navy who became a colonel tn 
the Sikh service, and with Holmes (at 
Bannu). Foulkes and other European 
officers lost his life by refusing to 
take part in the Sikh War of 1848 
against the British. 

From Hassan Abdal to Alibottabad 
(D.B. and hotel), 44 m. by metalled 
road, ria Havciian. A branch line of 
the N.W.R. runs from Taxila Junc¬ 
tion on the main hne to Havciian. 
9i m. from Abbottabad, but it is 
quicker to go by taxi from the junc¬ 
tion. Abbottabad is a pretty hill 
station (alt. 4010 (1.). The name it 
derived from Major Abbott (1849. 
1853). wlio demarcated the station 
and pacified the district after the 
British annexation. 

Nearby at Kakul is the Pakistan 
Military Academy, the Sandhurst of 
Pakistan, while in Abbottabad various 
regimental centres and other military 
institutions may be seen, including 
the Piffer Mess still maintained as 
well as ever it was before Partition. 

There are several vollcya near 
Abbottabad called “Galis," which 
make excellent summer resorts, c.g. 
lhandiani, 10 m.; Nalhiagali, 21 m.; 


Dungagali. 23 m.; and Changlagoli, 
30 m. Of these the favourite is 
Nathiagali, where there arc two 
hotels. There are hotels also at 
Changlagali and Dungagali Nathia¬ 
gali is the summer capital of the 
N.W.F.P. Government. The Gover¬ 
nor's House it situated in a beautiful 
garden. 

There is a meullcd motor road 
from the Grand Trunk Rood through 
Hassan Abdal and Abbottabad to 
Kashmir, via Manschra (16 m.) and 
Domel. at present unavailable. 

From Abbottabad alto a good road 
(taxis and buses available) leads to 
tile picturesque Kaghan valley, a trip 
to which it increasingly popular with 
the foreign population of Karachi in 
the hot weather. Trout fishing ts 
excellent, but arrangements for camp¬ 
ing still require considerable planning. 
A jeep service runs in summer to the 
head of the valley, which rises to far 
above Ihe winter snow line, and it is 
now possible to reach Chitral and 
Gilgii by this route. Full information 
regarding this area may be obtained 
from the N.W, Railway Offices lo 
Karachi and Lahore. 

231 m. from Lahore, on the main 
line lo Peshawar, is Campbrilpur, 
headquarters of the Attock District. 
This is the junction for on important 
strategic railway which ruru via 
Mianwali to Kundian Junction, with 
branch lines across the Indus into 
the N.W.F.P. 

Bronth Lines lo Kohai, Bannu ami 
Tank 

20 m. from Campbcllpur. Basal 
JuiKiion connects with a direct iiiK 
(1881) from Goira Junction near 
Rawalpindi. 

36 m. Jand Junction for a branch 
lo Kohal Cantonment (37 m.). cross¬ 
ing the Indus at Khuvhalgarh by a 
cantilever bridge, with a roadway. 
N. of the road are the hills of the 
Jowaki Afridis, against whom on 
expedition was sent in 1875-76. From 
Kohat (all. 1710 ft) a N.G. Une con¬ 
tinues to Thai, running under the 
Samaria range of the Orokzai. On this 
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range is Fort Saragarhi (p. 268). By 
the Chagni Koul near Hangu two 
divisions crossed in 1897 to occupy 
Maidan in Tirah, the heart of Afridi 
territory, and the action of Oargai 
was fought close to the Kolal. Thai 
(62 m.) is at the mouth of the Kurraro 
Valley, detached from Afghanistan in 
1879. The tribesmen are Shias. A road 
leads to Parachinar and to the Peiwar 
Kotal, crossed by Lord Roberts in 
the Second Afghan War in 1879. 
The Safed Kob range, with a high 
peak, Sika Ram. runs along the N. 
side of the valley. In 1919 the Afghans 
invades! and marched down the 
valley to Thai, where they were met 
and defeated by Brigadier-General 
Dyer, who acted with great resolution. 

Between Thai and Bannu is the 
Ahmadxai salient of tribal lerniory, 
with Kafir Kol (alt. 4000 A.) in the 
Juni Char range. 

From Kohat a road runs to 
Peshawar (40 ro.) through territory 
of the Adam Khcl Afridis, with a 
rifle fasnory not far from the road. 

92 m. from Campbdlpur, at 
Daud Khel Junction there are two 
cement fashories. A branch crosses 
the Indus at Mari-Indus below the 
gorges by a bridge 3057 A. long to 
Kalabagh, and a narrow-gauge rail¬ 
way runs to Laki Marwat Junction 
(52 m.). Here a branch runs to Bannu, 
at the mouth of the Tochi Valley, 
which leads to Datta Khel *la .Miran- 
shah (2982 A.). A circular road takes 
off leading to the Cantonment of 
Ra/mak ‘ (7000 A.) in the Mahsud 
country, with a branch road to Wana, 
in the Woziri country, N. of the 
Cumal river. The N.G. railwmy con¬ 
tinues to Peru (26 m.) and Tank 
(46 m.) and meets the circular road 
near Manrai (68 m. from Laki Mar- 
wal). Murtaza, near Tank, is on the 
Gumal river, by whicb route the 
Powindahs come down from Afghan- 
isun with their flocks and herds, to 
return in the spring occupying at 
mttch as six miles of the road at a 
lime. 

122 m. from Campbellpur Junction 
> Absndontd. however, in IMs. 
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Kundian, junction with the Sind 
Sagar railway (p. 498). 

Afoin fine 

241 m. by rail from Lahore is 
Altoci Bridge station (D.B.), I m. 
below the town and fort. The railway 
crosses the Indus by a Ari^re (1885). 
which was difficull to construct, 
owing to the rapidity of the current. 
It is on steel trestles encased in piers, 
has two spans of 308 A. and three of 
257 A., and is lOO A. high above low 
water. The rails are on the top of the 
girders, and there b a road below, 
closed from sunset to dawn, whicb 
is opened by request to persons who 
have obtained police permits from 
Rawalpindi. Each end b protected 
by a fortified gate. The nver has been 
known to rise 90 A. in flood near the 
fort, where the channel becomes very 
narrow. An endeavour to tunnel 
under the bed failed. 

The Fort, situated on a command¬ 
ing haght, overhanging the E. bank 
of the Indus, and a little S. of the 
confluence with the Kabul rhtr on 
the W. bank, b very estensive. and 
has a most imposing appearance. It 
was built by the Emperor Akbar in 
1586, who abo established the ferry 
which it commaneb. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh occupied the place in 1813, and 
it remained to the hands of the Sikhs 
till the British conquest of 1849. 

The views extend N. and W. as far 
as the distant peaks of the Safed Koh. 

To the N. of the fort b an old sarai, 
now in ruins, divided from the fatgher 
hill on which the fort stands by a 
ravine. S. of the fort is another ravine, 
which separates it from the village 
of Mullahi Tola, the ferrymen's 
quarter. 

The hilts that line the river have 
old round towers and ruined forts, 
and the Attock Fort resembles an 
ancient baronial castle. Close to the 
bndge is a R.H. on a hill overlooking 
the junction of the Indus and Kabul 
rivers. 

Outside the fort, to the W., b the 
tomb of a Diwan of the saint Abdul 
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Kadir Gilani. It uand» in a unall 
enclosure on the edge of a cliff. 

Local arrangetneats can sometimes 
be made for a trip by boat down the 
Indus to Khuahalgarh, or to Kala- 
bagh and Mari, which will afford 


of the same name in Peshawar 
District, on the S. of the Kabul river. 
The Cantonment is on both banks. 
About 2 m. distant on the Grand 
Trunk Rond is a ruined fort built 
by the Sikhs. 



Part of the 

N.W. FRONTIER PROV. 


picturcs<)uc views of the deep, dark 
gorges of the Indus. 

N.W. FroMiee Province 

244 m. Mulrabad sution (R.), fine 
retrospect of the bridge and Attock 
Fort. 

261 m. Nowsbera Junction fD.B.), 
is the headquarters of a subdivision 


Branch Lint 

From Nowthera a branch crosses 
the Kabul river and runs past the 
Cantonment of Risalpur and (15 m.) 
Mardan to Dargai (41 m.), at the 
foot of the Malakand Pass, which was 
the scene of severe fighting In the 
Chitral campaign of 1895 and in 
the subsequent rising of the Swat 
tribes (1897). 
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The Bcnloo Tunnel (2 m. long) 
utilises water from the Swat river for 
irrigation and a hydro-electric grid. 

10 m. beyond the Malakand crest, 
on the farther bank of the Swat river, 
is the Fort of Chakdarra. desperately 
defended in 1897. Beyond this there 
is a good motor road to Saidu Sharif, 
capital of the Swat Stale, where there 
is a comfortable hotel, with excellent 
nshing and duck shooting nearby, 
and magnificent mountain scenery. 

The country is full of Buddhist 
remains and soilptures. Many are in 
the museum at P^awar. 

Mardan was the headquarters of 
Queen Victoria's Own Corps of 
Gnidfs (1846). In the officers' mess 
there were some remarkable Graeco- 
Buddhist sculptures, partly found in 
the digging of the Swat Canal. The 
little Guides' Cemetery nearby is 
still beautifully maintained. The 
largest sugar mill in Asia is now 
located there. 

7 m. N.E. of Mardan is the famous 
rock of Shahbazgarhi, 24 ft. by 10 ft., 
situated about 80 ft. up a slope, with 
one of the great Asoka inscription 
As at Maniehra (p. 504), the script 
b Kharoshthi. a form of Aramaic 
character, introduced from Persia 
about SOO B.C. 

At 24 m. from Nowshera, at 
Takht-i-Bahai, an isolated hill rising 
650 ft., are remains of a Buddhist 
monastery or convent, and another 
at Shahr-i-Bahlol at iu foot. Buddhbt 
carvings, images and sculptures from 
both sites are in the Peshawar 
Museum. 

Main Um 

274 m. Pabbl sution. 23 m. from 
here b Cherat (D.B.), a hill Canton¬ 
ment and sanatorium for Peshawar, 
4500 ft. above sea-level, where the 
badges of units of the British and 
Indbn may be seen cut into the rock 
faces. These are well maintained, 
having recently been recoloured. A 
mail and passenger lorry service runs 
between Pabbi and Oierat. There 
b a Government Fruit Farm 4 m. 
from Pabbi towards Peshawar. After 


crossing the Bara river, which drains 
Afridi Tirah, 

285 m. Peshawar City station. 

288 m. Peshawar Canloomenl 
station* (R., D.B., hoteb), pop. over 
150,000; the capital of the N.W. Fron¬ 
tier Province. It b on the left bank of 
the Bara stream. Kabul b 190 m. dis- 
unt from here, a two days* journey by 
car, over a rough road. The N.W. 
Frontier Province was constituted 
by Lord Curzon in 1901, and became 
a Governor's Province 1931. It in¬ 
cludes the Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan Db- 
tricu (uken from the Punjab), and 
the Political Agencies of Dir, Swat, 
and Chitral, Khyber, Kurram. Tochi 
and South Wazirisun. 

Peshawar (Purushapura) was capital 
of the Gandhara Province. E. of the 
city arc the mounds of Shahji-ki- 
dheri, covering ruins of the largest 
Buddhbt stupa in all India (285 ft. 
from tide to tide), in which a relic- 
casket of King Kanishka. containing 
tome of the ashes of Buddha, was dis¬ 
covered in 1909. This casket has been 
sent to Mandalay. The Pathans made 
their appearance about the 8th cen¬ 
tury, and the present tribes settled 
in the 15th century. Sabaktagin, 
Prince of Ghazni, defeated Raja 
Jaipal here in 978, and his more 
famous ton Mahmud conquered thb 
Prince again and hb ton Anandpol in 
1001 and 1008. and Babar pasted 
through it in 1519. The old name was 
changed by the Emperor Akbar, the 
present name meaning "Frontier 
Town," Pesh Awar. Unul Nadir 
Shah of Persu took it in 1739 the 
place was of great importance as 
commanding the route to the Moghul 
Province of Kabul. It was taken by 
the Sikhs in 1833. and occupied by 
General Gilbert on 21st March 1849. 

The City, surrounded by a high 
wall built by General Avitabile. hat 
twenty gates. The houses are built of 
small bricks or mud. held together by 
a wooden framework to protect them 
from earthquakes, and the streets are 
irregubr and tortuous. The Kabul 
Gate leads to the main Kbsa Kahani 
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itrect. The Chor Kkatri, which stands 
high in the N.E. corner of the city, 
was successively a Buddhist monas¬ 
tery and Hindu temple, and it now 
the Tehsil. The C.M.S. Afghan 
Mission (1853) supports a Church 
and a Hospital: also the Edwardes 
College situated a few paces to the N. 
of the Peshawar Cantonment station 
in the Shahi Bagh. 

Outside the city, on the N., is the 
square Bala Hissar Fort, with earthen 
walls 92 ft. high. From it and from 
the Ghor Khatri there is a very good 
view of the Peshawar Valley and 
hills. At the Bajaun Gate is a build¬ 
ing called Shahi Mihman Khana 
(Government Guest House). Muslim 
cemeteries quite surround the city. 

The Zenana Hospital, which is 
maintained by the Municipality, b 
inside the city, quite close to the 
Hashtnagri Gate. 

Peshawar has a great transit trade 
by caravan from Kabul and Bokhara 
and Central Asia. The Bazars are 
svell worth a visit, both for the objects 
on sale—many of them not seen in 
India—and for the fierce-looking and 
picturesquely dressed tribesmen from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. 

Every kind of fruit characteristic 
of temperate climates, peaches, pears, 
apples, apricots, etc., grows in 
the vicinity. 

The special manufacture of Pesh¬ 
awar is bright-coloured scarves, or 
lungis, worn as turbans. Waxed-cloth 
work and omamenul needlework are 
also made here, also knives: a special 
form of wood-carving flourishes. 

The Cantoaments, 2 m. W. of the 
dty. and 3| m. long by U m. broad, 
are situated on higher ground. In 
them are Govemroent House, the 
N.W. Frontier Province Legislative 
Assembly building and the Victoria 
Memorid building, now a .Museum 
with a very fine collection of Graeco- 
Buddhist sculptures and other anti¬ 
quities. Most of these were excavated 
at Shahr-i-Bahlol and Takht-i-Bahai 
(p. 507), by Dr. D. B. Spooner, who 
also arrant them on sdentifle lines 
and published an illustrated Hand¬ 


book to the Seidptnrri In iHe Prthanrir 
Muttum (Bombay, 1910: R.l). 

During the winter it is often very 
cold, and warm clothing is essential. 
In the spring, when the roses and 
fruit-trees are in bloom and the fresh 
winter snows stand up grandly to the 
N. and W., the place is extremely 
beautifuL The Oub, Roman Catholic 
and Angikao Churches lie about 
two-thirds of the way along the Mall, 
which extends from the Saddar road, 
near the railway station, to the Bara 
Gate. On a side road is the grave of a 
naugaza (nine-yard) saint. At a bend 
in the Mall is an obelisk with gardens 
to the memory of Colonel Mackeson, 
C.B., Commissioner of the Peshawar 
Division, who was murdered by an 
Afghan in 1853. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 
May 1857 Brigadier-General Sydney 
Cotton was in command at Peshawar, 
Colonel (afterwards Major-General 
Sir Herbm) Edwardes being Com¬ 
missioner, and John Nicbolson 
Deputy Commiuioner. These de¬ 
cided that the formation of a Movable 
Column was necessary. Sir John 
Lawreitce approved, and the Column 
was at once constituted. Under the 
command of Colonel (afterwards 
Field-Marsfaal Sir) Nevdie Chamber- 
lain, then commanding the Punjab 
Frontier Force, and later, under 
General Nicholaoo. it was responsible 
for rendering harmless or destroying 
most of the dangerous mutinous 
elements still left in the Punjab. 

The Peshawar Vale Hunt affords 
capital sport in the cold weather. 

From Bara (7 m.. D.B.), good 
water is brought to Peshawar in a 
conduit, which has small ventilation 
towers at intervals of j m. 

Roads run from Bara N. to Kacha- 
garhi and S.E. to Maianni on the 
Kohat road, while others run to forts 
and posts commanding the two 
plains. 

Abazai protects the bcadworks of 
the caiul (1875) from the junction of 
the Swat and Kabul rivers at Nisatha. 
15 m. N.E. of Peshawar. The head- 
works can be visited by car. 
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A (ini-cUM motor road ruos 37 m. 
from Peshawar through the Kohat 
Pass to Kohat. The crest of the pass, 
2800 ft. high, is in tribal territory, 
and should be crossed in daylight 
only. A monument to Handyside, a 
famous Commandant of the Frontier 
Constabulary, spans the road. 

Fort Mackeson lies on the leR of 
the road. N. of Aimal Chabutra, 
20 m. from Peshawar. 

Charsadda, 16 m. N.E. of Peshawar, 
has been identified with Pushkalavati 
(Penkeleos), the capital of the region 
at the time of Alexander’s invasion. 


THE KHYBER PASS AND 
RAILWAY 

The Khrher Pass ,—No one should 
leave Peshawar without seeing the 
Pass, if it is open. The trip is best 
done by car. as the train service at 
present runs on Tuesdays only as far 
as Landi Koial. but if the timings fit 
In. it is interesting to do the return 
journey by rail. A car can proceed 
to Landi Khana (3 m. farthn), but 
the train stops 43 minutes at Landi 
Kotal, and there may be time to walk 
a mile to Michni Kandao and back. 
Pisgah peak gives a better view, but 
only privileged visitors arc allowed 
there. 

In any case it must be emphasised 
that an individual permit must be 
obtained on personal application 
from the Provincial Secretariat at 
Peshaw ar. These permits are examined 
at Jamrud[(a Khyber toll of Re. I 
is payable) and regulations must be 
strictly ob^rved. such as the limits 
within which the visitor must keep, 
and the obligation to return before 
sunset. The N.W. Frontier Govern¬ 
ment. however, are keen to encourage 
tourism and impose no restrictions 
other than thoM necessary in the 
interests of visitors* safety. Visitors 
should provide themselves with lun¬ 
cheon baskets, which can be obtained 
at Peshawar Cantonment station or 
at the hotcL 


The railway through the Pass(l920- 
1923) is 26j m. long and cost over 
two millions sterling, having 34 
tunnels aggregating 3 m. in len^, 
with 92 bridges and culverts, besides 
many road diversions and heavy 
work. It has exdted the admiration 
of foreign engineers, and was con¬ 
sidered an impossible undertaking. 

The Khyber Past is not merely a 
valley between hills, but rises to over 
3300 ft. in height and falls steeply 
afterwards. It may not have been the 
route for every invasion of India 
from the North-West, but it full of 
romance. It has been for centuries the 
trade route from Central Asia, fol¬ 
lowed by caravans {ka/Uas) two miles 
long, of heavily loaded Bactrian 
camels with double humps, bollocks 
and asses, with attendant drivers and 
their families. The kafilas do not use 
the motor road, but at one or two 
points the two roads merge, and 
tome confusion may arise. 

The railway leaves Peshawar Can¬ 
tonment station and circles round 
the perimeter on the west. The road 
takes off the Mall and patm through 
the electrified barbed wire of the 
perimeter. On the left is the aero¬ 
drome, which provides easy access to 
Rawalpindi. Lahore and Karachi, on 
the right a broad space with HagtufT 
House and the golf-course. The 
ground is cultivated up to Islamia 
College (3 m.). an institution opened 
in 1913 for the sons of notables in 
the N.W. Frontier Province, now the 
basis of Peshawar University. Farther 
on is a mud fort. Hari Singh Burj, 
where the Sikh "Warden of the 
Marches" was cremated in 1837. 
Then comes a causeway over the 
Narai Khwar, bridged by the railway. 
Kacha Carhi is then reached. A road 
to the left leads to Bara fp. 307). To 
the S. is a fort guarding waterworks, 
from which water gravitates here to 
be pumped to Jamrud. 

The railway and rood run on over 
rising ground, which in spnng u 
carpeted with wild Rowers but in 
summer is arid, crossing the adminis¬ 
trative boundary of tribal territory, 
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marked by piOan. A bridge over ihe 
Jam Nala flowing from the Khyber 
is crossed and both railway and road 
curve to the left, to diverge on either 
side of the caravanserai, where the 
kafilas assemble and shelter for the 
night. 

Jamrud Fort (1500 ft.) from a 
distance resembles a battleship. It was 
built in 1823 by Sirdar Hari Singh 
Nalwa. who was killed in action here 
by troops of the Amir Dost Muham¬ 
mad in January 1837. The walls are 
more than ten feet thick, with 
bastions and double gates, with 
several horaworks. At the Political 
sarai on the left of the road permits 
are examined. The road then divides 
into three, passing villages of the 
Kuki Khei (clan) on the way to an 
opening in the hills defined by a peak 
on each side. This is not the course 
taken by the Khyber stream, which 
emerges 2 m. S. of Jamrud. 

In the First Afghan War the main 
line of attack proceeded by the 
Khyber stream, but a subsidiary 
attack was made in tbe Bagiari basin, 
through which both roads and railway 
approach the Khyber valley. There 
was some stiff fighting, but the 
Afghans were driven out of Ihe Pass 
and a shorter way to Kabul was 
opened. Lieut. Mackeson. afterwards 
Commiuioner of Peshawar, then 
made Ihe first road up to Ali Masjid. 
and down from Landi Kotol. In 
1842. after the disaster at Kabul. 
General Pollock forced the Pass by 
flanking methods, and inflicted a 
decisive defeat on the Afghans at the 
Jagdalak Pau. In 1878 during the 
Second Afghan War, General Sir 
Sam Browne with bis army again 
followed the line of 1839, but effected 
a turning movement by a night 
march through tbe Mullagori country 
to the N. of the Pass, coming out at 
Katakushia, above the Ali Masjid 
gorge, just loo late to intercept tbe 
Afghan cavalry, while the other 
defenders of Ali Masjid fort dis¬ 
persed. 

The Pass was held after 1890 by 
the Khyber Rifles, a militia mainly 


recruited from the Afridis. In 1897 
and again in 1908 they would not 
fight against their relatives, and the 
Pass was occupied by regular troops, 
while expeditions were sent to punish 
the turbulent Zakka Khel in the 
Bazar Valley S. of the Pass. Restored 
again to their trust, the Khyber Rifles 
deserted in the Third Afghan War of 
1919. and harassed the First Division, 
which advanced from Peshawar. A 
battle took place with the Afghans on 
tbe heights W. of Landi Koial. and a 
second near Dakka on the Kabul 
nver. Aeroplanes bombed Kabul and 
an armistice was granted, followed by 
peace. After this for a number of 
years the Pass was held by regular 
troops, but since Partition the Khyber 
RiAm have been revived. They are 
raised from the surrounding Tribal 
Areas, and officered by regular officers 
of the Pakistan Army, in whose Mesa 
are retained and cared for with every 
consideration Ihe old treasures of 
their predecessors, including Visitors' 
Books dating back to the last 
century. 

West of Jamrud. the roads are 
crossed on the level by tbe railway, 
but the next level-crossing is 10 m. 
farther on, a rather remarkable fact. 
Oosc to the praks which form the 
jaws of the Bagiari basin, after cross¬ 
ing a bridge, the car should be baited. 
The railway is on tbe left, but circles 
round the Bagiari fort, and crosses 
the valley on a viaduct, above which 
on be seen the Changai spur, 
wwned by a fortified station build¬ 
ing, which marks the upper reversing 
station, the lower being marked by 
a scar on the spur. The railway align¬ 
ment here takes the shape of a w to 
make distance and to gain height, 
3W ft. in less than a mile os the crow 
flies, from tbe viaduct The roads 
fork, the left one being the caravan 
road, while tbe motor road con¬ 
tinues under the viaduct, to turn left 
and ascend the Bagiari spur, up 
which, like Mockeson's first road, 
both roads ascend. The railway 
gradient u now 1 in 33. while the 
roads riK at I in 13. and tbe railway 
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is nowhere a quarter of a mile S. 
of the road. 

Proceeding by the road, the 
Changai spur should be watched, and 
the railway will be seen emerging 
from a tunnel throu^ the spur, be¬ 
tween the two reversing stations, and 
above the tunnel mouth, rtuming to 
bend round the head of the valley. 
Near Fort Maude a railway bridge 
spans the roads, and beyond Macke- 
son, or Barley, Ridge, the roads 
diverge to enclose the Shagai plateau. 


The railway station is 2688 fL above 
sea-level, nearly 1200 A. above 
Jamrud. Farther on both toads and 
the railway are carried on the same 
bank at difTcrcni levels across a 
ravine, and the caravan road runs 
to the left to the bed of the Khybcr 
valley. 

Coming round a spur, a view is 
obtained of the limestone gofge, 
named from a small green building. 
Ali Masiid. The car may be stopped 
here. The cliffs on the N. side are 
precipitous, rising to the Tartarra 
peak (6800 ft.), but both roads and 
the railway, much higher up, are 
carried along the cliffs. Only fleeting 
glimpses of the gorge can be obtained 
from the railway, vrhkh is in tunnel 
roost of the way. Ali Masjid Fort 
stands on a pinnacle (2433 ft) above 
the right bank of the stream. The 
bead of the gorge b at Katakushta. 
after which the valley opens out 


gradually. Fortified towers and 
villages arc numerous iKar Zintara. 
Up to Katakushta the territory 
belongs, with no very clear denurca- 
tions, to the Kuki, Malikdin, Kambar 
and other clans, but beyond and 
almost up to Landi Koial the Zakka 
Khel live, and round the Cantonment 
are many Shinwari villages. A road 
past the Shinwari villages leads into 
the Shilman country, and by a long 
detour through the Mullagori country 
back to Peshawar. 


About 3 m. before Landi Kotal 
there is a Buddhist “Shpola Stupa” 
on a pinnacle, but it hiu been de¬ 
spoiled, and an image of Buddha 
from it b in the Peshawar Museum. 
The road to the right leads to Landi 
Kotal Fort and Cantonment (3318 ft.) 
on the N. side of the Ghatzai Ridge. 
Tlie old fort, burnt In 1897, was 
in the railway station yard. S. of the 
ridge. 

The roads and the railway now 
begin the descent to Landi Kbana, 
past a caravanserai. The railvray 
gradient for 3 m. is now I in 23. A 
ravine b followed with several water¬ 
falls. which must have been obstacles 
to invading armies, and the railway 
in avoiding the roads has sever^ 
tunnels. It b best to follow the 
caravan road to appreciate the diffi¬ 
culty. At Michni Kandao a panor¬ 
ama opens out in a steeply sloped 
basin, down whidi it seems impos- 
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lible for t rsilwmy to go, and in fact 
only one or two walli con be seen, for 
it tunnels into the Torn Tigga valley 
beyond the basin to the N., and there 
a reversing station brings it back to 
Landi Khana (2500 11.). The roads 
wind round the northern slopes of the 
basin. 

Beyond Laitdi Khana a black 
cliff on the left of the stream bed is 
Tor Kham, marking the Frontier, 
which on the right-hand bank of the 
stream trends forward, as indicated 
by a fort on a spur. The railway for¬ 
mation has been completed to the 
frontier here. The valley bed carriea 
the road to Dakka, Jalalabad and 
Kabul. Above Tor Kham are the 
red walls of Kafir Kot, probably 
dating back to Gandhara times. It 
was in Afghan territory until 1919. 
Left of this are the springs of Bagh. 
N.W. are high block ranges, their tops 
covered with snow in the winter. On 
the S., running E. and W., is the 
Safed Koh range. 

Crossing the Frontier is strictly 
prohibited to anyone who does not 
have an Afghan visa on his passport 
and a special frontier crossing pass 
(bothobtainable in Peshawar). Afghan 
visas are not usually issued without 
referertee to Kabul, and some weeks' 
notice should, if possible, be given 
to the Afghan Embassy at Karachi 
or Consulate at Peshawar or Quetta. 

The road from Peshawar to the 
Frontier is excellent; thereafler It is 
very rough. The journey can be done 
in one day by car. but passengers 
by bus usually’ spend the night at 
Jalalabad. 
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Coleurta to E. Pakistan 


(1) ' Calcutta rla Goalundo to 

(а) Naralngani and Dacca, or 

(б) Chandpur and Chittagong. 

(2) ' Calcutta to North Bengal rla 

Hardingc Bridge and Parbati- 
pur. 

(3) ' Calcutta to Mynetniagh, etc.. 

rla the Hardingc Bridge and 
.Slraigani. 

(4) Calcutta to Chandpur and Narain- 

gonj rla Khulna. 


Although Dacca b now the capital 
of East Pakistan, and is centrally 
situated for air travel, it b not so 
for railway travel, as great unbridged 
rivers interrupt its communications. 
Calcutta, os the former commercial 
centre of the whole region, from 
which most of the railways radute, 
has therefore been letair^ as the 
starting-point of these four routes, 
despite the breaks at the West Bengal- 
Pakiuan frontier. At present there b 
only one through train daily on most 
routes, and as travellers are liable to 
customs examitulion at the frontier 
at awkward hours, they are advised 
to travel by air where possible. Travel 
by train b also relatively slow, as the 
journey from Calcutta to Dacca 
takes nearly 24 hours, whereas by 
air it b just under on hour. 

There are at present air services 
between Dacca and the following 
places in East Bengal; — Jessore, 
Sylhet. Lalmonirhat and Chittagong. 
The through service between Cal¬ 
cutta and Assam does not provide a 
stop-over at Dacca. 


, “• "o* required foe sU 

Indo-Pikiuan Inffic. 



BOUrr S. GOALUNDO—NABAINOANI—DACCA 


I. (d) Calculta via Goaiundo to 
Narainicani and Dacca. 

S. m. Dumdum Junction Tor 
Khulna. 

46 m. Ranaithat Junction (D.B.). 
Branch E. to Bongaon, connecting 
with the Jcsiore and Khultu line 
and branch N.W. to Murshidabad. 

Just before Darsana (73 m.) be¬ 
tween Ranaghat and Chuadanga the 
frontier is crossed, and passport and 
customs examination takes place 
there. A railway connection has also 
been made from Darsana to Jessote, 
via Kotchandpur. 

84 m. Chuadanga. indigo-growing 
centre until 1880. 

103 m. Poradaha Junction. Here 
the through route to Dacca and 
CTiittagong via Goaiundo Ghat turns 
Ertst. 

Him. Kushtia (D.B.K.). 

114 m., near Kumarkhali, the 
Gorai river, a spill of the Ganges, is 
crossed. 

136 m. Kalukhali. Branch line to 
Faridpor (30 m.) and Bhatiapara 
(47 m.). 

133 m. Goaiundo Ghat is near the 
junction of the Canges attd Brahma¬ 
putra rivers, which below this point 
is called the Padma. Later, when it 
is joined by the Meghna from the N., 
it forms a body of water so wide 
across that in the centre the low 
shores are scarcely visible. Above the 
confluence the Brahmaputra is locally 
called the Jamuna. 

Goaiundo has no permanent build¬ 
ings. as the river-banks at this point 
change constantly owing to the swing¬ 
ing course of the river. Lines radiate 
from Rajbari station, and the site of 
the tcrmirul station is usually shifted 
twice a year. 

“In August 1873 the solid masonry 
spurs, the railway station, and the 
magistrate's court, were all swept 
away, and deep water covered their 
site." (Hunter.) 

There is a regular daily service by 
steamer to Naralntani for Dacca: 
and to Chamdpur for Ckiitagoitg, 
Camilla and Sylhrt by railway. Cabin 
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accommodation and messing arrange¬ 
ments ate good. 

NaraincaBj (O.B.), situated at 
the junction of the Lakhya with the 
Ohaleswari. an arm of tte Meghna, 
is the river-port of Dacca, and has 
a large tra^. particularly In jute. 
Near it there arc some old forts of 
Mir Jumla's, and opposite the town, 
on the E. bank of the Lakhya, a cele¬ 
brated shrine of Kadam Rasul. 
There is a good dub. 

Recently jute mills have been con¬ 
structed at Narayanganj, and the 
area round the railway station it 
becoming an industrial centre. 

Near Munshiganj, across the 
Dhaleswari, Idrakpur Fort built by 
Mir Jumla (1660), it still in pod 
condition, and the Sub-divisional 
officer's residence has been built over 
the former magazine. 

From Narainganj the railway runs 
11 m. to 

Dacca (23' 43' N. and 90* 24' E.) 
(D.B.K., near railway station. There 
are now two hotels which cater for 
European and American visitors. 
Accommodation may also be avail¬ 
able at the Dacca Club on adequate 
notice being given.) The dty, with a 
population in 1931 of 401,000, lies 
on the N. bank of the Buriganga 
river, along which it extends for 
nearly 4 m. from beyond the Lai 
Bagh on the W. to the suspension 
bridge over the Dbolai Khal (Creek) 
on the E., presenting an imposing 
river frontage. The Brahmaputra 
oiHX ran E. of the dty. 

Along the central portion of the 
river front runs a tine promenade, 
called the Buckland Bund, after 
Mr C. T. Buckland. who was Com¬ 
missioner, 1862-67. Behind it is the 
Ahsan Manzil palace of the Nawabs 
of Dacca, where the French fadory 
stood. Here, too, within a short 
distance, are many important build- 
inp, vartotts Banks, the Collegiate 
School (formerly Dacca College), on 
the site of the English factory, the 
Courts and Government Kutcheries. 
the English Church, the Baptist 
Mission buildinp and the Roman 
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Catholic Cathedral. A Church of the 
Auftin Frian is recorded in 1666. 

At the Sadar Ghat on the Buck- 
land Bund stands an ancient cannon, 
by tradition a male gun. "Kale Jham 
Jham.” whoso mate. Bibi Mariam, 
lies at the botiom or the river, and 
calls to him every night, and thus 
causes the mysterious booming noises 
known as the “Barisal guns.” A broad 
road runs due N. from the Sadar 
Chat to the Civil Station of Romna. 

Above the Bund the Bara (great) 
Katra faces the bank of the river. It 
was built in 1644 by the Dewan Mir 
Abdul Kasim, and seems to have been 
intended for a royal residence. From 
the roof an interesting view of the 
city and river is to be had. About 
100 yd. E. of this is the Chhota 
(little) Katra, built by Shoista Khan 
in i6M. 

S.E. of these buildings is the Mit- 
ford Hospital, on the site of the 
Dutch factory. A short distance to the 
N.W. is the Lai Bagh fort, built by 
Muhammad Azam, third son of 
Aurangzeb, when Viceroy of Bengal, 
in 1678, but left uidlnished. Aurangzeb 
afterwards gave it as a Jagir to Shaista 
Khan, whose daughter. Pari Bibi, lies 
buried in a line tomb within the 
fort. 

Amongst many other interestuig 
monuments at Dacca are: the Hiuani 
Dolan, built by Mir Murad in 1642, 
where the Mubarram is celebrated 
annually with intense fervour; the 
Templt of Dhakttn-ari, the most 
famous Hindu shrine in these 
parts: the Sat Cumbad (seven domes) 
mosque, some 6 m. W. of Dacca, 
said to have been built by Shaista 
Khan, with the Sat Gumbad Mau¬ 
soleum 100 yd. E. of it. containing 
two tombs, where two ofhis daughters 
arc said to be buried. 

When the Generals of Akbar con¬ 
quered Eastern Bengal in 1575, the 
capital of the province was at Sonar- 
gaon. some 20 m. E. of Dacca, where 
there are still many interesting ruinv 
In tbe reign of Jahangir the capital 
was iransfeiTod to Dacca by the 
Governor. Islam Khan, grandson of 


Shaikh Salim Chishti The English 
factors settled here first in 1666, and 
not long aOerwards were subjected 
to great oppression by the Goveritor, 
Shaista Khan, uncle of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. In 1704 tbe Governor 
moved to Murshidabad. and the 
glory of Dacca grew dim, until (1905- 
1911) it revived while Dacca was 
capiul of the new province of 
Eutem Bengal and Assam. Govern¬ 
ment officials mostly left the old 
town for the new residential area of 
Ramna, where tbe Secretariat and 
Government House were located. 
Dacca was made capital of the new 
province of East Bengal by the 
Pakistan Government in 1947. 

At Ramna. N. and W., there is a 
Maidan. The Oub is to the N.; the 
Dacca University area lies mainly to 
the S. and W. The University of 
Dacca was opened in 1921. It in¬ 
herited tbe old Dacca College (1842). 
The Museum (1913) and Library 
of old Sanskrit MSS. are well worth 
a visit. 

Dacca is now being rapidly de¬ 
veloped as the provincial capital 
under a town-pluning authority. 
Light industries have been start^ 
and Army installations have been 
loca t ed tlwre. Airport developments 
are also in hand at Tejgaon. A line 
new Public Health Institute has been 
opened on a site 5 m. from Dacca. 

At Kurmitola. 10 m. disunt by 
road, where tbe new Cantonments 
are located, a forest begins, which 
stretches N. for over 100 m. to 
Tangail, but big game bas now been 
driven farther afield. Duck ore plenti¬ 
ful in places, but snipe arc scarce. 

In the rains much of Dacca Dis¬ 
trict is under water. 

The railway from Dacca proceeds 
N. to 

14 m. Tangi. junction for Bhairab 
Bazar, an important communications 
centre. From Bhairab Bazar there is 
a direct line ria Kishorcgaqj. a sub- 
divisional headquarters, to Mymen- 
singh. Since the erection in 1937 of 
the King George VI bridge over the 
Meghru river (seven spans of 336 ft 
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and aix of 105 ft) it has become 
possible to proceed tia Brahman- 
baria. a big trading centre, to 
Akhaura. and there link op with the 
line between Chittagong and Sylhet 
(seep. 517). 

76 m. Mymensingh (see 3 below). 

109 m. Singhjani Junction (see 
3 bdow). 

1. (6) Calcutta rid Goahmdo to 

Chandpur and Chittagong. 

The route as far as Goalundo is the 
same as that for Dacca. From Goa¬ 
lundo there is a tegular service of 
steamers to Chandpv (D.B.), a thriv¬ 
ing river-port and jute centre, from 
which there is rail connection with 

32 m. Laksam Junction station, 
whence the railway runs S.E. to 
Chittagong, 81 m. A branch line also 
runs S. to Noakhali, and the main 
line runs on to Comilla, Akhaura and 
Sylhet. 

2. From Calcutta to N. Bengal ria 

the JIardingc Bridge and Par- 
batipur. 

(For the journey from Calcutta to 
Poradaha (103 m.) see p. 513.) 

125 m. Isburdi Junction, after 
crossing the Ganges by the Hardinge 
Bridge (no road), opened by Lord 
Hardinge in 1915. It has hneen spans 
of 359 ft., and Urge training works, 
maintained with difliculty. It cost 
£2.100,000. Branch. 51 m.. N.E. to 
Sirajganj. Motor bus to Pabna, 
18 m. 

132 m. Gopalpur, branch to Raj- 
shahi (29 m.) and Amnura, formerly 
the junction (53 m.) for Malda (but 
this line is now broken at Rohanpur), 
see p. 309 in Route 20. Rgjshahi has 
a museum (1919). 

173 m. ^Diahar Junction. Branch 
line (M.G.) to Bogra and TeesU 
Junetion. 

At Paharpur, 2 m. from Jamalganj 
station (208 m.), is a building with 
terra-cotta plaques, said to be the 
remains of a Buddhist monastery. 

233 m. Parbatipur (R.), from this 
junction railways branch N. to Haldi- 
bari, W. to Dinajpur (formerly this 


line linked up with Katihar Junction) 
and E. past Rangpur (D.B.) to 
KannU (D.B.), where it joins a line 
from Santahar. 

272 m. Ttcsla Junction, crossing the 
Teesta by a bridge 2100 ft. long 
(1901)to 

280 m. Lohnanirbal (R. and D.B.), 
whence, ria Golakganj Junction and 
Fakiragram. it is possible to join the 
Assam Railway running between 
Siliguri and Pandu. Lalmanirhat is 
also the junction for the Branch rail- 
sray Ha Gaibanda and Bogra for 
Santahar. 

3. From Calcutta to .Mymensingh via 
the Hardinge Bridge and Sira}- 
ganj. 

(For the journey from Calcutta to 
Ishutdi Junction (143 m.) sec p. 513.) 

194 m. SlraJganJ is a big jute centre. 
A steamer normally leaves twice daily 
for Jagannathganj, on important 
riverside market and railway junction, 
but the service is lemporairily sus¬ 
pended. From Jagannathgan) there is 
an alternate day steamer service to 
Goahmdo. 

17 m. from Jagannathgan] at Singb- 
]ani Junction the line from Baha- 
durabad to Narainganj is joined. 
From Bahadurabad Ghat there is a 
railway steamer and wagon ferry to 
Tistomukh Ghat, enabling connec¬ 
tion to be made with Santahar or 
Lalmanirhat. 

50 m. Mymensingh (D.B.K.). The 
headquarters of what was the most 
populous district in undivided India 
and the centre of a great jute-growing 
area. Good snipe and duck-shooting 
is available in the country round. 

126 m. Dacca (tee p. 513). 

136 m. Narainganj (tee p. 513). 

4. Caicntta to Chandpur and 
Narainganj Ha Uwlna. 

If combined with a return joum^ 
ria the Goalundo route above, tbit 
will make an interesting round trip, 
which may flU in a few days at a 
cost less than hotel charges in 
Calcutta, and the scenery is unusual 
and oflra beautiful. There is con- 
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ROtm 5. KHULNA — KTVIR mAMtlU 


siderable traflk on this route, 
tteamcn. or Uuocbes towing flau 
usually loaded with jute, and country 
boau also. 

An interesting sight b the water 
hyacinth, floating on the creeks, 
especially when it b in flower. Thb 
b said to have been introduced from 
California as a pot plant in the 
Calcutu market. Like the rabbit in 
Australia, or the Lanuna in Coorg. 
it has spread like wiUiire. choking the 
smaller channels, filling the railway 
borrowpits and creeping over the 
fields. Its roou enable it to flourish 
in water or on land, and it prcMnts a 
serious problem. 

The railway to Khulna, after passing 
through Dumdum Junction (5 m.) 
and Bongaon Junction (48 m.). 
crosses the West Bengal-Pakistan 
frontier midway between Bongaon 
and Jessore (75 m.). Jcssorc (D.B.K.) 
b now linked, via Kotchandpur and 
Darsaiu. with the Goalundo line. 
A century ago it was a leading centre 
of the Indigo industry. From Jessore 
the railway goes on to Khulna (108 m.). 
an important river-port and head¬ 
quarters of a district. Khulna is. how¬ 
ever. only 76 m. distant from Calcutta 
by road. 18 m. S. of Khulna, a new 
port called Chataa for ocean-going 
steamers b being developed by the 
Pakistan Government. At the present 
time Chains has no shore establish¬ 
ments or warehouse facilities, goods 
and passengers being transhipped mid¬ 
stream between river-cnifl and ocean 
vessels. There b no accommodation 
at Chains, but a doily passenger river 
Krvice operates between Chalna and 
Khulna. 

Daubtpur. just N. of Khulna, is 
being doeloped as an industrial 
centre, and several jule-milb and 
presses are being erected there. It 
b likely to increase in importaiKc 
rapidly. 

From Khulna the Mail Steamer to 
Barisol. Chandpur and NarainganJ 
may be caught at 12 noon, thus 
rendering a round inp from Calcutta 
possible. 

Afore.—There are now no pasirnger 


river steamer services operating 
between Calcutta and up-country. 
Cargo steamers, however, which do 
not run to an exact time-uble. ply 
almost daily to East Bengal. Assam. 
Cachar and Bihar, calling at places 
like Goalundo. NarainganJ. Chand¬ 
pur. Chittagong. Karimganj. Silchar. 
Sirajganj. Madaripur. Barisal. Khe- 
pupara and Barguna. These almost 
all have cabins. ai>d special arrange¬ 
ments may be made with Messrs 
MacNeiU & Barry Ltd., of 2 FaJrlic 
Pbce. Calcutta, to travel on them. 
The steamer companies provide a 
cooking-stove, cutlery, crockery, bed- 
linen. etc., but passengers have to 
provide their own food and servants, 
and make their own arrangements for 
cooking. Thb used to be a very 
popular form of holiday, but frontier 
chwks have made it leu so. The first 
station of call outside Calcutta b 
Khulna, where the passengers can 
either entrain for Calcutta, or transfer 
to a regular passenger service. 



ROt/n 6. CHITTAGONa TO SYLIiCT AND ASSAM 


ROUTE 6 

Cklnogong 10 Sylhel, the Surma 
yalley, and Astam 

(See p. S15 for route Calcutta to 
Oiittagong.) 

Chittatoes- formeriy Islamabad 
(D.B.K. The Club also provides ac¬ 
commodation for tourists), was once 
part of the Hindu Kingdom of 
Tippera. It was burnt by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1338. and recaptured by the 
Mughals from the Raja of Arakan 
in 1668. Inroads by the Burmese 
caused the First Burmese War. The 
town is picturesque, many houses 
bang perched on separate little 
hillocks. It is the headquarters of the 
Chittagong District, home of the 
Mughs. famous throughout India as 
cooks, and is being developed rapidly 
as the chief port of East l^kistan for 
ocean-going steamers. It is also be¬ 
coming an industrial centre. At 
Chandragong, 30 m. above Chitta¬ 
gong, is a paper-mill. Slightly higher 
up there is the Kamaphuli hydro¬ 
electric project. 

The port (Porto Grande), 12 m. up 
the Kamaphuli river, has now berths 
or anchorage for up to IS vessels. 
Steamer service up the river to Kanga- 
matl. headquarters of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, which is also connected 
with Chittagong by a jeep road. Sea¬ 
going steamers and tauiKhes to Cox's 
Barar (founded by Capt. Cox. Madras 
Army), where there is excellent sea¬ 
bathing. 

36 m. Fcni Junction, branch to 
Belonia. 

81 m. laksam Junction. From 
Laksam branch lines run W. to 
Chandpur, and S. to Noakhall (31 m.), 
the headquarters of the district of 
that name, which has had to be more 
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or less abandoned because of river 
erosion. 

96 m. CofBiUa (D.B.K.), bead- 
quarters of the Tippera District, and 
on to Akhaura, 123 m. Comilla it dis¬ 
tinguished by the number and tire of 
Its tanks, and its remarkable freedom 
from malaria. During tbe war with 
Japan it was an important hospital 
centre for the troops in Burma. There 
is excellent snipe- and duck-shooting 
in the country round. A road 32 m. 
long, with a first-class surface, has 
been coiutructed from Comilla to 
Daudkandi, where it connects with 
launch services from Narayanganj. 
Buses ply on this road. 

123 m. Akhaura. From Akhaura a 
branch runs N.W. to Ashuganj Ghat, 
on the Meghna river, and Bhairab 
Bazar, whence it bifurcates to Dacca 
and Mymensingh (see p. 313). 

221 m. Kalaura Junction, with 
branch tine to Karimganj, 33 m., 
where it meets tbe local line of tbe 
Assam Railway from Silchar. At 
Badarpur on this local line, just aOer 
the Assam' Pakistan frontier is 
crossed, connection is made with the 
hill section of the Assam Railsniy to 
Lumding (see p. 321). 

231 m. Sylhct (D.B.K. and Circuit 
House) it the headquarters of the 
District of that name. It used to be 
part of Assam, but is now included 
in East Pakistan as the result of a 
plebiscite. There are numerous tea 
gardens in the Surma Valley, with 
many European planters. Tbe district 
suffers from frequent earthquakes. 

* There is no throuth intBc to Aisani at 
present. 



KASHMIR 

The KASHMIR VALLEY ' and routes (hereto. 
(Map faeti p. 320) 


Ceocral Dacriplioa.—The VaUty of Kashmir a art oval plain, some M m. 
in length and 20 m. to 23 m. in breadth, at an average height of about 3200 ft., 
and entirely lurroundcd by high roounuin ranges. Up to the end of May. 
and sometimes by the beginning of October, there is a continuous ring of 
snowy peaks around (be valley, the principal being—N. of the Wular Lake, 
Nanga Parbat. 26.620 ft.; E., Haromukh, 16,900 ft., and Amamatb, 17320 ft.; 
S.. the Pir Ponjal range, with peaks of 13,000 ft.; and W... Kazi Nag. 12.123 ft. 
These are all visible from the valley. Farther distant, but still in the territory 
of Kashmir, are many peaks of over 20,000 ft., the highest of which is Mount 
Godwin Austen or K 2. 28.278 ft. In the Chitral State, about 200 m. N.W. 
of Srinagar, is the peak Agram, 23,426 ft., in the Hindu Kush range. 

The Valley of Kashmir is drained by (he Jbelum and iu tributaries, which 
find on outlet in the gorge at Baramula to the Punjab. The soil is fertile. Rice 
and maiK are the chief crops. The saifron (Croeaj tativits) is famous for its 
yellow dye. and its cultivation b an ancient industry. The floating gardes of 
the Dal Lake are made of long strips of (he lake reed, laid crisscross, which 
are moored at (he four comers by poles driven into the lake bed. heaps of 
weed and mud being then formed into small cones on the reeds. Melons, 
tomatoes and cucumbers grow upon these cones with astonishing vigour. The 
slnghara, or water chestnut, grows wild in the Wular and Dal lakes; the kernel, 
which b white and mealy, b either ground into flour or parched, and to eaten. 
All (he fruiu and vcgeubles of temperate climes grow well in (he valley. The 
mulberry, cherry, plum, apple, pear, grape, walnut and pomegranate are 
indigenous; the apricot and peach have spread all over the valley, also straw¬ 
berries and raspberries. The forest trees grow to a great size. The principal 
among them are the deodar, the blue pine, spruce, horse-chestnut and plrme 
(or chemir). which b the special glory of the valley. WUlow b grown for cricket 
bats. The main roads are lined by poplars. 

The climate b dcUghtful in the early summer, and autumn, but in July and 
August the stillness of the air causes the beat to be oppressive in the valley, 
and the mosquitoes are troublesome. At thb period vbitori are glad to 
to the upland plateaus—Gulmarg. Soruunarg (in the Sind Valley). Nagmarg, 
Pahalgam (at the bead of the Liddar Valley) and Gurais. The spring months 
are showery, and the snows set in about Christmas Ume. In some severe winters 
there has been skating aU over the Dal Lake. Very heavy falb of snow are 
espericnccd on occasion, temporarily rendering the vall^ inaccessible. Mild 
earthquakes ore frequent. 

Ilbtocy,—For many centuries Kashmir was ruled by Scythian Hindu Princes, 
who were succeeded by TaUrs. A Muslim. Sboms-nd-din. goiirH possession of 
it in IMI. and in 1588 the country wu conquered by Akbar, who built the 
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fort on Hari Parbat Hill. His successor. Jahangir, nude nuny expediuons 
(1605-27) u> Kashmir, where he planted chcnar-lrees and constn^ed lovely 
pleasure-gardens. Aurangzcb vtsit^ it once in 1664. In 1739 Nadir Shah the 
Persian annexed Kashmir and it passed into the h a n ds of Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
the arst Dtirani Chief, in 1748. In 1819. on his third attempt. Ranjit Singh's 
general. Misr Chand. defeated the Pathan Governor. Jabbar Khan, at Sher- 
payan. and annexed the country. In 1846. on the close of the First Sikh War. 
Kashmir was assigned by treaty to Maharaja Culab Singh of Jammu. In 1939 
a Constitution established a Legislative Assembly. 

The Kashmir Ruler in 1948 signified his accession to the Indian Union, an 
act which was challenged by Pakistan on the basis of the Sundstill Agreement 
which he had signed in August 1947 with the Govemroent of Pakistan, and 
the case is now pending before U.N.O. Since then, in 1951. Maharaja Sir 
Hari Singh abdicated in favour of his son Karan Singh, but the latter continued 
as Ruler for only a few nsonths. as in the meantime the Slate Assembly, under 
the leadership of the then Prime Minister. Sheikh Abdulla, declared the Sute 
a republic. Karan Singh, however, was made the first elected President. In 
August 1953 Sheikh AbdulU was duplaced as Premier by Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed. 


Antiquhia.—The chief ruins of Kashmir are those at Patan. Parihasapura. 
Pandrethan. Payer. Avantipur. Martand. Harwan and Wangat. They exhibit 
traces of Gioek influence, and are of great archaeological interest. 

The Colas of Kashmir (now obsolete) are worthy of notice. (Consult Colai 
of Kashmir by Mr. Rogers of Amritsar.) The old stamp issues arc also of great 
interest to collectors. 

SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS ON KASHMIR 

C F. Tyndale Biscoe. Kashmir in Utht and Shadt. (Seeley Service, 1922.) 

R. B. Pandit Man Mohan LaL Langar, A Handy Cuidt to Kashmir. (Cawnpore. 

Revised 1921.) „ ^ . 

Major Kenneth Mason, Roules In the Western Himalaya. VoL 1. Kashmir. 
(Government Press, Calcutta.) 

Pundit R. C Kak. Monuments of Kashmir. (Published by the Indu Society.) 
Peter Young. Himalayan Journey, Leh and Ladakh. (Jenkins.) 

Barbara Eari, Trekking In Kashmir. (C. and M. Press. Lahore.) 

Notes for Visitors, Bureau, Srinagar. _ . . • 

Dr Sacbchinanda Sinha, Kashmir: the Playground of Asia. (Third Edtuon. 
1947.) 

Ian Stephen. The Horned Moon. (Chatto and Windus. 1954.) 
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■<XrrtS INTO KAJHMIk 


.ROUTES INTO KASHMIR 


Until the present dispute between 
Indui knd Pakistan over the political 
afliliations of the Sute has been 
settled, the onl> road route open is 
that from Jammu via the Banihal Pass 
(No. V). Most visitors to Kashmir 
therefore now travel by air. staning 
from either Delhi or Amritsar. When 
the pohtical position has been subil- 
bed. however, the following alter* 
natives will be available: — 

I. From Rawalpindi rla Murree 
(tee below) and Baramula. 

II. From Gujrat Ip. 496) via 
Bhimbar and Pir Panjal (sec p. 525). 

III. From Jhclum (p. 498) via 
Poonch (see p. 526). 

IV. From Hassan Abdal via Ab* 
bottabad (p. 527). 

V. From Jammu-Tawi (p. 271) by 
the Banihal Road (see p. 527). 

Of these I. IV and V are motor- 
routes; II and 111 are not practicable 
for wheeled traffic. The most im¬ 
portant is I, via Murree; but IV, via 
Abbottabad, though 35 m. longer, is 
more ptcturcstgue and has easier 
gradients. 

(I) Murrte Komt to Kashmir 
(Now closed at DoroeL) 
Rawalpindi (1651 It). 

By motor to 

25* m. Tret (D.B.) (3300 ft.). 

361 ni. Sunny Bonk (6050 ft.), 

39* m. Murree (Hotels). 

64* m. KohaU (D.B.) (1880 ft.). 

Kashmir BouaJary 
76 m. DnUi (2100 ft). 

85* m. Domel (D.B.) (2330 It). 

98* m. GarW (D.B.) (2630 ft.). 

115 m. Cbenari (D.B.) (3800 ft.t 
133 m. Uri (D.B.) (4450 ft), 

147 m. Rampur (48^ ft.). 

162 m. BaramuU (5183 ft.). 

197 m. Srinagar (Hotel). 

The time for the journey by motor 
service from Rawalpindi to Srinagar 
is 12 hr. in summer. The road is well 


metalled all the way, though lubk 
to interruptions from landslips in wet 
weather, especially in the early spring 

The road ascends steadily from 
Barakao to Sunny Bank (D.B. here 
not recommended) and 

39* m. Murree (seep. 500) (7000 ft.t, 
and then the rood descends until the 
Jhtlum rirrr is reached at Kohala. 

27* m. from Sunny Bank is Kohala. 
The road along the Jhelum Valley b 
Iwt in the summer months. In addi¬ 
tion to the scenery along this road, 
views of the snows may be obtained 
in April and May. 

After crossing the river by a lattice- 
girder bridge the road ascends the left 
bank all the way to BaramuU. 

Ill m. on it DuUi. From here the 
road it cut in the face of the cliff, and 
b liable to be blocked by Undslips 
after rain. 

9* m. on to Domel (D.B.), where 
the route from Abbottabad (No. 
IV, p. 327) joins in (left). Here 
the road turns E. at an acute angle, 
where the Jhelum is joined by the 
Kisbanganga, and Dows due S. The 
present headquarters of the Azad 
Kashmir Government, is in the town 
of Muaaffarabad, about I m. N. of 
Domel. In it there arc one or two 
tuples, and beyond it is a Sikh 
fort. Before entry by this route was 
closed, there was a Customs post 
at Domel where baggage had to be 
decUred and toll paid; and pre- 
sumably this will be so again when 
(be route is reopened. A whcel-taa 
was levied on private cars, and arms 
bad to be declared. 

14 m. to CarW. In the late after¬ 
noon this road it shaded by the high 
btffs- There are often road-blocks 
m this vicinity in the winter and 
spring. 

16 m. to Chcwarl (D.B.). The 
•cenery is bolder and more beautiful. 

18 m. to Url (D.B.K.). The 
najipir river, which falls into the 
Jhelum from the S., is here crossed. 
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For the take of the gradient ibe road 
makes a long detour. The track to 
Poonch ria Hajipir Pass, 14} m. to the 
pass, branches olT at 71 m. of the 
Jheluin Valley Road. 

142} m. from Rawalpindi, between 
Uri and Rampur, is the Water-power 
Station at Mahora which provides 
electric current for Srinagar and 
Gulmarg. 

13 m. to Rampar (D.B.). From bete 
the road is comparatively level. An 
ancient temple is passed at Buniar, 
26 n. square, with trefoil arches, 
standing in a cloistered enclosure, 
and almost complete, and then the 
fort and village of Naushahra. 

IS m. to Barainala. Here the river 
gorge ends, and dtutgas, or house¬ 
boats. can be procured for living 
on the river, through one of several 
Agents, but such arrangements are 
b«t left over till the traveller 
arrives in Srinagar. The larger dvngoi 
(house-boats) with a crew may be 
hired by the day or the month; the 
smaller are generally used for kitchen 
and servants. The cost of English 
house-boats, with a shikara and cook- 
boat, and including the wages of the 
crew, varies according to the accom¬ 
modation provided and to whether 
this is with or without board. They 
should be inspected before luring. 
Dispensary here. 

North to the Lolab Valley 

On leaving Baramula by boat 
Sopor is passed at the entraiKe to the 
Wular Lake, N.W. of Srinagar. 
Mahiecr fishing may be obtained here 
in August. Sopor is the starting-point 
for the Lolab Valley (N.) and Nag- 
marg. When the river is high boau 
go from Sopor to Shadlporc by the 
Noor Carukl. If the water is insuffi¬ 
cient for the canal, the Wutor Lake 
should be crossed early in the day, 
as dangerous storms sometimes arise 
later. This lake, extremely weedy, is 
12) m. long by 5 m. broad. From the 
Wular the boats join the river by a 
small canaL which leaves the river 
at Hgjin. 5 m. N. of ihi* is the I anka 


Island, with the ruins af an old 
temple. 6 m. up stream fnfei Hajin it 
Sambal. This is the startii-point for 
the trip by boat to the .Manosbal take, 
with an old temple immoted in the 
water at the S.E end of it, Shadipore. 
at the junction with the Sind river, 
it 4 m. up the river from SambaL and' 
Srinagar about 14 m, farther by the 
river. From Baramula to Srinagar 
by the Noor Canal takes little more 
than one day; by the Wular Lake, 
two to three days. 

From Baramula the traveller can 
go by boat up the Pohru river to 
Sunawia, the next day to Kulangam. 
and the third day, if the river is fhU. 
to Awatkoola (very pretty scenery). 
Once the Kashmir issue it settled 
between India and Pakistan, a 
pleasant march may be made through 
the Lolab Valley as follows: Awat- 
koola to Koopwara (8 m.); to Lalpiir 
(12 m.), the capital of the Lolab 
Valley; to Harnxtn (9 m.); remains 
of an apsidal temple with a stupa and 
chapeb, and a waterworks reservoir; 
back to Sopor (10 m.). Formerly black 
bears were nume.-ous, especially 
during the mulberry season. 

.South to Cuhaarg (p. 525) 

At 16 m. S.E. from Baramula is 
Patan (5210 ft) with ruins of two 
temples of the 9th century. A few 
miles farther on an untitetalled road 
branches off to Shadipur; about a 
mite along this are Buddhist remains 
(excavated in 1914) of Poribasapara 
(8th century a.o.), remarkable for 
the enormous sire of the stortes. They 
are temples of Vishnu and a Buddhut 
nwiustery (Cherkutu-Vihara) built 
by Lalitaditya (724-760). 

.Srinagar* (errotteously derived 
from Suryanagar;air-Seld at Damodar 
Karawatalt. 5227 0.) is the capital 
of Kashmir State. It is beautifully 
situated in the centre of the “Happy 
Valley." has a pop. (1941) of 
207,787, and is divided into two 
parts by the River Jkrlum, along the 
banks of which it stretches for nearly 
2 m. The river b crossed by quaint 
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ivoodcn badges, but the uppermost, 
or Amira Kadal, has been rebuilt on 
modem liics. I^uts of the embank- 
mem are of masonry, in which carved 
stones froin demolished temples may 
frequently be noticed. 

lite city, traversed also by canals, 
was built by Raja Pravamsen in the 
j 6th centuo, and consists chiefly of 
i wooden houses, some of them several 
storeys high, surmounted by sloping 
I roofs covere l with earth. Within the 
Shrr Carkl, formerly surrounded by 
massive walk of the city fort, b the 
summer rtiUmce of the Maharaja. 
The Jam! Mas lid, near the Mar Nulla, 
was founded by Sikandar Bakhshi 
Khan (1390-1414), but oflen burnt. 
The existing one dates from 1674. It 
was reslor^ to the Muslims by 
Maharaja Shei Singh in 1841. Its 
principal features are the massive 
endosurc-w-all built of brick and the 
Immense deodar pine pillars turned 
from whole trees 50 fl. high. 

Another wooden mosque in the 
city, the Shah ilomadan, b pictur¬ 
esquely situated on the river bank. 
Not far from it, on the opposite (left) 
bank of the rivet, b a stone mosque 
built by Nurjaban, wife of the 
Emperor Jahang.r, now a granary. 
Below the founh bridge is the 
tomb of the w dow of Sikandar 
Bakhshi Khan, on the plinth of a 
9th-oentury Hindu stone shrine, con¬ 
verted into a mausoleum by the 
addition of domes of brick. 

A fine view of the dty and its 
neighbourhood b obtained from the 
top of the Takbi-i-SaJemaji (“Throne 
of Soloinon”), 6210 ft., where there 
b a stone temple, of which the greater 
port dates from the 8th century. The 
Hari Partial. (5671 ft.), an isolated 
hill on the N. ouukirts of the dty, 
should also be ascended. It b sur¬ 
rounded by an extensive wall, and 
surmounted by the Fort, built by 
Akbar at the end of the I6lh century. 
At the foot is Nagin Bagh (swimming) 
and an annexe of the Club. 

Many good subjects for the artbt 
may be found in Srinagar. 

The chbf indmtrics are those of the 


carpet and silk factories, wood- 
carvers, embroideo'-makers, gold, 
silver and copper smiths, papier- 
miebi makers, leather workers, and 
dealers in precious stones. A famine 
in 1843 drove many shawl-makers to 
Amritsar. 

Maharaja Sir Partap Singh con¬ 
structed a Museum and a Zeruna 
Hospiud in memory of the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Queen - Empress 
Victoria. 

The former British Residency and 
European quarter lie above the dty. 
In the centre of the quarter b a flite 
ground for cricket and polo, pro¬ 
vided by the Maharaja; on the N. 
tide of thb are Nedou't Hold and a 
golf-course; and at the N.E. corner 
b the Takht-i-Suleman, with the 
entrance to the Dal Lake at its fool, 
not far from the C.M. Hospital. 

List of Hoads (n Kashmir ordinarily 

atalloble for motors (IF. to E.) 

1. Srinagar to Baramula and 
Domel (p. 521). 

2. Baramula to Sopor (p. 521). 

3. 4 m. W.of Srinagar on the Bara- 
mub Road to Manatbal Uke(p.52I). 

4. Srinagar N. sla Anchar to 
Gandarbal and the Sind Valley 
(p. 524). 

5. Srinagar rUs Gupkar, Nishat 
Bagh. Shalinur Bagh to Harwan 
(P. S23). 

6. Srinagar S,E. to Khanabtl and 
Islamabad (Anantnag) (p. 523). 

7. Srinagar to Kungwallan(p. 526). 

8. Islamabad to Achibal. and N. 
up Liddar Valley to Pahalgam 
(p. 524). 

9. Khanabal via Qadgund and 
Banihal to Jammu (p. 527). 

10. Qazigund to Verinag (p. 524). 

Exruasioss raoM Sxinaoar 

(1) The first should be by boat 
to the Dal lake, close to Nedou't 

“a"!;.®" “»• 'o"« 

•nd 2* m. broad. Skirting the W. 
and N. tides of the Takhl-i-Suleman 
Irom the Dal Gate, and pasting 
through a stretch of floating gardens. 
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the NUul Baitb, on the there of the 
Bod Dal, will be Ant reached on the 
E, tide of the lake. The ten terracet 
and the water falling down them from 
fountaint (on Sunday*) are extretndy 
beautiful, and the top terrace afford! 
glimpses of the lake. 

2 m. farther on it the Sbalimar 
Bagh, on the shore of the lake, built 
by Jahangir, who lived there in the 
tummer months with Nurjahan, 
“The Light of the World." They are 
fully described by Bernier. 

In crossing the lake to the W. a 
view it obtained of the mountains 
behind these two gardens. Beyond a 
small isUnd called "char chinar," or 
Four Planes, lies the Nasim Bagh, 6 m. 
by road from Srinagar, closely plan^ 
with magnificent chenar-trees. Well 
raised above the lake, it catches the 
breeze, whence its name is derived. 

On the way back along the W. 
shore, is a village with a large mosque, 
called Hazrat Bal. The name U 
derived from a hair of the Prophet 
Muhammad, believed to be pr^ 
served in the mosque. Farther on is 
a view of the picturesqM Hari 
Parbat, from which the Nasim Bagh 
Canal leads to the Dal Gate. 

The Eastern shores of the lake may 
alto be reached on foot. Starting 
from the Munshi Bagh, the road 
leads S. of the Takht-i-Suleman to 
the edge of the lake. A romantic 
building, high up the mountaiii-side 
farther on, is the Pari Mahal, built by 
Dora Shikoh, containing numerous 
fountains and tanks, now dried up, 
which indicau that it was originally 
a water-palace. Beyond are vine- 
yardv and then, higher up, the 
Chashma Shahi, 5| m., a small formal 
garden with a strong spring. The 
Nishat Bagh is 2 m. N., 5 m. in all 
from the Munshi Bagh, and Shalimar 
2 m. beyond that. 

(2) Starting again from the Dal 
Gate, below the C.M3. Mission 
Hospital, and turning to the leff, the 
Mar Nulla leads through the Northent 
part of the city to the W. of Hari 
Parbat and the Anchar Lake, across 
which a boat am proceed to Gandar- 


baL 14 m. from Sriiugar. Beyond the 
Dilawar Khan Bagh the canal passes 
under a scries of bridges and bal¬ 
conied houses, and affords some of 
the most picturesque views iti the 
whole city. Near the end of it b the 
Idgah. From outside the Dal sluice¬ 
gate the Tsont-i-Kul, or Apple 
CanoL leads past the Cbenarbagh (a 
great resort for house-boau) to the 
river opposite the Shcr Garhi, pre¬ 
senting varied and bcautifbl views all 
the way. Both of these expeditions 
may be often repeated. 

(3) The Temple of Pandrelhaa (Pur- 
anadhisthana. the “old capital") lies 
about 3 m. E, of the Residency by 
road, but very much farther by boat, 
owing to the loops of the river above 
Srinagar. It is about 18 ft. square and 
30 ft. high and appears to have been 
built in the centre of a small stone 
tank. The beauty of the temple lies 
in its proportions, in the excellent 
sculptures of the interior, and in the 
trefoil-beaded arches and the roof 
which form the chief cfaimcteristics 
of the Kashmir style, unknown else¬ 
where except in a few out-of-the-way 
places in the Punjab. The temple was 
built about a.d. 900, and dedicated 
to Siva. 

(4) IslamabwI. Martaad, Veriaag 
and the Uddar Valley. These pUces 
can be reached by the motor road up 
the valley from Srinagar, which forms 
part of the Banihal Route V into 
Kashmir from Jammu. At 17 m. is 
Avantipur (D.B.); at 31 m. is Khaoabal 
(D.B.). where the Jammu road 
branches off; and at 33} m. is Islam¬ 
abad (alternative name, Anantnag). 
If the visitor proceeds by boat up the 
river, he posses at 8 ra. Pampur, and 
6 m. farther reaches Kakapur, for the 
Temple of Payer, 1 m. distant. The 
inner temple (only 8 ft. square) is 
constructed of eight stones only, and 
is dedicated to Siva. Its date is about 
the 9th century A.O. In the interior 
is a large stone Ungam. 

About 6 m. above Kakapur is 
Avaatipor, once a famous dty and 
the capital of King Avantivarman, 
who reigned 853 to 883. Two of the 
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templet built by him ak itill cauiil, 
A unAller And more omAle one of 
VUhnu-AvantisvAmi near the village 
of Avantipur, and a larger one of 
Siva-Avantitvara about i m. along 
the road to Srinagar. Both temples 
were exposed by the State Archaeo* 
logical Department in 1914. The 
former hat a sculptured plinth, a 
handsome gateway, and well-pre- 
terved peristyle. 

At Bijbthara (10 m. on the main 
road to Khanabal) there it a good 
encamping-ground above the town 
and bridge; fair fishing may be 
obuined. From here it it 4 m. to 
Khanabal; and then 2 m. by road to 
Islamabad, originally the capital of 
the valley. The tpringt in the town are 
exceedingly picturesque, and the 
Wazir Bagh. to the S. of it. it a pretty 
place to camp in. 

From Itlamahad one can proceed 
26 m. by car Wo Qazigund (Honey 
Factory) to Pahalgam (7000 ft.), 
the road passing within a mile of the 
Rains of Martand, which are H m. 
N.E., and stand on an elevated 
plateau above the valley. The roofless 
temple, largest in Kashmir—being 
63 It. long and equally high—b alto 
the finest example of the ancient 
Kashmiri style, which b rentarkabk 
for its quosi-classical features, de¬ 
rived. no doubt, from the earlier 
Indo-Helicnittic art of Gandhara 
and the North-West. There are 
reasons for ascribing its date to the 
reign of Lalitaditya (724-760). It was 
probably built for the worship of the 
sun-god. a phase of Hinduism which 
prevsilcd in Kashmir and parts of the 
Punjab during that period. It was 
largely destroyed by Sikandar But- 
shikan (1386-1410). sixth descendant 
of Shah Mina, first Muslim King of 
Kashmir. 

A rough road feasible for motors 
leads to Achabal (7 m. from Islam¬ 
abad), with a strong spring and cas¬ 
cades, groves of chenar-trees, the 
old pleasure-garden of Jahangir, and 
trout culture (fish can be bought). 
There it a bungalow and an excellent 
camping-ground. 


From Achabal a path leads ria 
to (13 m.) Verinag (6100 f).), 
also accessible by a circuitous route 
from the Bonihal Road. Here is the 
source of the River Jhelum, which 
rises in an octagonal tank in a garden 
near the foot of the Banihal Pass 
(9763 fl.). One of the recesses of the 
enclosure round the tank bears an 
inscription by Jahangir. Thb spot was 
a favourite haunt of hb empress 
Nuijahon. The tank b full of sacred 
fish (fishing b prohibited). 

On the Pahalgam Road b Bawan, 
with celebrated chenars and tanks and 
excellent camping-grounds. From 
here it is 9} m. up the Liddar Valley 
to /jJtmakam, wlwre there b an old 
ziarat. Pahalgara (Pailgam) (8500 ft.), 
a favourite summer resort, with good 
camping-ground under the pines, b 
13 m. farther on. and 62 m. by motor- 
bus from Srinagar. 

From Pahalgam an expedition may 
be made farther up the valley to (7 m.) 
Thanin, or Chandanwari (10,500 0.). 
whence it b a stiff climb to (6 m.) 
ShiiKa Nag (12,000 ft.), a fine sheet 
of water covered with ice till the 
month of June. From Shbha Nag it it 
II m. to AmarHolM Care (12,729 ft.), 
a famous resort of pilgrims. The ex¬ 
pedition to the Kolahal Glacier (24 m.) 
at the head of the Liddar valley b 
easy. 

From Pahalgam another route 
leads N. through Aru (6 m.) and 
Liddarwat (16 m.) into the Sind 
Valley. This route b not an easy one, 
and as it ascends over 14,000 fl., it b 
oAen under snow tUl July. The usual 
desent into the Sind Valley is ria 
Sekiwas to Kulan. 

(5) Another beautiful expedition 
may be made from Srinagar up the 
Sind Valley. The first stage is cither 
by boat or by road N. to (14 m.) 
Gamlarbal, a village at the mouth 
of the valley, or by car to Wayil 
suspension bridge (18 m.). From 
Gandarbal the stages up the valley 
arc—to Kangan (II ro.), to Cand 
(13 m.), to Cagangatr (7 m.), and 
Sonamarg (7 m. Telegraph Offlee; 
6 m. camping-ground at Tajiwaa). 
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8 m. N. from Wtngan arc the 
temples of Wangal, or Nagbal. 
pla^ abose the stream, aod now 
the most picturesque of all the ruined 
temples of Kashmir. The route from 
Gund onwards is extremely beautiful, 
and the torrent pass, in which small 
snow glaciers will have to be crossed 
early in the season, leading up to 
Sonamarg. is extraordinarily fine. 
Sonamarg (8750 ft) in the Glacier 
Valley was once the chief sanatorium 
of Kashmir. The next stage, Bahai 
(9) m. from camping-ground. 9282 ft.) 
is at the foot of the 2^jila Pass 
(1I.3(X) ft.), leading by the Treaty 
Road to Dras. and Leh on the Indus, 
the capital of Ladakh (nineteen 
marches from Srinagar). From Boltal 
the Cave of Amamath (above) may 
be reached in the spring or early 
summer before the snow bridges have 
melted. Provisions are not easily 
obtained in the Siitd Valley, and there 
are few bungalows. 

(6) The ordinary route from Srin¬ 
agar W. to Guhnarg is by car to 
Tangmarg, 24 m., passing Magam 
(D.B.) at 14 m; and then by pony 
up the ascent. 4 m. (heavy articles 
by coolies). There is also a pony 
track. 14 m. from Baramula direct 
to Gulmarg. 

Gulmarg(or“Meadowof Flowers”) 
is a lovely but somewhat rainy spot 
at an elevation of 8500 ft. AImve it 
is the ridge of the Firo^ur Pass and 
the Apharwat Mountain. 14.500 ft. 
The snowy peak of Nanga Parbat. 
nearly 26.600 ft., is in full view. 

Gulmarg was damaged during the 
lighting in 1947 and the hotel aod club 
were burned. Golf, tennis, polo, 
cricket, skiing and other amusements 
were all available, and no doubt will 
be gradually revived. Nedou’s Hotel 
and Golf View Hotel have now been 
re-opened. 

(II) Fir Panja! Routt to Kashmir 

28 m. Bhiinbar (D.B.). 

39 m. .Saldabad (D.B.). Crossing 
Aditak Range. 


49 m. Naushahra (D.B.). 

60 m. Cbengas Sa^ (D.B.). 

73 m. Rajaori (D.B.). 

86 m. Thana .Mandl (D.B.) I Cr«i«ioa 
96J m. BaramgalU (D.B.) f 
111 m. Poshiana 1 Crosunt 

122 m. .MiabadSaraljPirPinid. 

140} m. Shupiyan (D.B.). 

166} m. .Srinagar. 

This route into Kashmir (see Map, 
p. 520) is practicable only for riding 
or walking. 

Cnjral (p. 496). 

28 m. Bbimbar (D.B.), a consider¬ 
able town, situated near the right 
bank of the stream of that name, and 
surrounded by wooded hills. Post 
Oflice and Dispensary. The road, 
which is fairly easy for 20 m., crosses 
over (he Aditak range (2000 ft.) to 

II m. Saldabad (D.B.), where the 
Samani Sarai is worth a visit. The 
road then crosses the Kaman GotU 
range (3000 ft.), from the top of 
which the snows first come in sight. 

10 m. Nanshahra (D.B.), and 
camping-ground on the Tawt river, in 
which there is mahseer fishing. 

11 m. Chaagav Sara! (D.B.). The 
shorter road fords the Tawi twice 
on the way. The D.B. is built on the 
right bank, about 200 ft. above the 
river, in an ok) Mughal sarai. Here 
is a very fine view of the snows. 

13 m. Rajaori (D.B.) (3200 ft.), a 
day's march, to the E. of which there 
are two hot sulphurous springs. The 
D.B. b in an old pleasure-garden on 
the left bank of the river, overlooking 
the town. 

13 m. Thana .Mandl (D.B.), along 
(he Tawi Valley, which becomes very 
narrow, b situated at (he foot of the 
Rattaa Fir Pass, with a good road 
running through it from Poonch to 
Jammu. 

10} m. Baraiagalla (D.B.), cross¬ 
ing the Rattan Fir (8200 ().), easy 
ascent, very fine scenery. From (his 
point ponies cannot be t^cn early in 
the year. 

14} m. Poshiana. From Baramgalla 
the road passes along a deep valley, 
crossing the Sooran torrent several 
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times by log bridges, lod ending with 
a steep climb. Poshiaoa (8200 (L) is 
covert with snow till the end of May, 
and consisu of a few shepherds’ huts, 
which are flat-roofed. Tents may be 
pitched on the roofs, or the huu may 
be occupied, but they are roughly 
made and draughty. 

11 m. Allabad Sorai. 

The road, very rough, now runs up 
the Sllana Valley to the summit of the 
Pir Panjal (11,400 ft.), from which 
there is a magnificent view of the 
Wordwan and Astor range. There are 
huts of refuge on cither side of the 
Pir Panjal in case of storms. The sarai 
is not habitable until May owing to 
the snow. 

18} m. SIrapiyaa (D.B.), in the 
Kashmir Valley, a pleasant, easy 
walk, passing Hlrpur (R.H.) on the 
way. There is a camping-ground here, 
srhere supplies may be procurable. 
A road runs (54 m.) Ha Pampur to 
Srinagar. Or the route through 
MoHanpoora to Khanaba! (D.B.) for 
Islamabad (19 m.) may be followed 
and a boat be taken (p. 524) down the 
Jbelum river to Sriiugar, about 14 hr. 

From Shupiyan. on the road to 
Kungwattan (11 m.), nuiy be visited 
the Harlbel Falls (40 ft. high). From 
Kungwattan it is 8 m. to the Konsa 
Nag mountain lake (12,000 ft.). 


(Ill) Jketum aad PooHch Route to 
Kashmir 


Jhchtm to 
13 m. Shekhupor 
(D.B.). 

26 m. Taagrot 
(D.B.). 

Kashmir Boumlary, 
36 m. CliaunHikh. 
46 m. Raidhonl. 

58 m. Nekl. 

66 m. Barall. 

74 m. Kodi. 


89 m. Sefara. 

105 m. Pooocb 
(D.B.), 

115 m. KahM 
(D.B.). 

123 m. Allabad 
(R.H.). 

130 m. Hyder¬ 
abad (D.B.). 
140 m. tlri. 


This route b long, the marches are 
somewhat dilHcult, and suppbes 
scarce. Owing to the steepness of the 
rood in places the traveller U recom¬ 


mended to take coolies and travel 
light. 

3belum (p. 498). 

13 m. Sbekbupor (D.B.). The road 
b unntetalled, but in good order and 
level the whole way. 

13 m. Tangrot (D.B.). The toad lies 
for the most part, in the bed of the 
ihetum. so can only be used when the 
river b low. The mahseer Ashing here 
b probably the best available. Licetvee 
from Game Warden. Srinagar. 

to m. Cbaomukh, crossing the 
Poonch by a ferry. The ascent b by a 
very rough path (only walking being 
possible) to the village of 

10 m. Rajdhaai, prettily situated in 
a valley. Thence by the worst march 
in the route to 

12 m. Neki, which b the resideocc 
of a few cowherds. No supplies 
obtainable. 

8 m. Barall, a small village, where 
there b good spring water, arid sup¬ 
plies and coolies plentiful. 

8. m Kocii, on the left bank of 
the Poonch. The camping-ground b 
through the town, under some trees, 
among a lot of streams working twenty 
flour miUs. Supplies, coolies, ponies, 
etc., abundant. 

15 m. Sebra, where black partridges 
abound. The scertety here b very 
pretty. 

16 m. Pooocb (3300 ft.; D.B.). on 
the right bank of the Sooran, the con¬ 
spicuous features of which are the 
Raja BuUeo Singh's Palace and the 
Fort. Nearby are very hot sulphur 
springs. Poonch may also be reached 
Ha Sooran. 16 m. from Thana Mondi 
(p. 525). Poonch was the capital of 
the Raja of Poonch, a feudatory 
state of Kashmir. 

10 m. Kabata (D.B.). a cluster of 
huts up the Bilarh Valley, cora- 
monding a magnificent view of the 
surrounding mountains. 

8 m. to Albbod, where there b a 
comfortable R.H.; some supplies are 
obtainable. 

^ m. Hyderabad or Bbedi (D.B.), a 
small mountain village beyond the 
Haji Pb Pau (8300 ft), where sup¬ 
plies ate very scarce. 
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9| m. Uri. tbeoce (tee p. 320) to 
BanmuU (28 tn.) and Sriiui(ar(62m.). 

(IV) Hattan Abdal and Abbottabad 
Route to Kaihmir 

Stages Trom Hasan Abdal. 

12 m. Dciiiir (D.B.). 

8 m. Haripor (D.B.). 

22 m. AUmltabad (Hoteb), 4010 It 
16 m. Mametn (D.B.), 3330 R. 

19 m. Cariii lUbOnUa (D.B.). 

2i m. Kashmir Boundary at Ramkot 
Customi Post. 

lt| m. Dome! (D.B.), and tbcncc as 
in (I). 

(This route is now closed at DomeJ.) 
The road te good, except in wet 
weather, as the River Haru is un> 
bridged, and there is the possibility 
of landslips between Garhi HabibuUa 
and Oomel. The River Haru may be 
avoided by taking the train from 
Taxila Junction (D.B.) on the N.W. 
Railway to Havelian, 10 m. from 
Abbottabad. 

Ilassan Abdal (D.B.) (p. 303). 

12 m. Dedur (R.H.). a roadside 
saiai and camping-ground. 

20 m. Hari^ (D.B.), a large and 
Oourithing town, lying in a richly 
cultivated valley. 

42 m. AbbotUlMd (Hoteb) (p. 304). 
38 m. Manschra (D.B.). One of the 
Rock Edicts of Asoka was found here. 
77 m. Garhi HabibuUa (D.B.). 

88 m. Dorncl (O.B.), see p. 320. 


(V) Jammu Tawl to Srinagar 

Thb road, generally called the 
Banihal Route, b excellent for motor 
trafSc: but in the winter and spring it 
may be blocked by snow on the high 
passes. It u 206 m. long, and crosses 
the Chenab near Raroban (2230 R.) 
and the Banihal Pass (9763 R.) in a 
tunnel above Verinag (p. 324). 

It b very picturesque between 
Batote and Ramban, but gets bare 
and ugly as the road nears the summit 
at Banihal. Thereafter it b beautiful. 

Sufci Accotnn i oditio n 

— lunmu. 1000 ft. D3. Khsnuma 
SI m. Jhaitar 

7 IB. Tikn. £4M ft. 

14 m. Udhampur . D.B. Khaiiaama 

S4 m. Kud . . D.B. 

15 m. Batou, 6116 ft. D.B. Khanasma 
10 m. Push 

8 m. RambaD, 2S60 ft. 

10 m. Ramsu 

10 m. Baollul, 6SS0 ft. D3. Khamama 
SO m. Upper Munda, 

■mitx. . D3. 

101 m. Qaxiaund . D.B. 
ll( m. Khanatial 
14 m. AvaniiiHir, 6226 ft. 

17 m. Srinagar. . Hotel 

Road Toll b payable at Nandni. 

In continuation of the new road 
from Pathankot (tee p. 271), thb 
gives the only meant of access to 
Kashmir from India by road which 
does not cross the Pakistan frontier. 


BURMA 


INTRODUCTION 

Means of Acccm.— Rangoon, the capital or Burma, is well served by planes 
of the British Overseas Airways Corporation, being situated on their main 
Far Eastern route. It is also accessible from Calcutta by regular daily services 
of the Indian National Airways. There are two regular direct steamship services 
between the United Kingdom and Rangoon, one maintained by the Bibby 
Line of Liverpool with monthly sailings from London, calling rit rouit at 
Port Said. Port Sudan and Colombo, and one by P. Henderson & Co. of 
Glasgow with monthly sailings, calling eii route at Port Said. Port Sudan and 
Aden. The sea voyage takes one month. An alternative route is by P. & O. 
from London to ^mbay. thence by train to Calcutta, from which there are 
regular B.I.S.N. Co. sailinp to Rangoon. 

Groeral Hints. —There is one flrst-class hotel (the Strand Hotel) in Rangoon 
next door to the British Embassy in Strand Road, but there is now no Euro¬ 
pean style accommodation in any of the other towns except at the hill station 
Kalaw (the Kalaw Hotel). If the traveller therefore intends to visit other parb 
of the country, he should provide himself with a camp-bed, bedding, mosquius 
net and cooking utensils. It is also advisable to engage a servant for travelling 
outside Rangoon, which may be done through Thoa. Cook A Son. Ltd., 
Phayre Street. Rangoon. Letters of introduction will prove useful, as the 
majority of the Government rest-houses in the provincial areas were dntroyed 
during the recent war. and have not been rebuilt. Conditions in some areas ore 
still unsettled, and the trateller Is stronfly urged to seek local adrice he/ore 
ftroceeding on Journeys outside the main towns. There are British and American 
Embassies in Rangoon, and a British Consulate in Maymyo. 

Inland Transporl.- River services are maintained on the Irrawaddy between 
Rangoon and Mandalay, Rangoon and Basscin, and on the Cbindwin by the 
Inland Water Transport Board. 

The Railway Board maintain services Rangoon-Mandalay, Rangoon-Prome, 
and Rangoon-Moulroein, but both river and rail services are liable to disrup¬ 
tion at short notice. 

The Union of Burma Airways mainuin daily services between Rangoon 
and Mandalay, Moulmein. Basscin and Kalaw, and some of the other major 
towns. 

There arc good arterial roads from Rangoon to Mandalay and Prome, and 
fairish roads connect most of the main towns with thcM two trunk roads, but 
careful Inquiries should always be made before road travel is utsdertaken. In view 
of the disturbed state of parts of the country. 

nimatc. etc.— The climate of the country for some disunce from the coast 
consists of a wet season, from 1 Jth May to 15th November, and a dry season 
for the rest of the year. Farther inland the rain becomes less, and round 
MandaUy there is a “oav tons"; the best time for visiting the country is from 
November until February. During the wet season the rainfall at Rangoon is 
heavy—amounting to upwards of 90 in., and allcr February the heat is con- 
sidcnible till the flrst showers fall in May. 

General OescriptkB.— The country of Burma lies to the E. of the Bay of 
Bengal, and covers a range of country stretching from the lOth to about the 
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28th paraltel of Utitude. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by China; on the 
N.W. by Bengal. Assam, and the feudatory State of Manipur; and on the W. 
and S.W. by the sea. To the S.E. lies the kingdom of Siam. The extreme length 
of the country is approximately 1200 m., and its extreme width between the 
92nd and the lOlst parallels of longitude at about 20' N. latitude is 575 m. 
The total area, including the Shan States, n about 262.000 s<]. m., and the 
population, according to the 1941 census, was over 16 million. It is formed of 
four tracts — Arakan, the Irawadi Valley, the Shan Slates and Tenasserim — 
and is watered by five great streams — viz. the Irawmli. the ChlndwiK, the Slitang, 
the 5<i/M'rrn and the Myltngi. The first two rivers have their sources in the 
Northern chain of mountains in the interior, one head-stream of the Irawadi 
coming from Tibet, where arc also the sources of the Salween; the Siltang 
flows S. from the Shan plateau, S.E. of Mandalay, and the Myilngi W. from 
the Northern part of the same plateau. The Irawadi and the Salween are great 
rivers which, in the lower part of their course, overflow the flat country below 
their banks during the rainy season, and. higher up. And their way through 
magnificent defiles. The Irawadi is navigable for over 900 m., but the Salween 
is practically useless as a means of communication, owing to the frequent 
obMocles in its channel. 

The Northern portion of the country is in the main an upland territory 
containing much rolling country intersected by occasional hill ranges, and 
little plain. The country throughout the Delta between Bosscin and Rangoon 
b flat and uninteresting. Towards Prome the valley of the Irawadi contracts, 
and the wooded Arakan Yomat (highest point. Mount Victoria, 10.201 ft.), 
cling to the Western bank nearly all the way to the neighbourhood of Thayct- 
myo, the old frontier between Upper and Lower Burma (1852-85). The Arakan 
Yomas terminate at Pagoda Point. The Salween Valley contains occasional 
harmonics of forest, crag and mountain stream. On the other hand, the scenery 
in Tavoy and Mergui. and among the myriad islets which fringe the Teruu- 
scrim coast down to Victoria Point, the termination of a range which borders 
Siam, b beautiful. The forests of Burma abound in fine trees, teak in particular 
Rubber has been extensively planted in the S. coastal area. The bamboo grows 
to a height of 60 ft., and flowers every 30-40 years Oast in 1943). The gold 
mohur flowers in March. The greater part of the country b green, in contrast 
to India. There b large game in the country, but it b not easy to get at. owing 
to the dense forests and the difficulty of obtaining experienced skIkarU and 
baggage-animals; good bags of snipe are made ail over the country from 
August to December, and small-game shooting b to be had in many parts. 
Separate licences ate issued for unprotected gatiK (there b a dose season), and 
for elephant. 

The Bawdwin mines in the Northern Shan Stales contain rich silvcr-zinc- 
lead ore. The Tavoy District b one of the richest wolfram-producing areas in 
the world. Tin b widespread. Seams of coal are unimportant. MogAk in the 
N. supplies rubies, and sapphires are also found in the Shan Slates. Petroleum 
b obtained in quantities in the Minbu. Magwe. PakOkku and Upper Chindwin 
Dblricts of Upper Burma. Jade and amber are extracted in considerable 
quantities in the Northern part of the Myitkyina Dbtrict. In Lower Burma 
agriculture b the main employmeni of the people. Chillies, sesamum. tobacco 
and sugar-cane are grown, and orchards are found near every village; but rice 
covers nine-tenths of the total area under cultivation. Over much of the area 
the soil b very fertile, and bears annual crops without manuring. In Upper 
Burma there is much greater variety of crops. Rice b the most important crop, 
but it occupies less than two-fifths of the total area under crop; sesamum. 
millets, beans, maize, ground-nut. cotton, tobacco, chillies and wheal are the 
chief crops after rice. 
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Until tbc Japanese invasion the commercial prosperity of the country kept 
pace with its rapidly increasing populatioo. Tbc duef exports are rice, timbn, 
beans, cotton, lead, cutch, hides, petroleum, candles, rubber and rubies. 
The ^ief imports ate machinery, piece-goods, silk, cotton, srool and pro¬ 
visions. especially preserved milk, biscuits, liquors, tobacco, iron, salt, sugar 
and mutton. 

The main commercial industries are those connected with the rice, oil and 
timber trade. The indigenous manufactures of the country produce little 
beyond what is required for home consumption. Silk, lacquer^ ware, gold 
and silver work, wood and ivory carving, are among the most justly admired 
of Burmese handicrafts. The best silks are woven at Mandalay. A Saunders' 
Weaving Institute has been established at Amarapura. The principal lacquer 
svorkers are at Pagan; gold and silver work is canied on at Rangoon, Moul- 
mein. Thayeunyo, Mandalay and in all the larger towns; the best wood- 
carvers are in Rangoon, Tharrasvaddy and Mandalay, and the best ivory- 
carvers in Rangoon and Moulmein. Broiue statuettes are made in Pegu. The 
characteristics of Burmese art are vigour and novelty in design, but lacking in 
the finish of old Chinese or Japanese work. It may be studied in the Burma 
Court. Imperial Institute. LondiDn. 

Should Burma be visited after a tour in India, the traveller cannot fail to 
be struck with the great dilfereoce in the people. The merry, easy-going, brightly 
clothed Burmese have no counterpart in Hindustan. The life of the Burmese 
is free from the deadening effects of caste and seclusion of the women, who 
take an important part in commerce. There are many Indians in the larger 
towns and villages and in the railway zone, and a sprinkling of Chinese, 
especially carpenters. 

The Burmese as a race are of short stature and well-built. The men have 
little or DO hair on their faces: they show unmistakably their near relationship 
to the Mongolian. The women are attractive-looking. Men and women alike 
are well clad, and delight in gay colours and silk attire. They are passionately 
devoted to sport, crowd to raoe-mcetings, and even in their villages have 
bullock-cart races, while they will spend hours in basket-ball kicking (chinlon). 
Association football is popular. 

In religion the Burmese are Buddhists, but the great majority everywhere, 
and practically all village Butmans, retain the primitive reverence for the nan, 
the spirits of the forests, mountains, etc. The Burman gives alms to the monks, 
“but he governs his life and actions by a consideration of what the spirits of 
the air, the forest, the stream, the village, or the house may do if they are not 
prxypitiated." To these mill, who have their appropriate shrines, he makei 
offerings to avert misfortune, and of them he seeks favour for any undertaking, 
such as building a houM or a boat, or making a journey. Each family has a 
tutelary deity or ital of its own. to which a thank-offering is made at the birth 
of a ^ild or the solemnisation of a marriage. Every Burman is supposed to 
spend a certain part of his life as a novice, wearing the yellow robe, in the 
pdngyl kyanng (monastery). This may be for a single week; but some become 
pdngyti or monks. The monks are traditional schoolmasters subject to the 
popularity of modem schools. The shaven head, yellow robe and begging-bowl 
of the monk are seen everywhere. Monks are cremated. 

Hlalory-—In Upper Burma there are traces of prehistoric Stone Age culture, 
but generally Burma is a country of discarded capital cities. At Tagaung. on 
the left hank of the Irawadi, far to the N.. in the Katha districi, there are 
traces of a royal dty which is said to date back to the 9th century a.c. The 
Burmese who. issuing from the highlands of Central Asia, founded it. were 
driven S. in the 2nd century a.o. to Pagan, near Myingyan. Here the great 
King Anavrrau reigned from 1044 to 1077. He was to Burma srtiat Asoka was 
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10 India. In the doting yean of the 13lh century hit empire fell before the 
invading annict of Kublai Khan, and in 1287 Pagan became a feudatory of 
China. Thado Min, who ciaimed docent from the Kingt ofTagaung, lettered 
Burmese supremacy hi 1364 and tet up hit capital at Ava, near Mandalay. 
Bayin Naung. the famout general of Tabin Shweti (1330-30) of the houte of 
Anawrata, succeeded hit matter at King of Pegu in 1331. and ruled until 1381 
over the whole of Burma except Arahan. Caesar Frederick, writing of Pegu in 
1569, tuted that he had “twenty-and-tix” kings at hit command, and Samuel 
Butler had him in mind when be wrote in Nudibrat (1. ii. 133) of demeanour 
“grave at the Emperor of Pegu.” The city of Pegu became a great commercial 
centre and was visited in 1587 by Ralph Fitch. In 1740 the great Talaing 
rebellion by a race in the S. dispotset^ the Burmese dynasty, which had 
returned to Ava, first of Pegu and then of Ava itself, which was captured and 
burned, but immediately after the fall of Ava (1733) a Burmese champion. 
Alaungpaya (known to Europeans as Alompra). reunited the whole country 
under hit sway. 

So far as we have record, the first European to visit Burma was a Venetian 
merchant. Nicolo di Conti, who landed at Tenasserim in 1433 and travelled 
to Ava overland. Early in the following century Portuguese adventurers were 
importing firearms into the country and serving at mercenaries in the armies. 
In 1599 Felipe de Brito y Nicote seized the Burmese port of Syriam with the 
intention of carving a Portuguese province out of Lower Burma. He withstood 
Arakanese attacks, took Prome and Toungoo in 1610, but be was dislodged 
by the King of Ava and executed in 1613. About the same time the Dutch may 
have settled on the island of Negrais at the mouth of the Rangoon river. In 
1631 they planted a factory at Syriam. which endured until 1680. Although in 
1617, two factors of the English East India Company were sent from Masuli- 
patam to the dty of Pegu to collect the goods of a Company's servant who had 
died there, after capture by the Burmese in Siamese territory, the first English 
factory in Burma was not established until 1647, when a short-lived one was 
found^ from Fort St George at Syriam, whi^ failed ignominiously nine 
years later. Thenceforward the Oirecton refused all offers, whether from a 
Burmese source or from their servants at Fort St George, to re-establish the 
factory. From time to time, however, an important private trade was main¬ 
tained by the Company's officials and others in Burma, until in 1743 the old 
factory at Syriam was destroyed by rebelliout Talaings. Through the efforts 
of Dupleix a French shipyard was established at Syriam in about 1732, but 
was abandoned ten years later. In 1748 French agents were again active, and 
the English therefore seized the island of Negrais in 1733. A struggle ensued 
between the Talaings supported by the French and Alaungpaya, who was 
favoured by the English. 

In 1753 Alaungpaya defeated the Talaings and founded Rangoon (Yan-gfin, 
the "end of strife'^. Shortly afierwards be destroyed Syriam and killed or 
enslaved all the Frenchmen be could lay hands upon. The English were per¬ 
mitted to open a factory at Bassein: but in 1739 the Negrais settlement was 
destroyed and the factors massacred, upon a false accusation that they were 
assisting the Talaings. Alaungpaya died in 1760 while campaigning against 
Siam. His successor. Naungdawgyi. refused reparation for the Negrais massacre, 
and the Bassein factory was withdrawn in 1761. Thereafter official relations 
ceased until 1795. Sinbyuyin, who succeeded Naungdawgyi, took Manipur 
and Siam, and defeated two inroads from China. He died in 1776, and was 
succeeded by Bodawpaya, who conquered Arakan in 1784. This brought 
Burma into coUisioD with the British in Chittagong. The Arakanese outlaws 
took refuge over the border, the River Naaf, and harassed the Burmese rulers 
by inroads. This gave rise to friction, and in order to assist in the adjustment of 
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matters in dtspuie, an envoy was sent to Burma in 1795 by the Goveirxir* 
General of Bengal. In 1819 Bodawpaya died, and was succeeded by Bagyidaw. 
Matters had not improved on the border, and in 1824 the Burmese invaded 
Manipur and Assam, and Maha Banduia, the great Burmese General, started 
with an army from Ava to lake command in Arakan and invade Bengal. 

The British Government formally declared war against Burma on 5th March 
1824. The Burmese were driven out of Assam. Cachar and Manipur: and 
Rangoon. Mergui, Tavoy and MarUban were occupied by British troops. 
These, however, suffered much from sickness as the rains began soon after 
the capture of Rangoon on llth May. The Diana steamer built in Calcutu 
was the first to take part in a naval action. All movements by land become 
impracticable, and by December the force occupying Rangoon bad been 
reduced by sickness a^ otherwise to about 1300 Europeans and 2500 liKfuns 
fit for duly. The Burmese, under Maha Banduia, ma^ a confident effort to 
drive the invaders into the sea; but their attack, in which 60,000 men are said 
to have taken part, was repelled with great slaughter, and the Burmese army 
dwindled away, a portion of it retiring to Danubyu, which Maha Banduia 
fortified with some skill for a further effort. The British troops, having been 
reinforced, marched up the Irawadi Valley, and on 2nd April 1825 took 
Danubyu. Maha Banduia was killed in the cannonade, and all serious resist¬ 
ance came to and end. Prome was occupied, and the troops went into Canton- 
menu for the rains. In September 1825 the Burmese endeavoured to treat, but, 
os they would not agree to the terms offered, hostilities recommenced; and 
in December the British advanced, and, after several actions, reached Yandabo 
(60 m. from Ava), 16th February 1826. Here the envoys of the King signed a 
Treaty ceding to the British Ass^, Arakan, and the coast of Tenasserim, and 
agreeing to pay a million sterling towards the cost of the war. In November 
1826 a commercial Treaty was signed at Ava. and in 1829 the first British 
Resident was appointed under the Treaty to the Burmese capital. In 1837 
Bagyidaw was deposed by his brother Tharrawaddy, who in 1846 was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Pagan Min. 

In 1852. owing to high-handed action against British subjecU by the Burmese 
Governor of Rangoon, for which all reparation was refused, the British again 
declared war against the King of Burma; and towards the ck>se of the year 
Lord Dalhousic proclaimed that the whole of the Province of Pegu, as far N. 
as the parallel of latitude 6 m. N. of the fort at Myede, was annexed to the 
British Empire. Almost immediately after this Pagan Min was deposed by 
his brother Mindon Min. who ruled his curtailed kingdom with wisdom and 
success. 

The pacification of Pegu and iu reduaion to order occupied about ten 
years of cofutant work. In 1862 the British possessiom in Burma—namely, 
the Provinces of Arakan, Pegu, Martaban and Tenasserim—were formed 
into the Province of British Burma, under the administration of a Chief 
Commissioner. Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Sir Arthur) Phayte being 
appointed to that office. The Burma Commission consisted of miliuiy officers. 

In October 1878 King Mindon died, and was succeeded by bis son. King 
Thibaw. fifth in descent from Alaungpa^. In 1879 the execution of a number 
of the royal family excited much horror in Lower Burma, and relations became 
much strained, owing to the indignation of Englishmen at the barbarities of 
the Burmese Court, and the resentment of the King and his Ministers at the 
protests of the British Resident. In October 1879, owing to the unsatisfactory 
position of the British Resident in Mandalay, the Government of India with¬ 
drew their represenutive from the Burmese Court. Meanwhile, under the lax 
rule of Thibaw the condition of Upper Burma had been gradually drifting 
from bod to worse. The Central Covemment tost control of many of the out- 
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lying districts, and the elements of disorder on the British frontier were a 
standing menace to the peace of Lower Burma. The King, in contravention 
of Treaty obligations, created monopolies to the detriment of the trade of 
both England and Burma: represenutives of France and Italy were welcomed, 
and two separate embassies were sent to Europe for the purpose of contraaing 
alliances. In 1883 the Burmese Court imposed a fine of Rs. 2.300,000 upon the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, and refused the proposal of the Indian 
Government to submit the matter to arbitration. In view of the long series of 
unsatisfactory episodes during Thibaw's reign, the Government of India 
decided once for all to adjust relations. An ultimatum was tent to King Thibaw. 
requiring him to suspend action against the Corporation: to receive at Man¬ 
dalay an envoy from the Viceroy, who should be treated with the due respect; 
and to regulate the external relatioos of the country in accordance with the 
advice of the Government of India. This ultimatum was despatched on 22nd 
October 1883. On 7th November King Thibaw issued a proclamation calling 
on his subjects to drive the British heretics into the sea. On 9th November his 
reply was received in Rangoon amounting to an unconditional refusal. On 
14th November 1883 the British expedition, under Sir Harry Prendergast. 
crossed the frontier and advanced to Mandalay without encountering any 
serious resistance. On 28th the British occupied Mandalay, and next day the 
King and his evil genius, the Queen Supaya Lat, were sent down to Rangoon 
and afterwards to India. He died at Ratnagiri, S. of Bombay, on I6lh December 
1916. Upper Burma was formally annexed on 1st January 1886. For four )ears 
the country was disturbed by lawless spirits, but by the close of 1889 alt the 
lar^r bands of marauders had been broken up. In the time of Burmese rule 
China claimed a certain shadowy suzerainty over the Burmese Empire. In July 
1886 a Convention was signed at Peking, whereby China recognised British 
rule in Burma, and agreed to the demarcation of the frontier and the encourage¬ 
ment of international trade. By a further Treaty, signed on the 1st March 
1894, the frontier was defined, and new arrangements made for the encourage¬ 
ment of trade and the linking of the telegraph systems of Burma and China. 
A breach of the Treaty by the Chinese in 1893 led to the conclusion of a supple¬ 
mentary agreement on the 4th February 1897, which defined the boundary 
afresh and made further provision for opening China to trade. For some years 
after the annexation of Upper Burma there was some unceruinty with regard 
to the boundary between Siam and a portion of ceruin of the Shan States. 
The Siamese claimed at part of the Province of Chengmai so much of Karenni, 
and of some other small States, as lay to the east of the Salween. In order to 
investigate these claims the territory was visited by Mr Ney Elias in 1890. 
The Siamese refuted to uke part in that exploration, but in 1892-93 a Joint 
Commission of English and Siamese officers demarcated the frontier along 
the line selected by Mr Ney Elias. In 1897 the Province was constituted a 
Lieutenant-Governorship, and in 1923 a Governorship. In 1937 Burma 
was separated from India, and a new Goverrunent was set up, svith two 
Legislative Chambers, a Senate and a House of Representatives. In 1947 
Burma was granted independence, and a Constituent National Assembly 
framed a new constitution. Burma, in consequence, b no longer a member 
of the British Commonwealth, but an independent republic with its own 
national flag. The Parliament of the Union of Burma consisu of a Chamber 
of Deputies, and a Chamber of Nationalities, elected for four years. The 
President is elected by both Chambers in joint session fora term of five years. 
The present incumbent is His Excellency Sao Shive Thaik. The Prime 
Minister is Thakin Nu. Considerable progress has been made in restoring 
the authority of the Central Government over the whole country. 
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Pagodas and Monastcrtea.—The pagodas and monasteries form the chief 
objects of interest throughout Burma. PogoJas,' diflTeriog in details, consist 
almost invariably of a masonry terrace, a high plinth, a bell-shaped body and 
a MU or “umbrella'* spire, a construction formed of concentric rings of beaten 
iron lessening to a rod with a small vane on the top. From the rings hang little 
bells with clappers shaped like pl^ leaves, which arc caught by the least wind 
and maintain a melodious shivering. They are ereaed over relics of Gautama 
Buddha. In almost all the larger pagodw there are arched winp on each face, 
serving, as it were, as antechapeb, and each containing a figure of Gautama, 
while the platform is frequently studded with minor temples, image bouses, 
altars for the deposit of offerings, large bells, flag-posts, images of strange 
monsters—"sinthas” (hence Chindit). These pagodas are to be found in every 
village in Burma, capping the hills fr^uently in out-of-tbe-vray places. There 
is a special reason for this multiplication of fanes. The builder u looked upon 
as a saint on earth, and when he dies he attains Nirvana. It avails little to repair 
a previous dedication, unless it be one of the great world-shrines at Rangoon, 
Pegu. Prome or Mandalay. According to custom and tradition, in order to 
prevent the admixture of karma, or merit, shrittes built by royalties must not 
be repaired by commoners, and among commoners themselves the previous 
consent of the original founders, or their descendants, is always necessary. 

Outside most villages there stands a monastrry or pdngy! kyaung, where the 
monks pass their tranquil lives and supply a simple education to the children 
of the village. Ordinarily of teak, the shape is always oblong, atul the inhabited 
portion is raised on posts or pillars some > n. or 10 n. above the ground. They 
are never more than one storey high, for it would be an indignity to a holy 
monk to have anyone over his head. A flight of steps leads up to the veranda, 
which extends all along the N. and S. sides and frequently all round the 
building. The steps are usually adorned with carvinp or plaster figures of aati 
or ogres. From the raised floor rises the building vrith tier upon tier of dark 
massive roofs capped at intervals writh tapering spires or pyatiMart. The build¬ 
ings ore in many cates ornamented with the most elaborate carving. The 
interior accommodation it very simple. It consists, in the main, of a great 
central hall divided into two portions, one level with the veranda where the 
scholars are Mught. and the other a raised dais 2 ft. or so above the level 
of the building. Seated upon this the priests are accustomed to receive visitors, 
and at the back, against the wall, are arranged images of Gautama inter¬ 
spersed with manuscript chests, small shrines, fans and other religious imple- 
menu, and miscellaneous gifts of the pious, heaped together ordinarily in 
very careless fashion. There are occasionally dormitories for the monks, but. 
as a rule, they sleep in the central hall, where the maU which form their beds 
may be seen rolled up round the pillows against the wall. In many monasteries 
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there is a special room for the palm-leaf scribes, often detached from the main 
building, as are the cook-room and the bathing-houses and, perhaps, a guest¬ 
house. In one corner is usually a ihein, for the performance of riles and cere¬ 
monies, and particularly for the examination and ordination of priests. The 
visitor should not intrude unless he can speak Burmese or is accompanied 
by someone acquainted with that language. The priests are treated with great 
respect by the people, and are invariably addressed as poyo, or lord; and any¬ 
one who visiu a monastery should therefore bear in mind that the monks 
are accustomed to be treated with deference. The chief priests are called 
Sayadaw. 

The traveller should nuike a point before leaving Burma of seeing 
something of the Fwi. the national amusement of the people. Pw4s are of 
four kinds—the Zar pwi, which consisu of acting, singing, dancing and clown¬ 
ing; the Yoktkepvi, in which a similar performance is gone through by riumo- 
neltM; the Ytln pwi, a kind of ballet, with music and song, performed by a 
considerable company of young men or maidens, as the cose may be; and the 
Anytin pwi, in which the number of actors is very limited: it also is accom¬ 
panied with song and music. lasUng from about 9 p.m. to about 2 a.m. Vein 
pwts are performed on special occasions—in honour of some high official, 
or at a great pagoda feast; but Zai pw4s. Yokihe pwis and Anyein psvis are 
of constant occurrence on nearly all moonUght ni^ts. The performances 
take place in the open air. last all night, and usually for several nighu in suc¬ 
cession. and are free and open to all, the actors being paid by the giver of the 
entertainment. The majority of the audience sUy the whole night, but an 
hour or two of the performance will more than satisfy the traveller. 
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Government of Burma, Burma Handbook (1943). 
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W. W. Cochrane. The Sham. (Rangoon. 1915.) 

Maurice CoUis, Siamese tVhIte. (Faber.) 

Maurice Collis. She H'ai a Queen. (Faber.) 

Maurice Collis, Land of the Great Imate. (Faber.) 

C. M. Enriquez. A Burmese Arcady. (Kachins. etc.) (Seeley Service. 1923.) 

D. G. E. Hall. Early English Intereourte with Burma. (Longmans, 1928.) 
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G. E. Harvey. Outlines of Burma History. (Longmans. 1924.) An excellent 
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G. E. Harvey, British Rule In Burma. (1946.) 

F. Tennyson Jesse, Story of Burma. (Macmillan, 1946.) 

F. Tennyson Jesse. The Larquer Lady. (Evans.) 

R. Talbot Kelly, Burma. (Illustrated.) (A. Sl C. Black. 1912.) 

V, Scott O’Connor, The Silken East. (Hutchinson. 1928.) 

C. J. Richards. Burma Retrospect. (Herberd Cumow. Winchester.) 

Sir J. G. Scott. Burma: A Handbook of Practical laformation. (Daniel O'Connor. 
London, 1921.) 

Sir J. G. Scott, Burma from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. (Fisher 
Umvin, 1924.) 

Sir J. G. ScotL B^ma and Beyond. (Grayson, 1932.) 

Shway Yoe (Sir J. G. Scott), The Burman: His Life and Notiom. (Macmillan. 
1910.) 

J. Stuart. Burma through the Centuries. (1910.) 


GUIDE TO THE PRONUNCIATION OF BURMESE PROPER AND 
PLACE-NAMES 

(Prepared by Prof. D. G. E. Hall, of University College. Rangoon) 

Note .—The phonetic scheme it based upon that used in the Oaford Pocket 
Dictionary and explained on p. vui. of that work. 


AavAa, Ak-e-ftb. 

A'MAaAruaA, accent on Srtt sytlabk. 
ANAvt-aAT'A. An-dr'-'o-tah'. 

Ava. Ah'-vi. 

Bawowin. Baw'-dwin. 

Bashin, Bii-s^'. 

Bhamo, Bah-m6’. 

BiLtxiVitN. Bi'-ldd-)6oo'. 

Cjunowin. Chln-dsKin. 
Dainowunkwin, OIng'-M'Mokwin'. 
DAMiavu, DS'-nM-bew. 
Dukanthein, Dd6-kii>-than. 
Eindawya. An-daw-yah. 

GoKTtiK, Gd'-Uk. 

Gyaino, JIng. 

GYoatNGAUK, JA-bln-gowk. 

Heiio, Hi-hd'. 

Htissus, Hin-sdon. 

Henzada. Hfn-jw-da', 

Hlaino, Ling. 

Hmawza. Maw-zah. 

HrAYON, Pa-ydn'. 

HstPAW, S^'-paw, 

Insein. In-tin, more correctly. In-sin. 
INYE, In-yi. 

Kadaoc, Ko-dik. 

KAtm, Ko-dd'. 

Kale. Ko-U. 

Kalewa. Ka-U'-«rah. 

KALYANisritA. Kil-yin-l-ti-iikt. 
Katma, Kl-thah'. 

Kauncnco, KoMng-d. 

Kawhnat. Kaw-nit. 

Kwanmla. Kwdn'-lah. 

Kyaws. Oiah-bln. 

Kyaickauk, (Thlk-kowk. 

Kyaikpun. Chik-podn'. 
Kyaiktmanlan, Chlk-thln-Un. 
Kyancin. Chin-gin. 

KYANzrrtHA, Chin-zl-thah. 
Kyauksiyauno, Chow-myowng. 
Kvauxpandal'mg. Cbowk-pindowng. 
Kyaukpyij. Chowk-pyaa. 

Kyauksa, Chowk'-si. 

Kyauk Taw Gyi, Chowk Taw }i. 


Kyal'kzzoi, Chowk-zi-di. 
Kyonicadat, Chan-ko-dit. 
Kyonpyaw, Cban-pyaw. 

Leixsaw, Lik-saw. 

Letpada.'c. Lit-pa-din'. 

Macwe, Mi-gwa‘. 

Mainckaino, MIng-KIng. 

Maysiyo, Mi'-mew. 

MriKTiLA, Mik-tl-ki. 

Miacut, Mir-gwi'. 

MiCAOfiarA Mis-tsct, Mi’-gah-dak- 
pab-raing'-i. 

Minualaoon, Min-ga-la-dan'. 
Minhla, Mln-lah. 

Mocok. Ma-gdk'. 

Monywa. Man'-ydd-ah. 

Moolsiejn, Maai-min. 

Mums, Mdd-pdon. 

Myede, Mya-da'. 

Myovcyan. Min-jahn*. 

Myitkyina. Mi-chi-nah'. 

MYriNGE, Ming’-i. 

Myittha, Mfl-thah. 

Naoayon, Nah-go-ydn. 

Natxyioon. Nit-jd-gdn. 

Naunolon, Nowng-ldn. 
NAVManJAUMi, Nowng-pdd-owng. 
NEuaAis. Ni-gri'-ls. 

Noawvn. Nah-wdon. 
NYALNuatNzttK. Nfowng-vln-z4k. 
Nyauncu, Nyowng-IL 
Pa-an, Pe-4n'. 

Pagan, Po-gahn’. 

Paoat. Po-git'. 

Paletwa. Pi'-U-twah'. 

Patooawoyi, Pit-d-daw-)i. 

PAUMiDe, Powng-di. 

Pazundauno, Poozen-dawng. 

PaoMt, Ptdm. 

PYiNiONGYi, Pin'-bdn-ie. 

Pyinmana, Pln-nvr-nah', 

Pyistiia, Pin-ihah. 

Sagainc, So-glng'. 

Salestyo, Soi-U.mjd. 

SftKOYi, Sik-ji. 
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Sheinmaga, Shin-nvi>gah‘. 
Shinwnkuoyi, ShliHbln-kAA-ji. 
SiOTTAinM, Shll-lowng. 
SmwtAUNoyo, Shwi-owng-jd'. 
Shwebo, Shwi-b 6 . 

Shwc Dagon, Shwi-Di>*gAa'. 
Shwiovcau, Shwi-gM-gU'. 
Shwehmawdaw, ShM~i'-iiuw-daw'. 
Shwemoktaw. %wi-mdk>taw. 
Shwinandaw Kvavno, ShwS-nin> 
daw-cbowng. 

Shwcnattai;no, Shwl-nit>towng. 
Shwenyaung, Shwi-nyowng. 
Shwesanoaw, Shwk>skn-daw. 
SHWETHALyAVNO, Shwd*thll-yowng'. 
SlTTAUNO, Sll-Cowng. 

Suu. SM-U'. 

Tagaitno, To-gowng. 

Tanovan, Tta-yaho. 

Tauno-ovi, Towng-ji. 

Tauno-waino, Towng-wing. 

Tavoy, T»-voy‘. 


Tenoyueh, Teng-yM-l. 

TiiABtiKKYiN, Tho-ba'-chln. 
Thatbyinkitv. That-b^ln-b^M. 
Thatom, Tho'lOn. 

T MAYAUNC-OAlNG, Thd-yowng-jawiig. 
Tkayetmvo, Th4-ye«'-rof6. 
THAYEKMEnAYA. Tho-yl'kit-tg-yah. 
Thazi. Thah'Zd. 

Theindawoyi, TMn-daw-yi. 

Thibaw, Th^baw. 

Tioyaino, Tb-jing. 

Tounooo, Tow-ngM'. 

Yamethin, YiMnSr'-UUn. 
YANKUfTAUNO, Yiji-kln-lowng. 
Yebawmi, Ya-baw-mi. 
Yenangyauno, Yb-Dan-jowng. 
Zaino, Zing. 

Zeoyo, Zi-jd. 

ZiNOYAiK, ^n'-jlk. 

ZwEGABm Daumo, Zwi'-gn-bln* 
downg. 


The letter a, when printed in italics, denotes that the 
sound b indeterminate. 


ETYMOLOGY OF PLACE-NAMES IN BURMA 


Some of the more common component ports in place-names with their 
meanings are given below : — 


Aing, small lake. 
Chauno. stream. 
Haung. old. 

Ka.n, tank. 

Kon. high ground. 
Kyi. big. 

Kvtm, island. 

• Le, rkc-land. 

Myo, town. 


Nge, small. 

Pm. tree. 

Sa, dam. weir. 

Sue. landing-place. 
Tauno, hill. 

Taw. jungle. 

Thtt. new. 

Wa, mouth. 

Ywa. village. 
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RANGOON 

(Map facts p. 542) 


RANGOON* it the capital ot the 
country and the teat of the Govern¬ 
ment. It it laid out in blocks on the 
American plan with crou ttreett, 
main road, etc., just 21 m. from 
Elephant Point on the tea, on the 
Rangoon river. In 1852 it was a mere 
fishing village. In 1931 it had a trade 
larger than that of any Indian port 
escepi Calcutta and Bombay. The 
imports are principally coal, cotton 
goods, silk and sugar; the exports, 
rice (two-thirds of the whole), 
umber and oils. 

It b estimated that the population 
of Rangoon to-day b tome 800,000, 
more than double pre-war. The city 
was severely dama^ during the 
war. It b lit by electricity and oblairu 
its water-supply from Gyobyu lake, 
about 43 m. dblant in the Pegu 
Yomas. 

The business quarter lies along the 
N. bonk of the river, from Kcmcndine 
and Alone on the W. to Pazundaung 
on the E. with Barr Street Wharf 
(1933) and Brooking Street Wharf 
(1939). 

On the W. of the river b the suburb 
of Dalla. w hich was a place of note 
before Rangixin was founded (tee 
p. 531). The Twanie Canal runs to 
the China Bakir river, a mouth of 
the Irawadi. 

The Rangoon rber accommodates 
vessels drawing up to 28 ft. The Port 
dates from 1852 and CommbsiotKrs 
have functioned since 1880. In 1914 
they completed a great training bank 
on the Dalla side, and the King’s 
Bank wot completed in 1927. There 
b a weU-tlaffcd Pilot Service. There 
b a floating landing-stage, wheteu 
formerly steamers vvere moored in 
the stream above the Hastings Shoal 
at the confluence of the Pegu river. 
Syriam lies across the river. It b of 


interest as being the site of the first 
European settlements of any im¬ 
portance in Burma. It was also 
selected by the Burma Oil Company 
as the site of their oil refineries, but 
these were destroyed in the late war, 
and have not yet resumed operation. 

The aerodrome b at Mingaladon. 
15 m. N. of the city. 

The principal objects of interest in 
and around Rangoon may be classi¬ 
fied as follows :— 

1. The pagodas and monasteries. 

2. The bazars and Indbn shops. 

3. The rice, timber and oil works. 

4. The public buildinp. 

5. The University. 

6. The parks and lakes. 

(1) Pagodas and Monasteries.'— 
The Shut (golden) Dagon and the 
Salt deserve special mention. The 
great Sbwe Uagon Pagoda is the most 
venerable of all places of worship in 
S.E. Asia. Its peculiar sanctity b 
due to the fact that it b the only 
pagoda known to Buddhists which it 
credited with containing actual relics, 
not only of Gautama, but of the three 
Buddhas who preceded him in ihb 
world. Hence it attracts countless 
pilgrims, not only from all parts of 
Burma, but also from Cambodb, 
Sbm. Korea and Ceylon. It b situ¬ 
ated about 2 m. from the Strand, and 
may be reached by motor-omnibus, 
trolley-but (little used by Europeans), 
taxi or ticca gharry. 

The stately piie stands upon a 
mound, 168 ft. high, partly artificial, 

* Kuropcaiw inicnding to visit shiinss in 
Burnu m wiinsd thsi In rteenijrcsis Ihs 
Burmsse hsv* insisteil upon stf visitors 
dwcsidina their fooewssr before rtileritia 
the precicKts. If the notice "Footweerins 
pttibibilcd" is ilnolsyed m the entrsnes 
to s psatxls, it should be scivipulousir 
adhered to. 
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cut into two recunfuUr temcei one 
above the other, each tide, ai in the 
caie of all pagodas, facing one of the 
cardinal points of the compass. The 
upper terrace, which has been care- 
fuDy levelled and paved and repaved 
by the pious, is 900 ft. long by ft. 
wide, llie ascent is by four flights of 
brick steps, one opposite the centre 
of each face — the Western face was 
once closed by fortifications built by 
the British conqueror to secure the 
pagoda, where there was much 
desperate fighting in the First Bur¬ 
mese War. 

The S. ascent is most frequently 
used. Under the regulation (1921) 
visitors of all nationalities must go 
up the pagoda barefooted. At the 
foot ate two gigantic )cogOT>bs, built 
of brick and covered with plaster. 
From them up to the platform the 
long stairs are covered by a rising 
series of handsomely carved teak 
roofs, supported on huge wood and 
masonry pillars. The heavy cross¬ 
beams and the panelling are in many 
places embellished with frescoes 
representing scenes in the life of 
Gautama and his disciples, and with 
hideously curious representations of 
the tortures of the wicked. The steps 
themselves are exceedingly primitive. 
In parts of broad stone fla^ and in 
others of simple sun-dried bricks, 
worn by the feet of myriads of wor¬ 
shippers. On either si^ are beggars 
and numerous stalls, at which gold- 
leaf. flowers and other oflerinp may 
be bought, and on the E. side, just 
a little above the bottom of the flight 
of steps, there is a small bazar in 
which marionettes, gongs, drums, etc., 
may be obtained. 

The stairs debouch on a broad, 
flagged space, left free for worshippers. 
In the centre of this springs, from an 
octagonal plinth, the pagoda itself 
(see Fergusson’s Eailern Architecture, 
2, 342-7). It has a dreumferenoo of 
1355 n., and rises to a height of about 
368 n.. or a little higher than St Paul’s 
Cathedral The pagoda is reputed to 
conuin 25 tons of gold and l(X) of 
silver. It it solid and gilt from base 


to summit. The former kti, or "um¬ 
brella," which was placed on the top 
by Mindon Min, King of Burma, 
was destroyed by earthquake (5th May 
1930) and the present top inlaid with 
diamonds was hoisted a year later. 
The ceremony was attend^ by pil¬ 
grims from all parts of Burma. The 
pagoda it encircled by several rings 
of electric lamps, which make it a 
conspicuous landmark by night. 

At the comers of the basement 
arc figures of ManSkthiha —creatures 
with two bodies and one head, half¬ 
lion. half-man, with huge ears and 
ruffled crest—and all about arc figures 
of lions displaying teeth between 
grinning lips. The tale it that a cer¬ 
tain Indian Princess became the wife 
of a lion; subsequently this lion was 
slain by his own son. Soon afler, the 
Prince was seized with a severe ail¬ 
ment. which could be cured only by 
dediating to a pa^a the figure of 
a lion. Since then, it is said, the placing 
of the figures of lions at the entrances 
of pagodas hat been in vogue. In 
reality these lions are the Jwarpalas. 
or guardians of the entrance to the 
pagodas, and were probably relics of 
the pre-Buddhist cults of India. 

The four chapels at the foot of the 
pagoda are horned by colossal 
figures of the sitting Buddha, and in 
the innermost recess, in a niche of 
its own, is an even larger figure, the 
thick gilding darkened in many 
places by the fumes of thousands of 
burning tapers and candles. Hundreds 
of Gautamas. large and small, sitting, 
standing and reclining, white and 
black, of alabaster, sun-dried day or 
wood, surround and are propped up 
on the larger images. High stone 
altars for the offering of rice and 
flosvers stand before the lions, inter¬ 
spersed with niche altars for burnt 
offerinp. On the outer edge of tbe 
platform arc a host of small pagodas, 
each with its htl; taraumti, imago- 
houses, overflowing writh the gifls of 
generations of pilgrims (twelve of 
these tasaungs, valued at £150,000 
were utterly destroyed by fire on 6th 
March 1931); figures of Buddha in 
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tingle low stone chapels; tall posts 
(called tagundalHt), flaunting from 
which are long cylindrical streamers 
of bamboo fratnework. patted oter 
with paper or cloth, depicting scenes 
from sacred history, and often in¬ 
scribed with pious invocations from 
the offerer, or surmounted by the 
sacred kliitha (Brahminy goose), the 
emblem of the Talaings. or the kata- 
weik. the crane of the Burmese. 

Hundreds of bells of all sizes are 
hung on stout cross-beams, and 
beside them lie deers* antlen and 
wooden stakes with which the wor¬ 
shipper strikes them as he passes, and 
so calls the attention of nau and men 
to his acts of piety. The alternate 
strokes mutt be struck on the ground, 
so at to invoke the testimooy of the 
god of the earth. 

In the N.E. comer, in a gaily 
decorated wooden shed, hangs a bell 
of enormous size, inside which half 
a dozen men can stand. It was pre¬ 
sented by King Tharrawaddy in 1840. 
and is said to weigh 42t tons. It bears 
a long inscription recounting the 
merits gained by the monarch who 
presented it. The bell hat a curious 
history. After the Second Burmese 
War the British made an attempt to 
carry it off to Calcutta as a trophy, 
but by tome mishap it was sunk to 
the bottom of the river. The European 
engineers failed to raise it. The Bur- 
mans aAer tome years begged that 
the sacred bell mi^l be restored to 
them if they could recover it. The 
petition was granted with scepticism; 
but they set to work, got it out by 
lashing bamboos to it and causing it 
to float, and carried it in triumph to 
the place where it now hangs. 

The traveller should examine the 
magnillceni carving at the head of the 
Eastern ascent, and that on the canopy 
of the colossal recumbent figure of 
Gautama on the Western face of the 
platform. The carving and inlaid 
glass-work on all four of the chapels 
attached to the pagoda itself deserve 
notice, the carving over the Easlero 
chapel being particularly curious; 
it has been supposed to represent a 


scene from the life of the Buddha, or 
from one of the Jatakas. got up in a 
modem style, illustrative of the cap¬ 
ture of the pagoda by the British. 
The British soldiers, with their rifles, 
and their officers, each bolding a 
telescope to hit eye, are clearly recog¬ 
nisable on the highest tier, while on a 
lower tier the defeated Burmese show 
little sign of despondency. 

At the bate of the hill arc monas¬ 
teries embowered in groves of pidmyra 
palms and shady trees, and to the S. is 
a small convent of nuns, not far from 
a Rest-house built by the King of 
Siam for pilgrims from his dominions. 

The platform is never deserted. 
Long after midnight the voice of the 
worshipper may be heard in the night 
air chanting his pious aspirations, 
while on feast-days the laughing, 
joyous crowd of men and maidens in 
their gay national dress makes the 
platform of the Shwv Dagon one of 
the finest sighu in the world. The 
visitor con. if he takes an interpreter 
with him, have his fortune told by 
one of the nutiKrous lajrat; or he can 
buy one of the quaint triangular 
gongs used by the religious rttendi- 
cants to attract attention, or supply 
himself with gold-leaf, prayer-flap, 
flowers, or spedmem of the curious 
marioiKttes and other toys which are 
offered for sale. 

Buddhists fix the date of the erec¬ 
tion of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda at 
588 ax.; but state that the site was 
sacred for cycles before, since the 
relics of the three preceding Buddhas 
were found interred when twoTalaing 
brothers. Taphussa and Bholliks. 
came with eight precious hairs of 
Gautama to the sacred hill. The 
original pagoda is said to have been 
only 27 n. high, and to have attained 
its presmt height by being repeatedly 
cased with an outer covering of bricks. 
The shrine boa remained unaltered 
ill size and shape since 1564. At all 
distances it appears imposing and 
sublime, like the Buddhist religioa. 
It looU best, perhaps, on a bright 
moonlight night, arid the traveller 
is advised to pay a visit to the plat- 
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form by night m wdl «i by diy. The 
above dcKription comes mainly from 
Shway Yoe. Local guide-books to the 
Pagoda an available in Rangoon. 

The “Anani." the Mausoleum of 
U Aung San and the members of his 
cabinet (the first cabinet of Itx^ 
pendent Burma), who wen assassin¬ 
ated in July 1947, is on the slopes of 
the Shwe Dagon hill. 

The Sole Pagoda is close to the 
Strand in the dty. The regulation as 
to the removal of footwear applies. 
Among many curious shrines and 
figures with which the platform is 
adorned, will be found a representa¬ 
tion of the Suit Sat, the spirit after 
whom the pagoda is named, and the 
legendary guardian of the hill upon 
which the Shwe Dagon Pagoda is 
erected. 

Behind the Ngadatkyi Pagoda, near 
the Royal Lakes, at Tamwe, on an 
eminence, an enormous reclining 
figure of Buddha, called the Shwe 
Tha Lyaung, monthly attracts many 
visitors. The cavity of each car could 
easily accommodate two or three 
persons. 

The Rangoon .Monasteries are very 
numerous. Some arc at Keramendine. 
near the railway sution. and a visit 
to them may be combined with an 
inspection of the images of Gautama 
in process of manufacture hard by, 
and of kalagas in the shops. The 
kalaga b a kind of blanket, usually 
red. covered with strange figures in 
appliqu4 work. They make porlUres 
or hangings. There arc other large 
moiusteries in Bahaa, WingalM. 
Godwin Road and at Pozundaung. 
In 1824 the road from Rangoon to 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda was lined 
with them. 

(2) The Bazars and Indian Shops.— 
The bazars are a great attraction, and 
provide the people with their main 
centres of gt^p. A visit should be 
made to the municlpat hazan on the 
Strand Road and at KemmendiiK, 
the bazars in China Street and in 
Montgomery Street. At the bazar 
in Strand Road silks and lacquer 
can be purchased. The Indian shops 


are not of special interest. A feature 
of Rangoon that needs mention arc 
the Indian night stalls along the 
footpaths, principally of the bazar 
quarter, whm a grat variety of eat¬ 
ables and merchandise arc sold. Speci¬ 
mens of Burmese silver, lacquer, silk, 
ivory and wood-carving, and bronze 
figurines can be obtained at the curio 
shop m the Strand HoteL or at a 
number of similar shops in the 
Bogyoke MarkeL 

(3) The Rice. Timber ozd Oil 
Works.— The only large rice-mill in 
Rangoon to-day b that in Pazun- 
daung belonging to the Anglo-Burma 
Rice Co. Ltd., and permission to 
visit it can usually be obtained. All 
the other large rice-mills, mostly 
British owned, were destroyed during 
the war. The Burma Government 
since independence has nationalised 
the country's forests, and as a result 
the large British-owned sawmilb in 
Rangoon are silent. Elephants are 
not now used for stacktng timber in 
Rangoon, but may be seen doing so 
in Moulmein. A new oil refinery is 
now in course of construction at 
Syriam to replace those destroyed 
during the Japaitese invasion. 

(4) The main Public Buildings in 
Rangoon are: — 

In Bandoola Square. 

The Independence monument in 
the Square Gardens. 

The High Court. 

The aiy Hall. 

The Union of Burma Bank 
(Govt. Central Bank). 

In Strand Road. 

The Port Commission Building. 

The Customs House. 

The Mayo Marine Oub. 

The Small Cause Courts. 

In Sparks Street. 

Tte Secretariat and Legislature. 

In Ahloae Rond. 

The President's House. 

In SbBpsan Road. 

The Jubilee Hall erected to 
commemorate Queen Vic* 
toria's Jubilee. 

In Commissioittr Road. 

The General Hospital. 
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On Kokiae Hill. 

ICanbawza Palace, a large bulg¬ 
ing In Chinese style, now used 
as a Government guest-house. 

(5) Rangoon University (incorpor¬ 
ated 1920) is housed on an esute of 
400 acres on Prooie Road about 5 m. 
from the centre of the dty. The Uni- 
vertity buildings were seriously dam¬ 
aged during the late war, and the 
Library destroyed. 

(6) The Parks. Gardem, Zoo and 
Lakes.—A road cirdcs the Royal 
Lakes, but the gardens surrounding 
the takes have not yet recovered from 
the neglect of the war yean. 

The Union of Burma Club, and 
the Orient Oub are both attractively 
situated on the Royal Lakes, and 
close by are the Zoological Gardeiu. 
which are well worth a visit. Some 
6 m. from the city centre are the 
Victoria Lakes, on whids ate situ¬ 
ated the Rangoon University Boat 
Oub. and the Rangoon Sailing Club. 
There are two golf-courses, the Burma 
Golf Oub, and the Rangoon Golf 
Oub at Mingaladon. At Kyaikason 
it the race-course of the Rangoon 
Turf Oub. where meetings are held 
on Sundays except during the Rains. 


Below are glrenanunAer of router in 
the iHlerior which will he usable when 
communicatlata have been restored to 
normal, but the devastation caused by 
the Japanese invasion was great, and 
despite the efforts at restoration by the 
Government, tome of them may be 
Interrupted even now. Hence as already 
emphasised in the Introduction local 
enquiry should always be made before 
starting a journey in the interior as to 
the progress made with restoration and 
the state of security. 


ROUTE I 

Raagdoa to Pegu. Mandalay, Sagalag, 
Myltkyina and Bhomo, returning 
to Rangoon by rail or river, via 
Prone. 

Mandalay is connected with Ran¬ 
goon both by road and rail. 

If, however, the visitor has only a 
few days to spare in which to visit 
Mandalay he should travel by air. 
If he has a week at hit disposal he 
may proceed to Mandalay by rail, 
stopping between trains at Pegu, 
return by steamer to Promt, and 
thence by rail to Rangoon. 

In three weeks he can extend his 
tour to Bhamo-, and in a longer period 
go on to the first defile and break the 
return journey at Syaungu for Pagan, 
and at Tenang^aung for the oil wells. 
Pagan and Ycnangyaung can be 
ewly managed, os t^ ate near the 
river bank, but a visit to either place 
will involve special arrangemenu. 

47 m. PEGU (R.) is said to have 
been founded in 573 by emigrants 
from Thaton. and was once the 
capital of the Talaing kingdom. It 
is described by European travellers 
of the 16th century as of great size, 
strength and magnificence. It was 
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destroyed by Atompn (1757), but 
rebuilt under SodRwpsya. It it inter- 
etting on account of iu pagodas and 
a colotaal figure of Gautama. 

The ShwctamaniUii (Golden Great 
Cod) Pagoda, E. of the railway 
station, is said to contain two hairs of 
Buddhtu Successive Kings of Burma 
and Pegu lavished their treasure* on 
it in repairing and enlarging it from 
73 fi. high to 288 Ct. high and about 
1350 n. in circumference at the base. 
It was repaired by Bodawpaya before 
1819, and subsequently regilt tmder 
(be supervision of the local elders. 
It stands on a polygonal base and 
becomes hexagonal. It was almost 
completely destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in March 1930, which also 
occasioned serious tost of life. 

The Shweaungyo Pagoda it situated 
at the centre of the E. wall of the dly. 
At about TOO yd. from the S. face 
it Jetuvati, the encampment of 
Alompra when he beleaguered the 
town in 1757. Within the walls are 
visible the sites of the Palaces of the 
Kings of llanihawaddy. Traces of a 
double wall and moat may also be 
teen. Outside the N.E. comer of the 
walls b rising ground, the site of the 
ancient city of Hanthawaddy. 

The enormous recumbent figure of 
Gautama, known as the Shwrlhal- 
yatmg, is about I m. to the W. of the 
railway station. It b 181 ft. long 
and 46 fl. high at the shoulder. 
According to the Burmese histories 
it was built by Migadeikpa Min-ngi 
in 994. After Pegu was taken by 
Alompra and utterly destroyed all 
remembrance of thb gigantic image 
was lost. The place on which it was 
situated had become dense jungle, 
and the image itself turned into what 
appeared to be a jungle-covered 
hillock. In 1881 the railway was bdng 
constructed, and laterite was required 
for the permanent way. A contractor 
found a quantity in the jungle, and 
on clearing the site uncovered the 
image, whi^ has become an object 
of deep veneration. It has been com¬ 
pletely restored, and a lofty pavilion 
ha* been erected over it. The "Pillar* 


of Victory” in the District Court 
Compound should be seen. 

Just before reaching the Shwe- 
thalyaung b seen the Kalyanbinia or 
ancient Hall of Ordination in the 
Zaing-ganaing quarter, founded by 
King Dhammachetl in 1476, with 
ten large stones covered with Pali 
and Talaing inscriptions. ) m. W. of 
the Shwethalyaung is the .Maha/edl— 
a pagoda built by King Hanthawadi 
Sinbyu]rin about the middle of the 
16th century. It was destroyed by 
Alompra, but the remain* are 170 ft. 
high. It has been restored. I m. S. 
of the Mahazedi is the .Shwegngalr 
Pagoda, with sbty-four images of 
Buddha constructed by Siamese 
architects. About 2 m. down the 
Rangoon Road lie* the Kyalkpon 
Pagoda, with four colossal figures, 
each about 90 ft. high, seated back 
to back. These represent Buddha and 
hb three predecessors. 

The golf-course at Pegu is situated 
on a rising ground to the N.E, of the 
city, outside the waU. A view can be 
obtained of the Shwchmawdaw and 
other pagoda* and the surrounding 
country. Big-game shooting used to 
be obtainable in the hiib to the W.: 
duck-shooting at Pyinbongyi, 20 m. N. 
of Pegu. 

From Pegu a line, 123 m. (opened 
1907). run* through Kyaikto and 
Thaton to Martaban opposite Moul- 
mein (p. 557). Another branch run* 
S. to Thongwa (47 m.). 

The railway to Mandalay passe* 
through the Toungoo District of 
Lower Burma into the Upper Burma 
District of Yamilhin. From Toungoo 
(166 m. from Rangoon) a motor 
road run* 28 m. to the hill sutioo 
of Thandaung (1300 (L above sea- 
level). A branch from thb road 
leads to the Mawchi mine* near the 
Salween river. 

At 226 m. Pyfamtaaa Junction for 
a line N.W. to Tanngwingzi (67 m.). 
and Kyaukpadaung (138 m.). Between 
Py-inmana and Yamrihio b seen to the 
E. the fringe of the mass of hilb 
svhich form the Shan State*. 

273 m. YamWita. headquarter* 
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of ibe Dntrict. with railway work* 
tbops. 

306 m. Tbazi Junction for a branch 
to the W. runninf to Meikula (14 ro.). 
Myingyan (70 m.) and then N.E. 
<69 m.) to Palaik on the line to Man- 
dalay (12 m. from that place). A road 
runs W. to the oil-tields. 

The S. Shan States branch, opened 
1913. runs E. from Thazi. climbs to 
the plateau with several zig-zags to 
Kolaw (63 m.), and runs on over a 
treeless plain to descend again to 
Shwen-Yaung (9* m.). near the Inle 
Lake. 

Kalaw (4292 ft.; hotel) is a popular 
summer resort. 

Visitors to Taung-gyi will save 
much time by leaving the train at 
Heho and proceeding by motor-car 
or lorry. There is a good road from 
Thazi Junction to Kalaw and Taung- 
fyi- 

foong-gyl (D.B.), the headquarters 
of the Shan States Federation at an 
altitude of 4712 ft. 

At 360 m. Kyanksr. Here the S. 
Shan hills approach closer to the 
railway. There is on elephant pro¬ 
cession at an important festival in 
October. The Shwethalyaung Pagoda 
on the lop of the hill overlooking the 
railway station was built by King 
Anawrat'a about 1028. Many old 
pagodas and remains of old dties arc 
scattered throughout the District. 
Shans. with pack bullocks, visit 
Myittha, about 12 m. S. of Kyauksi. 
and considerable trade still comes 
through from the S. Shan Sutes. 
Big game is found in the hills: there 
are good snipe grounds in the 
Kyauksi District. The District con¬ 
tains the mmt complete csample of 
Burmese irrigation works. The main 
hnes of the original system (llih 
century) have been preserved. Tto 
c^tivalor can obtain two crops of 
rice and sometimes three or four 
crops (not all rice) annually from the 
same ground. 

376 m. the Myitnge river is crossed, 
running to Ava and, passing through 
Amarapura (p. 549). the train 
reaches 


386 m, .MAND.\LAY* or Mundapa 
suiion (altitude 248 n., D.B.). 

Mandalay,* founded by Mindon Min 
11857), was from 1860 until 1885 the 
capital of the Burmese kingdom and 
the residence of the King. Eighty- 
five per cent, was destroyed in 
1942-45 during the war. The city 
proper was in Burmese times within 
the walled enclosure, called forr 
Dufferln. It was retaken from the 
Japanese on 2lsl March 1945. 

The ascent should first be made of 
.Mandalay Hill (774 ft.) -an isolated 
mound rising abruptly near the N.E. 
comer of the fort. From this point 
can be seen the town, the fort with 
the Palace in the centre, the temples 
and monuments worthy of a royal 
city, and the system of irrigation built 
by King Mindon. At the summit of 
the hijl was formerly a wooden temple 
containing a huge standing figure 
pointing with his finger at the Palace 
beneath. This temple and the figure 
were destroyed by fire after 1883, and 
rte temple has been rebuilt. A build¬ 
ing has been erected on the Southern 
spur of the hill to contain Buddha 
relics sent over from India. 

Fort Dnfferla nest claims attention. 
The description which follows is of 
the buildings, etc,, prior to their 
almost total destruction by Japanese 
bombing in 1942. and will perhaps 
enable the visitor to reconstruct Ih^ 
mentally from their remains. 

This great square, built to guard the 
inner city and Palace, with sides I) m. 
long, was enclosed by w alls of red brick 
26 ft. high, machicolsted at the top. 
and barked by mounds of earth so 
that their defenders could took over 
them. On each of the four sides stood, 
at equal distances, thirteen peculiar 
and elegant wmteh-towers of Burman 
design, built of teak and freely oma- 
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inented with gold. One on the N. side, 
enclosed and enlaneed, fonned the 
nucleiu of Gotcmmcnl House, the 
residence of the British Governor 
when at Mandalay. Surrounding the 
fort there was a broad moat full of 
water. 75 yds. wide, crossed by ftve 
wooden bridges, one in the middle of 
each side, and an extra one on the W. 
face reserved for funeral processions. 
On this moat in the King's lime 
several stale barges were kept, gilt 
from stem to stem, some of them 
propelled by as many as sixty rowers. 
Water hyacinths choke the moat now. 
There were twelve gates through the 
fort wall, three on each side, equally 
spaced, in front of each gate stood 
a masonry curtain and a massive leak 
post bearing the name and sign of 
the gate, each of which was guarded by 
the Slone image of a guardian Mt 
placed in a brick shrine. The old 
Burmese custom of burying alive 
human victims at the gates of a new 
city was not. as is sometimes stated, 
followed here. By King Mindon's 
order jars of oil were buried instead, 
and images of guardian spirits were 
set up in shrines. 

Exactly in the centre of the fort 
stood the royal Palace or Nandaw, 
brought here in the main from 
Amorapura. A plan' (p. 546) is 
reproduced by permission. 

The Palace was formerly defended 
by an outer palisade of teak posts 
20 ft. high and an inner brick wall, 
with an open esplanade of about 
60 n. width between them. This 
walled square was cut up into numer¬ 
ous courts surrounded by high walls. 
N. and S. of the Palace enclosure are 
two walled-in gardens, containing 
royal pavilions, and laid out with 
canals, artificial lakes and grottoes. 
The outer stockade, except in a few 
places, and all the brick walls were 
removed in a restoratioa of 1906, as 
also many of the minor structures. 

Four strongly guarded gates led 
through the outer defences. The large 

' A good drewina of ifac Pdace budd- 
ins«, ■> they wen, is used aa ihr end- 
pisc* in Tannyioa Jcaaa'i Lady. 


gates were only opened for the King; 
all other people had to squeeze 
through the red postern at the side 
of the Eastern gate in front of the 
Palace, which obliged them to bow 
low as they drew near the royal pre¬ 
cincts. Upon entering this gate, a wide 
enclosure was crossed, which con¬ 
tained a number of subsidiary build¬ 
ings—such as the armoury, printing- 
press. mint, quarters for servants and 
guard, the royal monastery. King 
Mindon's mausoleum, and the offices 
of a few of the highest oflicials. 

Beyond was another spacious court 
in front of the Palace, at the Northern 
end of which races and spotu used 
to take place before the King. In the 
centre of this court stands the great 
Hall of Audience, with the lion throne 
(now in the President's House in 
Rangoon) projecting out boldly from 
the face of the Palace. The ball is 
250 n. across from wing to wing, but 
only 45 ft. deep. S.W. of it, at the 
back, was the stable where the Sacred 
White Elephant was lodged. 

The private part was behind on an 
oblong platform in an inner endosure. 
which was entered through two 
jealously guarded gates on each side 
of the Hall of Audience. At the 
Western end of the Palace platform 
is a private Audience Hall, with the 
lily throne, w here ladies were received, 
and between the two Halls of 
Audience were numerous wooden 
pavilions, formerly occupied by the 
various Queens and Princesses. Over 
the lion throne rose the high seven- 
storeyed teak umbrella roof and 
gilded spire or sJtwtpyaihai. the ex¬ 
ternal emblem of royalty. A Museum 
was founded in 1905 on the platform. 

In the S. garden there was once a 
small pavilioa. on the veranda of 
which King Tbibaw surrendered to 
General Sir Harry Prendergast and 
Colonel Sladen on 29th November 
1885. At the S.E. comer of the Palace 
platform was a lofty wooden tower 
from which the King used to view 
the dty. The richly carved Poogyl 
Kyaung to the E. of the Palace, where 
King Thibaw passed the period of 
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g ‘ I ZcUwiin Figures of (he royal anceston were kept here. 

^ k The King hehl hU nionung leWe. It is on open passage between two 
Q [ rooms, in the western of which. D. the King »-as seated with his 
' ' attendants. 

E. The Glass Palace. The Western half is one large room. The Water-feast 

Throne sunds at the West side of (he room. 

F. Nursery. 

G. Daily attendance room for Queens. 

H. King and Queen's special living-room. 

I. Kind of drawing-room where the court met to witness theatrical displays 

in the theatre on (he south side. The stage is now cleared away. 

J. Originally the Queen’s room. Thibaw's eldest child was bom here, but 

Supaya Lat never regularly inhabited it. 

K. Tabindaing House. 

L. Seiodon House, residence of Dowager Queen. 

M. Northern Palace | 

N. Western „ Houses made over to inferior Queens in King Mindon’s 

O. time, in Thibaw's to Princesses. 

P. Southern .. I 

The road running down the centre East and West was called the 
Samdk Road, and led to a courtyard called Sarodk, in the centre of which 
stood the Lily Throne. The houses on the North and South of tbit court¬ 
yard were inhabited by inferior Queens in King Mindon’s time, and by 
Princesses in King Thibaw's. 

Q. King's Private Treasury. 

R I 

^' f Quarters of Personal Bodyguard. 

T. An evening sitting-room. 

U. Privy Council Chamber. 

V. Observatory Tower. Favourite resort of Supaya Lat; here she watched 

the British troops enter Mandalay. 

W. New house built for. but never used by, the white elephant. 

X. Cut up into various small rooms. 

Y. Byidaik. or Treasury Office, where Atwin Wuns, or Privy Councillors, sat. 

Z. House for Pwis. The open space east of Z was used for races and various 

sports on horseback. 

a. Clock Tower, where gong and drum sounded the watches. 

b. Also a high tower in which a tooth of Gautama Buddha was enshrined 

c. King Mindon's Tomb. 

d. Hlutuw. or Supreme Council Hall (demolished), and Lion Throne 

removed to Calcutta Museum. 

e. Richly decorated Monastery, on the site of which King Thibaw spent the 

period of his priesthood. 

f. Golden Spire over Great Audience Hall. 

g. The South Garden Palace, a kind of picnic house for Thibaw. In the 

front veranda he was Uken prisoner by Col. SUden in November IMS 

1. Lion Throne, under spire in Great Audience Hall. 

2. Goose Throne, in Ancestral Hall. 

3. Elephant Throne, in the ByMaik. 

4. Bee Throne, in (he Gloss Palace. 

5. Conch Throne, in the .Morning Levte Hall. 

6. Deer Throne, in the South Hall. 

7. Peacock Throne, in the North Hall. 

8. Lily Throne, in Ladies' Hall. 
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printhood, U worthy of notice. Hird 
by U King Miodon's maiuoleum, a 
brkk-and-pluier structure, consisting 
of a square chamber surmounted by 
a seven-storeyed spire. Mindon Min 
was buried here in 1878. 

Pagodas and Monasteries. — The 
whole neighbourhood of Mandalay. 
Amarapura and Ava is rich with 
splendid fanes. Some of the Qnest. 
including the Atuma-sU, or “incom- 
parable** monastery, have been burnt; 
but the “730 pagodas" S.E. of the 
Mandalay Hill (Kuthodaw) should 
be visited, as also the Quecsi's GoUca 
.Monastery in A. Road and the 
Arakan Piigoda. 

Facing the E. gate of the Palace is 
the Taik Taw Monastery of the 
Buddhist Archbishop, decorated with 
wonderful dragons. N. of it. at the 
S.E. comer of Mandalay Hill, is the 
Kuthodaw or 730 Pagodas- -a re¬ 
markable work. KingThibaw’s father, 
anxious that the holy books of Bud¬ 
dhism should be recorded in an en¬ 
during form, called together the most 
learnt of the priests to transcribe 
the purest version of the scriptures; 
this be caused to be engraved on 729 
large stones of the same pattern. 
These stones were set up in an 
enclosed square, and over each was 
erected a small domed building to 
preserve it from the weather. The 
enclosure is about i m. square, sur¬ 
rounded by a high wail with orna¬ 
mental gates; in the centre stands the 
"730th pagoda" a temple of the 
usual form. W. of this on the road 
to Mandalay Hill is the Kyauk Taw 
Gyi Pagoda, built over a huge mono¬ 
lithic image of Buddha. 

The Class .Maaastery, so called 
from the profusion of inlaid glass- 
work decoration, was close by. It has 
been burnt down, but close to the 
remains of the Atu-ma-shi Kyaung, 
which was situated S. of the Kuth^ 
daw Pagoda, there to the Sbwesnndaw 
Kyaung, which to worth seeing. It is 
so called because the materials for the 
building were obtained by dismant¬ 
ling the apartment occupi^ by King 
Mindon Min just before his death. 


The sanctuary to adorned with mag- 
niheent carvings. 

The Queen's Golden Monastery, 
built by Supaya Lat, in A. Road is 
built of teak in the ordtnary form, 
but to profusely decorated with elabor¬ 
ate carving, and to heavily gilded 
within and without. Permission to 
inspect the interior of this monas¬ 
tery to not ordinarily given, but it 
can be obtained. 

On B. Road to the gilded Eindawya 
Pagoda; and not far from this was 
a picturesque uructure known as the 
Serpent Pagoda, which was burnt 
down. 

S.W. of the city to Maka Muni, or 
“Arakan Pagoda." rendered espe¬ 
cially sacred by the great sitting image 
of Gautama there preserved, and on 
this account regarded by Upper 
Butmans at not inferior in sanctity to 
the Shwe Dagon itself. The huge 
brass image, 12 ft. in height, was 
brought over the hills from Akyab 
in 1784. The image was originally 
set up, so says Shway Yoc, quoting 
the ancient legend, during t^ life¬ 
time of the Great Master. The utmost 
skill and most penisteni energy had 
failed in fitting the parts together, till 
the Buddha, perceiving from afar 
what was going on, and ever full of 
pity, came himself to the spot, and 
embracing the image seven times, so 
joined together the fragments that 
the most sceptical eye cannot detect 
the points of junction. So like was the 
image, and so sublime the effulgence 
which shone around during the mani- 
lesution, that the reverently gazing 
crowd could not determine which 
was the model and which was the 
Master. The image is covered by a 
great seven-roofed pyaihal with 
goodly pillars, the ceiling gorgeous 
with mosaics. Long colonnades, sup¬ 
ported on 252 massive pillars, all 
richly gilt and carved with frescoed 
roof and sides, lead up to it. AH day 
long circles of constantly renewed 
worshippers chant aloud the praises 
of the Buddha, and the air to thick 
with the fume of candles and the 
odours from thousands of smoulder- 
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ing incciue-ttickt. Within the pre¬ 
cincts of the pagoda is a large tank 
tenanted by sacred turtle. The relic 
casket discovered at Peshawar (p. 507) 
b in the Treasure-house of this 
pagoda. 

The great /egyo bazar lies near the 
centre of the city. The M.O. railway 
runs through it to Modaya, 17 m. N.' 
Grain and vegetable vendors, silver¬ 
smiths. toy. umbrella and lacquer 
makers, silk merchants and numerous 
other traders occupy streeu of stalls. 
Burmese ladies in the usual tighl- 
ntting petticoat of gay silk and sshiie 
jacket, attended by a maid, may be 
seen making their daily household 
purchases; groups of girls, with 
flowers in their hair and huge cigars 
in their mouths, price the best silks 
in Burma. Nowhere else can be seen 
gathered together so many widely 
separated tribes — Chins from the 
svestem mountains. Shans from the 
E., Kachins from the N.. Chinese 
from the little-known inland borders. 
Sikhs, Gurkhas. Madrassis, and other 
Indians. N. of the bazar b the 
Diamond Jubilee Clock Tower. 

Excursiom from Mandalay 

Short excursions may be made to 
Yankintaung, to Amarapura, to Asa 
and Sagalng, and to Mlogon. 

The bills called Yanklataang arc 
about 5 m. due E. from Mandalay. 
There are several pagodas and 
monasteries, and a deep Assure in the 
ground containing an image of 
Gautama. 

Amarapura, the Immortal city, 
founded in 1783. the capital till 1859, 
with an interval of 1822-37, lies m. 
S. Only ruins now remain, but they 
are well worth a visit. Near the lower 
of the Palace there was a monster gun. 
removed to Mandalay; the principal 
sights are the Shinbinkugyi and Pato- 
dawgyi pagodas, within the precincts 
of whi^ there is a coUe^on of 
Burmese inscriptions collected from 
various ports of the country by King 

‘ ComiilMc rebuilding will be required. 


Bodawpaya (ruled 1776-1819).’ and 
a colonal image of Buddha (p. 361) 
on the shore of the S. lake. The 
Kyanuwgyi Pagoda is approached 
by a bridge nearly a mile long. The 
stationmaster may provide a local 
guide. Near the station b a tine 
Chinese Temple. At the Government 
silk-weaving works “Mandalay silks** 
may be bought. 

The ruined city of Ava b on the left 
bank of the Irawadi. and .Sagalng, a 
typical Burmese town, b nearly 
opposite. The two places were the 
capitals of Burma from 1636 to 1837. 
with short intervals. The great railway 
and rood bridge, 5894 f). long, with 
nine spans of 350 f). was breached 
during the late War. The wells on 
which the piers are founded were 
sunk to 126 n. below low water. From 
Sagging a branch line runt W. to 
(79 m.) Monywa on the River Chind- 
win (see p. 563) and N. (136 in.) to 
Ye-u. 

Little trace remains of the past 
glories of Sagaing and Ava. but on 
both tides of the river are hundreds 
of pagodas of every variety and degree 
of decoration, such at the Sagayon 
paya, the whole building wrought into 
the form of a dragon, and the huge 
round-domed Kaunghmttdaw, built in 
1636. 

Sagaing (D.B.) was the refuge 
(1660) of the lost of the Ming dynasty 
of China. Kung-li. 

The last of the excursions near 
Mandalay deserving special mention 
b that to .Mingm, about 9 m. above 
Mandalay, by local steamers. Min- 
gun b interesting for its great un- 
flnished pagoda and for its huge bell. 

The base of the great misshapen 
Mantara Gyi Pagoda covers a square 
of 450 ()., and its height b 155 ft, 
about one-third of the elevation 
intended; but Bodawpaya. who 
attempted to break the Buddhbt 
record of putting up the most gigantic 
monument, did not complete il, be¬ 
cause a prophecy ran that its com- 
pletioo would portend disaster to hb 

’ Bird's Wandrrhiti in Burma ceotsins 
many dsSails of ihest. 
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dynmsty. In 1838 an earthquake rent 
t^ gi^tic cube, the laigeat mass 
of brickwork in the world, and cau 
down great maaies. Overlooking the 
river, in front of the Eastern face of 
the temple, two gigantic leogrypht in 
brick, originally 95 ft. high, writh 
white iturble eyeballs measuring 
13 ft. in drcumfcrenoe, are in ruins. 

N. of the temple, on a low terrace, 
stands the largest bell in Burma — the 
largest In the world, probably, except 
for one at Moscow—which was cast 
in 1735, weighs 176 tons, is 24 ft. 
high, and the dapper weighs 7 tons. 
It too fell in a fire. The original sup¬ 
ports were destroyed by the earth¬ 
quake of 1838. and it rested on the 
groimd till 1896, when it wras slung 
on an iron beam resting on rivo iron 
pillars, under an ornamental shed, 
fhe dimensions of the bell are as 
follows: — 

Extemsl dUnwter at the Up . 18 ft. 3 in. 

tntenwl diameter sc the Up . 10 ft. 

Internal diamcirr above thfe 

Up . . . 4 ft. a in 

Eztenor hetahi . . 13 ft. 8 in 

Interior hetant . . . 11 ft. 

iMerior diameter at top 8 ft. 6 in 

The thickness of the metal varies from 
6 in. to 12 in., and the actual weight 
is, roughly, 87 tons. There are other 
curious pagodas, one of which has 
five concentric processional paths. 

Mamhtaji to Slaymyt and LasUo 
by kail 

The railway line, opened to May- 
myo in 1900. and throughout in 1903, 
from Mandalay to Lashio (181 m.). in 
the N. Shan States, makes it possible 
to visit Mayroyo and the Goktrik 
Viaduct. 

Maymyo (43 m.. D.B.) is con¬ 
nected also by a motor road (2-hr. 
journey), and most people travel this 
way. The town stan^ 3538 fi. above 
the tea. and under British rule was 
the hill-station of the Govcmmenl of 
Burma. 

At Gokteik (83 m. from Mandalay) 
is a wonderful steel trestle-bridge, 
2260 ft. long, built 320 B. high on a 
natural bridge of Umestone rock 
550 ft. high, with a great cavern 


under it. The bridge was erected 
in 1901 by an American company. 
There are Rest-houses belonging to 
the railway (application to be made 
to Sution Master, Maymyo). It is 
worth while descending the 900 ft. 
by a good path to the cavern, through 
which ihe river flows under the two 
bridges, i.e. the natural limestone 
bridge and the viaduct built on it. 
The road crosses 3 m. N. 

Beyond Gokteik b Hsipaw. 130 m. 
from Mandalay. Here the Shans pre¬ 
dominate, ruled by several Sawbhos. 
At 158 m. the Mansam Falls are 
passed, where the Burma Corpora¬ 
tion have an electric insullation for 
working their large mining areas at 
Bawdwin (silver and lead). The Nam- 
han silver mines are 31 m. S. (road 
from Hsipaw) in the Tawopeng State. 
At Nam Yao, 168 m., b a N.G. 
branch (not open for public traffic) 
for Namtu smelting plant. 

The mum line ends at ijuhio, the 
headquarters of the N. Shan States. 
The “Burma Road” to China begins 
here, 116 m. to the Frontier. The 
cherry-tree blossom here in January 
and February b very pretty; and the 
market, which b attended by various 
Hill Tribet and Shans. it worth seeing. 

East of the Salween lie the Wa 
States, containing a very primitive 
people. Curios can be picked up 
almost everywhere on the market 
days. Shan straw hats and trousers 
are peculbr. 

Mandalay to Bbamo and Myitkyina 

The visitor who has tune to proceed 
farther N. beyond Mandalay may 
either Uke one of the Inland Water 
Transport steamers or. if working has 
been restored, be may travel by train, 
over the .Mu Valley railway, to 
Myitkyina, 729 ra. from Rangoon, 
passing through Shwebo (45i m.). 
Naba Junction(596m.),and Mogaung 
(692 m.). Shwebo is an old Burmese 
capita], 58 m. by road from Sagaing 
^ Ye-u (p. 549) is 25 ra. N.W. If it 
u desired to visit Bhamo, the train 
must be taken to Naba Junction 
whence there b a road (18 m.) to 
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Katha on the river bank: nivd here 
the steamer for Bhamo can be 
caught. 

About 2 hours before reaching 
Myilkyina by rail, Mogaung Is 
pasaetl. This is the starting-point ol 
a bridle-path to the JmIc SUnrs 80 m. 
to the N.W. 

Myilkyina is on the west bank of 
the Irawadi. which in the dry months 
here runs clear as crystal and con¬ 
tains many sporting fish, near the 
confluence of the Mali and Nonai 
Hka tributaries. To the E- high 
mountain ranges divide the District 
from China, the nearest point on the 
frontier being about 30 m. from 
Myitkyina as the crow flies. A fmrly 
good bridle-uack connects Waing- 
maw on the east bank of the Irawadi 
with Kunming in China. There is a 
Urge airport here on tlie India-China 
run. 

Many types of hill peoples may be 
seen in the baaar at Myitkyina. The 
bulk of the population consists of 
Kachins. whose homes ate in the 
hills; the pUins are gradually attract¬ 
ing settlers. The climate at Myitkyina 
from the middle of November till the 
end of February b delightful, and 
English flowers, fruit and vegetables 
thrive. 

By Steamer 

The steamer journey from Mandalay 
to Bhamo Ukes 21 days up and 2 days 
down). Passing Singu on the right and 
Sheinmaga and Kyaukmyaung (75 m. 
from Mandalay) on the left, the 
steamer passes through the third defile 
to Thabeikkyin and Kyanhnyat. Tig- 
yaing, on the cast bank, is prettily 
situated on a hill. Katha is next passed 
on the left. The pagodas of Shwegu 
(55 m. from Bhamo) next come mto 
sight on the ri^t, others on Royal 
IsUnd in the river, and the steamer 
then passes through the second 
defile bending east to Bhamo. The 
first defile U above Bhamo. a 
gloomy gorge 35 m- in length to 
Sinbo. through which stearow do 
not go, and Uunches only in the dry 
season. 


The defiles of the river are very 
fine. The second defile is one of 
the great spectacles of the world- 
The wide stream narrows to KXIO yd., 
and flows for 30 m. through a chain 
of hills covered with splendid folUge. 
The successive reaches of the river 
resemble Ukes, being apparently shut 
in all round. Beyond the first hills 
is a pUin, and then the second defile 
through which another chain of hills, 
which is even finer than the last. The 
river narrows to 200 or 300 yd., and 
rushes through the gap except at 
tow water. This defile extends for 5 m.. 
and in the centre the towering Ele¬ 
phant Rock, crowned by a golden 
pagoda, rises straight out of the water 
to a height of nearly 400 ft. In spite 
of this narrow approach, the steamer 
service to Bhamo is maintained at all 
times of the year, starting, however, 
on different days. 

Bhamo on the east bank (popu¬ 
lated by Burmans, Shans, Chinamen, 
Kachins, Indians, and every sort of 
intermuture) is the startmg-point of 
the main trade-route into Oiina. the 
nearest point Naupra on the frontier 
being only 30 m. distant. Business is 
Urgely in the hands of Chinese, and 
the transport is by mule caravans. 
The Tlicindawgyi Pagoda resembles 
those of Siam in shape, and a Chinese 
Joss-house will be interesting to those 
who have not teen the farther East. 

Just ouuide Bhamo was the old 
city of San-pa-na-go; jmrtions of the 
walls still remain. This is probably 
the place referred to in Fra Mauro's 
map as the place where “goods are 
transferred from river to river and so 
pass on to Cathay.” 

The District is inhabited by Kachins. 
no longer wild hillmen, who formerly 
were a constant source of terror to 
the caravans passing between Bhamo 
and China. A metalled road runs 
ria Namkham to join the Laihio- 
Kuoming road. 

Bhamo batk to Mandalay 

In order to visit the /f«6y Mtnet on 
the return journey by steamer, it will 
be necessary to break the journey at 
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ThAbcikkyin. in the Katha District 
(115 m. rrom Mandalay). A good road 
connects Thabetkkyin with Mogok 
(60 m. E.). but the journey is hardly 
worth undertaking. The road pastes 
through fine mountain scenery. Fifty 
m. from Thabeikkyin the road crosses 
a pass 5000 ft high and descends into 
the Mogok Valley, which forms a cup 
in the hills about 10 m. long by 2 m. 
broad. The mines are worked by a 
number of licensees, who work by 
hand, and primitive methods. The 
Ruby Mutes Company has ceased 
working. Other precious stones, both 
uncut and polished, arc found. 

Within cosy access from Mogok or 
Thabeikkyin there is good big-game 
shooting—leopards, tigers, elephants. 
lalng, bison and tambhar; but the 
country is difficult and, during the 
rains, malarious. 

About 50 m. above Thabeikkyin 
Tagaung is reached on the bank of 
the Irawadi, one of the oldest and 
most important capitals of Burma, 
sometimes spoken of as old Pagan. 
As Tagaung ceased to have any 
importance some hundreds of years 
ago. there are no ruins to be found, 
though the mounds in the marshes 
near it may in the future yield im¬ 
portant results. 

Mandalay to Promt 

Having returned to Mandalay, the 
visitor may proceed by steamer to 
Prome. stopping at Nyaungu for 
Pagan, and at Yenongyaung for a 
visit to the oil-wells. The steamer calls 
at Myiagyan and Pakokku. Myingy an 
is the terminus of a branch railway 
from Tbazi (p. 544), and is on im¬ 
portant trading centre, especially in 
cotton. Pakokku is the junction point 
for the Oiindwin river (p. 563) and 
the Chin HUls. 

Nyaungu is situated about 120 m. 
below Mandalay, on the east bank 
of the river, and it the nearest halting- 
place to Pagan, the capital of Burma 
from the 2nd to the 13th century, 
where lacquer work can be obtained. 

The Maiulalay-Prome steamers call 
at Pagan and Nyaungu. The visitor 


who withes to make anything like a 
detailed examination of the remains 
should arrange to remain at least two 
days in each. 

A description of the pagodas at 
Pagan will be found in Yule’s 
Mission to Ara, in Bird’s Wandtrlnts 
in Burma, in Scott O’Connor’s Man¬ 
dalay and oihrr Clllts of the Past of 
Burma (Hutchinson, 190^, and in the 
publications of the Burma Archae¬ 
ological Department. See also Taw 
Sein Ko’s Cuidr to Pajian, and C. M. 
Enriquez’s Pagan. A very brief account 
(taken chiefly from Yule) of tome of 
■he principal monuments is ail that 
can be given here. 

The Pagan mint extend over a 
space about 20 m. in length along 
the river, and averaging about 5 m. 
in breadth. The brick rampart and 
fragments of on ancient gateway, 
showing almost obliterated traces of a 
highly architectural character, are the 
only remains which are not of a 
rehgious description. It is said that 
there were nearly 13,000 pagodas 
and monasteries before Kubloi Khan 
destroyed Pagan (I2S7). The remains 
of over 5000 can still be traccdl All 
kinds and forms are to be found; the 
bell-shaped pyramid of brickwork in 
aD its varieties; the same raised over 
a square or octagonal cell containing 
an image of Buddha; the bluff knob¬ 
like dome of the Ceylon dagobas; 
the fantastic Bupaya, or Pumpkin 
Pagoda, and many variations on these 
•yP^ But the predominant form is 
that of the cruciform, vaulted temple. 

The three principal temples are the 
Ananda, the Thatbyinnyu and the 
Cawdawpalin. all close together near 
the S. side of the city and nearly 5 m. 
distant from Nyaungu. 

The Ananda Pagoda (see plan be¬ 
low) is a sq^re of nearly 200 n. on 
each side, with projecting porches on 
each face, to that it measures 2«0 ft. 
across ea^ way. It is seven storeys in 
height; six of these are square and 
flat, each diminishing in extent, so as 
to give the whole a pyramidal form; 
the tevxmth. which is, or simulates, 
the celt of the temple, takes the form 
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or • Himiu or Jain icniplc, the whole 
in this instance rising to the height 
onS3 A. 

Internally the building is inter¬ 
sected on each side by two narrow 
corridors; but in rear of each pro¬ 
jection is a nictae in which stan^ a 
statue of Buddha more than 30 A. in 
height. These four great statues repre¬ 
sent the four Buddhas who have 


about the year 1100 by the grandson 
of Kyanziltha. It has one Buddha in 
the exact centre. A third is the Gaw- 
dawpoUa (Throne of the Ancestral 
Hall) built in 1200. These two are 
very simOar. The height of the That- 
byinnyu is 201 A., that of the Gaw- 
dawpaUn IRO A. They difler from the 
Ananda in having each only one 
porch instead of four, and conse- 



Itin of tho Ansnds Temple (from Yule). Scele 100 A. to 1 in. 


appeared in the present world period 
—viz.: £., Ksukathan; W., Kathaba; 
N.. Gauunu; and S.. Ganugun. 
Tl^ are all richly gilt. The Ananda 
was built e. 1066, in the reign of 
Kyanziltha. The name is eitiwr 
derived from Ananda, the favourite 
pupil of Buddha, or more probably 
from nanda, meaning ’‘admirable.'* 
A MuMum (19(M) U in the enclosure. 

Next in importance is the That- 
bylMiya (the OmniscienI). erected 


quently only one great statue in its 
cell instead of four standing bade to 
back. A plan of the Thatbyinnyu is 
given below. 

Another important temple within 
the city walls, known as the Maha 
Bodhi. was erected about 12(X) by 
King Nandaungmya and is difleieni 
from the other temples. The base¬ 
ment is a quadrangular block of no 
great height, supporting a tall spire, 
strongly resembling the original 
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temple of Buddb Gaye (p. 45). Both 
bate and spire are covered with 
nicbea, bearing tealed Gautamas and 
intenpened with ornamental panels 
and moiildiogs. 

Among other temples the mote 
mtereating are a monastery in the 
Ananda containing frescoes; the 
Manuha Pagoda, which contains a 
huge reclining image of the Buddha; 
the Nagayon, in which the "Nagas" 
guarding the figure indicate the infiu- 


On the road between Pagan and 
Nyaungu is the fine SfawcaHton 
Pagoda, near which many workers in 
lacquer reside. 

2} m. N. of Nyaungu is the 
Kyaul^ Pagoda, founded 849, 
built in throe terraces; the hall in 
the centre of it contains a statue of 
Buddha, which, like the decoration 
of the temple, it of Indian type. 

Pagan fell in 1287. The Emperor of 
China sent a vast army to avenge the 



eo« of snake worship on the Bud¬ 
dhism of the period; the Nanpaya. 
where the captive Talaing King 
Manuha was in Anawrau’s reign 
allowed to hold a subordinate court, 
and which Mntomt representations of 
Brahma with the triple head; the 
Mingalaaedi, noted for iu glaaed 
til« depiaing scenes in the previous 
existence of Gautama. The excava¬ 
tions round the P#/ /gUc paya have 
brought to li^t a series of Buddhist 
terra-cotta reliefs. The Pupara (pump- 
km) Pagoda is on the river bank. 
The Sambynkm is the most beautifut 


murder of an ambassador. The 
Burmese King pulled down 1000 
pagodas, 10,000 smaller ones, and 
W ^uare temples to build additional 
mrtifiutions from Palin on the N. to 
Twatha on the S.. but a prophecy 
found under one of the desecrated 
a^nes robbed him of his courage. 
He ned to Dala on the S., and Pagan 
never recovered iu pristine splendour 
and magnificence. 

The Irawadi just below Pagan 
wideiM out tike a gigantic take to 
‘ ^ breadth, and the view 

Of the sacred city ia particularly fine. 
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Continuing his course down-stream 
the visitor passes Cluuik Lanjrwa and 
Yenangyaung, the main oilfields of 
Burma. These sulTered complete 
destruction during the war, but re¬ 
habilitation is pnscoeding apace. 

The principal places of ^ below 
Yenangyaung are (on opposite banks) 
Magwe and Minbu, where there are 
mud volcanoes, situated about 2 m. 
W. from the river bank. The Aeng 
Pass in the Arakan Yomas lies W. of 
Minbu. 

At .Mbihla, about 20 m. below 
Minbu. there is an old Burmese fort, 
the scene of a brief fight in the war 
of 1885. Soon after crossing 19' 29' 3* 
parallel of latitude (the old frontier, 
formerly indicated by masonry pillars 
and inscriptions, specimens of which 
are preserved in the office of the 
Deputy-Commissioner, Tbayetmyo) 
the cotton-mills of Allanmyo may 
be seen on the E. On the W., almost 
opposite, another mill will be ootked, 
and a little S. of it the old British fort, 
used as a camp for Italian and Turkish 
prisoners of war in 1915. 

Thayrtin}o(B.D.K.), likeToungoo, 
is an old frontier station. 

Across the river is the small town 
of Allanmyo. named after the oflTicer 
who demarcated the frontier between 
Upper and Lower Burma at this 
point in 1853. 

From Thayctmyo. Prume is reached. 
The travelln can travel thence by 
rail to Rangoon, 161 m. distant. The 
river journey to Rangoon takes three 
days. 

Proine town is situated on the E. 
bonk of the Irawadi river. The town 
was entirely destroyed by fire in 1862 
and again in the recent Japanese War. 

Prome is very ancient, and is men¬ 
tioned as the capital of a great 
Kingdom before the Christian era. 
The original capital was Thayekhet- 
taya, of which the ruins extend for 
about 10 m. in every direction from 
limaw/a railway station (6 m. S. of 
Prome on the line to Rangoon). Re¬ 
mains exbt of massive brick w alls and 
of embankments, pagodas, enclosures 
and burial-grounds. The place was 


destroyed by the Talaings in the 8th 
century, reconquered by Burmese 
from the N. in 1056, and Prome be¬ 
came one of the chief centres. Cap¬ 
tured on 25lh April 1825 by the 
British, it was restored, but again 
taken in the war of 1852. The prin¬ 
cipal industries are the manufacture 
of silk cloth, gilt boxes and Lacquer- 
work. The chief objects of archae¬ 
ological interest are two pagodas— 
Shwesandaw in Prome tovrn and 
Shwenattaung 16 m. from it 
The Shwesandaw Pagoda is on a 
hill I m. from the east bank of the 
Irawadi, and covers an area of 
11,925 sq.ft., rising from a nearly 
square platform to a height of ISO ft. 
It b surrounded by 83 small gilded 
temples, forming a wall round the 
pagoda, leaving a narrow passage 
between it and them. There are four 
approaches to the platform. The N. 
and W. are covert in with orna¬ 
mented roofs, supported on massive 
teak posts, some partly gilded and 
partly painted vermilion. The plat¬ 
form on the top of the hill has been 
repaved with slabs of Italian marble, 
and round its outer edge are carved 
wooden houses, facing inwards, inter¬ 
spersed with small pagodas, in which 
arc figures of Gautama standing, 
sitting or lying. Between these and 
the main pag<^ are many Tagun- 
daing posts with streamers, and the 
largest collection of beUs in Burma, 
some of them of great antiquity. The 
pagoda bos two gigantic lions of 
conventional form at the N. entrance. 
In 1753 this pagoda was regill by 
Alompra: in 1841, King Tharra- 
waddy had it repaint and regill, and 
surmounted with a new hil, or crown 
of iron, gill and studded with jewels; 
in 1842 the carved roofs over the N. 
and W, approaches were pul up by 
the Burmese Governor. In 1858 the 
pagoda was again repaired, and later 
regilt. In 1916, two new htli, with the 
usual costly omamentalions. were 
substituted for the old Burmese and 
Tolaing ktii, the frameworks of which 
are now to be seen in a building on 
the platform. The pagoda b lit by 
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electricity. The annual fntival it held 
in November. Europeans do not now 
enter the prodncts of the pagoda. 

The Shwenattaiiag Pagoda.—This 
pagoda. 16 m. S. of Prome, richly 
gilt and glittering in the tun, tunds 
out conspicuously on the first hill 
of a low range, overhanging the 
Shwenattaung plain, and hat in a 
line behind it several other pagodas. 
The Shwenattaung it laid to have 
been built during the reign of the 
founder of Prome by hit Queen. It 
was repaired and rais^ by Thihathu. 
King of Prome. and again by Tabin 
Shweti. King of Toungoo (1530-50), 
who had conquered Prome. Its eight- 
day festival in March it attended hy 
thousands. The pagoda can ordin¬ 
arily be reached from Prome by road. 
Thm it no accommodation. The 
Taungup Pass over the Arakan 
Yomat is 1110 m. W. 

Promt to Rangoon bjr Rail 

From Letpadan Junction (84 m. 
from Prome. 78 m. frocn Rangoon) a 
branch line ruru to (23 m.) Tharm- 
waw Shore, whence there it a steamer 
to Henzada shore, 3 m. from Hen- 
zada Junction. The line continues 
(85 m.) to Basscin (Route 4). A 
branch line runs N. (147 m.) from 
Henzada to Myonaung ai>d Kyangin 
(65 m.). 

Heojuida (Hengla) it an important 
District hndquarters. Big game 
abounds in the hilly country. 15 m. 
to the west of the radway. but a 
licence is required at the forests are 
reserved. 

9 m. S. of Letpadan on the main 
line is Tharrawaddy (69 m. from 
Rangoon), in a district between the 
Pegu Yomas (E.), the Irawadi river 
on the W., the Prome District on the 
N., and the Intein District on the S. 
This Myitmaka river, farther South¬ 
ward, known as the Hlaing. or Ran¬ 
goon river, traverses the District, 
which b midniy agricultural. It con¬ 
tains extensive forests on its Eattem 
tide; teak and other timber are 
extracted by Govemment agency. 


At Myodwin, 8 m. from Gyobin- 
gauk station (52 m. from ^me. 
109 m. from Rangoon) there are 
the remains of a fort built three 
centuries ago by a Prince named 
Thadomingaung. or ThOnmyoyin (i.e. 
lord of three towns), to whom at that 
lime Paungde, Tharrawaddy and 
Toungoo owed allegiance. 

Tharrawaddy formed part of the 
Talaing Kingdom of Pegu and be¬ 
came Burmese when Alaungpaya 
conquered Pegu in 1753. It was part 
of a fief of the prince who, by de¬ 
posing his brother from the Burmese 
throne, became King of Burma as the 
Tharrawaddy Min. or the Shwebo 
Min, and reigned from 1837 to 1846. 

Promt to Rangoon by Rittr Suanut 

If the journey from Prome to 
Rangoon (311 m.) by river steamer 
is chosen, the first place of call b 
(55 m.) .Myoaanag, headquarters of 
a subdivision and a station on the 
railway line from Henzada to 
Kyangin. Shortly before it b reached, 
the steamer passes Gaudama Hill, 
with a highly sacred pagoda on the 
crest, and ancient and minutely 
carved figures of Buddha cut in the 
face of the clilT. 60 m. farther on 
b Henzada. 44 m. from Henzada 
b Daaubyn, famous for the pro¬ 
duction of a superior quality of 
Burma cigar; it was the scene of on 
encounter with the Burmese in 1825, 
when Maha Bandula whs killed 
(p. 532). Yandooa. 16 m. lower down, 
is the centre of the ngapi, or salt-fish 
industry. 50 m. separates it from 
Maubin. Dedayal b the next hall. 
53 m. from Rangoon, which b 
reached by the Twante canal. 22 m. 
long. 
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ROUTE 2 

From RANGOON to MOULMEIN. 

and thence by iteamer to Tavoy 

and Mrrgul. 

Moulmeio has been justly de¬ 
scribed ' at the most bcautirul town 
in Burma. It is comfortably reached 
from Rangoon by rail ria Pegu 
Junction (p. 542) to Martaban 

(173 m.), and thence by ferry steamer 
(i hr.), or direct by tea or air. 

79 m. from Rangoon the Sittang 
river is crossed by a bridge 1749 (U 
long (1907). The river drains the S. 
Shan plateau, and is connected by 
canal (1877) with the Pegu river. 

Thaloo (134 m.) was formerly a 
Talaing capital and was destroyed 
by Anawrala (1044-77). It was once 
a seaport, but the sea has long since 
receded. The principal pagoda is 
built of laterite. 

From Thaton there it a drive of 
16 m. to the Kadaik valley, a beauty 
spot. 

Martaban, the railway terminus, 
is an ancient tradingsxntre. It has 
given its name to a peculiar type of 
pottery, alto known as Pegu jars: 
these are of very large sixe and glared. 
They arc mentioned by Ibn Batuta 
of Tangier in 1350, and by many 
European travellers. Martaten was 
in Siam in 1824. 

The visitor entering the Salween 
from the Gulf of Martaban hnds the 
banks covered with the most varied 
of evergreen foliage, in marked con¬ 
trast to the low-lying muddy Oats that 
line the delta of the Irawadi. 

.Mouhneia * is situated on the 
River Salween. 28 m. from the sea, 
within sight of the junction of that 

' TV Stlktm But, by V. C. Scon 
O'Cofuior (llutchinHin, 1928). 


river with the Gyaing and the Atlaran. 
The large island of Bilugyun faces it 
on the W. 

Right and left, parallel with the 
river, arc low ranges of hills dotted 
with pagodas, while to the N. and 
N. W. beyond the town the precipitous 
mountain Zwigabin Daung, known 
locally as the Duke of York’s Nose, 
and the Zingyaik range stand in bold 
relief against the sky. Moulmein 
takes the form of an inverted “L,” 
four-hOhs of the town, or the portion 
representing the perpendicular, lying 
along the left bank of the Salween, 
flanked on the E. by a low, irregular, 
pagoda-crowned ridge, and the short 
botiaontal line representing thcDamg- 
wunkwin quarter on the N. stretch¬ 
ing along the left bank of the 
Gyaing river to its junction with the 
Salween. 

As a British settlement Moulmein 
dates from the year 1827. when it was 
selected by Gciteral Sir Archibald 
Campbell as the capital of the newly 
acquired Tenasserim Province, ex¬ 
tending to Victoria Point, inhadiited 
by Tolaings. it ranks next to Rangoon 
for trade in teak and rice, and hat 
flourishing rubber plantations to the 
S. Ships (such as the Cospa trick. 
1415 loos) were built here from 1856. 
A grass from which oil is extracted b 
grown in the neighbourhood. 

The two pagodas (not “looking 
eastward to the sea”) worth vbiting 
are the Kyaikthanlan at the N. end 
of the ridge and the Uziru in the 
centre. 

The view from the Kyaikthanlan 
Pagoda b perhaps the best in Burma, 
and hat bMn somewhat exuberantly 
described in The Sllkm East at 
follows;— 

“From the S.W. angle there b un¬ 
folded a picture of a wide nver 
making its last progress in loops and 
curves to the sea. Enthusiastic people 
say it b as line as the harbour of 
Sydney. At some distance from the 
river a long, low line of hills runs 
down on the E., and another, the 
nucleus of Bilugyun. runs along the 
W., a rampart for the retreating tun. 
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The river enfolds in its course several 
large, low-lying islaisds, artd at one 
point at Mupun it makes a beautiful 
curve, ending in a headland where 
rice and timber mills send their smoke 
into the air. and ships at the harvest 
season wait for their cargoes to the 
distant world. 

“Looking more directly to the W.. 
there is the river again in a straight 
bar of gold under the long town of 
MoulriKin. More ships lie here, and 
they look to me as if tl^ had dropped 
without explanation from the great 
world outside into this landlocked 
anchorage under the swooning palms. 
... Looking more North, my eyes are 
greeted by the Zingyaik Hills, whose 
loftiest peak. 5000 It. in height, 
domiiutes the whole panorama. Be¬ 
tween these hills and Bilugyun the 
right branch of the Salween makes its 
way to the sea. In times gone by—in 
the days of the castle of Mutmulan, 
when Portuguese artillery men manned 
the guns of Martaban, and hungry 
adventurers from the W. swept in 
their galleons up the gulf—and down 
even to more recent times. lUi was 
the main channel of the river." 

This magnificent panorama can 
only be seen in perfection up to the 
middle of January: thereafier heal- 
haze partly obscures the view to the 
N. and E. 

The Kyalklhanlae. 152 fL high and 
377 ft. in circumference, was founded 
many centuries ago on the site of a 
former pagoda destroyed by the 
Siamese in one of their periodical 
invasiotts; hence the name in the 
Mon language, still spoken in the 
naghbourbood of Moulmein. Kyaik 
Sent Lam, the pagoda which the Shons 
destroyed. Visitors should notice the 
big bell with quaint English inscrip¬ 
tion—“This b^ is made by Koona- 
Icnga, the priint, and weighs 600 visa. 
No body design to destroy this Bell: 
Moulmein. March 30tb. 1855. He 
who destroyed to this Bell, they must 
be in the great HeeU. and unable to 
coming out." 

On the platform of the Uxlaa 
Pagoda arc some well-carved, life- 


size figures representing the four 
objects, the sight of which determined 
Gautama to become a hermit—a 
decrepit old man leaning on a sulf. 
a man suflfering from a loathsome 
disease, a putrid corpse, and a recluse 
in yellow gamtents. with features 

expressive of resignation and absence 
of wortdly care. 

Many interesting excursions such, 
as those described below, were 

formerly feasible in this locality, but 
the country is imsettled, and it is not 
ceruin that all are now possible. 
In every case local inquiry should 
be made beforehand as to con¬ 

ditions. 

The Kawgun Cave is thus described 
in The SUken East: “Masses of rock 
ruiming parallel to the ctilTs fact 
make the outer wall of the first 

chamber. Ten thousand images of 
the Buddha lie within the first sweep 
of the eye. from yellow-robed figures 
which line the footpath to terra-cotta 
plaques fixed high on the jutting face 
of the cliff; from golden colossi 
twice the height of Goliath to minia¬ 
ture figures fit for a pen-wiper. A 
great stalagmite rising up from the 
floor to near the brow of the over¬ 
hanging cliff is completely covered 
with small images of the Buddha 
enthroned, and its summit is crowned 
by a small pagoda.” 

If the visitor can, before sunset, 
take his stand on the river-bank i m. 
N. of the village, he will see one of the 
most extraordinary sights in the world; 
precisely at sundonm the bau issue 
in myriads from a lurrow cleft in 
the diff overhanging the river and 
take their flight S. towards the tea. 
To quote once more from the same 
book : — 

“Yet one more sensatioo remains 
to complete the bizarre suggestions 
of the day. For as I near the gateways 
of Pagat I am surticd by the sound 
of a great flight of birds, a sound as 
of grey geese on the wing, but of such 
volume as can proceed only from a 
great hosL These ore the bats of the 
Pagat caves. 

“For more than twenty minutes 
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they iweep out in a long iwtfl tine 
that grow's tortuous at it reccdet, 
and at far at I can see into the ruddy 
twilight the line extends. Swiftly at 
each creature in it it flying, it iMkt 
in the distance like a smoke spiral 
waiting for a wind to blow it away. 
They go every evening, say my boat¬ 
men, to drink the salt water of the 
tea; and they cross in their flight the 
crettt of the Zingyaik Hills." 

If local conditiona permit, another 
cave. Yathay-byan, 3 m. oflT. can be 
visited. It is even more interesting, 
situated on the side of a precipitous 
limestone hill. If torches or a lantern 
be used, it is possible to pass for { m. 
right through to an outlet on the 
other side of the hill. 

(2) From Pagat to Pa-an (8 m.) and 
on to Shwegun (35 m.) by the same 
daily service of steamers noted above. 
The scenery is fully equal to that on 
the upper dcflics of the Irawadi. 

There are furnished bungalows at 
Pagat, Pa-an and Shwegun; but the 
visitor must take his food, bedding 
and servants, unless he omits Pagat 
and Pa-an and sleeps on board the 
steamer at Shwegun. 

From Pa-an, Naunglon is 11 m. by 
motor. The road runs through superb 
scenery past the hill known as the 
Duke of York's Nose; and thence 
visit the Elephant Cave. 

(3) Moulmein to Kawhnat mon¬ 
astery (8 m.). There is a service of 
steam-launches several times a day 
to Kado, and thence it is a shady walk 
of ) m. through ICado and Kawhnat 
villages to the mottastcry, where are 
to be seen perhaps the finest speo- 
mens of mo^m thein architecture in 
the whole of Burma, as well as a 
magnificent collection of ivt^ carv¬ 
ings. A brief descriptive guide-book 
to these buildings has been prepared, 
and copies can be borrowed from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Amherst 
or the headman of Kado. 

(4) Moulmein to the Hpaydo 
(commonly called The Farm) caves— 
distaircc. 9 m. 

The best way of making the trip 
is by car to the Nyaungbitueik ferry 


on the Attaran (4 m.), and thence by 
bullock-cart. The caves ore situated 
in isolated hills of limestone, which 
rise picturesquely and abruptly out 
of the surroundmg alluvial phiin. They 
were evidently excavated by the tea. 
The first consists of an entrance hall 
running parallel with the face of the 
rock, a long chamber running into 
the rock at the S. end, and a sub¬ 
sidiary entrance and hall at the N. 
end. Along these halls run brick 
platforms covered with images of 
Gautama and his worshippers. The 
second case, better worth visiting, is 
} m. to the S.. and access is gained 
by a steep path for some 30 yd. to a 
small opening in the cliff face. To 
explore properly the enormous cavern¬ 
ous recesses, with their stupendous 
stalactites and stalagmites, it is 
necessary to come provided with 
a supply of blue light illuminant, 
which can be obtained at any chemist 
in Moulmein. Umbrellas should rtot 
be forgotten, as bats swarm. 

(5) Moulmein to the Moulmein 
Rubber Plantation Company's estate 
at Kwanhia (38 m.)—Notice of a 
visit should be given by wire to the 
Manager. The jouriKy can be made 
in 2 hr. by motor. 

In the Kwanhia and the adjacent 
Kyonkadat esutc (Amherst l^nu- 
tion Company) trees can be seen in 
all sta^ of growth up to 13 years. 
The soil IS declared by Straits experts 
to be equal to the b^ in Malaya. 

(6) Moulmein to Kyain Seikgyi— 
a whole day by steam-lauttch (daily 
service by the Inland Water Trans¬ 
port). 

At Kyain Seikgyi and Natebaung 
there are furnished Government 
bungalows, but food, bedding and 
servants must be taken. 

Another trip can be made to 
Ambetst, which used to be an attrac¬ 
tive seaside resort. Seesai is another 
bathing resort close by. 

A railway ruru S. 87 m. to Ye. 
The Japanese "Death Railway" 
crossed a Three Pagodas pw (south¬ 
east) from Tana B^ Junction 255 m. 
to Bompong on the Siamese Railway. 
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Moulmtln to Tavoy and Mergul 

From Moulmcin the visitor m«y 
extend his journey to Tavoy (wotfnun- 
miningl and Mersni (pcarl-lliheries). 
to which places the steamers of the 
B.I.S.N. Company ply. Unless be 
goes by air (both places have landing- 
grounds) he will probably find that 
his journey will occupy more lime 
than he can spare for this purpose. 

Tasoy is on the Tavoy river, about 
30 m. from its mouth. There is a 
bathing-beach at Mamagan. E. and 
W., ranges of hills run nearly due N. 
and S. Tavoy contains numerous 
pagodas and monasteries, none of 
special interest. Its trade is carried on 
chiefly with ports in Burma and the 
Straits Settlements. 

Valuable minerals - vu., wolfram 
and tin—have been discovered, both 
in large quantities. One of Burma's 
important contributions to the First 
World War consisted of wolfram 
from Tavoy for munitions, but it 
was lost to the Allies in 1942 

The trip from Tavoy to Mergui 
passes through the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago—a large group of islands 
which, commencing in the N. with 
Tavoy island, stretches southwards 
beyond the limits of British territory 
in Burma. They are sparsely in¬ 
habited by a peculiar race, the Salons, 
who rarely leave them to visit the 
iiuinland. The principal products are 
edible birds' nests and bfehn dr mrr. 
The islands are infested by snakes and 
wild animals. 

Mergui is an island in the principal 
mouth of the Tenasserim river, which 
falls into the Bay of Bengal about 
2 m. N. Mergui is mentioned by 
Caesar Frederick in 1563. Its modem 
importance is due to the discovery of 
valuable pearl-beds in its vicinity. 
Mining for tin and wolfram it carried 
on throughout the district, while the 
rubber plantations are attracting 
capital. The harbour is formed by 
Pataw Island lying between the town 
and the tea. 

Fortnightly steamers (B.I.S.N. Co. 


and Straits SettleiiKnt S.S. Co.) run 
between Mergui and Victoria Point 
(which forms the southernmost limit 
of Burma, with a landing-ground for 
aeroplanes), and a bi-weekly launch 
between Pataw and Tenasserim. 44 m. 
from Mergui, once a famous trade- 
man. 
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ROUTE 3 

RANGOON to KYAUKPYU aad 
AKYAB. 

The visitor proceeding from Ran¬ 
goon to Calcutta, with a week to 
spare, may uke the B.I.S.N. Com¬ 
pany's steamer (weekly) to KyBukp)^ 
and Akyab, calting (except during the 
monsoon) at Andrew Bay, whence it 
is 12 m. to Sandoway (landing-ground 
for aeroplanes). Along this coast there 
ore mud volcanoes. 

Kyaukpyn (Shweymyo) has the 
flnesl natural larbour on the coast 
and was formerly a British Canton¬ 
ment commanding the Taun^p Pass 
over t^ Arakan Yomos into the 
Irrawaddy Valley. In 1823 part of the 
British Force crossed this Pass. The 
town is situated in the N. of Ramn 
Island, and lies close to the seashore, 
upon a sandy plain, bounded on the 
S.W. by a low range of sandstone 
hills, which breaks the severity of the 
monsoon. 

Akyab (D.B.) is the headquarters 
of the Arakan Division and a seaport 
with two moorings. It is the milling 
centre for the vast paddy plains of 
Akyab District. Outdde is the Great 
Savage Rock with a lighthouse (1844). 
Originally a Magh fishing-village. 
Akyab dates its prosperity from the 
close of the Fim Burmese War (1826). 
It was destroyed in the Second World 
War. 

Myohaung. ancient capital of 
Arakan. 30 m. up the Kaladan and 
Lemro rivers, was the seat of the 
Mrauk-U dynaUy for 330 years up 
to 1784 (the last King was Samada), 
and contains architectural remains 
which experts hold to be unique in 
Indo-China. For a description refer¬ 
ence may be made to the report (1891) 


of Dr. Forchhammer on the Anti¬ 
quities of Arakan. The ruins of the 
ancient fort, with traces of the 
massive dty wall and the platform 
on which the old Palace stood, and 
the Andaw, .Shitthaung and Dukhan- 
ibrin pagodas, with their dark pas¬ 
sages. images and inscriplions, and 
the Pitakal Talk, or ancient deposi¬ 
tory of the Buddhist scriptures, are 
among the most interesting sights. 

At .Mahamunl. some 22) m. farther 
N., is the empty shrine of the Maha- 
muni image, carried away by the 
Burmese to Amarapora in 1783. The 
building contains the mysterious 
Yattara bell with its astrological 
inscription. Launches ply from Arakan 
to Myohaung and to Mahamuni, also 
to Buthidaung, where there is a pass 
to Maungdaw on the Naaf river, and 
on which there was very severe fight¬ 
ing with the Japanese. 

A trip may also be made by river 
steamer to Paletwa, the headquarters 
of the Arakan hill tracts District, 
which is inhabited by Chaungthas. 
Shandus. Kwemis. Chins. Mros and 
other strange hill tribes. 

Wild goat (such as goral and icrow) 
and an occasional gaur and elephant 
con be shot on a plateau or hill named 
Kyaukpandaung 4300 fL high, situ¬ 
ated about 26 m. from Paletwa. Rhin¬ 
oceros, the double-homed variety, 
and elephant are fairly numerous 
along the Ru and Lemro streams. 
The hills are steep and are covered 
with bamboo jungle, sparsely inter¬ 
spersed with trees. Fair Mahs^ fish¬ 
ing is also obtainable on the Lemro. 
Wild pig. jungle fowl, pheasant and 
partridge abound everywhere. 
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ROUTT 4 

From RANGOON to BASSEIN and 
bodu 

Basscin can be reached by railway 
from Rangoon (192 m.) by way of 
Letpadan Junction (p. 556) and 
Heruada, or the trip can be made in 
18 hr. in one of the cxprcu steamers 
of the Inland Water Transport Board, 
which leave for Bassein daily. The 
trip is of interest to those who wish 
to sec something of the lower reaches 
of the Irawadi, and of the mode of 
life of the people of the delta. All 
necessary information will he readily 
furnished at the ol&cc of the Inland 
Water Transport Board. 50 Pbayre 
Street, Rangoon. There is a landing- 
ground for aeroplanes at Bassein. 

Bassein is about 80 m. from the sea 
on both banks of the Ngawun river, 
the extreme westera mouth of the 
Irasradi. It is a place of call for ocean¬ 
going steamers. The Algttadar Reef 
off Cape Negrais has a lighthouse 
(1865). 

The town is said to derive its old 
name Patkain from “Pathi." the 
Burmese term for Muslims, os there 
were so many of them. To this fact 
legend ascrilm the building of the 
Shwemoktaw Pagoda, in the centre 
of the town, said to be one of the 
most ancient and venerable in Lower 
Burma. A Muslim Princess named 
On-mA-dan-di had three lovers (pre¬ 
sumably Buddhists), and she told 
each of them to put up a pagoda. 
One pul up the Shwemoktaw, the 
second put up the Tagaung Pagoda, 
at the southern edge of Bassein town, 
and the third put up the Tbayaung- 
gyaung Pagoda. The word “Bassein’' 
is a corrupted form of Kusim. the 
Cosmin of the Portuguese and other 
early European writers. 


Bassein loomed large m the Second 
Burmese War of 1852, and for many 
yeara there was a British Fort there, 
which included the site occupied by 
the Shwemoktaw Pagoda; but all 
traces of the stockade have dis¬ 
appeared. The Roman Catholics have 
a mission here, and the American 
Baptist Mission has three branches— 
for the Burmese, for the Sgau Karens 
and for the Pwo Karens. 

The principal local industries arc 
pottery and light sunshades, coloured 
with pretty designs, and famed 
throughout Burma. There are several 
rice-mills on either side of the river. 

The District it especially noted for 
its fisheries, the largest being the 
beautiful (nye Lake, like a Scottish 
loch, in the Kyonpyaw subdivisioo. 
in the shape of a horse-shoe, with a 
large island in the centre, about 1} m. 
long and 1 m. broad. Diamond Island, 
which is also included in the District, 
is a charming little islet lying well 
out at sea opposite the mouth of 
the Ngawun river, over 70 ro. from 
Bassein. It is in wireless communica¬ 
tion with Calcutta and Port Blair, and 
is the place of call for steamers re¬ 
quiring pilots to come op the Bassein 
river. Large turtles lay thousands of 
eggs on the shore of the island. These 
eggs are exported in enormous 
numbers. 
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ROUTE 5 

Up ihe CHIiNDWIN to KINDAT. 

The River Chiodwin is Ihc greatest 
tributary of the Irawadi. Rising as the 
Tanai in the Hukawng Valley. N.W. 
of Myitkina, it flows 800 m. throu^ 
the Upper and Lower Chindwin, and 
enters the Irawadi about IS m. N. of 
Pakokku (p. 552). 

Owing to the shallow, tortuous 
and lurrow nature of the channels, 
stem^whecl steamers of light draught 
can be used only from October to 
June, and firsl-dass accommodation 
is necessarily limited. The scenery is 
as remarkable in its tropical luxuri¬ 
ance as any in Burma, and interest is 
enhanced during the open season by 
the picturesque costumes of the 
various tribesmen who come down to 
the river-side villages in large num¬ 
bers on their way to the plains in 
search of work and trade. A lour 
requires careful inquiry and planning. 

The steamers start from Pakokku 
(p. 552), which can be reached by 
river from (583 m.) Rangoon or 
(125 m.) Mandalay; but if the visitor 
is at Mandalay it will probably be 
found more convenient to take Ihc 
train from Mandalay to (T7 m.) 
Moayws, which is 76 m. by river 
from Pakokku. 

The principal places are: Minywa, 
headquarters of the Lower Chindwin 
District, picturesquely situated on the 
left bank and commanding a wide 
view of the hills on the opposite bonk; 
Alone (84 m.), the next station and an 
important timber depot, the Chind¬ 
win Valley forming the natural outlet 
for the trees felled in the teak forests, 
which are formed into rads and 
floated down to Pakokku and theiKe 
to Rangoon; .Mingbi (183 m.) on 


the right bonk, a prosperous village, 
the residence of many timber mer¬ 
chants. 

Kolewa (228 m.), the riverine 
station for the Kalemyo police out¬ 
post on the Chin Hills; the River 
Myiitha, which flows through the 
Valley, joins Ihe Chindwin here. 
In the Japanese war a military road 
was made rid Kyigon (18 m.). Tiddim 
(50 m.. alt. 5500 It.) and Tamo (76 m.) 
in the Kabaw Valley, the continuation 
of the road to Imphal (p. 321). 
Kennedy Peak (all. 9000 (L) is S.^ 
of Tiddim. headquarters of the N. 
Chin Hills. Fort White it 12 m. S. 

.MawlalL (269 m.) is the head¬ 
quarters of the Upper Chindwin 
District; oil hat been found 24 m. 
E. Kindal (276 m.) is the last British 
settlement. The Nan-u-shwe-bOntha 
Pagoda it near the Post OIBce, 
Kindat. It is said to have been erected 
by Ataungpaya (1753-60) after the 
conquest of Manipur. Across the 
river, picturesquely situated among 
the hills, is the Paungdaw-u Pagoda, 
said to be the work of his son Sin- 
byuyin (1763-75). who also marched 
against Manipur. Pontha <288 m.) has 
a cluster of while pagodas. 

Beyond Pantha is (42 m.) Sittamg, 
the starting-point for the moil route 
by runner into Manipur (p. 321), 
which went through Tamu (37) m.). 
The road cannot be used by carts, and 
b crossed by streams which are im¬ 
passable when in flood. Paungbyia 
(69 m.) has been supplanted as the 
residence of the local Burmese oiBcial 
by Hooulin (134 m.). 

Diihculties of navigation begin on 
the Chiodwin in January or February, 
aitd are not over till May. The river 
has to be buoyed afresh each year, 
and between the end of October and 
the early port of June a constant 
watch has to be kept on the river. 
The channels vary incessantly, neces¬ 
sitating frequent alteration of the 
buoys, and in the dry season steamers 
frequently run aground. 

There are numerous whirtpoob. 
Ihe best known of which are the Pc 
We, just below Kalews, the most 
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danfcrout tpot on the river; ■ 
whirlpool oppoHle Miuein (246 m. 
from Pakokku), where the R.I.M. 
Mcamer Pagan war loft in 1897; and 
another in the neighbourhood of 
Heinsun, below Kanti — “Anvil Whirl¬ 
pool.” so called from the anvil-ahaped 
rock near mkl-strcaro at iu lower end: 
the current supplies the hammer. 

Otktr R/rrrj.—The main tribu¬ 
taries of the Chindwin are the Yu 
and the Myittha from the W. and 
the Uyu from the E. Navigation on 
the Uyu is uncertain and difficult, but 
launches can go some miles beyond 
the border of the Oistricl, 135 m. 
from its mouth at the height of the 
mins. 

Cangaw, 169 m. up the Myittha, 
can also be reached when the river 
is in flood. 

Fair-weather roads are main¬ 
tained from Homalin to Maing- 
kaing (30| m.), with a branch to 
Thetkidaung (4 m.); Kaungngo (on 
the above road 4 m. from Maing- 
kaingl to Paungbyin (62i m.|: 

Paungbyin to Kindal (65 m.); Pyintha 
towards Falam (19} m. within the 
District), with a branch from Nat- 
chaung to Myittha at Indin. The 
nominal road from Homalin to 
Tamanthi <62 m.) is not kept up; but 
that from Leiksaw, on the Paungbyin- 
Kaungngo Road, to Naungpuaung, 
near the Maingkaing-Homalm Road 
(20 m.), has been constructed for cart 
tmflic. 

Physical Description.--The Upper 
Chindwin ' is the northernmost 
district of the N.W. Frontier Division 
in Upper Burma. The Somra tract, 
a mountainous region S. of the 
Nantoleik Valley, populated by a 
Naga tribe, nam^ by the Manipuris 
“Tangkhuls” and by the Burmese 
“Uiumbok” or “Crested Chins,” is 
now administered, and b under the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Upper 
Chindwin Distria. There are. how¬ 
ever. several unadministered tracts 
within the boundaries of the country; 

' For sn acmunt td tiw Upper Oiiml- 
win, SM pp. ItO-lM of Burma at / Sam It 
by H. Gnni Rrowo (MethiMO, I9SS). 


(1) The Taro Valley, to the N. of 
the fails. This lies along the Chindwin, 
and b separated at its N. end from 
the better-known and la^r Hukawng 
Valley (really a vast plain) by a range 
of hills through which the river flows 
in narrow defiles. The valley 'a held 
by petty Kachin Chiefs with numer¬ 
ous Naga subjects. Sir Harcourt 
Butler as Governor made a tour in 
1925 in this region, which resulted 
in the alx^tion of slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley. The cultivation b 
carried on by “jhooming” or bid¬ 
ing new patches of forest to fertilise 
the soil. 

A military rood from Ledo in 
Assam to Mogaung (p. 551) was 
made by the /kmerican General 
Stilwell in 1943. 

(2) The tract between the upper 
part of the Komti Stale and the ad¬ 
ministrative boundary of the Naga 
Hills (a District of Assam which lies 
some 70-odd m. W. of Kami itself). 
This b inhabited by wild Naga tribes, 
of whom very little b known, and it 
has never b<»n csplored—at least 
from the side of Burma. 

(3) S. of the above the Saramati 
range and the country round iu 
base, including the valley of the 
Nanlalcik. This also b occupied by 
head-hunting Nagas. The Nanlalcik 
Valley was partly explored by Mr 
Porter, Deputy Commissioner, in 
1893; and in 1911 Mr Street, Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, led a column 
along the same route, rounding the 
base of Sanunati. and returning to 
the Chindwin, where it crosses 
latitude 26'. 

(4) The tributaries of the CTiindwin 
to the E. and S. of Kanti, towards the 
Kachin country to the N. of Myil- 
kyina District, conuin a few small 
and scattered Kachin and Naga 
villages, which regard the Kamti 
Sawbwa more or less as their over- 
lord. though they pay no tribute to him. 

Af/nerafi.—Com eabu in large 
quantities, but it would not at present 
pay to work b. The carboniferous 
tract lies between the Yu and Myittha 
rivers. 
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Mineral oil occur* in leveraJ place*, 
most pkntiruUy within the coal- 
bearing tract*. Strong indication* 
that petroleam is located in the area 
to the E. of Kindat, some 25 m. 
distant from that centre, have led to 
the exploiting of this area by the 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Company. 
There are also indication* in the hill 
tracts on the E. of Kyabin township 
in the Mingin subdivision. 

Gold-dust is found in the Chindwin 
and other streams which (low into it 
from the E., but appears to be most 
plentiful in the Uyu river and its 


tributaries—in fact, some of the 
inland villages in the Maingkaing 
township have had a gold currency 
from time immemorial. 

Rubles and sapphires have been 
discovered on the Uyu. Jade is found 
in the Nantaleik river near Tamanthi. 
and on the Namsam. which foniu the 
boundary between the Upper Chind¬ 
win and Myitkyina OistricU in the 
extreme N.^ Clay is fairly common, 
but little use is made of it. Salt springs 
are found at Yebawmi on the Uyu. 
and boiling is carried on there to a 
small extent. 


CEYLON 

INTRODUCTION 
(Map facts p. 604) 

CeoerBl Infonnatloa. The scenery of Ceylon t» ougnificcnt, and its clioMie 
attracts an increasing number of visitors. It is very easy to reach Ceylon by 
steamer from a European port to Colombo or by air; and there is direct 
railway communication with Madras and S. India by the mail route ria 
Talaimanaar (p. 591). Visitors, not only from the East generally, but also 
from England, ^nd months in Nuwara Eliya, where there is an IS-hole 
golf-course,'one of the best in the East. 

The most suitable tinne for a visit to Ceylon is between the months of 
November and March; but Nuwara Eliya (season February to May) is 
enjoyable also from August to January. The Ceylon High Commission. 
13 Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2, or The Government Tourist Bureau. 
Colombo, may be consulted, and anyone proposing to lour in the interior by 
car should get in touch with the Automobile Association of Ceylon, 28 CTiurch 
Road. Galle Face, Colombo, and purchase their Handbook. 

The area of the island is 25,332 sq. m. and the total population exceeded 
8 million at the time of the 1953 census. In addition to the native Sinhalese 
there are substantial numbers of Europeans. Burghers,' Tamils, Malays and 
Muslims,* as well as 22,000 Vedda aborigines. 

The public debt has been incurred for harbour works, railways, irrigation 
canals, water-works, drainage and other public works. The old kinp con¬ 
structed irrigation works by which a great part of Ceylon was made cultivable. 
The principal exports are tea, coconut products and rubber. Research Insti¬ 
tutes for which are at Talawakela, Matugama and Madampe respectively. 
For home consumption the staple crop it rice. 


SELECTION OF BOOKS ON CEYLON 

Iniroducitig Ceyloa, by H. A. J. Hulugalle. 

Tlmts of CtytoH Grttn Book-, a Directory of Ceylon. (Annual.) 
Ferguson’s Crjrha Dirtetory. (Annual.) 

AutomobiU AssocUsskm of Ctylon Handbook. 

L. A. Mills. Ctylon Under British Rule (1795-1932). 

E. H. Vandcrwall. Contribution of tht Dutch to tht Makint of Ctylon. 
Mrs. R. Joncs-Baleman. lllustratht Guide to tht Buried Cities of Ctylon. 

G. E. Mitton. Tht Lost Cities of Ceylon. (Murray. 1951.) 

A Refuge from Cidlisatlon, by R. H. BasMt (1932). 

Jungle Tide, by J. SlUl (1933). 

O. C. Mendis. Early History of Ceylon (1940). 

S. E. N. Nicholas, Handbo^ on Ceylon (1939). 

E. K. Cook. Geography of Ceylon (1931). 

H. W. Codrington. Short History of Ceylon (1939). 

W. I. Jennings. The Economy of Ctylon (1948). 

E. W. Adikaram, Early History of Buddhism in Ceylon (1946). 
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The Cunency of (be liUnd is on a decimal basis, and the rupee u divided 
iaio cents. Tbe coins consbt of cupro-nickcl (I cent and I cent pieces), njckd 
(5 cent, 10 cent, 25 cent and 50 cent pieces). Ceylon Government currency 
notes of Rs. lOOO down to R. I are in circulation. 

Hbtory.—The Mahavaasa is the chief national chronicle, written m Pali, 
on Ulipot palm-leaves in the 5th century a-o. by Mahanama, a priest of the 
royal line. This has been translated by Tumour (of the Ce>'lon Civil Service. 
1837), Wijesinba and GeigCT. (Pah Text Society, Colombo, 1912.) The Dipa- 
vansa, an older chronicle, is the history of the Island. The Suluvansa is the 
chronicle which continues the history of (he monarchy from the end of the 
Mabavansa. 

Wijaya (543 or 483 a.c.) is said to liave come over from India on a raiding 
expedition and established himself in Ceylon. Though tbe Mahavansa describes 
a visit of Gautama Buddha to Ceylon, there is no historical evidence for it. 
During (he reign of Dewanampiya Tissa (307-267 a.c.). Buddhism, however, 
was introduced into Ceylon by Mahendra (Mahinda), reputed to be a son of 
the great Asoka, King of Magadha in India. 

The Tamils ( » damilos in the Mahavansa), i.e. (be Cholyans and Pandyam 
of S. India, consuntly raided tbe island. Elara was a Cholyan king (205-161 
B.C.): his cenotaph is at Anuradhapura. AnotberTamil invasion was in 104 a.c.: 
another in tbe middle of tbe 9th century. Sena II crossed to India to help a 
Pandyan prince. The Indians looted Anuradhapura and carried Mahinda V 
(1001) captive. 

Wijaya Bahu 1, a poet (1065), recovered Polonnaruwa from the Tamils. 
This was (be seat of Parakrama Bahu I. tbe great king and poet (1153 or 1164), 
for 33 years. 

The Portuguese appeared on the scene m 1505, and from 1592 tbe native 
kings ruled from Kandy. "Tbe Dutch dispossessed (he Portuguese in 1658, 
but gave way in turn to (be British, who have held the Maritime Provinces 
since 1796, and the whole Island, including (he interior and Kandyan Kingdom, 
which neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch ever occupied, since 1815.”—(The 
Ctylon Maiuul, by H. White.) 

Under British rule the island was a Crown Colony. On tbe 4th February 
1948 Ceylon became a self-governing dominion in the British Commonwealth. 
The new constitution provided for a Governor-General, a Ci^binet headed by 
a Prime Minister and a Icgislanire of (wo houses (a Senate and House of 
Representatives) to which the Cabinet is responsible. Sir Henry Monck-Mason 
Moore, G.C.M.G., was tbe first Governor-General, and be was succeeded 
in 1949 by Lord Soulbury, P.C,. G.C.M.G. The present incumbent. Sir Oliver 
Goonctilleke, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., K.B.E.. was appointed to succeed Lord 
Soulbury when the latter's term of oIBce expired in July 1954. The Rt. 
Hon. D. S. Senanayake, wdio was tbe first Prime Minister, died in 1952, and 
was succeeded in office by his son. Mr. Dudley Senanayake, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Lands in the previous Government. The latter resigned in 
1953, and has been succeeded by the Rt. Hon. Sir John Kotelawala. P.C.. 
K.B.E.. the former Minister of Communications and Works. 
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Capifsb.—The capital of Ceylon has chanted from time to time, and various 
dates have been assigned to the moves. Anuradhapura. founded in the 4th 
century a.c., was the capital till a.d. 729; according to other statements, 
from 500 B.C. to the middle of the 9th century, Within the above period Sigiriya 
was the capital for 18 years from A.D. 477, during the reign of Kosyapa 1. 
Polonnaruwa, as a capiul, has been dated from 781 to 1288; alto, variously 
to 1013, and, with breaks, up to 1314. Yapahuwa was the capital for less than 
20 years in the 13th century, e. 1277. The capital was at Kandy from 1592 to 
1815. Before Kandy, Kotte near Colombo, and (for a short time) Campola, S. 
of Kandy, were capitals. 

Buddhism in C^loo.—The census has shown the Buddhists to be more 
numerous in Ceylon than the followers of all other religions. The whole 
subject of Buddhism in Ceylon (belonging to what is called the Southern 
School) has been exhaustively treated in Bishop Copleston's work. Buddhism, 
Brimitivf and Prftsm, tn hfagadha and Ceylon, from which a few facts have, 
with permission, been uken. 

When Mabendra introduced Buddhism into Ceylon from India about 
270 B.C., he met the reigning king Tissa at the place now kiK>wn as Mihintale 
(Mahindatale), He brought with him (in memory, for none of the books were 
yet written) the collection of Buddhist “Canonical Books,” known by the name 
of the Three Pitakas, and the Commentaries upon them all in Pali. He trans¬ 
lated them inlo Sinhalese (a language which was closely allied to PalO. and 
they arc believed to have been preserved in Ceylon by oral tradition, till they 
were committed to writing about 80 b.c. 

From Mahendra's time. Buddhism may be said to have been the national 
reUgion, and was offlcially patronised; shrines were built, vlharas constructed 
as dwellings for the monks, and many inscriptions are stiU to be seen m which 
such donations are recorded. A very fine specimen of such an inscription, on 
the living rock, in “Asoka” characters, is to be seen close to tbc high road 
from Kurunegala to Putulam, about 18 m. from the latter. It it in one line, 
over 100 n. long. 

Frequent invasions of Tamils from Southern India, and the usurpation of 
the throne by Pandyan dynasties, repeatedly led to the expulsion of the monks 
and the destruction of their buildings. About a.d. 400 Buddbaghosha, the chief 
commenuior. a said to have come from Magadha to inquire into these Com¬ 
mentaries. He translated into Pali what he found and composed more. Hit 
works have left their imprest on the Ceylon school of Buddhism, and have 
been considered as absolute authorities on the interpretation of the sacred text. 
During the succeeding centuries the religion underwent many vicissitudes; but 
the victories of King Parakrama Buhu I. 1164-97 or 1153-86, “esublished him 
in undisputed power, which he used for the reformation and promotion of 
Buddhism and for the erection of innumerable buildinp for its service.” This 
period of prosperity was followed again by troublous times, and Buddhism 
had little vitality at the British occupation in 1796; it became "more and more 
the religion of the lets civilised and less prosperous.” In the period IS75-I9(XI 
there was a remarkable revival. There is a Vidyodaya College at Colombo. 

To the Muslim Ceylon was the abode of Adam and Eve, after expulsion 
from Eden. 

Names of Places.—The names of places in Ceylon have a formidable appear¬ 
ance; but acquaintance with the Unguage explains them. Many of them end 
in -pura, or in the Tamil districu -puram, which means "town” (Sanskrit, pura), 
or in -nnwara, "city" (Sanskrit, aogara); many in -gama (Sanskrit, grama) 
"viUage”; others in -gala (Sanskrit glrf), "rock" or "hill"; -kanda is a “moun¬ 
tain”; -gunga, a river; -oya, a Urge stream. 

Others, again, are formed with •lara (Sanskrit, lOra) or its equivalent, -tola. 
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?*®*°'"* * or if on ihe onui, ■ port; thus Kalutara or Kaluiola ■= Black 
To these -lural corresponds in Tamil Districts. 

Others arc named alter the artiheial lakes, or -Tanks,” which arc called in 
Sinhalese tale (ftli, laldka), or hyiw (Sanskrit, rOpJ). and in Tamil kulam; while 
smaller pon^ give the termination -rlla (Tamil, -r/lrf). Other common endings 
are -deiitya, "a strip of rke-fleld running into hilly ground": -pUlya. "around”- 
-Htmo. "garden.” 

Among pi^es are moMa, "great"; dtiwa, "an island”; rh, “a stream"; 
gaha. trees.' The earlier pari of the name is very frequently the name of a 
tree; just as in England we have Ashdown and Beech HiU. The word Orama, a 

monastery' or "park," explains Tissamaharama. "King Tissa's Great 
Monastery,” and Thuparama. the park of the oldest "stupa" or "dagoba” in 
the Island. _ 

■rac visitor may thus recognise in Nuwara EUya the "pUin" in the territory 
of "the city" (Kandy); in Anuradhapura the "city'' of the consteUation 
Anuradha; HambantoU it the "port" of the Malay boaU. called "bambans" 
or '-Mmpans.” Esen Kahatngasdigiliwewa becomes intelligible as the "lake” 
of the kahata-trec branch, and Urugasmanhandiya at the ''hinction of roads 
by the uni-tree." 

Travclil^ in Ceylon is easy. The Railway has always been a Government 
The flni section W4i opened in 1865; 951 miles are now open* including 
the branches. The lines are constructed on a broad-gauge (5 It 6 in.) with 
exception of the Kelani Valley Railway and the Nuwara EUya section (2 ft. 6 in. 
gaup). On the main Unes good sleeping accommodation is provided for a 
OTaU supplement.* Refreshment can ate attached to the express trains from 
Colombo to Talaimanaar and to Kandy. 

Roads are mostly excellent, and almost every town of importance is situated 
on a road fit for motor traffic. The Rest-houses, which are controlled by 
(jovemtMot a^ are situated throughout Cdylon, are far more comfortable 
places of abode than the corresponding institutions in India. In the brger 
towns they are hotels; but the traveller b not allowed to remain in them 
^re than three days without permission, which, however, b easily procured. 
On all the principal roads they are provided with bed- and table-linen, K«ih.. 
tea and dinner services, etc. 

Molor-oamlbuscs, generally suitable, run on nearly every main road with 
seating accommodation for 25 to 37 persons; light luggage may be taken, free 
of charge. A list of services will be found in Ferguson's Cey/oa Dirtetory 
Molor-cm can be hired from 50 cents to R. I per mile. There are also cheaper 
Mb*serviccs at from 50 to 60 centa per milCs and atUI cheaper bus services. 
Motoritu are warned to be careful of the sharp elbows and S turns on the roads. 
The gradienla in some places are severe. 

Good mapa may be procured at the Surveyor-General's office, including a 
motor map, HIND/CLN. 6. also from Ihe Automobile Association. There are 
many air landing-grounds. 

There sre race<oarsai at Colombo (where there b an ckctric Totalisator). 
Galle and Nuwara Eliya. Race-meeUngs are held at Colombo at short intervab 
during the year; and there b a meeting at Nnwani Eliya in February, and also 
a {.awn-iomb Championship Tournament. The AU-Ccylon Golf Champion¬ 
ship. open to all amateurs, b also held at Nuwara Ehya during Easter. All 
games are popular. 

dJ fo ,. tm ., of 
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COLOMBO 
(Map facti p. 572) 

COLOMBO* (Ut. 6- 55' N.. long. 
79* 50' E., pop. 430.000 in 1953). 
Whether the viator crotsei over to 
Ceylon Troni India by the moil route 
Trotn Madras via Talaimaoaar (see 
p. 591), or whether be makes his 
entry by sea or air, Colombo, the 
"Charing Cross of the East," will 
be his hrst port of call. The aero¬ 
drome is at Ratmalana (1938) 8 m. S. 
Ea rout* from the airport to Colombo 
the tourist pass<» "Temple Trees,” 
the official residence of Ceylon’s 
Prime Minister. 

The Passenger Landing Jetty and 
Custom House lie at the S. end of the 
harbour, and receive the protection 
of four magnificent breakwaters, of 
which the S.W. Breakwater was first 
constructed. The first stone was laid 
by King Edward VII, then Prince of 
Wales, in 1875. and it was completed 
in 1885. It is 4212 ft. long, and termin- 
atcf in a circular head, 62 ft. in 
diameter, on which stands the Pilot 
Station and a small hgfathouse show¬ 
ing a red light. 

The N.E. Breakwater is a rubble 
embankment IKXI ft. long, completed 
in 1902. The N.W. Breakwater is an 
island work 2670 ft. in length, and 
running between the S.W. and N.E. 
Breakwaters, leaving a S. entrance 
of 800 ft. and a N. entrance of 700 ft. 
It was completed in 1907. 

An arm running at an angle to the 
S.W. Breakwater, complied in 1912. 
is 1800 ft. long, with a circular bead. 
It covers the S. entrance. The area 
protected by these breakwaters is 
643 acres, or I sq. m., three-fourths 
of which have water more than 27 ft. 
deep, and afford shelter during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

A Graving-dock (1906) is 723 ft. 
long. 85 ft. wide at the entrance, with 
a depth over sill of 30 ft. at low water. 
Docking is carried out by day or 
night (by electric light). There is also 


an inner graving-dock, 350 ft. long 
by 54 ft. wide. A Patent Slip dealing 
with vessels up to 1200 ions was 
operted in 1903. 

There is a Coaling Depot. 25 acres 
in extent, arul a barge-repairing basin. 
There are two jetties for bunkering 
oil-fuel, and one jetty for the dis¬ 
charge of oil-tankers. 

There are warehouses on a re- 
clanution on the S.E. margin of the 
harbour. 

A canal connects the t)arbour with 
the Lake. 

Motor launches convey passengers 
from steamers moored in the inner 
harbour to the jetty. For these and 
rowing-boats thm tariffs are fixed, 
higher by night. Before the louriu 
steps out on the landing-jetty, on hb 
left a the Ceylon T ravel Centre, where 
all information relating to travel in 
Ceylon b available. Sixteen akmg-side 
berths ore being constructed under 
the £6 million Harbour Development 
Scheme. The first of these was in¬ 
augurated by H. M. the Queen dunng 
her visit to Ceylon in April 1954. 

The Grand Oriental Hotel sunds 
near to and overlooking the Passenger 
Jetty, and close by are the Bristol 
HoteL "(Jueen's House" (the 
Govemor-GeneraTs residence), the 
Barracks and some remains of the 
old Dutch Fort. 

Between the G.O.H. and the Senate 
Building, and facing the harbour, is 
St Peter’s Churth. the old residence 
of the Dutch Governors. It contains 
many interesting monuments, one to 
William Tolfray (1778-18 1 7). a retired 
officer who served under Wellesley 
11803-4) and translated books of the 
Bible into Pah and Sinhalese. 

A little more than a mile away b 
the Galie Face Hotel. The visitor will 
pass by the Senate Building, looking 
out on the Gordon Gardens, and. 
proceeding between Queen’s House 
on hb right, and the General Post 
Office on the left, he will, after pass¬ 
ing the Clock Tower, the Barracks, 
the House of Representatives and 
Secretariat, find himself on the fine 
open space called the Gallc Face. A 
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good view of the diy may be bad 
from the top of the Tow«; the 
SaUiing light is visible 18 m. at sea. 

Towards the S. of the Calk Face 
Esplanade is the Colombo Oub, 
overlooking the tea. About the middk 
of the Promenade b a stone like a 
milestone, with an inscription in 
which Sir Henry Ward, who made it. 
recommends the walk to the care of 
his successors for the use of ladies 
and children. 

The City of Colombo extendi from 
the Kelani river on the N. to the 
fourth mik on the Gaik Road on the 
S., and has a breadth of 3) m. from 
the sea to the E. outskirts. 

Drlrts.—Colombo affords many 
charming and picturesque drives. 
The first given below is recommended 
to those who have not yet teen any¬ 
thing of the East, and will afford a 
pkasing introduction to the distin¬ 
guishing characterutics of Oriental 
life and scenery. 

. (I) Commence at the Calk Face 
Hotel, and take the road N. past the 
Barracks, until the statue of Sir E. 
Barnes is reached. He was Governor 
between 1824 and 1831. Then turn 
to the right down Princes Street into 
the Pettah, formerly the residential 
quarter of the Dutch burghers and 
now a typical Eastern bazar; and 
continue past an old Dutch belfry, 
beyond which are the old Town Hall 
(replaced by a fine new building over¬ 
looking Victoria Park) and PiMIc 
Market-place. 

Here two streets diverge—one to 
the left. Sea Street, where dwell the 
dealers in rke and cotton, and where 
are two HinJu Temples of no great 
size or importance; the other. Wolfen- 
dahl Street, to the right, conducu to 
Wolfmdfaal Omreh. a massive cruci¬ 
form building on high ground, built 
by the Dutch in 1749, on the site of 
an old Portuguese church called 
Aqua de Lupo, and commanding a 
fine view of the city and harbour. 
Here are monuments and hatchments 
recording the decease of Dutch 
olllcials. It b the most interesting 
as well as the most complete of the 
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few remaining relics of the Dutch 
occupation, w-hicb ended in 1796. 

The drive may be continued in a 
N.E. direction to the R.C. Cathedral 
of Santa Lucia, the finest ecclesiastical 
edifice in the Island. Adjoining it is a 
coUege for Roman Catholic boys and 
a convent. Then N. and a littk W, 
the Anglican Cathedral of Christ 
Church (known as the “Stone 
Church”) b reached. It stands in a 
park, given by Dr Chapman, the first 
Bishop. The Diocese was formed in 
1845. About I m. to the N. b St 
James's Roman Catholic Church in 
Modara. 

The suburb of Mutual b chkfly 
inhabited by fishermen, mostly 
Roman Catholics, as the numerous 
large and imposing R.C. Churches 
testify. In Mutual are the new 
Crarlng-dock. and the Elk House 
Reservob in connection with the 
town water-supply. 

At the Kel^ rircr at the end of 
Mutwol, turn to the right, and. cross¬ 
ing a tongue of land till the river b 
again reached, follow its bank to 
the Vktaria Bridge, wnidj carri« 
the great road to Kandy. Thb 
part of the drive shows to per¬ 
fection the way in which the tiny 
bouses and small churches are nestled 
under the shelter of the trees. 

Turning to the right at the bridge, 
follow the road into Grandpass and 
Prince of Waks Avenue. Turn to the 
kf) at Skinner's Road until Maradona 
Railway Station b reached. Thence 
proceed along the Lake to Union 
Piece and to the Gaik Face. 

(2) The second drive commences by 
crossing the bridge from Gaik Face, 
almost immediately behind the hotel, 
to Slave Island, and then driving 
along the edge of a beautiful fresh¬ 
water lake to the Vldorla Park, 
which occupies the site of the old 
riimaiDoii Gardens, and is well laid 
out with ornamental pounds. A 
Museum (closed on Fridays) was 
built in 1877. It is exclusively devoted 
to the exhibition of Ceylon producu, 
antiquities and natur^ history. A 
famous tortoise, said to have been 
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over two hundred >'can old at his 
death, is preserved here. On the 
ground floor are some interesting 
stone rraiptcnts. and particularly a 
colossal Uon. brought Trom Polon- 
naruwa. on which the King sat to 
administer Justice, one of the unique 
windows from the ruins of Yapahuwa 
(p. 591), the cast of a colossal portrait 
statue of King Parakrama Bahu, 
1153, sotiM bron/e statues from 
Polonnaruwa, also a stone Buddha 
from Toluvila. 

The copies of the frescoes at 
Sigiriya (p. 592) arc on the walls of 
the staircase: also a Portuguese 
cannon dredged from the harbour. 
The crown, throise and footstool of 
the last King of Kandy were restored 
in 1934 by King George V. There it a 
valuable library. The Garden Club 
overlooks the Victoria Park. 

(3) A dnve may be token from 
York St., near the Passenger ietty, 
to Borella (S.E.). The interest of this 
drive is the bright picture it gives 
of the life of the people. 

(4) Another drive would follow the 
Union Place (avenue of Peltophorum- 
trees), past the Eye Hospiul in Ward 
Place; thence to the right to the New 
Town HoU overlooking Victoria 
Park: then by Torrington Place to 
ReUl Avenue with the Racecourse, 
one of the best in the East, on the 
right, and the Royal College on t)>e 
left. The visitor can return by Bulier’s 
Road, post Prince's Club, to KoUu* 
pitiya (Colpetty) and the Galle Face 
or go on to the Zoo. farther S. This 
drive would cover the residential 
area called the Cinnamon Gardens. 

ExcarskMis. - One of the pleasantest 
is that to a Buddhist temple at the 
village of Kelani, on the bank of the 
river. Pass through the hot and dusty 
PHtah, the Outer Town (which is 
the trading centre) for about 4 m.. 
as far as the river, which is crossed 
by the massive steel Victoria Bridge 
(tee p. 571). AAer crossing the 
bridge the road passes through 
coconut groves and houses for an¬ 
other 2 m., when the temple itself 
is readied. 


The Mahavansa refers to Kalaniya 
as a sacred place visited by the 
Buddha. The Dagaba, built by King 
Yatalatissa in the 3rd century a.c., 
is believed to enshrine a gem-Kt 
throne on which the Buddha it said 
to have sol. 

None of the exclusiveness which 
dbtinguishes Hindu and Muslim 
shrines is to be found in the Buddhist 
temples, to every part of which a 
stranger is freely welcomed by the 
yellow-robed monks. This, however, 
does not apply to the devalat. which 
are. strictly speaking, Hindu shrines. 

A favourite excursion especially 
on Sundays for tiflin. is to Mount 
l.atinia. 7 m. from Colombo. The 
Grand Hotel, which was built by Sir 
E. Barnes, when Governor, as his 
Marine Villa, stands on a rocky 
eminence close to the station. It hat 
a special Qsh cuisine and facilities for 
sea-bathing. A ftne view of Colombo 
can be had from the terrace. The 
Colombo Fort station is the most 
convenient starting-place for the 
journey by train which runs along 
the sea; but taxis are always available 
or a car (apply to Messrs Thos. 
Cook & Son. Lloyd's Building, 
Princes Street). 

Motor-omnibuses run from Col¬ 
ombo £. to Kaduwella (p. 582) and 
from Borella S.E. to Kotle. the 
latter linking up with the Colombo 
Borella tram service. At Kotte, there 
is a C.M.S. College, prettily situated. 
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ROLTE I 

COLOMBO 10 KANDY 
By rail <5 m. 

Thow who are newcomcn to the 
tropict will «ec Tor the Brti time vast 
stretches of paddy land of the most 
vivid green, the unfamiliar but soon 
recognised forms of the cashew, the 
breadfruit, the jock, the frangipani 
and the various forms of palm- 
coconut, arcca, kitui, and above all 
the talipot, a specimen of whose 
gigantic while Bower is generally 
visible at some point on the journey. 

From I m. Marodana Junclloa, a 
N.G. line runs to Avisawella and 
Ratnapura (p. S83|. 

4 m. Kehuiiya stn. Bridge over the 
Kelani river. 

At 9 m. Ragama stn. The buildings 
of the former Boer prisoners' camp 
are now used as a Hospital. There 
is a branch line from here to Ne- 
gombo. Chilaw and Putlalam (see 
Route 6. p. 589). 

Mahara (10) m.|. The R.H.. 8) m. 
by road from Colombo, is a delightful 
resort for travellers. 

Campaha .Station (16) m.). (R.H. 
good.) Here is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful model garden towns in Ceylon. 
} m. from the station is a Govern¬ 
ment Botanic and Experiment Gar¬ 
den. opened in 1876 for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the first para rubber plants 
introduced into Ceylon. Seeds of the 
Hetea Bratllirnsli were brought from 
the Upper Amazon and germinated 
at Kew. The original trees, as well as 
the second and third generation, may¬ 
be seen here. Here may be seen Gam¬ 
bler {Umrarki gan^lrr), also a 
caoutchouc-yielding shrub of Malaya, 
which thrives and produces seed hm. 


though not at Peradeniya; also species 
of rubber-producing lianas (Loif- 
Jotphia); tte valuable drug ipeca¬ 
cuanha. which thrives in the moist 
tropical heat here to an extent not 
known at higher elevations. A female 
specimen of the "Double Coconut" 
ICoco-de-roer), planted in 1884. 
flowered and set fruit here in 1915 
for the first time in Ceylon. A portion 
of the original jungle of the low 
country of Ceylon has been preserved 
in the Garden. 

3 m. from the next station, Vtyan- 
goda (23) m.), is the Rock Temple 
of Waraiu. to the E. of the Kandy 
Road. 

35 m. Ambepusaa station (R.H.). 
The line here enters the lower hills. 
The soil it very suitable for coconuts, 
but malaria prevails. 

46 m. Polgahawela Jonctioa station, 
R. (R.H. commodious), altitude 
241 h. above sea-level. 2 m. from 
here arc a large Buddhist moruulery 
and temple at Denagomuwa. Polga- 
hawela is the junction for the N. of 
the Island. 

8 m. S. of Polgahawela is Kegalla 
IR.H.), a small (own in a most lovely 
situation, and encompassed by the 
most delightful scenery. Headquarters 
of the Kegalla District of the Sobara- 
gamuwa Province. 

53 m. Rambokkana station (R.H.). 
Here the ascent of the "Incline" com¬ 
mences at an elevation of 313 fl., 
and continues 12 m. with a gradient 
of 1 in 45 to on elevation of 1698 R. 
The vegeution it here of great rich¬ 
ness and beauty. 

65 m. Kadugamawa station is at 
the top of the pass. A precipice it 
called “Sensation Point.” Two tunnels 
(one of them a very long one) secure 
immunity from rock-falls, which, 
during the monsoons, interrupted 
through-communication. Near the 
top of the incline a road b seen on 
the right, winding up the hill. The two 
roads reach the summit of the pass 
at the same spot, and there a column 
(a copy in bnck of the Duke of 
York's Column in London) hot been 
erected to the memory of Captain 
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Dawion, the engineer of the ftm 
road. Jiul over the lution is the Hill 
of Bclungala (the Watcher’s Rock), 
2543 n. above sea-lcvel. from whic^ 
in the troubled days of old. a watch 
was kept to report an enemy ad¬ 
vancing from the plains. 

71 m. Peradeniya Junctloa station 
(R.H. good). This place is 136 R. 
lower than the top of the pass. The 
main line continues S.. whilst the 
branch line to Kandy and Matale 
strikes N. Half a mile from the junc¬ 
tion is New Peradeniya station CR.H., 
j m.), where, if the visitor is pressed 
for time, he should arrange to 
have a taxi waiting for him. drive 
round the Botanic Gardens, and 
proceed to Kandy. The new home 
of the Ceylon University has been 
located at Peradeniya. Ibe site and 
buildinp were planned by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and are acknowledged 
to be amongst the most beautiful of 
any university. 

New Peradeniya Statkm. The Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya are 
one of the modem Seven Wonders 
of the World, 3) m. from Kandy. 
Their chief features are the enormous 
clumps of giant bamboo, the exten¬ 
sive and well-kept lawns surrounded 
by tnagnificent spedroens of trees, the 
avenues of palms (Talipot. Palmyra. 
Royal palm and Cabbaec palm) and 
the specimens of Flcui rlaitlca. with 
its enormous buttressed roots. Ap¬ 
proaching the Gardens, on the right 
is a row of the beautiful tree Am- 
hrrtlla mMlls, the most beautiful of 
flowering trees. Opposite, on the left 
approach, there was for upwards of 
seventy years a striking landmark in a 
tow of Rambong rubter trees (Ficiu 
elojttea), which, dying from old age. 
were replaced by a row of young 
planu of the some species in 1914. 

On entering, is an oval lawn 
studded with beds of cannas of new 
varieties. To the right b the Spice 
Collection. iiKluding very ftne nut¬ 
meg trees over eighty years old, also 
doves, dnnamon. alUpkc. vanilla, 
cardamom, ginger, etc. The Main 
Central Drive b bordered on dther 


side by a sloping bank of mixed 
tropical foliage and flowering shrubs, 
etc, and shaded by tall trees in the 
backpound. Branching off to the left 
nt right angles b the Monument 
drive, leading to the Gardner Monu¬ 
ment, and passing through a young 
avenue of the interesting “Double 
Coconut” palm (Coco-de-mer). Op¬ 
posite to this, on the right, b the 
short but shady Liana drive, along 
which are to be seen line specimens 
of tropical dimbers. including the 
climbing rattan palm (Calamut) and 
the carious chain-like stems of Ban- 
hinla aitgu/na and the Moiulrra 
dtUcioaa of Mexico with perforated 
leaves and edible fruit. 

At a drde with a tank in the centre 
containing interesting water plants, 
the vbitor should stop to visit the 
Floricultural section. Orchid House, 
Octagon Conservatory. Fernery, the 
pergolas of the curious flowered 
ArUtolochla (Fly-catchers) and other 
flowering ctimbm 

Returning to the central drive and 
continuing, a collection of tropical 
fruit trees is passed on the leR. alto 
close to the drive a row of young 
Talipots—the Majestic palm. On 
turning the loop of the drive, note on 
the left some very large specimens of 
Ibe Inga Saman or Rain-tree of 
bopical South America. These were 
introduced about 1850, and are the 
parenu of trees along the roadsides 
throughout the Island. Next to these, 
close to the driv-e. is a row of Ibe 
Cannon-ball tree, also of South 
Ameri^ bearing along the stem a 
profusion of curiously shaped flowers 
in March and April, followed by 
large brown fruits resembling auinon- 
balls 

Behind are the Nurseries, and a 
row of the buttressed tree known at 
Almond (Canarlam eammunf). 
Farther on. on the left, it a straight 
avenue of Palmyra palm, which it 
indigenous to the dry region of 
Northern Ceylon, where the Palmyra 
palm b equal in useftilness to Ibe 
coconut in the welter areas. 

The drive now passes through an 
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avenue of the Cabbage Palm (Oreo- 
doxa oleraera) planled 1905. tkim 
(he Arboretum and foUott^ Uk nver 
bank. Gltmpscv may be obtained 
acrosv the river of Gannoruwa hill 
and valley. 

The Great Circle is a lawn with 
a group of palms in the centre. Here 
the llrst Rubber Exhibition ever held 
took place in 1906. Exteoding to the 
N. is a straight avenue of the Royal 
palm (Oreodoxa rtfid), planted 1898. 
Round the circle are many fine trees, 
some planted by Royalties, including 
one each by King Edward VII, King 
George iind Edward, Duke of 
Windsor. 

On the way bock the Central Drive 
may be followed to where two roads 
diverge off on the right. These lead 
to the Office of the Botanist of the 
Department of Agriculture, herba¬ 
rium. economic museum and labora¬ 
tory. The museum is open to the 
public and contains botanical exhibits 
as well as agricultural products. 

Returning, the Great Lawn is 
passed on the right, the Fernery and 
Horicultural section on the left. 
Turning to the right on the .Monu¬ 
ment Road and turning to the right 
again, a row of the fine foltaged and 
flowering tree Uacaranda orall/olia) 
is passed on the hillside to the leA. 
Reaching the River Drive by the 
short loop to the left, a good view of 
the river and the bamboos fringing 
its banks is obtained. On the right 
an avenue of the golden Catsia 
Muttiiufa of Guiana, planted 1932. 
IS at its best in August-Scplcmber. 
The small lake now reached contains 
interesting water plants, including 
the Egyptian Papyrus and the Giant 
Water-Uly {Victoria regia). 

The main drive enters the new 
Palmetum, planted in 1916. Here b a 
young avenue of the Talipot palm, 
the giant of the palm trib^ planted. 
1930, to replace some famous sped- 
mens. Behind the avenue is a collec¬ 
tion of medicinal herbs of value to 
the Vedcrala and Ayurdevic Insti¬ 
tutions. The Pinetum, enlarged in 
1919 and again in 1930, is one of the 


best conifer collections in the tropics. 
At the end of the Talipot avenue is 
the New Students' collection of 
herbaceous plants formed in 1935. 
Beyond the crescent it a collection 
of Bamboos and screw-pines (Poa- 
daims). Here a gliropK may be 
obtained of the three-spanned iron 
and concrete bridge which displaced 
in 1906 the famous one-spanned 
Satinwood Bridge. (A model of the 
latter is in the Sooth Kensington 
Museum.) 

The lour ends by returning to the 
Main Entrance along the Lake 
drive bordered by the Shoe Flower 
{Hibitcas rosa-sineiuls) on the right, 
and on the left by the Okari (edible) 
nut of New Guinea, the deadly Upas- 
tree and the Cadjuput. oil from the 
bark of which is UMd for rheunutism. 

Crossing the river by the suspension 
bridge to the Experiment Station and 
the School of Tropical Agricnllure 
at Gannoruwa. aresu, of tea. coflee, 
cacao, rubber, coconuts, rice and 
vanilla may seen, and snutHcr 
plots of various fodder grasses and 
other plants of economic importance 
in the tropics. 

Tapping and manurial experiments 
with Ihira rubber are of importance 
to the rubber industry of the Colony, 
while the advantages of growing 
leguminous shrubs between the tea 
has been clearly demonstrated. Ex- 
perimenu with cacao and coconuts 
are conducted, and comparative 
trials of rice and other economic 
plants carried out. The remains of 
an old Portuguese Fort ore main¬ 
tained in good condition. 

The collections in the laboratories 
of the Dept, of Agriculture may be 
inspected ^ arrangement. 

Near the gales are the Kandy race¬ 
course and golf-links. 

75 m. KANDY station* (Junction 
for Matale. p. 592). The capital of the 
former kingdom of Kandy, 1602 ft. 
above tea-level. 

History.—The first authentic men¬ 
tion of Kandy at a city is in the 
Sagama inscription of the 14th 
century. In 1542, according to the 
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Maha»anu Chronicle, it became the 
scat of Vira Vikrama. king of the 
uixoontry. but it became the capital 
of the island under Vimala Dharma 
Suriya I after the destruction of 
Kotta and the defeat of Raja Sinha I 
of Sitawaka in 1592. During the wars 
with the Port uguese and Dutch. Kandy 
was so often burned that scarcely any 
of the ancient buildings, except the 
temples and the royal residence, were 
remaining when the British look it in 
1815. 

The old Pa/iire consisted of a num¬ 
ber of buildings scattered over the 
area behind the Temple of the Tooth 
and along Malabar Street, so called 
from the dwellings of the "Malabar” 
or Tamil relatives of the later kuigs. 
The improvement of the city was 
undertaken subsequent to 1803 by the 
last king. Sri Vikrama Raia Sinha. 
by whom the Octagon, the main 
Portico of the Palace (now leading 
to the Maligawa Temple), and the 
take, were either completed or com¬ 
menced. In the Temple, the sacred 
tooth is deposited. Kandy was head¬ 
quarters of the South East Asia 
Command during the lost war. 

Dneriptioo.—Kandy is on the 
bonks of a small artificial lake, over¬ 
hung on all sides by hills. A road 
called Lady Horton’s Walk winds 
round one of those hitb. and on the 
E. side, which is almost precipitous, 
looks down on the valley of Dum- 
bara, through which the Mahaweli- 
ganga rolls over a channel of rocks, 
"presenting a scene that in majestk 
bMuty can scarcely be surpas^.’* 
In a park at the foot of this acclivity 
it the Pavilion of the Governor, 
erected c. 1835. 

The Dalada MalHtawa, or "Temple 
of the Tooth," stands with its back 
against a wooded hill: at its feet lies 
the long moat or tank, alive tvith 
tortoises, and crossed by a small 
bridge, flanked by two carved stone 
elephants. Above, an enclosing battle- 
mented wall looks over the greenest 
grass dotted over with trees. 

In the centre of the courtyard it 
the sacred buildi n g. On a lotus flower 


of pure gold, hidden under seven 
concentric bcll-shapcd gold caskets, 
increasing in richness at they diminish 
in size, and containing jewels of much 
beauty, reposes the sacred relic. 
Annually in July-August a great 
pageant, Esala Pemkera, is held in 
honour of the Sacred Relic. Some 
sixty elephants take part. 

The "sacred tooth" is said to have 
been brought to Ceylon in the reign 
of Sri Meghavanna. a.d. 304-332 
(according to Geiger, a.o. 352-379), 
in charge of a Princess of Kalinga. 
who concealed it in the folds of her 
hair. It was taken by the Pandyons 
about 1283, and again carried to 
India, but was recovered by Para- 
krama Bahu III. Later on the Relic 
was at Kotte. The Portuguese assert 
that they took the relic to Goa and 
burnt it. The Buddhists say that what 
was removed was an imitation of the 
Sacred Relic, and believe that the one 
in Kandy is the genuine Relic. There 
are many other jewels and ornament* 
of interest in the shrine, the brazen 
doors of which merit observation. 
The eaves of the projecting roof, the 
massive supporting pilbrs, corbel* 
and ceilings are profusely decorated 
in bright colours with painted ligures, 
grotesque monsters and floral patterns. 
Adjacent to the Temple, the Octagon 
contains the Oriental library. 

The Kachchrri, the District Court, 
and the Supreme Court form three 
sides of a rectangle. The audience hall 
of the Kandyan Kings (erected 1784- 
1820) now serves as a Supreme Court 
House; the carving of the wooden 
pillars is notable. Near the Kachchen 
is the Kandy Museum, located m 
an ancieni building At the Kandyan 
Art Association, in Victoria Drive, 
ancient Kandyan arts are practised, 
«d articles in silver, copper, brass, 
ivory, etc., are for sale at reasonable 
prices. 

An interesting excursion may be 
made to two Buddhist temple*, 
Lanbtilaka VBarc (4 m. from Pera- 
i^iya) was built in 1344: it looks 
Uke a Norwegian wooden church. 
Gadalodeolya Vihaie. of the tame 
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date, ii 1 m. ofT the Peradeniya* 
Kadufannuwa road, at a Hinting 
2 m. rrom Peradeniya on the left 
Can can proceed within i m. of 
LankatiUka. 

There are many pleasant drivci and 
rides to be taken in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kandy; the Upper Lake (or 
Gregory's) road; Lady Blake's drive; 
Lady M'Callum drive; the extensive 
plantations of cacao on the banks 
of the Mohaweii-ganga, a few miles 
below Kandy, deserve a visit. 

Exeursioni 

(1) To Kunincgala (N.W.) via the 
(16 m.) Galagcden (R.H.) Pass and 
Wcuda (R.H.). where there is good 
snipe-shooting in season. 

(2) To (15 m.) E. TeMcnlya (R.H.). 
6 m. from here is the Mcdamaha 
Nnwara Peak, on which it an old 
Sinhalese Fort and City of Refuge. 
Near the 20th mile is visible a pillar 
on the right, marking where the last 
King of Kandy was captured by the 
British troops. The road leads on 

(3) To .Madugoda (R.H.). thence 
by a road (small cars only) to Wera- 
gamlota (R.H.), in the Central 
Province. Alter this the view East¬ 
wards is one of the finest in the 
Island. The Mahaweli-ganga is 
crossed by a ferry (not fit for motors) 
to Alutnowara (see p. 580), in the 
UvB Province. The traveller it now in 
the Bintcnna country. The straight 
course due N. takra by river is 
remarkable. 

Burrows' VUitOfi' Guide to Kandy 
and Nuwara Ellya, also Dr Willis's 
guide-book, may be consulted with 
advantage. 


ROUTE 2 

COLOMBO to NUWARA EUYA, 

BAND.ARAWELA. BADULLA, 

and BATnCALOA. 

(Rail to Numn Etiyssnd Bsdulls; monir- 
onoiibus icrvic* to Ilattinloa. 

This route to Peradeniya Junction 
is the some at Route I. 

(There is a sleeping-car on the 
night moils between Colombo and 
Nanu-oya.) 

From Peradeniya the line continues 
S. to 79 m. Campola (1573 (I.) (Good 
Rest-house). From here a road runs 
S.E. to Nuwara Eliya (sec p. 578). 

88 m. Nawaia^tiya (1913 ft.), 
whence a road leads to (22 m.) 
Talawakelle (see bdow). 

From that point the sutions are 
on a constantly rising level to 

109 m. Ilattoa station,* 4141 ft. 
above the sea. 

At Hatton roads from Nawala- 
pitiya Dickoya (iiKluding Mukeliya 
and Bogawantalawa) and Talawakcle 
meet. 

The drive (12 m.) to Talawakrlc 
(3932 ft.) is very pleasant (sec p. 578). 
Good views of the very pretty Orion 
Fatb and the magnificent St Clair 
Falls. Motor-lorry leaves Talawakele 
for Diyagama (17 m.) both morning 
and evening. (Sec Horton Plains, 
p. 579). 

From Hatton the ascent of Adam's 
Peak (7360 ft.), the most celebrated, 
though not the highest, mountain in 
Ceylon, is most easily made. The 
wonderful shadow cast by the peak 
at sunrise is a sight which will repay 
the trouble and fatigue. Comoens. the 
Portuguese, mentions it in his Luslads. 
The manager of the Adam's Peak 
Hotel at Hatton makes all arrange- 
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menu for tbc viiitor. A moonlight 
night is generally chosen. It is a very 
beautiful drive of 12 m. to Maskeliya 
(4200 ft.) and 14 m. to Ijisuipaiui 
(Raksapana). From here it it 8 m. 
to the top; and steps have been cut 
to a point near the summit. Chains 
of old date fadliute the Kramble 
up the last portion to the actual sum¬ 
mit Stout boots and warm clothing 
are needed for the trip, and blankets 
should be taken up from the hotel— 
also means of making tea on the 
summit which is only ISO ft. square, 
where a few Buddhist monks live. 
Under a wooden canopy is the sacred 
object of the pilgrimage—an im¬ 
pression of the foot of Buddha on 
the natural rock. The fool is coveted 
by a stone slab on which a foot 5} ft. 
by 2j ft. broad and 3-5 in. in depth 
has been incised. 

Hatton is also the point from which 
the great tea-districts of Dtkoya and 
Uinbola may be mou conveniently 
visited. These valleys were celebrated 
for their production of coRce. but 
are now entirely devoted to tea 
cultivation. About the year 1870 the 
coffee planutions were attacked by 
a new ftingus, HemileUt nulalr/x. 
which in u:n years' time reduced the 
planting community to a state of 
ruin, but they set to work to remedy 
the disaster, and by the substitution 
of tea and rubber for coffee have 
thoroughly succeeded in doing to. 
In 1875 only 282 Ib. of tea we r e ex¬ 
ported from Ceylon, now over 
200,000,000 Ib. 

The Dikoya Valley (Kandy Dis¬ 
trict) is the site for a hydro-electric 
scheme which involves damming the 
River Kebelgamu-oya at Norton, and 
erecting a power-house at Horo- 
walatenru on the E. bank of the 
Maskeliya-oya. 

Dikoya is on the motor-bus route 
from Hatton to Norwood: and there 
b another service from Norwood to 
Maskeliya. 

The vidley of Maskeliya b separ¬ 
ated by a ridge from that of Dikoya, 
to which it b parallel. The Dimbula 
valley b travened by a road from 


Nawalapitiya to Nuwara Eliya, into 
which a hranch road from Hatton 
leads. 

On leaving Hatton the train passes 
through' the longest tunnel on the 
railway. Just after the 114th mile the 
very fine Si Clair Falh are seen on 
the left (sec p. 577). 

117 m. Tatawakcle station (R.H.). 
Motor-bus service, 14 m., from 
Agrapatna. The Tea Research Insti¬ 
tute b open on the second and last 
Wednesdays of each month. 

The Horton Plains (see p. 579) may 
be reached by thb route, but motor- 
coach to Diyagama (17 m.), thence on 
foot or horseback (8 m.). 

From Talawakclc the line again 
rises steadily to 

129 m. Nontoya Junction * (5291 
ft.). Thb b the junction for the 
narrow-gauge railway, which rises 
KXK) ft. in 6) m., to Nuwara Eliya 
(135 ro.) and runs on to Ragala 
(148 m.). There b (4) m.) a good road, 
and a motor-car to meet the train at 
Nanuoya can be obtained from the 
Grand Hotel or Public stand at 
Nuwara Eliya. 

4J ra. NUWARA EI.IYA,* the 
sanatorium of Ceylon, b 6199 ft. 
above the sea-level. The summer 
residence of the Governor-General 
(Queen's Cottage) the Hill Club and 
Hotels are to the N.W. of the lake. 
Much of the grourtd about Nuwara 
Eliya b open and moor-like, and b 
thickly dotted with bushes of crimson 
rhododendron. The cypress and the 
golden wattle have been largely 
planted about Nuwara Eliya, and 
the landscape has a somewhat Italian 
air impart^ to it by tbc numerous 
4'bkJ-lrees (CalopkyVum tommloitim), 
resembling a stone-pine. 

Nuwara Eliya has a beautiful park 
and oiM of the finest go!f-ct>urtes in 
the East. Temporary membership b 
obtairuble on payment of Rs. 5 per 
day. Rs. 25 per week, and Rs. 50 
per month. The Lawn 'Tennis Cham- 

• TrsvdWn m rtcommended to bare 
wsfm wrapt with than, at the lenipcratur* 
htr* It my much lowiw than that ol the 
pltme. or avtn of Kaody. 
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pionship at ibe Hail Club Coum 
wu revived in 1944. It is also the 
headquarters of (ho Ceylon Fishio( 
Club. The streams are well stocked 
with rainbow trout, which afford 
Bood sport (permit obtainable on 
payment of a small fee from (he 
Secretary of (he Oub. Glentaffe 
Estate. Hatton, or Mr C. W. Mackie, 
Sylha, Nuwara Eliya) m the open 
season (May-Octoberi. 

Of expeditions of all sorts.' the 
finest are: — 

(I) Round (he Moon Plains, 5 m. 
(2) To the (op of /lambada Pass and 
back. 3 m. (3) Round the Lake, 6 m. 
To Hakgaia (see below), 6 m. Pidurth 
taJatala, the highest mountain in 
Ceylon (8292 f).). may be easily 
ascended from Nuwara Eliya. There 
is a bridle-path to (he top, whence the 
view is extensive. 

(4) A longer excursion is (hat to 
(he Horton Plains, 18 m. from Nuwara 
Eliya (see also under Talawakele. 
p. 578), via Blackpool and (he Elk 
Plains. The easier route is by train 
to Pattipola, and thence by foot or 
on horseback: distance 6| m. 

This excursion will take a day, and 
can be made on horseback. A bridle¬ 
path terminates at a large R.H., in 
tlie neighbourhood of which are 
tremendous precipices, which descend 
to the great plain of the Kalu Gangs. 
At the "World’s End,” J m. easy walk 
from the R.H.. along a charming 
jungle |>ath. there is a very striking 
view. The mountains, Totapala (7741 
(1.) and Kirigalpotta(7142ft.),maybe 
ascended from here. The path to the 
summit of (he latter (about 2 hr. from 
R.H.I is somewhat difficult; a guide 
should be taken. The view is magni¬ 
ficent. 

(5) A drive out to Kandapola (6) m.) 
is very agreeable on a line day. 

(6) The Botonle Gardens at Hak- 
gala. 6 m. (see below on road to 
kdulla). 

From Nuwara Eliya the traveller 
may return to (35 m.) Gampola 


' Buitdwi' Vinton’ Guide to Kundy and 
Suuura Bhyn la a useful handbook. 


(p. 577) by the Ramboda Pass (motor- 
bus from Gampola to Nuwara Eliya). 
The pass is negotiated by a series of 
zigrags. Several pretty waterfalls are 
seen at (15 m.) Ramboda (R.H.). 

Just before entering Gampola the 
Mahaweli-ganga ia crossed by a 
bridge. 

The drive from Nuwara Eliya to 
BaduUa is extremely picturesque. 
There is a motor-bus service to Hak¬ 
gaia and Welimada (see below). 

On leaving Nuwara Eliya the road 
to BaduUa rises after quitting the 
lake, and then commences a very 
steep descent of several thousand feet. 
At 6 m. from Nuwara Eliya we reach 
the Botanic Cardens at Hakgaia 
(which derives its name from the 
resemblance the bare rock above 
has to a human jaw), a visit to which 
ought on no account to be omitted 
by anyone making a suy. however 
short, at Nuwara Eliya. The visitor 
is equally repaid by the beauty of the 
views from the gardens, and by the 
beauty of the gardens themselves, in 
which all the flosren and plants of 
temperate climates flourish freely, 
combined with much beautiful natural 
vegetation. Behind the Hakgaia 
gardens rises the precipitous waU of 
bare rock which forms the face of the 
Hakgaia mountain, whiht in front 
the ground sinks abruptly to vaUeys 
and low hills far below, and backed 
in the distance by the mountains of 
Uva. 

The road descends to (13 m.) 
tVtIson’s Bungalow and to WcUmada 
(R.H.), from which a public road 
branches off to the right to Bandara- 
wella (13 m.). 

26 m. Ettampitiya (Atampitiya), on 
the same level as Wilson’s Bung^w. 
Terrace-cultivation is practised, the 
steeliest hillsides being fashioned into 
a series of narrow terraces. caiefuUy 
irrigated, on which abundant crops 
of paddy are grown. From Etum- 
pitiya tbe road again falls continu¬ 
ously, until, after passing Dikwella, 
where it is joined by (he road from 
Bandarawela. it reaches (37 m.) 
BaduUa (see below). 
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SanmoyQ to Bctdalta by Kail 

Tbc main railway from Nanuoya 
coDiinues to 

140 m. (R.H.) PaltipoU Mation. A 
bridle-path (6 m.) leads to the Horton 
Plains (see p. 579). Shortly after the 
train reaches the summit level (6224 
ft.). It then enters a tunneU and 
emerging, a most magnificent view of 
the Uva country b disclosed with 
dramatic suddenness to the leA. 

154 m. Haputalc station (4583 (t.) 
(R.H.) (see p. 584). 

158 m. Diyalalawa station (4367 It). 
Below, to the IcA. b seen the Boer 
Camp, where about 5000 prisoners 
were confined during the South 
African War. It was used by the 
Royal Navy as a sanatorium for 
sailors on the East Indb Station. 

161 m. Bandarawrla station (4036 
n.) (Hold). 

About 10 m. from Bandaraweta 
are the headquarters of the Errebodde 
Hunt Club, where the jackal b hunted 
from October to ianuary. Particulars 
may be obtained at the Hill Club in 
Nuwara EUya. 

5t m. out of Bandarawcla. on the 
way to Badulla. a road breaks off to 
the right to (7i m.) Ella, where there 
b a beautifully situated Rest-house. 
The traveller may continue by this 
road to (18 m.) Possara through sery 
fine scenery. 

182 m. &\UL'LLA sution, all. 
2225 ft. (good Rest-house), the capital 
of the Province of Uva, one of the 
oldest, most cheerful, and most 
attractive towns in Ceylon. It b 
situated in a hollow entirely sur¬ 
rounded by green paddy-fields, and 
in the immediate vicinity of a fine 
river, svhilc on all sides the back¬ 
ground b formed by mountains of 
very beautiful outline. 

Fine asenues of Inga lamon and 
other trees adorn the town, which has 
a pretty race-course surrounding a 
small lake. It b in the centre of a very 
flourishing group of tea-estates. The 
church, the nave of which was built 
by subscriptions from Kandyan 
chiefs to the memory of Major Rogers 


adminblrator and sportsman, and 
the old garrison burUl-ground. con¬ 
taining a tomb of 1817, uplifted by a 
Bo-Tree, merit a visit. Tlw fine Diia- 
hinda Waterfall b only 3| m. away, 
but b rather difficult of access. 

Of the ancient city not a vestige b 
to be seen of tbc pidoce of the kings, 
and scarcely any indication of any 
buildings of considerable antiquity. 
There are, however, two large and 
wealthy Buddhbt temples, the Math 
yaagaar Vibart and the Katatagama 
Dewalt. They occupy ancient sites, and 
the dagoba at the Mutiyanganc Vihare 
b undoubtedly of very early origin. 

A very interesting excursion may 
be made from Badulla to Alntnuwara. 
30 m. N., on the Mahaweli-ganga, 
where there b an ancient dagoba in 
the midst of fine scciKry. Alutnuwara 
b better reached ftom Kandy, and 
one of the views on that route at the 
head of the sudden descent to the 
great eastern plain b among the 
finest in Ceylon (p. 577). 


Badulla to Baiilcaloa by road 

Batticaloa b accessible by rail 
Ha Maho Junction on the line to 
JolTna (Route 7), but the motor-coach 
route from Badulla will probably be 
preferred. The distance b 103) m. 

Leaving the railway at Badulla. tbc 
road, which passes chiefly through 
lea-rstates, rises rapidly to Debedda 
Gap (3800 ft.) and then falb to 

12 m. Pavura, 2900 ft. (R.H.). with 
Namunakali Hill (6641 ft.) on the W. 
A short road to Bandaraweta by Ella 
leads through beautiful scenery. 

Proceeding, the road continues 
through some of the finest scenery in 
Ceylon to 

25 m. loimiipih. 2450 ft. (R.H.). 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
drive between this place and 

36 m. BlbUc, 800 ft. (R.H.). a good 
starting-point for excursions Into the 
wild country to the E. and S. (see 
P- 602). There are some springs of 
warm water near here. Either here 
or at the next following Rest-houses, 
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47^ m. from Badulla iron bridge 
Ekirtyankuisbara, 300 (t., or 

37 m. CakNUl (Kallodai), 320 (1.. 
Uie traveller is likely to meet Veddas. 
They are a remnant of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Ceylon, and are 
divided into two classes — the Rock 
and the Village Veddas. The Rock 
Veddas are absolute savages, who 
remain concealed in the forests: the 
type is fast becoming extinct. The 
Village Veddas. though often indulg¬ 
ing their migratory instincts, live in 
collections of mud and bark huts, in 
the vicinity of which they carry on 
some rude cultivation (see Wild 
Ceylon’, the Fretent-day Veddas, by 

R. L. Spiltel (Colombo. 1924)). 

67 m. .Maha Oym, 200 R. (R.H.. on 
the borders of a tank, with excellent 
shooting in season). At Unuwatura 
Bubula, 3 m. olT. is a spring of hot 
water. 

80 m. Tumpalancliulal. 100 ft, 

83 m. a road to left leads to Rukam 
Tank, about U m.. restored by Sir H. 
Ward, and now irrigating a large 
tract of country. 

From Bibile to Kumbuiuwella the 
traveller passes through what is 
known as the Bintenna country, where 
good shooting may be bad in 
season. 

93i m. Chcnkalodl (R.H.). We hate 
now entered a country almost wholly 
inhabited by Tamils and “Moors,” 
Ceylon Muslims. The Buddhist 
dagoba is no longer seen in the vil¬ 
lages, and iu place is taken by the 
Hindu temple or the mosque. From 
Rukam onwards the country is highly 
cultivated and populous. 

At Chenkaiadi the road from 
Badulla joins the North Coast road; 
distanoe to Trincomalce, about 74 m. 
(eight ferries to be crossed). 

Mutur (small Rest-house), on the 

S. of Koddiyar Bay, about 37 m. from 
Chenkaiadi. is famous as the scene 
of the capture of Robert Knox, the 
author of An Hittorleal Relation of 
the Island Ceylon, by Robert Knox, a 
eaptlre there near twenty years (1660- 
1679), published in 1681 (reprint, 
Mocleh^, 1911). 
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From diankaladi the road turns 
sharply to S.E. to 

I03j m. Balticaloa (good Rest- 
house) is on an island in a remarkable 
salt-water lake, which extends for 
over 30 m. in length by from 3 m. to 
2 m. in breadth, and is separated from 
the sea by a broad sandy belt now 
rich with coconut groves and swarm¬ 
ing with Tamil and Moorish villages. 
The approach to the town by a cause¬ 
way across the lake is picturesque. 
The walls of the small old Dutch 
fort are well preserved. 

Batticaloa is famous for the “sing- 
ing-ltsh.” On calm nights, especially 
about the time of the full moon, 
musical sounds arc to be heard pro¬ 
ceeding from thebottomof the lagoon. 
They resemble those which are pro¬ 
duct by rubbing the rim of a glass 
vessel with a moistened Anger. At a 
rule not more than two distinct 
musical notes arc heard, one much 
higher than the other, but credible 
witnesses, such as Sir E. Tcnnent. 
assert that they have heard a mulb- 
ludc of sounds, “each clear and dis¬ 
tinct in itself, the sweetest treble 
mingling with the lowest bass.” The 
people attribute the production of the 
sound to the shclI-Ash Cerithium 
palustre. This may be doubtful, but 
it Is unquestiotuble that the sounds 
come from the bottom of the lagoon, 
and may be distinaly heard rising to 
the surface on all sides of a Iwat 
Boating on the lake. If a pole be 
inserted in the water and its upper 
end applied to the ear, much louder 
and stronger sounds are heard. 

The edible oyster is good and 
plentiful here. 

The Tamils call Batticaloa “Tama¬ 
rind Island,” from the graceful 
tamarind-tree which is frequently 
seen. 

Motor-buses run daily between 
Batticaloa and Badulla. There is 
another service from Batticaloa to 
Trincomalce. 

From Batticaloa there is a good 
road for some 77 m. to Panama, 
thence by track to Palulupanafp. 388), 
through the Yala Came Sanctuary. 
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The railroad from Battkaloa to 
Gtloya Junction, on the branch line 
from Maho Junction to Trincomalee 
(Route 7), passes through Polon* 
naruwa and Minneriya (p. 398). 

25 m. S. of Batticaloa on tte sea 
coast is Kalmunai, from which a 
road leads to the Gal>Oya Irrigation 
Project, the biggest land development 
scheme ever undertaken in Ceylon. 
Commenced in 1948. the scheme is 
one of the long-term plans to make 
the country self-sufficient. The pur¬ 
pose of the scheme is to develop the 
basis of the Gal-Oya river by oollect- 
ing the waters in a 30 sq. m. reservoir. 
This has already been constructed. A 
massive structure, it is 160 ft. high 
and over three-quarters of a mile in 
length. The breath of the dam at 
the foot is 800 ft., while that at the 
crest is 30 ft. The 30 sq. m. reservoir 
and the lands already irrigated below 
it well deserve a visit, since they 
represent the aspirations of free 
Ceylon. 


RoirrE 3 

COLOMBO to RATNAPCRA and 
BANDARAV^TLA 

Rati to Aviaawvlls. Rstnapura and 
Opanake; ibcne* by mMor-omaibua to 
Hapuiala (p. S8tl, and thence rail to 
Bandarawau: or. a/tmMln«(y. by 
moior.cmruUia the whole way. At the 
drtya is a bcsutiTul ana. the toad to 
Avtiawclli ia deacribed in place of the 
railway (narrow-sauta). 

”>n''enienc« of arrangetnant tfaia route 
w been dcecTibcd from Colombo to 
Bindwawala. The lang aacant. bowavar. 
tafcat lime, and the iravcUar who haa 
not much Ictaura ia raco oim cndod to ao 
■o Handarawals by railway (Route 2). 
and tu rmitn to Colombo by ihk route. 

No excursion could show more of 
the characteristic features of Ceylon 
scenery and life than thia. It is one 
sfrongly recommended to those hav¬ 
ing time to perform it. The journey lo 
Bandarawela will occupy about three 
'^•)'* 7 -®ne day by train. Those with 
less time should go as far as Ratna- 
pura. rMuming lo Colombo by the 
alternative route (No. 4) mentioned 
on p. 585. To Ratoapura and back 
by alternative route will occupy more 
than a day. At Colombo Fort the 
nstrow-gauge Kelani Valley railway 
(87 m. to Opanake) begins. 

Leaving Colombo through murow 
snd crowded itreeu of the "Petuh." 
a very pretty road along the S. bank 
of the Kelani river may be followed, 
or a more direct but Ira picturesque 
road across the plain to 
10 m. KadnwrlU. a R.H. charm¬ 
ingly situated on a bluff of red 
rndts above the river at a point 
whra it makea a sharp turn. The 
, veranda all but overhangs the 
•hw. and commands a delightful 
view, enlivened by the constant 
P****|e of leaf-thalchcd barges and 
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tailing-boBU, and by the picturcMiue 
groups til day crossing the ris'cr at ibe 
ferry close by. A short distance olT is 
an ancient Buddhist temple of some 
size. There is also the Irrigation Tank 
of Mullcnyawa. The road continues 
near the riser, through a rapid suc¬ 
cession of villages and groves, to 
21 m. HaimcUa (R.H.), a large 
village vrith a R.H.. commanding a 
beautiful view up and down the nver 
and situated on the site of a Portu¬ 
guese fort. 9 m. S. of HanKelta it the 
tank of Labugama, which suppiies 
Colombo with water. It is pictur¬ 
esquely situated among wooded hills. 

The* road leaves the Kelani river 
and passes through country in which 
rubber alternates with coconut, 
whilst here and there are patches of 
tea, to Puwakpiltya and 
30 m. Avisawclla Junetioa station 
(good Rest-house) is surrounded by 
country of great natural beauty, and 
is the centre of the rubber industry. 
The ruins of a royiU palace and a 
temple destroyed by Ibe Portuguese 
in the 16lh century arc still to be 
seen on the opposite bank of the 
river, reached by an iron bridge. 

A road N. from Avisawclla crosses 
the Siuwaka and Kelani rivers by 
fine iron bridges, both commanding 
lovely vkwv and passes, by Ruwaa- 
welU (where there b an old Dutch 
fort converted into a very charming 
R.H.), through a lovely wooded and 
undulating country to Kcgalla (p. 573) 
44 m. Pusaella. The road crosses the 
Kuruwiti river near the village of 
Ekneligoda—in which b situated the 
walatut-a (residence) of the late EkncU- 
goda Dissawe, a great Sinhalese chief 
and landholder—and reaches 

56 m. Ratnapura (R.H.), the capital 
of the province of Sabaragamuwa, 
with an average rainfall of 155 in. 
Ratnapura b situated in the midst of 
the most exquisite scenery, and the 
views from the summit of the fort, 
the bridge and the circular road ore 
especially recommended. A ride or 
drive of a few miles up the road 
leading from the bridge to Giltmalc 
will amply repay the trouble, reveal¬ 


ing as it does the magnificent 
mountain-wall which rites all but 
perpendicularly to the N. From 
Ratnapura the finest views of Adam's 
Peak are to be obtained. There b a 
specialty good one within a few 
minutes' walk of the R.H. 

Ratnapura (City of gems) b sur¬ 
rounded by piu from which gems 
have been removed. Sapphires, lo- 
pares and cal's-cyes are those most 
commonly found. The mining opera¬ 
tion b simple. A pit b dug, and when 
Ibe <//an. a peculiar gravel in which 
the gems are usually found, is reached, 
all that b dug up b carefully washed 
and sifked, and the good stones set 
aside. Genuine stones are found in 
Urge quantities, but stones of market¬ 
able vidue are more rare, the greater 
number having only a faint shade 
of colour, and being disfigured by 
flaws. 

A mile or two W. from Ratna¬ 
pura is the Maha Saman Devale, one 
of the richest Buddhbi temples in 
Oylon, and possessed of considerable 
estates. Some interesting relies ore 
preserved there, but the building 
itself, though picturesque, has no 
architectural interest. In the outer 
court, built into the wall, stands one 
of the very few monuments of the 
Ponuguete domination rcmaiiimg in 
Ceylon—a sUb representing the 
fuli-lcngth figure of a Portuguese 
knight in armour killing and tramp¬ 
ling upon a prostrate Sinhalese. 
There b also a round-archcd gate¬ 
way. supposed to be Portuguese. 

The asccnl of Adam’s Peak (23 m.) 
can be made by the following route, 
but b better made from Hatton 
(p. 578):- 

5 m. from Ratnapura b Ma)itala, 
on the River Kola Congo. 

2 m. farther up Um river b Cilimak, 
a Urge vilUge. 

5 m. PaUbaddaU, 1200 ft., halting- 
station of pilgrims. Motorable roads 
run from MalwaU tia Carney Estate 
to Palebbada only 3 m. from here. 
The path becomes very steep and 
rugged. 

8 ffl. llcramilipauia. 4400 ft.. 
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haltini-itation at the base of the 
peak. 

3 m. rartber is the summit of the 
mountain (7373 (t.). where is another 
much venerated imprint of the fool of 
Gautama Buddha. 

Leavini Rainapura by the bridie. 
and not forgettinf to notice the 
beautiful views obtainable from it, 
the road passes through paddy-6elds 
fertilised by the Batugedara irrigation 
works, and aAer a drive of 12 m. 
teaches 

68 ffl. Pelmadulta (R.H.), whence a 
road S.E. leads to Rakwana (R.H.), 
the chief village of a rising tea- 
district. The views on this road are 
some of the most beautiful in Ceylon. 
Between PelmaduUa and Rakwana 
is Madampe. whence there is a motor- 
bus service to Tisvanubarama (p. 388) 
on the $. coast through forests. 

The woods about PelmaduUa. at 
the proper season, arc bright with 
the splendid blooms of the Dtif 
droblum StaccanhU. 

From Rakwana an interesting trip 
may be made Soulhwardt on anothn 
road to Hambantota in the Southern 
province. It is a riding-road only, 
though practicable for bullock-carts 
in most places. As far as Maduwan- 
wela the scenery b very pretty. 

At Maduwanwela b the one known 
of the ancient wtlauwai of the 
Kandyan Chiefs. It consists of several 
small courts built on a sort of Pom¬ 
peian plan, the small rooms looking 
into the court, which, as at Pompeii, 
is in every case furnished with an 
impluvium. There b a snull private 
chapd (Buddhist), and the massive 
outer door, made of one huge piece 
of wood, b marked by bullets and 
other traces of resistance to assail¬ 
ants in older times. Within b dis¬ 
played the silver and staff shaped 
like a croder. the badge of office 
of one of the ancestors of the family, 
who was chief Adigar or Prime 
Minister of the King of Kandy. 

Beyond, tbe track leads chiefly 
through thick forest, a great resort 
for elephanu and deer. After passing 
the irrigation works on the Walawe 


river, the rtuin road between Galle 
and Hambantota b joined at Am- 
balantota (see p. 588). 

84 m. italangoda (R.H.). Nothing 
can exceed the beauty and variety 
of the scenery along tte whole road 
from Rainapura to tbb place. It b 
entirely free from monotony. 

94 ro. Belibuloya. 1900 ft (R.H. 
overlooking the stream from the 
Horton Plains), to which spot an 
ascent can be made. The rood leads 
into tea-estates, whence the forest 
has been cleared, and the bare hill¬ 
sides now tack all trace of their 
original beauty. 

From Petmadulla the road, varied 
by occasional descents, has been 
rising, and by tbe time it has reached 

103 m. HaMummulla. 3350 ft. 
(R.H.), a magnificent view b ob¬ 
tained over aU the country lying 
between Haldummulla and the sea 
to the S. 

From Haldummulla the traveller 
may proceed E. to Koslaode (R.H.I. 
thence, passing the very fine Diyaloma 
Waterfall, nearly 628 ft high m 
totiif to Wellawaya (R.H.). Tcllula 
(R.H.). some 10 m. to the S. on the 
Hambantota road, b the nearest 
point possible for a shooting head¬ 
quarters. From Wellawaya the road 
runs E. to PotUivil. 

Another steep mad of about 8 m. 
ascends to the top of the pass at 
Hapotale (R.H.), on the railway line, 
at an elevaUoo of 4583 f). The view- 
hence b even grander than that from 
Haldummulla. By road (or rail) tbe 
traveller proceeds to 

120 m. Bandarawela (Hotels) 
(p. ). which b said to enjoy the 

best and most equable climate in 
Ceylon. A road through Welimada 
leads 30 m. to Nuwata EUya. 
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ROUTE 4 

COLOMBO to RATNAPURA *<a 
Puudurv And NaioImiwiic. 

(Rut md road.) 

This is in AllcrnAtive route to 
Rntnatniro. but somewhit longer. 
It passes through vety pretty country, 
and those who go no farther than 
Ratnapura are strongly recommended 
to go by one and return by the other 
of these routes. The traveller pro¬ 
ceeds to Panadure by Railway (see 
Route 5), and completes the journey 
to Ratnapura by motor-bus <51 hr.). 

A few mites alter quitting Panadure 
the Bolgoda lake is crossed by a 
bridge, and at 

10 m. Horaaa is reached. The R.H. 
here is built among the remains of 
an ancient Buddhist monastery, and 
on the opiiositc side of the road is a 
large and handsome Buddhist temple. 
It contains a bronre candlestick 
worthy of notice. It is about 8 0. 
high, and of remarkably fine work¬ 
manship. 

28 m. Narobapanc. The road here 
follows the Kalu Ganga river as 
far as the KuruwiU river, which it 
crosses. The road now keeps at a 
pcaler distance from the river, 
though it follows its general course 
till it reaches 

42 m. Ratnapura (R.H.) (tee p. 583). 
Shortly before arriving at Ratnapura 
the Maha Saman Dcwale temple is 
passed. The whole road is estremely 
beautiful. Fine views of Adam's Peak 
and the other principal points of the 
Central Mountains are to be obuined 
on this route. 

Another route to Ratnapura. by 
far the best for motorists, is that by 
the new high-level road rio Homa- 
gama. This route U free of floods. 


Leaving Colombo, the route de¬ 
scribed in Eacursion 4. p. 572, should 
be followed to Reid Avenue and 
thence through Havelock Road, 
passing the Police Headquarters on 
the len and farther the C^lon Spin¬ 
ning and Weaving Mills on the right, 
bearing Icfl at the fork to reach the 
high-level road on crossing the bridge 
over the canal. The road then leads to 

Nugrgoda (5 m.). a suburb which 
is fast developing into the residential 
quarter of the city of Colombo. Kotic. 
the capital of Ceylon during the 14th. 
I5lh and I6th centuries, is Ij m. 
from here. The road then runs almost 
parallel to the Kciani Valley Railway 
lino through a very pleasant country¬ 
side to 

Homagama (I5i m.). R.H. i m. 
from rood, up to date and very 
pleasantly situated. At the junction 
the road bears left—the road on the 
righu leads to Padukka—<22j m.) 
railway station. R.H. good—to Mipe 
(22 m.). where the turn to the right 
should be Uken; the straight road 
leads to (3{ m.) Hanwella (p. 583). 
Thence the road leads throu^ Bope 
(25) m.) and Malagala (28) m.) to 

lagiriya (33) m.), where it joins 
route No. 3 (p. 583) to Ratnapura 
(56) m.). 
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ROUTE 5 

CX)LOMBO to GAUX, MATARA, 
llBinbaoiola, aiid TbsamaJununa. 

(Rail to Mmtara. From Macara to Ham- 
bantoca nuNor-bui acnrka datlr; also 
fTom Hambantota to Tiaaamabaiaina.) 

The journey is worth makinf, at 
alt events so f^r as Galle or Maura, 
for the sake of the coast scenery. The 
hrst flve sutions—namely, the Fort, 
Slave Island (the drive from Galle 
Face Hotel to this suiion is about 
i m.), Kotlupiliya (Colpetty), Bam- 
balapitya and Wellawatu—are all 
in the suburbs of Colombo. 

At 7 m. is Mount Latiaia sution 
(hotel) (see p. 372). 

Hi m. Moratuna sUtion is a very 
flourishing place with an important 
College. It U justly celebrated for its 
furniture. 

16 m. Panadnre sUtion (R.H.) 
(motor-omnibus to Ratnapura; see 
Route 4). 

26 ra. Kahitara station (R.H.) is 
approached by a fine sted bridge 
over the KaluGanga. It b over 1200(1 
long, being composed of twelve spans 
of 100 ft. each. On the site of the 
residence of the Asst. Govt. Agent 
was a Portuguese fort, and later a 
Dutch fort. The R.H. b a good 
surting-point for the excursions 
which may be made over excellent 
roads into the very pretty country 
to the E., which b the premier rubber- 
growing area of the bland. Snipe and 
whistling teal are plentiful from 
November to February. The bog- 
deer (Cemo porciiuis), not found 
anywhere else in Ceylon, b said to 
have been introduced into the Kalu- 
ura Dbtrict by the Dutch from its 
home in the Ganges Delta. 


The Mangostecn grows well in 
Kalutara. Its fruit b delicious. 

Plumbago, or graphite, is largely 
mined in the Kalutara District. 
Ornamental bosket-, mat- and bat¬ 
weaving with the leaf of the 'Tndi” 
palm has been developed. There b a 
Government model diMillcry. 

37 m. .Aluicama station for Bentota 
(R.H. very good) on the other side 
of the river; celebrated for its oysters 
and a favourite week-end resort. 
The drive to Galle from here, gener¬ 
ally within si^t of the sea, passes 
under an unintemiptod grove of 
coconut and other trees. The district 
b extremely populous. 

31 m. Ambatangoda station. The 
R.H. (good) u close to the sea, aitd 
has a good bathing-place among the 
rocks below it. 

39 m. Hikkodiiwa station (R.H.); 
good sea-bathing. 

At (7 m.) Baddcgama b an old 
English church consecrated by Bbbop 
Heber in 1823. The first sugar factory 
in the island was establbbed here in 
1833. 

63 m. Dodaadawa station. There b 
a fine Buddhist temple here in a 
somewhat unusual position, ap¬ 
proached by a long narrow and steep 
flight of stone stairs. 

71 m. GALLE (Portuguese) was 
the principal port of call for vessels 
between Aden and the Far East 
before the completion of the break¬ 
water at Colombo. The harbour b 
difllcult to make in rough weather. 
The narrow entrance b visible only 
when very near. Tke LlghthtHist b 
stout 60 ft. high. To the E. there is a 
hill 2170 ft. high called the Haycock, 
known in Sinhalese as "Hinidum 
wnda.- It b about 1) m. from the 
Rnt-house at Hmiduma. AH Salms' 
Chi^k is about a furlong from the 
janding-place. It b a handsome stone 
building of pointed architecture. Ad- 

nvssli* * church 

(1732-34), containing interesting 
MDuments. The ramparts of the old 
fort form a charming promcruidc 
towards the sea. 

The place b supposed to be Tar- 
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fhish. but is hardl> memioaed in the 
native chronicks before 1267. Ibn 
Baluta, in the middle of the Mth 
century, calli it a unall uwn. After 
the Portuguese occupation (I507| it 
rose to importance. When the Dutch 
succeeded the Portuguese they greatly 
strengthened the fortifications, which 
had been vigorously defended against 
their AdmiraU Kosten. The magni¬ 
ficent old Dutch fort, which encloses 
the older part of the town, is in almost 
perfect preservation. In the marriage 
treaty of the Infanta of Portugal with 
Charles II of England it was agreed 
that if the Portuguese recovered 
Ceylon they were to hand over Gaik 
to the English, but they never did 
manage to recover it. 

The name of Galle is from the 
Sinhalese gak. a rock; but the Portu¬ 
guese and Dutch settlers derived it 
from the Latin tallus, a cock, and 
carved an image of a cock on the 
front of the old Government House, 
which dated from 1687. The present 
Government House is the “Resi¬ 
dency,” which is about J m. from the 
fort. The “Kerkhor* or Dutch burial- 
ground outside the Fort bears the 
date 1796. In the environs there arc 
many old and curious Buddhist 
monasteries to be explored. 

The Pettah is a busy centre of 
native traders about J m. from the 
fort. There is an orphanage for girls 
known as “Buona Visia" at Una- 
watuna, in Talpc Pattu. 

There is a large Catholic cathedral, 
St Mary, on Mount Calvary Hill at 
Kaluwello. 

Akmimana a about 5i m. from the 
fort. It b known as the "Gaba- 
dagama” (granary) of the Golk 
Four Gravels. Paddy-growing b 
very systematically carried on. At 
one time there was a sitting Magis- 
irate here; he b said to have held 
Court at the old R.H. premises. 
There b at present a Gansabhawa. 
The headworks of the Gaik water- 
supply are about 2| m. from the 
Gansabhawa. They arc known as 
•'Hiyare Waterworks.” 

WakweBa b about 3 m. from the 


fon. There b a fair R.H. on the banks 
of the Ginganga. Angling and snipe 
shooting. 

88 m. WcHsanu station (R.H.). a 
populous and thriving village, bcauti- 
fully situated on the lovely littk bay 
of the same name. Half a mik before 
entering the village, on the right-hand 
side of the high road from Gaik, b a 
remorkabk rock<ul colossal statue 
of a Sinhakse king in perfect pre- 
servatioo. The sutue b popularly 
styled that of the “Leper King,” but 
the legends attached to it are obscure 
and contrailictory. 

The road continues along the sea¬ 
shore. through an almost uninter¬ 
rupted grove of coconut trees. The 
whok Dbtrict b densely populated. 
The journey b worth making for the 
sake of the coast scenery. cvpccuUy 
in the vicinity of TangalU. As far u 
Matara it can be performed by rail. 
The best way to see the country b to 
travel by motor along the coast road. 

97 m. Matara sUtion, the railway 
terminus, the birthplace of Sir Henry 
Lawrence (1806) and of Sir George 
Lawrence (1803). The Nilwala Gangs 
is here crossed by a fine bridge. 
Matara is the residence of many of 
the old and rich Sinhakse lowbod 
families. In the fort there is a Rest- 
house and a handsome clock tower. 

At Matara there b a Buddhist 
hermitage called Chula Lanka. It b 
an islet connected with the mainland 
by a causeway, and founded as a 
BuddhUt semitury by a Siamese 
Prince Priest. 

Motor-bus services along the coast 
to (SI m.) Hambamlou; N.E. to 
Hakmaru; and N. to (43 m.) Deni- 
yaya. a planting district in the hill- 
country. 

4 m. from Maura Doodra. a fishing 
village situated on the southernmost 
point of Ceylon. There wras here a 
stately tempk. destroyed by the 
Portuguese, of which few fragments 
now remain. There b. however, in the 
modem vihara a fine gateway elabor¬ 
ately sculptured, and about t m. to the 
N. U a stone cell in perfect preser¬ 
vation. On the headland about I m. 
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to the S. of the road is a mufiiificent 
lighthouse, erected in 1899. 

I2i m. DikwclU. About I m. inland 
is the Wcwnikannala temple with 
remarkable suiucs and tableaux. 
The temple is very irtcresting at 
showing the modem tendency of 
popular Buddhist religious art. 

m. rangalla with a good R.H. 
close to the tea; a great place for 
catching turtles. 

N. of Tangalla arc the extensive 
irrigation works of the Kirama valley 
and the large tank of Udukiriwila, a 
few miles to the S. of which is situ* 
aled one of the oldest and most re¬ 
markable Buddhist monasteries in 
Ceylon— Muigirigala.Bn isolated rock 
rising abruptly from the plain, and 
honeycombed with caves and temples. 

30 m. Roma. About a mile before 
reaching it we sec on the S. a pic¬ 
turesque Buddhist temple on the 
summit of a hi^. wooded rock. 

The population now becomes far 
more sparse, and the country is 
covered with scrub jungle containing 
pcacockv 

40 m. .\inbatantota (R.H.). a small 
village on the banks of the Walawc 
river, a noble stream here shrouded 
in dense forest, and crossed by a long 
iron bridge. 

10 m. N. of Ambalantota are the 
headworks of the Walawe Irrigation 
Scheme. A stone dam divcits the 
stream into a system of canals and 
channels. 

The road now passes through a 
desolate country to 

48 m. Ilarobaiilola (R.H.I, on a 
small bay (good bathing). Here are 
the headquartcri of the District, the 
Assitunl Agent's residence, the Kach- 
cheri. Court-house, etc. Here, loo. is 
one of the two chief salt manufactories 
in Ceylon. A great pan of the popu¬ 
lation are Malays. In the immediate 
vicinity of the town arc sand-hills 
which long threatened the town. 
Their onward progress is now checked 
by the growth of a peculiar grass, and 
1^ plantations of the palmyra palm. 
Motor-bus service to Tissamaharama. 
rte Wirawila (tec below). 


About 20 m. N.E. of Hambantota, 
off the road to WeUawaya. is Tissa¬ 
maharama (R.H.), one of the oldest 
of the abandoned royal cities of 
Ceylon. Except as a place of pil¬ 
grimage. the site had been wholly 
abandoned till Uie restoration of 
three tanks by the Government. The 
ruins are of great antiquity. One of 
the oldest and largest of the dagobas. 
over 130 ft high, which was in a very 
ruinous condition, has been entirely 
restored by the unassisted labour of 
the Buddhist population. There are 
several other very large dagobas, 
mostly in ruins, and some smaller 
ones in fair condition. The remains 
of large buildings arc numerous, and 
Ibe ruins of what b styled the King's 
palace, but is more probably the 
lower Morey of a many-storeyed 
monastery like the Brazen Palace at 
Anuradhapura (p. 393), are worthy 
of notice. They consist of rows of 
huge monolithic columns, much 
larger than any at Anuradhapura or 
Polonnaruwa. Ruins are everywhere 
scattered through the dense forest. 

There are two ways of reaching 
Tissamaharama from Hambantota:— 

(1) The easiest route b that by the 
high road to Badulla. On leaving 
Hambantota the great feirayvu. or 
natural salt-pans, whence great 
amounts of salt, a Government 
monopoly, are annually taken, are 
passed. 'They present the appearance 
of frozen lakes. 

(2) A more interesting, but from 
Bundala (12 m.) onwards a difficult, 
route b along the coast 21 m. to 
Klrinda, a small port The road 
thence to Tissamaharama, about 8 m. 
in length, passea many remains of 
antiquity. 

6 m. beyond Kirinda. along tlic 
coast, b PalatapanB, an excellent 
centre for shooting excursions. In 
the jungle b an old Britbh fort, 
erected in 1813 and called Fort 
Brownrigg ader the Governor who 
laid the foundation-stone. 

F'rom Palutupana there b a track, 
good for a rough bullock-cart, to 
Baiticaloa (130 m.) (see p. 603). 
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COLOMBO up the W. coast to 
Nesombo, thence, by raU or road, 
Chilaw and Pntulam: and by road 
to Anuradhapura and T riacMnalce 
on the E. coast. 


Railway to Pultalam: ihcnce by motof- 
ommbua. Both Anuradhapura (p. 
MS) and Ttincomalet {t^ Ml) are 
acoeaaibta by rail from Colombo. (S« 
Routra 7 and 8.) 


9 m. from Colombo. Ragama 
(p. 573). 

13 m. Jacia (R.H.). 

24 m. Negocnbo (two R.H.; accom¬ 
modation can be booked by tele¬ 
phone from Colombo), a true Dutch 
settkmcnl situated among lagoons 
and canals; a Dutch canal runt to 
Colombo and Chilaw. There is a 
picturci<(uc Dutch gateway (dated 
1672). and a banyan tree of magni¬ 
ficent dimensions. The District Judge's 
residence is an old Dutch houte. 
dated 1682. The brass-work of 
Negombo it celebrated; also its crabs 
and prawns. Bathing is not safe in the 
S.W. monsoon. The whole Diitrirt 
between Colombo and Negombo it 
densely inhabited. The innumerable 
Villages are scattered through coconut 
groves, cinnamon gardens, and groves 
of jack-fruit. The artist and the photo¬ 
grapher can find many pictures. 

The road then crosses the Maha 
Oya by a fine bridge, about 400 0. in 
length, and proceeds through luxuri¬ 
ant coconut groves and tobacco 
plantations to 

36 m. Marawlla, 2i m. from Nat- 
Undiya station. Near it is an enor¬ 
mous Roman Catholic church. One 
of the most striking features on this 
route is the number and size of* the 
Roman Catholic churches, erected for 


the most part by the people of the 
fishing villages along the CMSt. who 
almost all profess that religion. 

44 m. Madampe (coconuts Research 
Institute; open third Wednesday in 
the month); road to Kurunegala 
(p. 590) passing Dandagamuwa, 

where there is a picturesque temple. 

SI m. OUtaw (R.H.). Here ta an¬ 
other huge Roman Catholic church. 

A large Hindu temple at Munne- 
seram b worth a visit. 

4 m. beyond Chilaw the River 
Deduru Oya is passed by an iron 
bridge. A good road, through a flat, 
jungle country, interspersed with 
coconut plantations, leads to 

63 ro. Battulu Oya stn.. where 
another large river U crossed by an 
iron bridge. The road continues 
through extensive coconut plantations 
to 

84 m. Puttalam (R.H.). a terminus. 
The island b supplied with salt cither 
from this place or Hambantota. The 
right season to visit is June to Sep- 
umber. On the tongue of land which 
lies between Puttalam Lake and the 
sea b St Anna's Roman Catholic 
Church. On the Saint's festival. 26lh 
July, enormous crowds go thither on 
pilgrimage — Buddhbts, Muhamma¬ 
dans. Hindus, os well as Roman 
Catholics and other Christian sects- 
A canal connects Puttalam with 
Negombo and Colombo, used for the 
transport of salt and copra. Roads 
lead from Puttalam to Kurunegala 
(motor-bus urvice. 4J hr.) and along 
the coast to Manaar; the latter runs 
through very wild country, and 
IS not much used. The road to 
Anuradhapura (motor-bus urvkx. 
3i hr.) strikes inland through a 
jungle district. There arc no Rest- 
houses but the road it good and 
oBcn used by motors. 

At 103 m. Kala Oya. there u a 
Circuit Bungalow of the P.W.D. 
(permit from Disl. Enp.. Puttalam). 
The Kalti Oya ritcr b crossed by 
a bridge, with a span of 165 ft., 55 ft. 
above the ordinary level of the 
stream, which, nevertheless, carried 
away the bridge in 1885. 
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127 m. Amndhapani (Hotel) (tee 
p. 593). Railway station. Motor-bus 
services to (65) m.) Trincotnalee in 
about 4 hr. 

The road from Anurodhapura to 
Trincomaloe passes throtifdi the old 
capital. 

135 m. .Mihialale (see p. 596); road 
to Kandy tp. 575). 

160 m. Horcmnpouoa (R.H.). A 
larpe tank and village. 

177 m. P a nka l a m . At Kanniya. 
9 m. from Pankulam. and 6 m. from 
Trincotnalee. there arc seven hot 
springs. They ore considered equally 
sacred by Buddhists, Hindus and 
Muslims; the ruins of a dagoba, a 
temple of Vishnu and a mosque stand 
together. 

192 m. Trincomalec (tee p. 601). 


ROUTE 7 

COLOMBO to TALAIMA.NAAR 
(for Dhanitsbkodi and Soath India) 
*<a Polgafcawela, Kunincgala, Mabo 
Junction (for Triacomalcc, Poloo- 
namwa and Batticaloa), Aaumd- 
hapura and Madawachchiya (for 
.lolTaa and Kankcsantural). 

Colombo Fort to TalBrnanaar. SUO) m. by 
nQ. Sa-paasaa* m Dhsnuthknrti, abota 
S hr. Tbo Cuicoou and paospon 
examination la haU on board the 
i t aa m ar. Cumney itoiaa can alao ba 
chanitd on board. Travellan to and 
(ram India by the mail route can visit 
Anuradbapura by breaktna iha journey. 

The route taken by the Ccylon- 
India Boat Mail train from Colombo 
to 

46 m. PolgahaMela, R. (R.H.), Junc¬ 
tion for Kandy (Route 1). 

59 m. Kunmcgala (R.H.) in the 
North-Western Province b situated 
at the back of a chain of rocks, which 
from their fancied resemblance to 
^mal forms bear such names at 
Etagala. or Elephant Rock. Ibbagahi’ 
or Tonobe Ro^, .\adagafai, or Eel 
Rock, etc. Kunmcgala town itself b 
situated at the foot of Etagala—an 
tmomwus black boulder over lOOO ft. 
in height, resembling the head and 
shoulders of an elephant. From the 
lop of this rock a nohle view b 
obtained. At its fool b an artiftcial 
lake. 12 m. N.E. of Kuninegala bthe 
Ridi (or silver) YBurc, a very ancient 
Buddhist monastery, most pictur¬ 
esquely situated at a considerable 
elevation. (Good motoring road to 
the foot of the 200 steps.) It contains 
a targe and rare collection of ancient 
^ (palm-leaf) volumes of the 
Buddhbt Scriptures. Some of the 
doors of the temple are carved and 
inlaid in ivory. 

From Kurunegab there are good 
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roads S.W. to Negombo and N.W. to 
Puitalam (see Route 6). The road 
from Kurunegala to Negombo, 
passing through Narainmale (R.H.), 
Dambadeniya, GiriuUa (R.H.) aM 
Wciihinda is very pleasing from iu 
varying character and constant suc¬ 
cession of woodlands, paddy-fields 
and coconut groves. 

At Dambadeniya. 19 m.. is a large 
and famous temple, close to which 
is a high, apparently inaccessible 
isolated rock, on which, according to 
tradition, prisoners were confined. 
The steps cut in the rock are. accord¬ 
ing to tradition, the work of a prisoner 
who attempted to escape. 

12 m. from Kurunegala, on the 
road to Putulam is Wariyapola. 3 m. 
beyond this the road branches off to 
Anuradhspura. 10 m. beyond the 
junction, after crossing the Deduru 
Oya by a causeway (not fordable by 
motor in wet weather, and avoidable 
by making a short drtour vto Nikara- 
watiya, where there is a R.H.). 

gfi m. from Colombo, Maho (R.H.); 
junction for the line to Trfaeooialee. 

2J m. from Maho is Yapahawa 
(— the cxeeilcnt mountain), pictur- 
esiiue and curious. It was at one lime 
the abode of the sacred tooth in a 
Dalatki Maligawa (tooth-temple): 
hence the tooth-relic was carried off 
to India, and recovered by Pya- 
krama Rahu III in I28fi. The ruins, 
possibly of a royal palace, standing at 
the head of a great flight of steps, are 
quite unique; the decorative sculp¬ 
tures of animals and human figures 
are particularly fine. Iu traceried 
windows, one of which b in the 
Museum at Colombo, are especially 
curious. 

991 m. from Colombo. Catganuiwa 
staUon (R.H.). 5 m. from Galgamuwa 
on the Anuradhapura road, and 
thence 2 m. along a vilUgc road, are 
the ancknt ruins of Rajanganc. 

I26| m. Anuradhapura sution. R. 
(Hotels) (see pp. 593-5). 

1421 t°- Mada*a(kciii)a (R.H. 
21 m.). Junction for the line running 
N. to Jaffna and Kankesanturai (see 
Route 8). 


1921 m. Maaaar station (R.M.). 
Manaar b a dreary spot, commanded 
by a picturesque old Dutch fort, 
remarkable for the number of the 
African Baobabs, probably imported 
by Arabs in the Middle Ages, and 
for a breed of black cattle. The church 
in the Fort contains some I6ih- 
century Portuguese tombstones. 

Due S. of Manaar. and half-way 
between it and Puttalam, is Marich~ 
chukatUi, the former Pearl Fishing 
centre. The Pearl Banks were leased 
to a London Company for 20 years, 
but in 1912 the Company went into 
liquidation and the Government 
resumed possession. Fishing has only 
recently been resumed. The "Banks" 
lie mostly in the Gulf of Manaar at 
a depth of about 7 fathoms. They have 
excited the cupidity of the nations of 
ali ages from the Phoenicians on¬ 
wards. There is a large literature on 
the subject. A monograph by Mr. 
James Homell (formerly the marii» 
biologbt to the Ceylon Govt.), pro¬ 
pounded a theory as to the true 
causation of the Orient pearl in the 
body of the oyster. 

2071 m. Talahnanaar, at the N.W. 
point of the island. 2 m. farther on 
is Talalmanaar Pier, whero* pus- 
Kngers for Madras and S. India cross 
to (22 m.) Dhanushkodi by a steamer 
of the S. Indian Railway (see p. 465, 
Route 33) in 90 minutes. 
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Roirre 8 

KANDY to Mmuk; Ibence by road 
tia Dambulla aod Slgiriya to 
ANt'R.\DHAPt'RA. MihiBUlcond 
Jalha. 

Th« railway on leaving Kandy 
(p. 575) croaMs the Makawtltsanga 
by a bne bridge and continues to 
16 m. Malale terminus station 
(R.H.). a great cattle centre. On the 
hill above Saxton Park are remains 
of Fort Macdowall. called after the 
General Commanding in the Kandyan 
War of 1803. 

About 2 m. out of Matole is the 
remarkable Buddhist temple of Alu 
yikart. Huge masses of granite rock 
have, at some remote period, fallen 
from the mountains overhanging the 
valley. In the fissures of these 
boulders, at a considerable height 
above the road, the monastery has 
been constructed. It b difficult to 
imagine a site more picturesque or 
more theatrical. 

From Matale a motor-bus runs to 
Anuradhapura via Dambulla. 

30 m. from Kandy, .Nalanda. The 
R.H. is situated under fine trees. A 
steep descent leads to a bridge, a path 
from which, of about i m. to the E., 
conducts to the ruins of a Hindu 
umpU beautifully situated. Nalanda 
was at one time the residence, not 
the capital, of Panikrama the Great 
(p. 568), who built a fortress. 

The scenery for 5 m. af)er leaving 
Nalanda is very pleasing. At .\aala a 
road to the E. leads to Elaktra, the 
bcadworks of an ancient irrigation 
system of colossal dimensions. 

as m. Dambulla (Dambooll fR.H.), 
a large village immediately under the 
huge black rock in which is situated 


the Cave Temple that makes this 
place famous. There is a fine view 
from the lop of the rock, Slgiriya can 
be seen above the trees. The temple 
has large landed possessions in the 
neighbourhood. The five cave-temples 
display a mixture of Hinduism and 
Buddhism; one has a recumbent 
statue of Buddha. 47 f). long. 

I m. afier leaving Dambulla the 
Mlrltgoni Oya is crosMd by a v^ 
high bridge. Immediately after passing 
it the road divides. The road straight 
on leads N.E. to Trincomalce (see 
Route 9): 4 m. along this road, on 
the right, just opposite to a Public 
Works barracks, or ’‘lines,'* is the 
turn off to 

II m. from Dambulla Slgiriya 
(R.H.). Irregular bus service. A guide 
of the Archaeological Dept, is avail¬ 
able. Notice should be sent by pou, 
in advance, to the R.H. if meals are 
required. It U best to go overnight 
to Siginya and ascend the Lion rock 
early, reluming to Dambulla. 

To Siginya fortress the King 
Kasyapa retired (to avoid his brother 
Moggaliana's vengeance) after the 
murder by him of his father, Dhatu 
S^. Here he built his palace and 
reigned 18 years about a.d. 500. This 
extraordinary natural stronghold is 
situated in the heart of the great 
central forest, above which it rises 
abruptly. Remains of the old stairway 
“*t be seen on the road to the summit. 
Iron railinp and ladders case the 
ascent, and niches are cut in the rock 
and protecting walls are provided. 
Copies of some frescoes, considered 
nperior to those at Ajanta, high up 
in a cavity may be seen in the Museum 
at Colombo. 

The Palace, just traceable on the 
N.W., and the rock itself, are sup¬ 
posed to have been surrounded by a 
fosse: a unk still exisu on the S.W. 
side. The Lion Staircase House, the 
granite throne, the Audience Hall, 
and the dagoba (| m. from the rock, 
but dose to the road) should also be 
seen. Cave's Ruinrd Cities of Ceylon, 
Burrows’ Buried Cities of Ceylon, 
Milton’s The Lost Cities of Ceylon, 
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rh. p xi. and Bell’s Archarologkal 
Reports may be coiuulled. 

The branid* turning to the left, N.. 

»t the MIrlsgoni Oya bridge is that 
for Anuradhspura and Jaffna, and 
pj^sses over an undulating park-like 
country, and past many neady 
restored irrigation works to 

58 m. Keklrawa (R.H.). Station on 
the branch Une from Maho Junction 
(p. 591) to Trincomalee. 

From Kekirawa an expedition 
should be made. 8 m. W. by a good 
motor road, to the Kalawewa Tank 
(also reached by rail from Maho 
Junction on the line to Trinco- 
malce). This magnificent sheet of 
water, with an area of about 7 sq. m.. 
was originally formed by King Dhatu 
Sena about aj). ■««). who bum a 
bund 6 m, long, 50 (t high and 20 n. 
broad on the top. This bund retains 
the waters of two rivers, and forms a 
lake which even now. when the spill 
only reaches a height of 25 ft., has a 
contour of nearly do m. The Y^a 
Ela canal from one of the sluices 
carries water to Anuradhapura, a 
distance of 54 m.. and supplies over 
too village tanks in its course. A few 
miles of the canal at the end nearest 
Anuradhapura were restored about 
50 years ago. but the tank itself and 
the remainder of the canal remained 
in ruin, as they had been for many 
centuries, ull 1884. when the Ceylon 
Uovemment decided to restore them. 
The work was completed at the cod 
of 1887. The bungalow of the engineer 
in charge commands a fine view over 
the lake. The ancient spill. 260 ft. 
long. 200 ft. wide and 40 ft. high, is 
still in perfect preservation, the tank 
having been destroyed, not by any 
failure of the spill, but by an enor¬ 
mous breach on one side of it—now 
covered by the new spill wall, a fine 
structure over 1000 ft. in length. At 
the foot of the bund are ruins of the 
very ancient city of Vljitapora. some¬ 
times. but doubtfully, identified with 
Wijito. 

2 m. W. of Kalawewa is the Ankana 
Vihara, an ancient monastery in a 
wild and secluded situation, where 


is an enormous rock-cut stantog 
statue of Buddha. 46 ft. high. The 
statue has a thin support to the 
from which it is carved, and the right 
arm is raised and free from the body 
of the sutue. 

The road from Kekirawa passes for 
the most part through monotonous 
and uninteresting forest to 

72 m. Ilrapaae. 4 m. farther, at 
Galkulama. there is a division in the 
road. The branch leading due N. Is 
the direct road to Jaffna through 
Mihintale; the other proceeds N.W, 

*°86 m. .VNURADHAPIJRA (Hotel 
good •) (1261 m. from Colombo by 
rail, see p. 591): "The buried city of 
Ceylon," famous throughout the 
East for its ancient and extremely 
interesting ruins—the relics of a 
civilisation that existed more than 
2000 years ago, when the city was the 
capital of a succession of ancient 
kings. The city is said to ha« 
measured 256 sq. m., i.e. 16 m. in 
each direction: rather it compnsed 
two cities, one within the other. A 
motor<ar to visit the ruiits can be 
arranged by the manager of the hotel; 
also the services of licensed guides. 
For a thorough examinatioii of the 
ruins all necessary information and 
assistance will be given at the Kach- 
cheri. Cave’s Ruined Cities of Ceylon, 
Burrows’ Buried Cities of Ceylon. 
Still’s Guide to the Ancient Capitals 
of Ceylon, Mitton’s The Lost Cities of 
Ceylon, chaps, iii-ix. and vol. iii of 
the ArchaeologiCBl Survey of Ceylon 
may be studied. The headquarters 
of the Survey are at Anuradhapura. 
A certain number of the ruins lie 
within 1 1 m. of the cross-roads, the 
Bra/cn Palace and the Bo-Tree being 
close on the E., and the Thuparama 
(the oldest stupa in Ceylon) and 
Ruanwelli dagobas on the N. The 
larger Jetawanarama and Abbaya- 
giriya dagobas lie N. 

Anuradhapura wax founded by 
King Pandukabhaya, who made it 
his capital in 437 a.e.. and calW 
it after the constellation Anuradha. 
it atuined iu highest magnificence 
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■boul the cominencemeal of the 
Christian era. it sutTered much dur¬ 
ing the earlier Tamil invasions and 
was 6nally deserted as a royal 
residence in the 9th century a.o. 
A small village has always remained 
on the site, but it is only since the 
constitution of the North Central 
Province in 1872. by Sir W. Gregory, 
that any revival has taken place in 
this mucb-neglectcd District. Village 
tanks have been restored; famine and 
the dreadful disease called parang! 
(produced by the use of bad svater 
and food) have been driven away. 
Sisal hemp and food products are 
grown. The Archaeological Survey 
also is now busy with the restoration 
of the ruins. 

The main objecu of interest at 
Anuradhapura may be divided into 
Dagobas, bfomutir Buildings and 
Pokunos or Tanks. The Moonstoocs 
of Ceylon have been described as 
unique; these are not the “milky- 
blue” jewels of C^eylon. but arc semi¬ 
circular granite stones, placed at the 
foot of a flight of entraiKe steps, and 
wonderfully carved in concentric 
rings, containing proceuions of 
animals and floral scrolls of artistic 
design. Fine specimens arc to be 
seen at a building near the Tbupa- 
rama stupa and at Polonnaruwa 
(p. 598). The eight Sacred Places held 
by the Buddhist Community at Anur- 
adbapura are—The Bo-Tiee. Brazen 
Palace. Abhayagiriya, Jetawanarama. 
Lankarama. Miriswetiya. Ruanweli, 
Thuparama dagobas—the archae¬ 
ological authorities not being respons¬ 
ible for their preservation. 

I. Daimbas.—A dagoba is a bell- 
shaped construction erected over 
some relic of Buddha or a disciple 
(see p. lix). It is always solid, and 
is surmounted by a cubical structure 
called the Ar), which again is sur¬ 
mounted by a lofty spire. The num¬ 
ber is countlesv varying in size from 
the four great dagobu to tiny objects. 
There are signs of wbat may be 
serpent worship in some of the 
sculptures. 

The four chief dagobas are ;_ 


I. The Kuanwel! Dagoba was a real 
dagoba. I.e. relic storehouse, com- 
by King Outugemunu, com¬ 
pleted about 90 B.C, Its diameter is 
W2 ft., but having been much in¬ 
jured by the Tamils in different in- 
'^ons. it is now only 180 ft. in 
height. The loHer pan of the atmeture 
and the platform on which it stands 
wore cleared about the year 1873, and 
the various fragmenu of the so-called 
four "chapels" facing the cardinal 
^inu were put together. This dagoba 
has been restored by the Buddhists. 
In shape it Is a solid inverted bowl. 
wiA a small passage leading to the 
relre-chambcr. 

i Abhayagirlra (Mount of 
Mfety) the Urgest dagoba. was begun 
by King Mahasena. a.d. 275-292. 
Its diameter is 327 ft., and iu height 
when perfect was about 270 ft., but 
“ "O'* only about 249 ft. It stands on 
a grand paved platform, ei^t acres 
m extent, raised tome feet above the 
sunounding enclosure. It has been 
calculated that the brides art sufll- 
^t to build a wall 10 ft. high from 
London to Edinburgh. The Mr! on the 
wmmit having shown symptoms of 
laUmg. It and the stump of the spire 
" have been made safe, but 
1^ lower part remains untouched. 

I tie summit. easUy reached, com¬ 
mands a magnifleent view, 
j.k" ^ Jflonanarama, built in the 
4th cratury *.o.. was of about the 
dtroensions at the Abhayagiriya. 

If’e been transposed, 
^wbly from the 12th century. Sup- 

Aki! »* the 

foundaUon 

'» the 2nd 

^ 1. It IS surrounded by monas- 

three tidea. Tbough 

rmiA»MlI"r‘“ Jetawanarama, it it 
jw^able for the unusually fine 

or shrines. 

of the Dhyani Buddhas. It has been 
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parity restoreil at tbc cxpenw of a 
talc King of Siam. 

Among the minor dagobat, the 
Thuparama (the oldest in Ceylon) and 
l.a n ka r anm, or Pokarama surrounded 
by three or four circles of carved 
columns, arc among the most re¬ 
markable and most elegant. These 
columns are a special feature of 
Ceylon dagobas. 

llie ruined Dalttda Afo//gaNo, or 
Temple of the Tooth, is identified by 
an inscription. The tooth-relic is 
described (p. 576) at the Dalada 
Maligawa at Kandy. N. of this 
temple, in the Ciudd. a brick build¬ 
ing was unearthed in 1932-33. Near 
the Mahapali or Alms-hall a stone 
well, with galleries and flights of steps, 
was found at the same time. 

II. The remains of Monastic Build¬ 
ings are to be found in every direction 
in the shape of raised stone platforms, 
foundations and stone pillars. The 
w^ themselves between the pillars, 
being of brick, have disappeared. 

One of the most remarkable con¬ 
sists of 1600 stone pillars about 12 fl. 
high and only a few feet distant from 
each other, arranged in forty parallel 
rows. These formed the lowest storey 
of the famous "Bra/ro Palace," or 
monastery, erected by King Dutu- 
gemunu 161 a.c., or 101 n.c.. nine 
storeys high (reduced to seven) as 
described in the Mahavamsa. It may 
have been the nucleus of the .Maha- 
vihara. or Chief Monastery of the 
town; the upper storeys were of 
svood. 

Buildinp of this type m every 
direction for 10 m. are innumerable. 
Among the most remarkable is one 
called the Queen's Pavilion, the semi¬ 
circular doorstep of which is can-ed 
with a double procession of animals 
and studies of (lowers. Another, 
examined 1932-35, is dose to the 
Thuparama stupa. 

111. The Poknnas arc bathing- 
tanks, or tanks for the supply of 
drinking-water, being wholly con¬ 
structed of masonry or of cement. 
These are to be found everywhen 
through the jungle. The Bnesi b the 


double (Kuttom) tank in the outer 
circular road, and to the W. of the 
Jetawanarama Dagoba. into which 
elaboratety carved staircases descend. 

Another object of interest is the 
sacred Pipal or Bo-Tree (FicuM nth 
tiosa), originally brought from Buddh 
Gaya (p. 45). Though only a fragment 
DOW rmains this is probably the oldest 
historical tree existing. It was origin¬ 
ally brought by the sister of Mahinda. 
the Princess Sanghamitu, as a branch 
of the bo-tree under which Buddha 
sat at Buddh Gaya, and planted about 
240 a.c. (also dated 288 B.c.). From 
that time to this it has been watched 
over by an uninterrupted succession 
of guardians. It stands on a small ter¬ 
raced mound, and is surrounded by a 
number of descendants. The adjacent 
buildings BTC all modem, but the 
entrance to the enclosure possesses a 
fine semicircular doorstep or ‘‘moon¬ 
stone." 

Some fine bron/e statues found at 
Anuradhapura in 1908 are now in the 
Colombo Museum. 

Another object of interest is the 
Rock Temple at liummuaiya (51. of the 
hotel), carved in the solid rock, with 
a large seated Buddha inside and 
sculptures in low relief on the 
terraces. 

Other objects of interest at Anur¬ 
adhapura and in the neighbourhood 
RT^tbe stone canoes, the Peacock 
e 1 '■*' of Ruanweli, the 

Mlachailiya dagoba, rock-dwellings 

L i!v‘ **** so-called Elephant 
Stablm (with the guardstone). the 
Kings Palaw, the Pankuliya mon- 
aitcry, Vijayarama, Yanlragalas 
(«Hmc iton« with holes). Elala'i 
tomb, Vessagiriya monastery (a town 
in Itself), groups of buildings on the 
|Mippu Road, the Kiribil Dagoba, 
•he MullcgaUa and Puliyankulam 
monasteries. A colossal Buddha has 
J^nlly been brought here from 
Pwvasankulum in the district 
* m. E. of Anuradhapura is Mihlo- 
lale. a centre of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

A iMtor<oach from Anuradhapura 
lo Tnncomalec passes Mihintale. 
or a conveyance can be obtained at 
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the Hotel.) U U ■ rocky hill crowned 
with > Urge dagotn. and literally 
covered with the remains of temples 
and hermitages. Ancient and pictur¬ 
esque stairs of many hundred steps 
lead to the summit, whence there is a 
very fine view over the forest plain, 
from which the great dagobas of 
Anuradhapura stand up like the 
pyramids or natural hills. 

A mound on a spur of the hill. 
cAcavated 1932-35, has proved to 
be a stupa, the Kantaka Cetua, 425 A. 
in circumference at its base, and prob¬ 
ably once 100 ft. high. It has "frontis¬ 
pieces" {at the four cardinal points), 
the sculptures on which deserve care¬ 
ful study. It b mentioned in the 
Mahavamsa and is very old. 

The centre of attraction at Mihin- 
lale b Mahlnda’i Bed, the undoubted 
cell occupied by Mohinda the apostle 
of Buddhism in Ceylon and con¬ 
taining the stone couch on which he 
lay. The outlook is enhatKcd by the 
position from which it b obtained 
between the rocks which overhang 
the "bed." Beside the cell b the 
AmbaUhala Dagoba. erected on the 
traditional spot where Kiiig Dew- 
anampia Tissa met the missionary 
Mahinda. 

Mihintale has various other objecu 
to be vbited. such as the Alms Hall, 
the Half-way House, the open-air 
Uon Bath, the stone boat. Giribandha 
Dagoba. Naga Pokuna, Kaludiya 
Pokuna. the Elephant Calf Hill, and 
on the summit the Mahaseya Dagoba. 
containing a hair of Gautanu 
Buddha. 

Travellers for the North can either 
go direct by rail to JulTna (p. 591. 
Route 7) and Kankesanturai or by 
road. The stages arc as follows:— 

95 m. from Kandy (by direct road 
through Mihintale) Madawachchlya 
<R.H.)lsee p. 591). 

From here a road leads N.W. to 
(52 m.) Mananr (R.H.) (p. 591). 
passing the Clast's Tank arul the 
magnificent masonry dam which 
diverts the Anri An to fill it, and 
a railway, 65 m. long, runs to Talai- 
manaar (see p. 591). 


Ill m. from Kandy. Varuniya 
(R.H.). a small town on the edge of a 
restored tank. 

126 m. Pnliyankulam (P.W.D. 
bungalow). 

139 m. .Mankulam (R.H.). From 
here there b a good metalled road. 
30 ra.. to Mullolttivu, on N.E. coast 
(motor-bus service), tlw headquarters 
of the District, under an Asst. Govt. 
Agent. 

154 m. Iraoaimadu. Here are large 
irrigation works. 

166 m. Elephant Pa«i (R.H.), so 
named because here the herds of 
elephants were in the habit of coming 
from the mainland through the 
shallow water to the peninsula of 
Jaffna. Thu b now entered by a 
long causeway crossing the arm of 
the sea which all but cuts olT the 
Jaffna District from the remainder 
of Ceylon. There b fishing in the 
lagoon, November to January. 

174 m. Pallal. The region now 
attained is totally different from that 
between Anuradhapura and F.lephant 
Pass. The peninsula of Jaffna u the 
home of a busy, industrious and 
closely packed population. Every 
cultivable acre b cultivated, and the 
garden-culture is of beautiful iKSt- 
ness. Great quantities of tobacco of a 
very coarse description are grown, a 
portion of which b exported to S. 
India. The fine road passes through a 
succession of large villages as it 
proceeds. 

187 m. Chavakachchcrl (R.H.). a 
large village surrounded by groves of 
the palmyTa palm, which takes the 
place occupied by the coconut palm 
in the South. 

201 m. Jalfna or Jaifnapatam 
(R.H.) b the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishop. 

The old Dutch Fort, now used as 
the R.H., b in perfect preservation, 
and b a good specimen of fortification 
(1680). Within it are the King's House 
(the Governor’s residence when be 
visits Jaffna), an old Dutch Church 
containing curious tombstones (one 
dated 1621). the residences of certain 
offleiab, and the prison. On the 
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rtpUnadc belH«en ibe fort and the 
city itands a graceful Clock Tower, 
built in 1882. The Dutch expelled the 
Portuguese from Jaffna, their last 
station in Ceylon, in 1658. 

The following excursions may be 
made:— 

1. To the Mission Stations at 
Uduvil. Vaddai Koddai and Kopay, 
where thousands of children are edu¬ 
cated. American Mission Hospitals 
at Inusil and Mannippay. The 
Rosarion Monastery at Tholacutly. 

2. To Pultur. where is a very re- 
marliable well of great depth, which 
is apparently irtexhaustible, and ebbs 
and flows slightly daily. 

3. To Point Pedro, the Northern- 
most port of Jaffna; motor-bus 
service. 21 m.. ria Valveltiiurai. 

4. Kankesanturai (R.H.) (Il| m. 
from Jaffna). The terminus of the 
Northern Railway. Sea-bathing. 

5. By coast road and ferry to the 
island of Kayls. where the Dutch 
fort is a miniature Chftleau d'lf. 
Motor-bus service. 14 m. from Jaffna 
yia Karaitisu reached by a 2-m. 
causeway with 10 bridges. 

6. Kecrimalai tank, a fresh-water 
bathing tank almost on the sea-shore. 

7. The Nallur Kandaswamy Kovil. 
one of the oldest Hindu temples. 

Jaffna is celebrated for its mangoes, 
esteemed by some as superior even 
to the far-fiimed Bombay Alforuos. 
Grapes are also grown. Turtles are 
caught, and biehe^c-mer, or irtpang, 
a species of tea slug, it tlshed for, and 
exported to China, where it b con¬ 
sidered a great delicacy. Chanks (the 
shelh of a mollusc! arc also Ashed 
for and exported to N. India, where 
they are hi^ly esteemed for jewellery. 
In the little IsUnd of Dein. S.W. of 
the Jaffna Peninsula, ponies used to 
be bred. 


ROUTE 9 

KANDY to TRlNCOhULEE (with 
excursion to Poloaaarnwa). 

service from Kandy to 
Trmcofnaiea; from Matala. f«a Uaro- 
buu a^ to Habarane; and Awn Trin- 
cwnalee to Anundhapura. Rail from 
Hahararw to Polwinariiwa rim GsJoya 
Junctian. 

rrincomalee can be most con- 
venieotly reached by rail from 
Colombo (1 84 m.) ria Maho Junction. 
For those who prefer the road 
journey, Matale (p. 592. 113 m. from 
Trincomalee) b recommended as a 
starting-point. From Matale to Dam- 
bulla the route b the same as Route 8. 

On crossing the bridge over the 
Mirlsgonl Oya, instead of turning left 
to Anundhapura and Jaffna (Route 
8), the road proceeds straight on and 
passing at 50 m. the road to Sigiriya 
If- 592), continues to (60 m. from 
Kandy) Habanne (R.H.). 

^jj**^** (130 m. from Colombo) 
(R.H.) b a station on the railway 
wm Maho Junction to Trincomalee. 
Tnere b a ptcturcsoue ButUkht Temple 
w considerable antiquity to be seen 
owe; the paintings are of belter 
design and execution than are usual 
m st^ places. From the lofty rock 
by the tank a remarkable view is 
^ of forest 

to the N. imd E.. out of which rises 
with startling abruptness the rock 
pil^ of Sigiriya (see Route 8). 

From Habanne an extremely in- 
np“ing excursion may be mode to 
Poteoaaruwa (27 m.. R.H.). one of 
>ne ancKnt and deserted capitab of 
Ceylon. In the Mahavamsa Polon- 
“«*»•» b called Pulatthi or Pula- 
Mipun; Its real name b Topard, from 
me adjacent Topawewa (below). Rail 
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u> Galoya Junction (p. 600). There n 
DO motor-bua service, but motoring 
roads lead to all the ruins. 

After passing 12 m. through dense 
rarest up to a few yards on cither side 
of the path. .MinncTlya is reached. 
This magnificent tank, built by King 
Maha Sena in a.d. 275, was restored 
in 1903, The reservoir is upwards of 
20 m. in circumference, and no point 
in its margin commands a view of its 
entire expanse. The scenery of this 
lake is enchanting, and nothing can 
exceed the beauty both in form and 
colour of the mountain ranges to the 
S. At 20 m. is the small take of 
GIritBle. 

The Pokmnaruna Rest-house is 
situated on a promontory in the 
Topawewa Lake (rooms should be 
engaged beforehand). The view is very 
similar to that from Minncriya, and 
is of great beauty. 

PolonnaruwB first became a royal 
residence in a.d. 368, when the lake 
of Topawesra was formed, but it did 
not take rank as the capital till the 
middle of the 8th century. The 
principal ruins, however, are of a 
later date, being chiefly of the time 
of Parakrama Bahu, 1164-97, or 
1153-86. the epic h^ and chief 
name at Polonnaruwa; the .Maha- 
vamsa is full of his prowess. It seems 
to have been abandoned about 1288 
owing to a breach in the dam, but 
has recently been recolonised. The 
ancient sites are all in the core of the 
Government and the ruins are being 
restored. A detailed account (with 
plan) will be found in Milton's Tkt 
f.oil Cities of Ctyhm (Chaps. XII- 
xvm. Murray, 1928), upon which 
the following brief summary is largely 
based. 

CTose to the R.H. and to the E of 
it are the Andiroce Hall and the 
Council Chanber; near the latter was 
discovered in 18% the colossal stone 
lion, 6 n. from the sole of the fool 
to the crown, which is now in the 
Colombo Museum (p. 571): it served 
as a support for the throne. To the E 
again is the Citadel, some 25 acres 
in extent, containing a massive build¬ 


ing which has been identified with the 
Royal Palace. Hard by is t)ie beauti¬ 
ful Elephant Pavilion, which rises on 
three platforms; elephanu are carved 
in the panels on the lowest stage, and 
lions and dwarfs on the other two. 
Just outside the Citadel, a stone 
bathing-pool (Kumara Pokuna) has 
been restored (1933-35). It was 
constructed by Para-krama-bahu I 
(p. 567). 

About I ro. S. of the R.H. is the 
colossal rock-cut figure, II R. 6 in. 
in height, believed to be the sutue 
of Parakrama Bahu I. In the Ceylon 
Arch. Survey Report for 1909 it was 
pronounced to be “a rock-hewn 
portrait of a revered religious teacher 
from the Indian Continent,” but 
this view has now been abandoned. 
Straight in front of the statue, 
and about 200 yards away, is the 
Potgal VUiara, or Library Dagoba, 
a circular building with remarkably 
thick walls (nearly 15 ft. at the 
grouiid). There is a tradition that it 
once contained the sacred books; 
hence the name. To the W. of the 
R.H. lie the ruins of what appears 
to have been a strong tower, the 
probably wooden interior of which is 
wholly gone: and a little farther in 
the same directioo are the royal 
pavilions and bathing-tank, oma- 
inenied by much elegant sculpture. 

About I m. to the N. is a remark¬ 
able group of buildings—the popu¬ 
larly named Dalada Maligawa. or 
tooth-shrine, ofllcially called Siva 
Dcvalr, No. I. (It is really a Hindu 
temple of about 1200, a fine granite 
building having much elepnl orna¬ 
ment of quasi-Hindu design, where 
tkt tooth may have received tempor¬ 
ary shelter.) The TbiqiaraBUi, a large, 
massive brick temple, of the I2th 
century, Hindu in design — conuin- 
ing images of Buddha—the front and 
Eastern roof have fallen, while the 
inner chamber preserves its vault and 
a tower: the Wata Dage ( — circular 
relic-house), a curious circular edi¬ 
fice, 58 IL in diameter, on a raised 
mound, with four carved staiicaies 
and ■ low stone terrace with an oma- 
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mental parapet, once 14 ft. high, of 
unique design; and to the N. of this 
the Ata (or Mata) Dage (- house of 
eight rclks), a large ruined temple. 
Lying to the E. of the Ata Dag^ is 
the massive Col-pota, or Stone Book, 
a slab weighing nearly 25 tons, in the 
shape of a palm-leaf book. In the 
some vicinity are the .Satmahal 
l*rasada, a tower of seven storeys of 
diminishing size; the Nfaisanka-lata- 
nuuida-paya, called the Floral Altar, 
and sometimes, perhaps wrongly, 
regarded at a Roddhivt "post and rail" 
cncloaure (tee p. lix); and a little 
farther to the N. the Vishnu Dewale, a 
very ornamental structure of Hindu 
design, in good preservation. Due 
N. from the Satmal Prasada are alto 
the Pabulu Vihara, the third largest 
at Polonnaruwa,and the Siva Dcvale, 
No. 2. 

I m. farther N. is the Rankot 
Dagoba, built in the 12th century. It 
is 200 ft. in height, with a diameter 
of 1*0 ft. The spire is very perfect, 
even the statues surrounding the drum 
being clearly discernible. Near it, but 
to the N., is the Jetawaaorama, a mass 
of ruins, of which the principai ruin 
it called Boddlia-sfaaa-praaada, the 
••House of the Elder.^' a temple 170 ft. 
long, 70 ft. wide and 70 ft. high, at the 
end of which is a statue of Buddha 
once nearly 45 ft. high, now headless. 
The Kiri ( ^ milk-white) Dagoba about 
100 ft. hi|^, the ebunam coating of 
wdiich is still very perfect, adjoins this 
building. 

Another I m. of jungle hat to be 
traversed S. to reach the Cal ( - Kalu- 
gal. or the Black-rock) Vihara, a spot 
where are a rock-cut Hgure of Buddha 
sitting, a colossal statue. 23 ft. high, 
of Ananda. Buddha's favourite dis¬ 
ciple, in a pose of deep sorrow, and 
a reclining figure of the unconscious 
Buddha. 46 ft. long, cut out of the 
solid rock. 

I m. farther N. again it the DemaU 
Maba Seya, containing an upright 
Buddha, once over 40 ft. high; a very 
large building, highly ornamented, 
of which the roof and upper pan of 
the walk have fallen in. The drhrls 


was panially cleared away in 1*86, 
when many interesting frescoes were 
found on the walls, but these have 
since to a great estent perished from 
exposure. 

2 m. to the N. beyond this (4 m. 
from the R.H.) is the famous Lotus 
Bath, which is thus described in the 
Ceylon Arch. Survey Repon for 1909: 
••Imagine a gigantic lotus flower of 
granite, full blown. 24 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter, with five concentric lamina 
of eight petals, gradually diminishing 
to a stamen. Then decide to reverse 
nature^s order, and instead of a con¬ 
vex shape, depress the petal rings into 
a concavity . . . and we have the 
granite bath as it exists in all its 
shapeliness to this day.^* Not very 
far to the S. is the L'nagala Vihara, 
now a diapeless mass, but once the 
largest of the dagobas. 

The dagobas of Polonnaruwa will 
not compare with those of Anur- 
adhapura. but the buildings are in 
far better preservation. A huge red 
lotus grows in great profusion in the 
lake, probably tite descendant of 
those cultivated for use in the temples 
and palaces of the city. 

Varied sport can be obtained from 
Polonnaruwa under the Government 
Regulations: there is a close season 
for certain animals. 

140 m. from Colombo is Galoya 
Junction, for a branch line 177 m.) 
to Batticaloa (p. 5*1). 7 m. from 
Galoya on this line is Mimeriya 
(p. 599) and 14 m. farther on is 
Pohmaamwa (p. 599). 

On t)>e road to Triocomalcc b 
(76 m. from Kandy) 

Ahitoya (P.W.D. Bungalow, permit 
from Diit. Engr,, Maradan Kada- 
twla) in the midst of the thick forest. 
Monkeys are certain to be seen cross¬ 
ing the ^d in large troops during 
this portion of the loumcy. 

159 m. Kantalai station (R.H.). 
on the bund of the great tank of 
Kantalai. 

ITO m. Tampalakamam fTamblc- 
Irrifsiion Circuit Bungalow^ 
permit from DivL Engr,, Batticaloa. 

In rampaJakamam Bay, the window- 
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pane oyttcT {Phenna placenta) it 
round—to called from the use to 
which the Chinetc tometimet put the 
flat translucent thellt. The lacuna 
pearb, valueless as ^tnt, arc used by 
the wealthy classes in India to make 
lime to chw with “betel.” 

184 m. by rail from Colombo, 
Trincomalce (R.H.) 65 m. from Anut- 
edhapura, to which there are daily 
bus servim (fare: R. I per seat). A 
motor>bus service also da'Iy between 
Trincomaloe and Colombo, Kandy, 
Matale, Jalfna and Balticaloa. It it 
a town with a magnificent natural 
harbour, very important in the days 
of tail. It is built on the N. side of the 
bay, on the neck of a bold peninsula, 
separating the outer from the inner 
harbour, about 4 tq. m. in extent, 
with very deep water. 

The Tamils built a great temple 
where Fort Frederick now stands. 
The building was destroyed by the 
Portuguese when they took the place 
in 1622, aivd the materials were em¬ 
ployed to build the fort: but the site 
it still held in great veneration, and 
every week a Brahman priest, in the 
presence of a large crowd, throws 
offerings into the sea from a ledge 
near the summit of a huge precipice, 
named Swami Rock or Lovers' Leap, 
of black rock—a most picturesque 
scene. 

A monument on the summit bears 
an inscription in Dutch, which pur¬ 
ports to commemorate the death of 
a young Dutch lady. who. accord¬ 
ing to tradition, in 1687, being dis¬ 
appointed in a love affair, committed 
suicide at the spot. But the prosaic 
fact is that the lady long survived the 
erection of the monument tPepi. on 
Dutch Records, by R. G. Anthonisz. 
Govt. Archivist, p. 39). 

After the Portuguese. European 
nations have held the place in the 
following order: Dutch. 1639: French, 
1673: Dutch. 1674: English. 1782 
(Jan.); French (Suffren), 1782 (Aug.); 
restor^ by French to Dutch, 1783; 
English. 1795. it was formally ceded 
to Great Britain at the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802. 


The entrance is marked by a light¬ 
house at Foul Point, and anotiter 
light is placed farther in on Round 
Island. The Mahaweliganga. the 
largest river in the Island, disetrt- 
bogues here. 

About 6 m. N.W.. at Kanniya. 
there are seven hot springs. Ravaiu 
is said to have struck his spear in a 
rage. 

Good shooting (principally snipe) 
is to be lud in season in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trincomalec. 

In Koddiyar Bay, S. of Trincomalee, 
the ship Ann was wrecked in 1660. 
and Captain Knox, his son Robert 
and his crew were captured. A white 
stone at the foot of an old tree is 
inscribed"This the White Man’s 
Tree under which Robert Knox. 
Captain of the ship ,4ifn. was cap¬ 
ture by the Dutch and held for 
nineteen years, a.d. 1660. This stone 
was placed in 1893.” (See p. 581.) On 
the bill between the bays is the reputed 
grave of Ravana, the demon of the 
Ramayana Epic. 
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ROUTE 10 
Sportlni Toots 

The a(>» Muon for isaic (iocliuluw 
p«*-fo«tl) u from Ut Norcmbv to SIHh 
ApriL SnootiiK n etrictly rrguUied by 
Uw. No ome txccpc Icooenl, bcv and 
mid ptg may be ahoC witbout a bccocc. 
Only rorrur alapbanti may be a^. In 
Iba case of non-rcaailenta a licrnc* to 
aboot an cl«|>hani coata Ra. SOD and a 
buffalo Ra. 7&. An ordinary gania Ucanra 
coau Ra. SO, and may be obtained fnim 
tha Warden. Oepanmcnl of Wild Life. 
Echaloa bquart, Coloanba Any further 
information roouired may be obtamed 
from the latter. Sea ” Spurtlnf Diatricia ’’ 
in the Tkaaet qf Ceylea Orttn Hook. 
There are aoene uarful bints m Tain 
ftim an Saturn Tunrfr, by R. W. & 
•Vtitchell (Cccd l^unrr, lliSO). 

Such lours as (be followine. of 
course, require some degree of 
preparation. Though there arc 
R.Hs. on the routes indicated, they 
are but few. They contain probably 
no fumituic save a table and a 
beach or two, and arc quite destitute 
of supplies. The traveller or sportsman 
will have to carry his own food, 
cooking utensils, bedding and tent; 
and this will necessitate the employ¬ 
ment of numerous porters, whose 
pace must regulate his own, though, 
if on horseback, he can get over the 
ground mote rapidly than they do. 
If expense is not an object, it would 
be well to get temporary shelters of 
bamboo and leaf thatch put up at 
those places where there is no R.H., 
for the tent is but an indifferent pro¬ 
tection against either Deroe sun or 
heavy rain, and health may suffer 
seriously in consequence. 

In the Southern Pratlnct all R.Hs. 
arc well furnished and provided with 
beds and bed linen, crockery, cooking 
utensils, etc. Supplies, except fowl, 
eggs, rioc, etc., arc not usually found 
except in the priiKipal R.Hs. Soda- 


water it usually available. Public 
Works Department Bungalows (per¬ 
mits from Dist. Engrs.) usually con¬ 
tain only a table and two chairs. The 
suges ore generally long, and for the 
sportsman particularly it is advisable 
to bring a tent, food, cooking utensils, 
etc. BuUock-carts can be hired at 
reasonable rates where there arc 
roads. 

1. The South Eaitcm Area. It it 
not supposed to be likely that any 
sportsman would make the n-holt of 
this lour, but it indtcaies a line of 
country any part of which would 
make a go^ centre for sport. The 
animals to be found are elephant, 
bear, leopard, deer, and in tome 
places wild buffalo: peacock abound 
in the fotests, and the tanks and 
marshes are full of wild-fowl; they 
also swarm with crocodile. 

Starting from Badulla (R.H.) by 
car. the road to Bibilc (R.H.) b de¬ 
scribed in Route 2. 

Here wheel conveyance must be 
abandoned, and the distance must 
be counted not by miles but in hours, 
the hour being calculated on the 
ordinary pace of a loaded porter. 

6 hrs. NUitara. A small village with 
a little patch of poddy cultivalioo, 
situated rtrost picturesquely on a 
river at the entrance to a wild and 
narrow pass. 

A hrs. Dambagalla (Circuit Bun¬ 
galow. permit from Govt. Agent, 
BaduUa). A small village N. of the 
road to PuiiovtI. 

Mcdagima, in a very pretty jungle 
country abounding with elephants, 
can be reached by a road liable to 
floods at causeways 10 m. S. from 
Bibile. 

The road runs on to 

20 m. .N'akkala. There is a pictu¬ 
resque Buddhist temple on the side of 
a mountain in the neighbourhood. 

2$ m. Mnlandawi, junction with the 
Rutnapura road. Turning to the 
right, after 10 m. at 

Bmtala. An oasis of cultivation in 
the juiigle, due to the restoration of 
its ancient irrigation works of which 
everywhere through the forests ruins 
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are to be found. Excellent inipe- 
ihooting during October to January. 

4 hr. S. from Buttala Galgc. A 
mats of bare rocks rising from the 
jungle. 

3 hr. Kaiaragama. Dedicated to the 
Hindu war-god Skanda tCumara. A 
famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
to which worshippers resort annually 
from all parts of India. The temple 
itself is but an insignificant building, 
and a tingle gilt-mctal tile forms the 
only relic of the golden roof for which 
it was once celebrated. 

6 hr. Palntupana (see p. 588), on 
the coast. A track to Panama Cbelow) 
is suitable for carts only. 

4 hr. Yala Rhcr (primitive halting 
bungalow). Here b^ns the District 
in which wild buffaloes arc stdl found. 
On both banks of the Yala river 
large tracts of country have been 
“proclaimed" by Oovemroent. in 
which HO ihootlng or hunllitx of any 
tort is allowed. The Sanctuary lies 
between the rivers Yala and Kum- 
bukkan. the other limits being the 
tea on one side and the bouttdary of 
the Southern Province. It it well 
worth a visit. There are many wild 
elephants. The bungalow has beds 
but no sheets or motquito-ocls, and 
it is essential to make a reservation 
ahead and to bring food. Local 
servants can cook it. In this part of 
the island many inscriptions and 
sculptures were found in 1934. 

3 hr. U<U Polana. No R.H. About 
2 hr. from Uda Potana the ford cross¬ 
ing the Kumbukkan Aar, the bound¬ 
ary between the Southern and 
Eastern Provinces b reached, and 
about } hr. farther b Kinnuna (P.W.D. 
Bungalow), near a small village. 

6 hr. Okanda at the foot of a bare 
rock rising out of the sea of jungle. 
Peacocks are to be found in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood. 

3 hr. Panawa or Panama (Irrigation 
Bungalow, permit from Divl. In¬ 
spector, Batticaloa). Fair weather 
Road to PouttoviL 

6 hr. labugalawrwa (Mahawewa). 
A restored tank, the haunt of many 
wild-fowL There b an Irrigation 


Bungalow at the tank, permit from 
Divl. Inspector, Batticaloa. Many 
elephants live in the neighbourhood. 

From thb point an excursion of 
some days nuiy be made through the 
wild country on the border of Uva 
and the Eastern Province. There arc 
hardly any villages, and the only 
aocommodation. not specially pro¬ 
vided for. would have to be found 
in the meagre hospitality of tome 
secluded Buddhist monastery, of 
which a few are scattered through the 
forests. Any further route would 
certainly depend upon the reports 
received as to the haunts of wild 
animab at the time. 

It may, however, be assumed that 
a return to comparative dvilbation 
will be made at Irrakaman, a restored 
tank, where there b an Irrigatioo 
Bungalow (permit from Divl. Irriga¬ 
tion Engineer. Batticaloa). In its 
vicinity are the scanty ruins of what 
was once an enormous dagoba, and 
a fair road leads hence to Kalmunal 
(R.H.) on the coast, and thence to 
(23 m.) Batticaloa (sec Route 2). 
The sportsman will probably prefer 
to proceed to Chadalyanlalawa and 
Aroparai tanks, both of which are 
swarming with crocodile; and from 
the latter to 

6 hr. the River Namal Am (Namal 
Oya), the boundary of the Eastern 
Province, on crossing which the 
traveller finds himself again in Uva. 

5 hr. riding along a good track will 
bring him back to Migala. from 
whence he may either return to 
BaduUa the way he come or 10 m. to 
Madagama and 4 hr. Alupota. rejoin¬ 
ing the main road to Badulla at (2 hr.) 
Pasaara. (See Route 2.) Sir Samuel 
Baker's Klfir and Hound in Ctyktn, 
published 1854, relates to the shoot¬ 
ing in this area. 

2. The llnrton Plains (see Route 2). 
Here deer are hunted on foot; there 
is also excellent trout and carp fishing 
in season. Full particulars may be 
obtained at Tkt Hill Club, Nuwara 
Eliya. or from the Assistant Govern¬ 
ment Agent at that place. There b a 
good Rest-house in Horton Plains. 


z 
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3. The T r ta co mj itee Dfartrki (tee 
Route 9). 

4. The Puttalam Otetrict (lee 
Route 6). 

The Wil Pattn Saoctuarjr. Thii 
Sanctuary of 150 iq. m. was formed 


in 1903 on the lines of that of 
Yala. 

3. The H a w tan t ota Dbtricl (tee 
pp. 5S4. 588). 

6. Minacriya and Polonnaruwa 
(Route 9K 
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DIRECTORY 


Thii fives a single reference to the page or pages on which the place U describetl. 
Then follows the information available as to where food and accomroo- 
dation can be had. Next, for the cities and Urge towns, follows a vuiety 
of information, and for the small places a hint of what is worth seeing in 
the neighbourhood. This may assist the planning of tours or excursions. 
It is not thought necessary to state where petrol is avaiUble. because this 
information can be supplied by Motoring Associations. These and Railway 
Publicity officers should be consulted, because dak bungalows may be 
converted to other uses. 

Discrimination has been used in exclusion of a number of places, 
about which information is given in the text, on the routes of motor 
tours in Kashmir and Ceylon and of marches in the HimaUyas and 
Sikkim. 

lotos MuasAT will b« grtatly obliacd to tmellars who may b« kind cnouah to tend him 
coiTCCtkiat (on a poatcard if dtatrtd), aivina him a pennaneM tddnaa. 

* Ccnitta for rxeurtioaa. 

(R.I—Rrfmhmcnt Room: (R.R.I -Railway Rattrina Rootna : DJL-Dak Bunaalow ; 
a. — with txietaman, ntimbm of niitca (arhen known) follow in brackoca ; C.H. — 
Circuit House; ast.wRaat House or Bungalow, to occupy which ptmiiaaioa is 
nci-raaary from an authority mentioned in the text ; n.— Hotel. 


ABBOTTABAD, t04 (In motor. 0 m. 


A 


’ motor, 0 m. from 
a.H.. H. 


BooicsiLUiit: Cm PranJ V Sotu. 
CiroacHB: St Onnt't, St Patritk'i, 
rtc. ; RC. Cadttdnl t! tht Koysa 



Havrlian) ; 03., 3 a.H., H. 
MuseotL 

BAtnc; PtofoS Natiamei, fsm 


MuseotL 
Baj«; f 



booked. Reaerced car (between 
6 kJt. and 7 rJU.). Heavy baagage 
ahould be sent in buDoefc carts. 


Hti 

buDoefc 


•AHMEOABAO, lOO-lM (R.) (R.R.) : 
a.tL (Sbahib^). 


cuma: CWarot, Gymkhana, Rr/oracalc. 
Goir Cotnaa. 


shixild be sent in buDoefc carta. 
ACHALGARH (Mt. Abu). 170 ; Icmplca. 
ACHHIBAl. (kashmir), iU } D3. ; 


HOTILS: Cram/, near Christ Church, 




AHMAONAGAR. 0SO (R.) ; D3.K. (4), 
a.M. : fort. Good tongas avitUblt. 
Club, good. Golt CLua. 

BA.>ac: ImpmaL 

.Missions : S.P.C.. R.C. Afiuun. 


AIHOLI. 300 I tamplcs. 
AJAIGARH, 143 ; gjf.; fort. 


aooux it m. irom nr. sea. ; lun. 
Banks : Imptria/, in the Btudar, Cmtral 
at fisAa. AUaka/tad, Baroda, fadw. 
Him/, Piaiiak Natieaat. Uaitad Cam. 


QlUBCHBi Ckritt C.. dost to lha 
Grand H. 


MustONS: hitk Ptarhyttriaa Afiusen, 

RC, 
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ouucTtmr 


\JANTA. 64-56 ; by c*f from 

(361 m.). or Aunnjrrbul ((>0 m.) ; 
D.*JC. <t Fardupur, 3 m. from tbc 


AJMEB. 175-78 (R.) (R.R) i D.a.K. ; 
Moxtur. Di^*h. 
lliTno.: kmpitt. 

Club : Kmtriafk. 

Ban'KS : Jmtpmai, Ctntrti, HtnJ, 
Vmtmi Com m rt t ud. 

CHUBCM: St Mmry't. 

Misuon : MniittU of Cburcli of 
ScoiIaiwI- 

A]ODHVA,X85(nctfF>'uh«<l); templn. 
AKHAURA, 517 ; ritKr»y jimclioo. 
AKULA, IU6 : D.BJL 
Bank! : Imfinud, AUaSakad, Ctnutl. 
AKOT, 109 ; B-iut. 

AKYAB, 551 i b.B. ; urport. 

Ba.sk : VmiifJ Comtmtrnal, 

AUGARH. 389 (R.) (R.R.) i OJIJC.. 
B.II. J fort. 

Basks l fi^brrwi. Altahahod, CtntrtA. 
MusioNf : yfsMrtrim MttMiU Kpu- 
apal. RC.. tnd CMS. Chuich. 
I'NivneuTV. 

ALI MA.SIin,511 : foci in Khybcr Pma. 
Al.ICCR 318 ; D.B. 

ALIWAI., 357 ; hutlcMd. 
•AIXAIIABAO, 38-43 (R.): PJLB. i fort. 
.Musstni; AtumuilnU (urrs-rotun), 
Hnriu : RoytU, Banun'i, in Csnnint 
RomJ. 

Clubs i AttJuk»d. Sunicy Road ; 

Fiyint nod OUdmt (Bamrsuhi, au. 
Banks ; ImptritU, AUaSabttd, Cnctraf, 
Pumab S’mtumsl. Rnrrvt, Umltj 
of ladim. Umltd C o a it r c taf. 
Bou 0 iLi.rB: Ham Lai. 3 

Kstn Road. 

CMUBTHn: Anicbcin: All Sahut' 
CatMral, Cannin*to»n : R.C.: S. 
Jatrpk't i.'athtiirai, Thornhill Rd. ; 
Chu^ of ScotUnd: St .dmfrrtc'i, 
El^ M. ; Daplial: El(in Rd., 
ate. 

lloariTALS: Crrtf, Sunicy Rd. ; C'afesa. 
Cliy ! Eya, Oty. 

Miuioms : CJlf.S., Sr Paati Churth, 
JMrtairy CaUnfc. Tlir Pmby- 

lariaa, fawrirm MtthoJut Epitatpal, 

MmI ic^VWUMa 

NnAsr.u>CBi: (EiKH>*h) iMda, 

Patrika. 

Uniysmitt. 

Amusiscents : Pittan P^att, Canrma 
Road ; 7VW Coraf. South Road ; 
Tkt mak. Kanpur Road 
Al.l^NMYO, 555, 

AU-RfTEY. 439 : 3 DAK.. B4I. : port. 
Banks; ImtimU, Caaura, f^nirraf, 
ladiaa, iadiaa Oiwieas. Fafai 
Cantr^ 

AIAfURA. 383 ; 3 OAK.: Boardinc- 
houaci. 

AIAINK (Chiodwin). 583. 

ALWAR. 183 ; C.H- 0.BA : rloac to 
riy. Ha. Application mual ba made 
tMorahand lor prrmiuioo to yisil 
Iha Balaca, Ltbnuy, Treasury and 
Armcaiiy. 

Banks: Imatrial, Umtnl Caamtnial. 
ACWAYE, 48a : BJC : balUnK. 

Bank i PaUt CamIraL 


AMAL.NER, 33. 

AMARAPURA, 549 ; B.H. ; payodjM 
AMARAVATI. 339 : old capitiO. 
AMARKANTAK. pislcau, 114. 
AMARNAI H. 534 ; cava. 

AMRAUl, 359 (R) ; B.B., H. 

Club; SirkM. 

Basks : laipmal, AUakabail, Ctatral, 
Paajab Natiaaal. 

Mauos : Amtrieaa Prabylariaa. 
AMBARNATH, 340 ; temple. 
A.MBASAML'URA.M, 4«3 ; tastcrfalU. 
AMBER, 181 ; fortress, deserted dry. 
AMGAON. 113 (R.) ; DA 
AMHERST, 559 ; B.H. ; seaside. 
AMINUAON, 319. 

AM-MAYANAYAKKANCR, or Kodsi 
KsnsI Road, 468 (R) ; D.aA 
A.MRAOTI. 109 : DAK. 

Bask : latptrial. 

AMRITSAR. 307-70 (R)! DAK.. M.; 
Kolden temple, fort. 

Club i Asentrar. 

Ranks ; latpmaL Satioaat af India. 
Ltoyib, CItarIttad af India. AUakebod, 
Paniak Satiaaai. Banda, iadta, 
CaMral, Uaitad Caamarciai. 
A.NAKAJ*ALLI. 837 ; Buddhist remaioe. 
ANAND. 158 : B.H. 

ANANTAPITI. S9« ; D.B. 1 Petajluaida 
ion, 

ANH1I.WARA (Paun). 107 ; old dty. 
ANJENtKl, 404: fort. 
•ANURADHAPtmA. MIO-M (R.); 

old dty. EitKlish Church. 

ARCOT, 413-13 ; D.B. ; fort. 
ARKONA.M. 354 (R) (R.R). 

AROR, 473 ; anoent city. 

ARRAIl, 48; OAK. ; .Mutiny Monu¬ 
ment. 

ARSIKERE. 4UI (for Srstrena Behiola) 
(Rl, D.B. ; lain hsstis, etc. 
ASANHOI.. 53 (R.) : D.BA 
Bask ; latpanal. 

ASIRGARH, 34 ; B.U. ; fortteas. 
ASSA.M, ;t30. 

ASSAYE. 00 : battlr(ield. 

ATOAO.N (for Tanas Ijdie). SO ; DA 
ATroC'K. 506 : D.B.K.. B.IL : foetreaa. 
AUNDHA. 09 ; Museum pairittnK*. 
'ACRANGABAD, 00 (R); DAK., 

3 BA, Hsrlway Hmd i fort; 
Buddhist cates ; for EUora 13 m. 
and A>snta Oi) oi. 

_Ba.sk: Crniral. 

AVA, 540 ; oM dty. 

AVaNTIPI R (Kashmir), 523 j old 
cmtal : temples. 

AMNIGARH. SuS ; OAK., K.H. 
AZHIKKAL, 443. 

AZIMCANJ, 303 : DAK. 


BABA BCDAN IUI.I.S, 401 : plsntinc. 
BAOAMI, 887 ; Da., 3 B.H. S old 
capitd ; Birman and Jain caves ; 
(or Pattadskal 10 m. 

BADARPUR 821, 517 (R). 
BAOLI.K|.1{aRAI, 250 ; battle. 
BAgNERA, 100 (R) ; dak. „ 
BADULLA. 5B0 ; sji. ; 

Bank : «/ Ctytim. 
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BAOH, ISO ; S a.H. ; BiuMhut urea, 
pufitinc*- 

B.A»{AM'ALrnR. «73 : D.a.lC. 

BAHRAICtI, S»4 ; D.B.K., aji. 

BAilL'RIBANO, 37 (mc SOioni Road) ; 
Ancient cttTr 

RAIDYANATU. 33 ; oU caiiiuL 

BAKim AKri-'R, M : D-a. ; for 
Nalanda. 

BAI^SORK, 3S3 (R.) ; OlbJL ; oM 
•cttlcmcnl. 

BAMIAKSIIAH. 110: o.aa. ; Cfood 
foctrCM. 

BALRAMrUR, 583 : oji. ; for Saheth 
Meheth. 

BALSAR. 1&7 ; aJi. 

RAIATGAN (for ChiOu Lake). 33« ; 


a.H. 

B.AMRAl'1.1, 30 ; acftxtronic. fnr 
AlUhab^ 

ILXNAVAR, for Halebid, 300 ; P.a. 
BANBASSA. 5»l ; Sarda bairaae. 
BA.NUA. 143 (R> : IMI.X., a.H. : fort. 
BANDAR.\WKl-\. 380 ; hold : huMiritf. 
HAN DEL, IM ; hndxe. 

HANDIKUI, 183 4R.). 

BANDRA. S3 t for luhu ; bathina. 
'BANGALORE. 305.4 <R.). 

AxanoaoMt. 

HuTVLa ; Lmmdfn. Wnl Emd, Em. 

bmiy, CrWraf, SMtom Hotut, etc. 
.MuutiM : My ten Uet't. 

Zoo; LafhaA 

MmiOKa : iMukm, Wnleytm Mtikodiit, 
MetltoUht Fpittefel, ILC, Cmlh~ 
tAml, Zrtume, Vmted Tfcrelofiref 
Cettttr. 

RaKD : le»ma{, Afyaorr, Ccura. 
Central, Indient, ImEam Otmeaa, 
Nattenal, Palei Crafraf. PtatitA 
SmttemJ United Cemmertial. 

Clubs : Uniud Nerrter. Reetdciur 
Rood ; Crohirr, Cubboo Park ; 
Hantalfne, LaJ Bash Road. 
BANIHAL, &57 ; route lo Kaahmir ; 
O.BJI. 

BANKAPUR. 398 : a.n.; fort. 

BAN'KI. 354 ; B.H. 

BANKIPORE. 38; D.B. ; old Cirit 
Btation of Patna. 

BANNU. &06 ; ha. 

BARABANKI. 583 (R.) : D.B.*.. aJl. 
BARABAR CAVE.S. 33 (Aaoka). 
BARAKAR. 37 ; »JI. (3). K. 
BAKA.MCLA. 551 : OJ. 

BAREILLY. S8| (R.) (RJL) : D.B.K., 

a.H. : old upiial of Rohikhand. 
Club : BneetUy. 

Basio t .VotaoMf a! India, Central. 
HooKtLLLn I Umekm Book Defat. 
BARKTH. 138 : temple. 

BARGAUN, 37 : temple. 

•BARODA, 157 (R.) ; DJUC., B.H.. II.: 
.Muaeum and Art GaOcry, Bank. 
AranuaoMB (llamn. 

B.U(ia : Beaeda, Central, Chkataa Lof 
8f Sent, Pwt|'o6 .VotMoof. United 
Cammeetiel. 

CYhucmb : AntUean, coaaeeraled by 
Bp. Hebrr, 1853, rcalored 1838 ; 
R.C. and .Uelkadut. 

BAROGII. 5«U (R.) : BJI. 
BARRACKPORK, 105; race.eounc ; 
buntinf. 


BARWAHAGAR, 131 : ilb. ; lake. 
BAS8EtN (Bombay), M ; HJI.; Portu- 
aueae aettie m e n l- 

BA.S^iN (Buftna), 5«S; hkJL ; port ; 

landina-ground. 

BASTI, 3u!> fR.) ; p.a.K., a.H. 
BATTICAI.OA, 581 ; aJl. : Dutch 
fott : aina^ Hab. 

BA YANA, 505 (R.) ; battle. 

BEAWAR, 175 ; D.B. 

BKDNUR (Nacar). 333. 

BEGA.Mrer. 3*8 (R) ; aenalroine. 
BELATAL. 135 ; a.a. | lake. 
BELOAVhL 380 (R.) ; DJL (3) K. ; Jain 
tcmplca ; fort. 

Mubions ; Melkadiit, Kftuepal, ILC. 
CInaek. 

BA.xia: Camara, I'mtral, Imperial. 
•BELLARY. 393 (it) (RJR) : OJUC. 

Uay>K : laaetial. 

MiasiOS : LM.S. 

BELl'R (Myaora). 301 ; ilh. : anoem 
ritv : Cemnlcs. 

•BENAREsT?^ (R-) i D.».K..IUIL 
Honu: Clark' t ; It. de Peru. 

Basks ; /MOrnof. «/ India, AUakabad. 
Pnyeb Sattenal, Vitited if India, 
Umted Caaemetried. 

BooBMLLiaa: Sand Kitkme Cf Brat. 
Hiniiu UMTaasmr. 

cituacias: .Sr Mary'i, Canionncnl ; 
R.C. Cknrtk. 

MusiOKt; C.M.S. (at Swra), Lendtm 
Mirtiea, H'nieyan, Baptitt, Zenana, 
R-C, 

BERAR. 108 : cotton and gtam. 
BERHA.MPUR. 338 IR.) : O.a. 

BiLKa* ; Imperial, Vnittd if India. 
BE.S.NAGAR, 137 ; anrienc dly. 
BETTIAll, 303 : 0J.K. 

BiriX'!,. 35 ; D.B.a.. BJt. 

•BEZWADA, 338 (R) (RR) : 03J(. ; 
Victoria Jubilee .Muaeum. 

Bun : la^erial. 

lUlABUA. 3i3 ; O.B.K. ; ancicnl city. 
HIIAORACHALAM, 378; PJL ; lamplc. 
BHADR\K.355; hB. 

BIIAURAVATI, 389 ; Myaora Iron 
Worka. 

UIIAGAld’LrR 303 : OM.; Chib. 
Bans : Imperial. 

BHAIRAB BAZAR, 513 ; river port. 
BHiWA AND BKDSA. 333 ; Buddhial 
Cavea. 

BHAMO, 551. 

BHANUARA. Ill : OJIJL ; Club. 
BHA.S'GIR (Bhonaw), 378 (R.) ; fort. 
BHARATPl’R, 303 (R) ; lUL ; foitreaa. 

Bjink I Central of India. 

HHARHITT, 37 ; near Sams, tnina. 
BflATlNDA. 575 (R) ; ha. : 

Ba.vks ; Piadak Satianal. Panola. 
BHATKAU 334 : poet. 

BKAV.NAGAR 188 ; DM. 
BHA^'NDAR 58 ; acanerv. 

BHILSA, 137 : o.a. ; anctent city. 
milTA, 31 ; ancient citiea. 

•BHOPAL. 131.35 (R) ; DA. 

Bun: Imperial. 

HoTTLa : tarby, Bkaped. 

BMOR GHAT. 331. 

BHUBANESWAR St8 (R) ; DA.. a.B. ; 
tamplaa. 

BHUSAWAL, 33 (R>; DA.. BJL 
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*BIDA1L M7 ; DR. ; fort ; muacum. 
BIDER^, lOS : battle. 

•BIIAPUR, ST»-87 (R.) ; 0.1. (S), 

leauil <br citennc; aid capital ; 


BIINOI^ ZM ; O.SJC. 

8Ill\.NER, 174 ; OR., C.n. 

BILASPt iL 114 (H.) : 0.». 

BINA. 1S8 (HO ; D.».lt. : nitna at Etan. 

BIRLTl, SW (It) ; for ShimoM. 

BITHUR, 29i : H-H. : legenda. 

BITRAGVNTA, 330 (R.). 

BOBBII.I, 337 ; D.D. ; battle. 

BOLAN PASa 4«0. 

BOIARL'M. S7«. 

BOLPUR. *». .. . 

•BOMBAY, 1-iO (R.) at Ballard Pier, 
Victorta Tennmoa, Bombay Central. 

Bid-, OIIBUXC-, lATmooMi at the 
Victoria Tertninua. 

WarnNO-aooMa at Central Station. 
BycuUa. 

Homa: Ta> .Mahal: Gttn’t near the 
Apollo Bunder ; Woda- 

bouae Road, near Apollo Bundir ; 
GraaJ, BaBard Eatate ; ApaOo, 
comer of Colaba Cauaeway. near 
Apollo Bunder, and many ocheta. 

RJXTAimAKTI: Vietaim -Y/otwa ; 

Maintic; GmaTi (near Apollo 
Bumlar, Riti and Conuafia). Martne 
Drnre i Moatim, CfaurehfMe St. 

Aucm: Thai. Cook V Jlen, Hornby 
Ro^ and Tu Mahal Hotel ; 
OnmUayt. Niool Road; Coa H King. 
Hornby Road ; .finennni Enpna Co., 
:40 tiomby Road. Theae Sima 
undent aU buaincaa in connection 
with travcUicwi and S n an ci al arranfe- 
menu, (orwardini of (ooda, engagtne 
of Indian tervania, etc. 

TBaa. CaaS Sf Sam aupply inlonnalioo 
about excuiaiona (cR. to Elephanu 
and Kanheri). 

Rutoa ; On certain daya of the week 
at the Gymkhama and H'lOiaidm 
CtaSi, the Hangimt GartUnt (Malabar 
Hill), and the Vicuna Gardcm, 
Byculla. 

BaNn I Imfcrial, Bank Street, Elphin- 
atone Circle ; Haag Kama and 
Shanghai, IS Cburcfa^e Street ; 
Rnmc Bank ami GnaMayt, Mint 
RoiMl : Ck^UTtd, Mfttantiic, Chau 
.latuaal Bank of S. Y., Cottraf Bank 
and Bank of India, Mahatma Oandhi 
Road t .dawncea £iprtu, Uoydt, and 
A'aemaf City of S. Hornby 
Road ; Habik Butk, Mohammed All 
Road ; Caauuir SatianalJ'Etcanuu, 
S4 BmccStcM. Fort ; ABakalad, 
ApoUo Street ; Katurn, Churchaata 
Streat : Imuntational Banking Car- 
portaiam, IS Churcbgale Street, etc. 

Batns : Salt-water Suiaaniag, on Back 
Bay, and at Breach Candy (Bombay 
Uuda). 

Booauina t Heu Book Co. and 
Tarapamala, both in Hornby Road ; 
TkaAm. Rampart Row. 

CHmcMIS; Angbcan: St Tkoma^t 
C at k m kai, Church|nne St.j AU Saiatt, 
Malabar HiU ; ^Mil Ckarc*. By¬ 
culla; Preabytarian; The Sena KiHi, 


Waudby Rd; R.C. I Caikadral, Wode- 
home Rd. ; ,V.£. da Etprranga, 

Kalbaderi; N.S. da Gtaria, Parol; 
there arc alto Metkodut, Baptitt and 
other churefaea. 

CLUM : Boaday, Marine Drive (men 
only) ; K'dUngdam SpaeU, Clerk 
Ro^ Mahalakahmi ; lYntcra India 
Tttrf, Oub Road, Byculla ; Onoir, 
Kennedy Sea Face ; Ofekrr Chd 
of India, Brabouma'a Stadium ; 
Irrmre India A-A., Fort ; The 
Bunbay Gymkhana and (SoUj Waudby 
Road ; Commercial Gymkhmta, 
Wodebouae Ro^ ; ladiet' Gym¬ 
khana, The Ridfe, Malabar HtD. 
with lawn tennia and badminton 
grounda. 

Okolu t There are r e praaentathrea of 
moat nationa. The office of tte 
U.K. High Conuniaaaon ie attuated in 
Nicel Road. 

HoariTAU : See Special Index, p. 1. 

Liummd : Boyed Anatic Society, in 
the Town Hall; the .Sauooa Intdtnle, 
Eaplanada (viaitore can join the lend¬ 
ing library for a week). 

MuitVMs: Pmee V H’eba, FirtorM 
and .Ilhert.St A'et-wr'r Cantyr. 

.Maiucrn i Ctaigfard, for fruit, vege- 
taldea, Aowete, poultry, meat, etc. ; 
A'ai oaxor, in Sandnuret Road ; 
Clock, in Shaikh Metnon Siroai : 
Copper, cloae to Mombadaei Tank. 
Indian Ouarler. 

Nawtf.traei: Timet of India (IBM): 
Bombay SentinrI, Free Prett fommal. 
Evening Papere ; Bombay Cneomi^, 
Evening Seta ef Imha. The Timet 
at India lUaitrated Weekly in noted 
(or ita admirahle repmductiona of 
Indian acenery. 

Nunn: The AU Samti Sietert, ace 
p. a. 

Stiamihip Aodkib :P.ttO. S.S. Co., 
Mackinnon. Mackan^ 4c Co., Ballard 
Road t Britiik India SJt. Co.. Mac¬ 
kinnon, Mackenzie Be Co., lor 
(Calcutta, and coaet porta, Karachi, 
Ptreian Gulf, Burma and E. CMt 
of Africa : American President Linn, 
Forbea, Forbee, Campbell & CO.. 
Home Street. Fort : EUerman't City 
and llaU linn, l^ck Nixon 4t 
Co., Home i^reet ; .Inchar Une (to 
Uverpool). NeviOc Houae. Graham 
Road. Ballard Ettila ; Bombay 
Steam ,\atitalian Co., c'o Scindia 
Steam Navtgation Co., 100 Frere 
Rood, for neighbourbood of Bombay, 
Ratnagiii, Goa, Mangalore. 

CutntAa AKD Thiatmii Erne. Ea- 
caUae, Imperial, Idaietlie, Opera 
Home, and aomc «0 othera. 
Tramwati. 

UittvntuTT. 

An excellent Moroti-otINiHa aervice 
coven the reaidential and buaincaa 
quarten of the city. 
BORlVLICAV^li. 

BOSTAN, 4«^). 

BOWRINGPET (for goldSdda), 410 
(R.) : D.I. 

BRINDABAN, BOO ; tamplea. 
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BROACH, 1S6*S7 (R.) ; O.K, ; tncMtti 

dty. 

Bank : iwiAerud 

BUDAON'SSiJSl) : D.K4L. KJI. 
BUDOH (BODH) GAYA, 45 ; cnocnt 
dty. 

BULOANA. 108 ; djjl 
BUNDELKHAND. 189. 

BUNOl, 180 ; C.h1 D.8JC. 

BURDWAN, 68 ; DJUC 

BURHANI'UR. 54 ; 0.8. 

BUXAR, 48 (It) ; D.8JL ; b«tlc. 

C 

CACHAR. 888; OJUL 
CAIRO, nx. 

•CALCUTTA* 84*101 (R.). al Howrah 
aftd Seaklah Tcnnam. 

Hotkli : GrmiL Cbowrififhi Rd. ; 
Grtat EoMUrn. Old Court Houat Sc. ; 

Wclicalcy PL ; Cm^mntai, 
Chownnchi Rd., aiMl ocbara. 

Tbtf« ar« alao many Boakding Homo. 
RBT AUKANT ANO CONFKTIOICtM : 

FirpOt 1S>2 Cbownnshi ; OrMt 
^ Emum ; Gtmttd CWr, cntraoc* Cor* 
pormuoa PI. t Trocadwo. 10*11 
Esplanada East ; Arurol GdB, 
Lyoo'a Rante. 

Rankiw and AuaNTl: GrmJtayt, 
0 Cliurch Lana ; That. CaoA Of Som, 
La/., 4 Palbouata Sq., Eaat : Car Or 
ICiaf* Wallace Houm, 5 
Si, ; Ammem £x^r«ti Co., 14 
Gownmant Place, P^aac 
Ba.vks : Imptriai^ 5 Strand ; Homg Kotm 
t0 Skan^mi^ 81 OaDiouaia Sq. ; 
y4i/oAo6otf. 6 Ro)*!! Ezchaom PI. * 
Uoytlt^ 37 Chowrinrbt j iVor^na/ 
City o/ S. Y., ilowm Bddife 
Approach Rd. ; the Ckmund, 
MtrtwthU, A'aluno/, LoiCrra, Uc^, 
and Imurmincimt in the hmtr Cut* 
Si^ renamed Nct^ Subhaa Rd. 
Tbo* are alao branenea o/ the HnbA 
Audi, the /VefeP Smtimtl and many 
ocbtta. 

B-tTN : on the EapUnado, admiaaton 
throuffh membera. 

BooKfOXm : ^rwiMn 6/ Co. ; 

Cmitmtim Book C*.. CoOeg* Sq. ; 
C ku c km n m tk gf. CkatUfjot. Cotiogt 
Sq. ; UJV. Dkor Of Co., WetUnatoo 
Sc. ; P. C. Oifrr. Sun Lane ; ICo/i 
Clairoa Of Co.* nlunidpal Niuket ; 
Kamais Book Dopot. CoOeg* Sq. j 
Oxford Book dr Stotioimy Co^ 
Park St. 

CHViKYai T Andtcan : St PomTt 
Ce t AidPe f . 5*r JbAa'a, formerly the 
CotktdroL Tho OU Ckortk, .Wtaaioci 
Row (C^.S.) ; St PottFt in the 
Fort : St Thiommt*t (the Free School 
Cburdi): Preabyterian t St Amdttu^M, 
Dalhouaie Sq. ; Ckmik Srotfand, 
WeUcaley Sq. Othcfi; Wnfryaa, 
Sudder Si : Boptirt CkopoU, Bow 
Baxar and Circular Rd. ; Cenrrvga* 
Hone/ Voiom CAeprI, DharmtoUa and 
Haadnga ; i^aimcea Metk, Apurepaf, 
DharmtoUa; R.C. • St TAoaias, 5ud* 
dlctoo Row: CotA«5^al, Pomigueee 
Church Si, Dbarmtolla Rd. 


CLUH : Bmgaf. 88 Chowr in g fai Rd. 
Member* o/ ttua Qub may uae the 
A/odrai, Hoog Komg end Skomtkoi 
Chtki^ and eter temt. Vmtod Stixia, 
81 Cbowr in ghi; Ca/oitta, 841 
Lower Cimw Rd. ; .Vns. M 
Cbowringhi ; Soowdey, 7 Wo^ 
Si ; R. Ceikaetta Tur/, 11 Ruaaell 
Sc. : R. Ca/ca/ta Gtdf ; Totlyguapo 
(country); .^areawM# ^ B*mpoL 
Consuia: AU leading countnea are 
reprceeoted at Calcutta by Coonak. 
LC88AIY : la^irioL 

Mubioni : oiford Jdaxiom, 48 Com* 
wmllM Si and BehaU ; SJ»,G., 

884 Lower Circular Rd. 

The Clrtarr Siiffm, working atoce 1881, 
hare chaiyt of the Cannirur Home far 
Nuraca, European GtHa' vWbanage, 
aral Pnin Memorial SchooL 
C.A/.<^., 10 htiaaion Row ; Ckortk ^ 
S c ot l aod^ Cornwall^ Sq. ; Septur 
Af i fo oa Albcwty, 48 Lower Circular 
Rd. 

Addtl. Chm 5!or.. the .VrtAodiir 
fi^ueopaf jjimam, the LJllJS'.. the 
WtiUyom Aftmew, the /raaea A/imoa, 
all hare headquarter* in (.Calcutta. 
Muskumi : imtkan, Futono .Ifnaeriaf. 
Nkwvafiss : Statamom, Chowriaghi 
; Copita/, 1 Coauncrdal Build- 
tn^ ; Coaawrrrr, 6 Miaeion Row ; 
Ifwiian ptpwe in Kngliah are t 
Amnio Batm PatrtAe, Umdottao 
Stondofd, 

SocimBi: Asiatk Sodoty of Btogol. 

1 Park Street j ColntUo Hutonem 
Society, Room 67, 8 Cknrt. PI., Wait ; 
Ifutitn. of Eng u wwi {Imdio). 
Stkamwif AatOKtU (General) x 
kfoddmmm, AfocAnuir CP Co., 
18 Strand Rd.. Acjcnta P. Cf O. aM 
Bntuk imho S.S, Citmpomiei : 
RUcnaee'r City Cf Hah Umet, 
GUdetom, Wyi^ Cf Co.. 4 Fdrlie 
PL : CUm Lim Summon, Jot. Pmtoy 
Cf Co.. Necaii Subbae Rd. ; Anekoe 
Urn, Grokom’t Ttmhmg Co., Netaii 
Sttb^ Rd. 

Srauamr AcciciD (Local); Mwr 
S.i\. Co.. A/acanV if Co., t Fairba 
PL ; Onnt Corryiot Compam’t 
Summm, MoatiU tt Co., plfuic 
batman Calcutta and Chandoallr ; 
CoUutIo S..S. Co., Home, MdUr tf 
Co., 6 Fairiia PI. 

TMKATVB : Nna Kaipm, Suvandnoath 
Baoerji St. (off (^wrinabi) ; TV 
Gtair, togkthmu, LiodMy St. ; 
lUpkiiittomo Pleturt PaUa, Chotr- 
ringht PL : M»Um, Suraodranatb 
Baoct^ii St. ; Putmrt Homo., Cham. 
rinchi ; Rtiol CVanm Sunndranath 
Bancni St. Indian TMairaa : Coo- 
imMoo, Dfaumimollab ; A'Mr, Corn- 
andlia St. ; /bitia. Bhowazutxira i 
Al/nJ, llairiaao Road. 

U»m««TT. 

CAUCUT, 440 (O.): D.ajc. ; old dty. 
S-nutoBir Aeotn: Aminti tt Co.. 

BJ.SJi. Co. 

Bank: Imptrial. 

Boooxun ; D. S. Kao. 
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CAMBAY, I» : uiciau port. 
CAMPBELKHUR, (H.) : DJ. 
CANNANORE, 412 (R.» ] O.I.K. : 

hoteb (PoriuMM* ••ttloncnJ). 

BViO: Imtpmai, Cmmmtvt. Imban, 
ImMwt Ovtnrai. 

CAPE COMORIN, 463 ; Bt*. ; Suic 
Gum Home, Cap* 

CASTLE HOCK. 362 (R.) : terntry. 
CAU\’ERY FALI,S. 4U6 ; ^»JC. ; 

Mour-buMt from MatMur, .tO lo., 
Hnlro^Kiiic »t»4ioo. 

CAWNPORE. ttt Kunpuf 
CEYLON. 566-60U. 

CHAIBASA. 116 ; n.»Ji. 

CHAINPI R. 43 : foct. 
CHAKRADHARPUR. 115 (R.): OJI «• 
CHAKRATA. 279 : D P-lt.. H. ; Aw** 
Vi0w. 

CHALISGAON. » ; 0.«. ^ 

CHALSA. 616 ; new,, anchor*** in 
Gan**a delta S. of Khulna. 

CHAMAN. 4)«. 

CHAMBA. 271 ; PJi. 

MtW-'M. 

CHAMPANKR. 201 ; fortftaa. 

CHANDA. 109: DM., tit. :, ^enl 
dtf iBhaUrarati) : Gond capital. 
OlANDAl'SI. 2M> <R.): D-tl R*tl»*> 
CoUcc*. 

BaKK : Attakabai. , 

CHA.NDKRI, 138 ; tH. : oU city. 
CllANDER^5AGORE, 104 : II 
CHA-NUIOARH. n«w capMtl of L. 

CHANE^I (for Aaircach). 34. 
CHANDOR, 83 ; fort 
CHA.NDP1JR. 616 (R.) : tH. 

Hun : /atom'*/. 

CHANDRAGIRI, 364 ; foti. 
CHANNAPAT.nA. 4114 ; Muahm locnba. 
CHAPRA. 304 I v.a.K. 

lUxK ; Impttial. 

CTIARSADDA. 500 ; OJ.lt. 

C HATRAPUIL 136 ; OJ. 
CHATTISGARH. IIS. 

CHAULJ 23 ; tK. ; Poffu«u*M fort*. 
CHERAT, 607 ; D.3. 

CHERRAPL’NJj. 821 ; 0.8.11. : acancry. 
CHHATARPUR (for Khajr^) :^C-a 
(for rcactyalion apply to Dy. Com., 
Ch^arpur). 

CHHINDWARA, 112 ; DJJI.. r.H. ; 
cod-ficld. 

CHICACOLE. 338 ; O.8., 8.11. 

CHIDAMBARAM. 448 ; DJ. ; tempi**; 

Anamalai Unircratty ; hactle. 
CHILIANWALA, 406 : OJU : baitkfieU. 
CIIINDWIN RIVER. 663.66. 
•CHINGI.EPLX 127 (R) ; OJI. ; fort. 
CHINSURA. 106 ; 0 . 8 . : Dutch aetllr- 
Rirnl. 

CHITALDRIIG. 389 ; O.8.K. ; fort. 
CHITORGARH, 124-28 ; State OJ.K. ; 

Rajput fortrcaa, Jain l o wer*. 
CHITRAL. 607 ; 0 . 8 . ; acceaaibi* by 

air. permit required. 

CHITTAGONC. 617 (R.) : CJt. 

CUa : CAiriaraar : acceanmadttKm 
mey be had at the club. 

B*.>aci I Chtoa, Cniiraf, 

CAertread, ^tlrra. Ilatab, LUytb. 


MnamtCt, Satiamal ^ 

Nativaal af PakUun, Umttd of 
India, rU. 

MlttlONX ; Bafiiut ; R.C. 

Importanl Axmooaoaa. ..... 

CHI'rrAPUR, 367 (for Naitai, old aly). 

CHITTOOR (Madraa). 364 (R.) ; 0M.K. j 
Haidar Ali monunwat. 

(TIONDI. 60 ; 8JI. : Aundha temple. 

CHOTA NAGPUR. 116. 

CHL'NAR. 42 ; H.H. ; fort. 

CIAISEPET, 404 ; oJ.8. 

COCANADA, 338 ; BJI. ; port. 

Bank; Imtmal. ,, , 

COCHIN. 438 ; D.8.K. I Malabar Hotel. 
Chib. 

Basks i Imperial, Satiamd af ladia. 

COIMBATORE, *33 j O 8. 

Bt.VK! laifawud. 

•COLOMBO, 670.73. 

AEBOPMcniT. . , „ 

Hunu: Graad Ontntal (>wua^ 

known aa the tl.O.H.): Briitd,\ oA 
St. : ihtropaU, (Jueen St.; CW/r 
fact, cloae to ihe tea, IJ ^ from 
th« undinit pt*cc. ^iwimminc-iMth 
■ttftchcd. 

The dram/ at Afouat Lmriaia, ~ ot. 
ilutani by rail from Colombo,, la 
ailuat^ on a promontory orerlookin* 
the ace. Excellent fiali lifhiia on 
Sundaya. sica batbiii*. 

AnaSTSi H. W, CanVCa.,Q*^ 
St., for Cox A Kin* : Tko*. Ceo* W 
Am, Lloyda Builcbn*. Prince* M. : 
Gaart* Suvart 68 Ca., 14 (Jueen St., 
for Coutt* h Co. ; Unadl^t, 
c.'o Chartered Bank ; clinrewoB 
£aprra Co., 1 (Jueen St. ... 

BANKa : N ari owef af ladia. fareenol 
Imba, Hoag Kcaa aaJ SMaaghai, 
Ckarmtd af Imha. AuUralia aad 
Vhuu, Mrreaatili •} ladia, P tt O. 
Haakiaa Carp., Emtera driadlayi, 
Hatib, Imbaa, ladM Oreeiem. 

Cinmaus : Analicao i Cbhtt Caurc* 
Catbadral, Mutwal ; S. Fat^ t, 
Tha Foet ; Ckaiit ClmrahlCM.%-) ; 
and otbata: RC.t St Laaia: 
(Cathadral) : St Pkdip San : and 
othan: Iheabyterian l St Aadrrael. 
near the (pallc Face Hoed; Noo- 
coaformnt t ( W^drymm) Cdpetty* 
Meredane anJ Fcttag. 

Cinnamon Gard4^ (Dutfk Ckwtk) 
Wolicadahl : and oihcra. 

C'lt'W t on tlw <«aUe Fkc ; 

Ge^, 3 m. from the Fort : 

Vkioria Park ; Fnmtta 
A«emic, Cinnamon CAanfem* C* 
Comvu : in the Fort. 

Hoarmui: (i€mewat CVrif, Recent 
St. : Eyt, Ward PL 
Mikioki : SnPaG., St Tbomaa t 
Cotttfe. Mount Lannia ; CaA/.A.. 
Oalla race. Chnst C3nvcli ; Sc 
Luke'a, and Mvcral tchook. ^ 

I?. Gfntfnad .Vutm. Schook and 
Orphanat* (at Poiwstto). 

MI'ICUM. 

Po»T Omci in Quean Str^ ; 
TiuiauFii Ontcf in l-owtf C’hath^ 
Scratc. aach &<«tiin. waJk front landtnc 
ieny. 
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RAU.WAT AMD COACUIMG RaTM AND 
C.UUUAGt AND RICXSNAW FAB» : tCC 
T%t Pofhit Timt aad Fitrt TMt, 
10 cent* ; ptiblifthcd ^ Govcnuncnt. 
STKAMiHif Agencies : Tm P ^ O. m*d 
B.I. Campmmrt oAm it m the Victoria 
Arcade, eppoaite the G.O.M. Ag*nt$t 
Madunoon, Mackeoaic 9c Co. ; 
Orimf WbittaU & Co. ; 

BiMy Lim AftniSj Carton ft Co. ; 
Amcmr Cmt Amta, Delmec«, 
Fonyth ft Co. ; Clm Lim Agtnn, 
}m. Finlay & Co, 

COMlU^&17; D.BJC. 

Bank : Vmttii B^nk ^ ImAia. 
CONJEEVERAKt. ; DJL ; ancktit 

dry, templea. 

COOCH BEHAR. SIS (R.) ; D3JL 
•COONOOR, 454 (R.) ; O.B JC. ; acenery. 
Moms: Glrorvar, HiH Grerr, 

HoimttUm. 

Boabding IkHVSS: Bftmottt, Hanuon 
Lodfr, ClavAfyt Fainc0y, Bakeiatk. 
eXUB t Coomw, 

I»,\5Tmi iNsrmm:. 

COORG. 4410 

CORYGAt'.M. S40 ; balile. 

COX'S BAZAR. 617 : aeaaide. 
CUDDALORE, 447 (R.) ; D.B. ; Fort 
St Oadd 

SfiAMsuir Ac»nts: B.i.S»S, Co.. 
Parry ft Co. 

H.wif • 

CITDDAI'AH, s&a (R.) ; O.ILK. 

BaxX : Imptrimt. 

Cl'MIll'M. ; D.«.. RJI. ; l.kc. 
CITC'H, 1H5. 

*CUTTACK.S2A(It) ; D.IJL : MuMum, 
Rarm.hiiW C<jlc.c, Utlui Uid- 
venity. 

Baivki Itmffrial. 

Clrtv! <ninm ihc Kart encla.UK. 
MmNJNs: On'tM Baptitt (1830); 
R.C. Ckmck. 


D 


DABHOl. 1&; ; ion. 

DAHO. (TX ; butU. 

DACCA. All (R.) : ( 0 .ajc.. Ilotd., Rher 
View in Kaidanihet. .fiolhCT in 
Rjimn.) ; Mumnn : Club. 

AtaoonuM. (DhunundeO. 

B.\Mn: IwMrial, IJavib. SmtamtH 
Bank n/PMuaa, Ctnuat, Habib, 
MuMm Cfoaotmial, UaiuJ Book ^ 
imho. 

BoOKclUJn: Baiak Book Co. 

Miwowi: Baptia; R.C. CaiMtal. 

DAGSllAI, £80. 

DAI JIOCSIK. 271. 

Honu : StiffU'i Grand I'umj-lrran- 
tntar, ktetn uid Dalkoun* Cbib. 

DAI. IJIKE (Kuhmir). 622. 

DAI-TONGANJ. *l : OJI.K. 

DA.MAO (PurtumuM). 163 ; 2 a.n. 

DAMOH. 138 : 

DANUBYU.SM; dwroou. 

DARBHAN'CA. 804 ; 08.K. 

Bank : ImbmaJ. 

•DARlOuNC. 818; D.B. ; Nrtunl 
Ifirtory Murtum. 


Honu S/atml Ercrcit, witli fine 
view. ; mtdmtrt ; BMamt. 

BoAJtOlNC Hoinn; Ada VUta, Btrtk- 
mod, AUtt Vdla, Tkr Labyrmtk, 
Kmumrtk. 

eXUB. t Darjrtbat, AnckUnd Rd. ; 
Gymkkaaa, nev St Andrew'. 
Cnurdi ; Choanruta, 

Bank. : Impmal of India, Uaydx. 

Bookullob: Oxford Book and 
Statioarry Co. 

Voviou. Churclw. uid MiMiom. 

HoerrTAL : Virttria. 

D.ARYA KHAN. 4B8 (R.) ; D.K. 

DATIA. 144 ; KM. 

OAULATABAO. 6N ; oji.; old fartnw 
(Dcociri). 

DAURALA. 2«4 ; for Svdhuu. 

DEESA, 187 ; D.B. 

UEHRA DUN. 27H (R.I ; O.BJL. £ UL ; 
ReilbMd for Muwoorie (q.v.|. 

Honu: R’Attr Hoorn. 

CLOI : Dtkro Dam. 

Bank. : imprriat. AUakabad. Central, 
Pun/ab Sadeaal, United Ciona rrtial. 

DKHHI-ON-SO.V 43 : D3JC. 2 KH. 

•DELHI. 220.66 JR.). 

HoTTU — Old Delhi : .Ifeidnic. Grand. 
Snritt ond Ctal in Civil LioK ; 
New Delhi; Imperial, Marina wtd 
Ambaaadar. 

AoooaoME; U'dliiadna, Pelem. 

eXUB*: Impmal Gymkkana, Kinc* 
war ; Cketnufnrd. New Deliii. 

Ba.nks 1 Impmal. Hatnmal of India, 
Ckarirrtd, Mercantile, IJopdi, .Ilia- 
kabad, end othen. New IMht: Im¬ 
perial, Uoydt, Rerrrre Bank. Pnn/ab 
Sational, Umted Cam m ercud, uid 
Mhen. 

Acomt Tkne. Cook tt Son, New 
Delhi 1 GriaeUayt. 

Bookulub. ; Ckand V Sea, Oxford 
Book and Stationery Co. 

Mibium. : Fort (2) ; Mnnuipal, New 
DcUii : Cenirm Adan. 

NlwWAnn : Statriman (Delhi rdn.). 
fketeeman Houee. ConnAUKht C'ircus; 
Hindnttnn Timet, Indian Snti, 
CkroatcU. 

CHVlK.'iai: St Jamet't, St Stepkem'i 
o( Cnnheidfe Mirtira. H.C. Cmmek ; 
New Delhi ; Catkedrol of ike Re¬ 
demption, Wedrynm Ckorrk. 

Vfwnaatn. 

.MmiON.: S.P.G. md Cambnder, 
Baptiit, Bnptiit Ze n ana, Mrtkadut. 

DE0(JAR)I (no Jdihlnin), 1.78 ; iCKient 
lempleK 

DEOLALI. 80. 

Horru ; Caranatkm, Ratbv. 

DKOLI. 130 ; D.B.K. 

DERA GHA/.I KHAN, 408 ; D.BJL 

DERA ISNUIL KHAN, 40« ; djlk.. 

DHA.NBAD. 47 (R.) ; Djuc. ; coal¬ 
field. 

Ba.nk ; Imperial. 

DHANUSlilWDI. 486 ; Port (or 
Ceylon ferry. 

DHAR. 110 : D.BJt. ; old cental, 151. 

DHAKAMTAR, 367 ; Bo^y Steam 
Navieitna Launch daily. 

DHARMAVARAM. 307 (R). 
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DHA11MWR.M0; «.H. 

DHARMSALA. t7* : D-a : r»ott. 

Horn.: _ 

DRARWAR, s»9 ; OJL (6) K. ; Fort. 
Mbsion: 

DHAULI. 831 : Aioloi Rock Edicl- 
DHOU^ 167 (R1. 

DH0LI9^ IM (R.) : ikB. 

DHOND. 84» <*L) : DJI. 

DHONE. 896 (R.) : DM. 

DHUBRI. 818: DJJL _ 

DHULIA^^W fR.) J O.aa : on Bomboy- 
Xgra ho«L 

d553oNdTiARB 01.'R, 107 ; ^ 
DIBRUGARH, SS2 (R-) : DJJt Club. 

DICOTALLtoO ; 8 a*. ; Brmhm«n 
temple. 

DIO, S06 ; aa ; 

DIGBOI. 328: oel-lie^ _ 

DIGHA^HAf, 61 ; 

•DILWWIA (Mount Abu), 168 , J»ni 

DOKRI ((or MohenjoJera). <77 , pro- 

DONE^r*WW*T" DJ.K. ; tj***”* !*••• 
DONCAilGAliH, 11* (*-) ; aa ; 

DOI^AKAL ((or Senfirem). 877 (R.) ; 

Anebcan Dioceo*. 
DR 0 ??ACHEULAM (»e c Phono). 

dim DUM. 101 ; •rtoOiotno “»J 

hotel (eoullX 

DWARKA. 800: aa ; Brahman 
tamplee. port. 

E 

ELEFHANTA I8„ 81 : BrJtmm ovea 

El LlCHl’t’R. 10® • _ _ 

ELLORA, oi-** ; 

Houm ; aM. at Rauaa (8 m.) , 

cetree. _ 

EIXORE. 336 (R.) ; DM. 

EJ^SuiSl/'^AZAB |(br Gaur), 30* ; 


OM. : - 

488 : DAJL : 


Guert liouM. 

EkTiREST, MOUNT, 316. 


FAOU, 881 : aa ; econerT ; 1* m. 
fnan Simla. 

FALTA. 107 ; aa : by near and raO 

far^^urT^: * «>*«•. : (or 

AieBie (3 m.)e 
FAHIDKCrr. t 7 fl; fLU. 
rARRVKHABAD. *90 ; UM. 

Bake : imptriai. 

FATRHcjSH. 8M ; D.aa, aa ; fan. 


FATEHPl'R. ios (R.): Da.t, aa 
FATEliPUR-SIKRI. ^88. 

FAZILKA. 276: aaa 
FSROZEPORE, 876 (R.): Dxa. aaa : 
battlefielda. 

Bayca : /aapenal (in C^-)- . „ 

CuuacMn ; Ckmreh qf Rcmmm 

CaduHc and B’etlryaa _ fa t^anl. ; 
Amiritam Pmtyurimi Muaoa fa the 

FORT^S'DEMAN (fa Zhob ValUy). 

483 ; oaa „ 

FRASERFET (Coon), 400; ooCaurary 
R.; D.aa 

FRENCfH ROCKS, 406. 

FURKATINO, 882 (R.) ; Da 
FYZABAD, 884 : D.aa. 2 aa <(or 
Ajodhya), Ouilh capital. 

Mianni. 

BANn : Imptriml, AOtMmd. 


GADAG, 388 OR-) : D.a ; temple. 

GADWAL, 886 : old dty, fan. 

GALIS. 604 ; 1^ etatfaiu near Mume. 

OALLE, 686 (K) ; (ort. 

HOTD. : Ntm OrunUl. 

StCAMsniP AozNctaa: CIm fjar. 
Clark, Spence 8c Co : Brituh Imdia 
SJV. Co., E. Coatea R Ca : and 
AAmHc S u mmilm p Ca, John Black 
RCo. 

Banks : Mrramtiie, ^ ImJia, Ltd., 
Bankc/Cnfaa. 

GANGTOK (SUdm), 316 ; oa 

GANJAM, 336 ; D.a 

GARHWA, 41 ; ancient tcmplaa. 

GAUHATI. U» (R.) ; oaa; MuMum. 
fomI to 5%hjtloftff. 

Ba.vxs: (/mini Cu a e ai tm' al tf IitdiM. 
Vmiud tf India. 

GAUR. 808 ; oU city. 

GAWILGARH. 108 ; (on. 

GAYA, 44-46 (K) ; aaa ; landma- 
(ttiuad. 

Ba-NKS : Impmnl, Ctmtrnl, Umtrd. 

CERSOPPA FALLS, 389 ; 8 aH ; 

•cenery. 

GHAZIABAD, 863 (R.) ; aa ; batik. 

GHAZII’L'R. 306 ; aaJL. aa 

GHOOM. sia 

Hom.: Pintt. 

GIBRALTAR, anr. 

GlELKHOLA (TecaU Bridm). 812 : tan 
Kalimpona. 

CILGIT, 616 : 0.8. : acc ea ai b la by air, 
permit raq utr ed. 

GIN'GEE. 446 : an. : old fun. 

GIR FOREST, 196 ; Ifane. 

GIRIDIH, 62 ; D.aa ; coal-Bdd. 

CIRNAR MOUNTAIN, 181 ; Jam 
Cennlce. 

GOA (Pm^). 362-66. Bntiah Cfanaul 
■K Mormufio. 

Hotils : AepahUne, Cmmit, firm 
Central. 

Macon available far drive to Old Goa 

STtAMsHir Aoom; B.I.S.S. Co., 
A. B. D. Sown (Mortnuaio) ; 
ttamkof SJI. Co., KiUKk, Nixon & 
Co. (Mornuiiia) ; Goa Ttadim$ Ca 
(Nova Goa). 
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COALPARA, SIB ; oaJL ; oa Bnlans- 
putn R. 

COALUNDO OHAT, MS. 

SnAMoa (cocnibrablc) djily irufl 
MTvic* ID S'OTunaAl fof Dacca •, lad 
lo duuKlpur for Chtnaconc- 

GOBARDIIAN. 20« » tccnpiM. 

< K>OHRA. SOI ; ■.H. ; in Pencil 

Mahale. 

Bank; Imfxriai. 

GOKAK ROAD, 3«1 (R.). 

OOKTSIK. SSO i OJLK. i hi«b nilway 
viaduct. 

OOLCONDA. STS i far tj cac. 

CXTNDA, S84 (R.) : OJUL. «J«. 

CONDAL. XM CR.) : »-»• i Goaai 
Houaa. 

GONDIA. Ill (R.); D.BJL, lUL 

GOO.NA, 2<>2 : D.a.K. 

GOOTY, 35S (R.) : D.». : fart. 

UOPALPUR.W; ac aa i d c 

Honu: Vattoa HM, Palm Btack. 

GORAKWUIC SU6 (R.); O.S.K.. u. 

BAMB ! Crntral, Impmal end 


i.M I fan. 
Cmtral 


and 


CUDUR.SSB (R.) : D.BJL 
GUJRA^’AU^ 4»4 (R.) ; D.a.K.. 

S ILK. I binlipiace of Rai\|it Sench. 

Baku : HaM. Puaiai A'atMul, 
Satiomal of Paautaa. 

CUIRAT, «M ; OJUL t h a tlUrfi ald 
Gl.a.BARGA, SSI ; DJ. ; fort. 
GUL.MARG (Kaahmir). &ti. 

HoTtU : Nuiim'i, Golf Vint ; Board- 
ina bouMa, campint crounda. 

Ba.'CX: Lltndi. 

GUNTAKAL, SSS, SM (R.). 

(iUNTlTl. SBB (R.> ; OJ.t ; capital 
Northern Circua. 

Baxks : laiptTial, ImUan. 
GL'RDASPL’R. 270 ; djjl ; Ttimnui 
Gbiu batlfaScld. 

GURGAON, 1H4 ; DJUL, O H. 
•GWAUOR. 144.SI (R.). 

Tha rijr. aca. ia about li m. (roin 
laahaar (Sam Town). 

Hotel* ; Motel and Guaat Houaa 
oppo ai M riy. aia., Utamd at I aahkar. 

Club I Blt^ 

Bank* : Imptriat, Cmtral, Uailnl 
Caammrtial. 

MtanONS : .Mrthodia Kfutopal, Mttko- 
dut Xmama \lunoiL R.C, CkmtM. 

Mumnt : In Fort (Gqiari Mahal). 
GYANT8E rribet). SIB ; BJL 
GYARASPL^ IK ; cam. caloaaui. 


HAROOL BBS (R.) ; O.B. 

HARDW^ 279 : DJ.K. | pilcrimaaaa. 

HARIHAR. 390 (R.) ; 0 . 1 . ; tempt*. 

HARIPUR. SOi ; IlBJL ; monnmmL 

HARNAI, 4B3 (R.) ; 0.0., MJL ; fat 
Dotalai. 

HARPALPUR. 141 (R.); farTv'owtoot 
and Khaiuraho. 

HASSAN ABOAD, SOS ; 0.*JL { 
Rooldi'a tomb. 

IIATHRA.S. 290 (R.) ; 

Ba-NX* ; larptriat. 

AUakahad. 

•HATTON, 677 (R.). 

HOTIL: AJam't Pt^ ((at Adam'* 
Peak. o.vj. 

Bank t Hattaa. 

MoTOtts far TalamkcD* to new the 
Dema and St Clair Falla ; and far 
Laxapan* far arcane of Adam'a Peak. 

HAVELIAN, 604 (R.) ; far Abbottabad. 

•HAZARIBAaFL 44; D.B.K. ; via 
f-fsnribttifa Rottd. 

IIEHO, 644 (R.) I OJL ; far Tauntsri. 

HENZADA. 66« (R.) ; O.*., 2 UL 

HINDUBAGH, 4M ; cbronM. 

HINDUPUR. W7 (R.) ; old tampla at 
Lepakitd. 

HINGOLI. M (R.). 

HISSAIC 276 (R.) ; O.B. ; calde ranch. 

HMAU-jU (for old Pnme), 666. 

HOOGHLY, 106 e^y arttlemeoti. 

IIOSDl'RGA ROAD. 390: far Mari- 
karurc Lake. 

HOSHANGABAD, ISl : D.S.K. 

HOSPETffor Vgayan^l, 301 (R.) ; DA; 
Apply to Stataonmaatar far ooo- 
reyancc. 

HOTGI. 361 ItL). 

HOTIaMARDAN (for Shahbaxiaclu), 
SOT ; K.H. 

HOWRAH. 103. 

HSIPAW. 660 ; 0.1. 

HUBLI. 6W (R.) : D.*. (S) K., KJL 

Bank t Imaniat. 

•HY’DERABAD (Drccan), 3<B-ST8. 

Honu : Pmy’i, Radi CartU. 

MunuM, 

Bank* : Imttrial, Cmtral, Bmoda, 
Camara, of India,' tadim, ate. 

UfMAMU UNmastTT. 

HYDERABAD (Sind), 471 (R.) ; DAS.; 
fOA* 

Muatom: CAf.ff. and Church School*. 

Banks ; Imbrrial, Cmiral, HakA, 
Satiamal ofPakUtam, Ptadak Afatianai. 

Boosssxn : Hydtrakml Book Drpat. 


H 

HAFLO.NG. 322; K. 

HALEBID, 400 ; old capital, tamplci, 
Jtin Btttff 

MAMBANTOTA. $88 ; tLU. : for 
TnMnMharsma, old city. 
HAMIRPUR, 141 : D.BJL.H.H. 

HAMPl (Vtuytruorh SOl-M ; 0.BJL 

■t KfanuuDur. ala catiitsl. 
IIANAMKOMIA. S76 j DA ; temple. 
HANSI. 276 : DA ; fort. 

HARA^A (ran Moncsomary), 476 I 
prehiatocic city. 

Museum. 

HARDA. 36 ; DA 


I 

IDAR. I«S ; DA 
IGATPURl, SO (R.) ; D.B. 

Ciivkcn : rIaicuuB. 

Railwat iMsnrm. 

IMPHAL (Manipur). S21 : K.A 
nNDORE, 121 (R.); DA; dub and 
Readme Room. 

Horn* : Imdotr. near Rly. Sia. ; The 
Laattm, North Tukof^. 

Bank* : lantrial, Cmiral, Urattd 
Coaammidr 

ISHURDI. SIS (R.) ; DA ; far Pabna. 

Hardinaa Bnds* orar Ganse*. 
tTARSlTu (R.); dak. 
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oU 


JAC'OBABAD, «0 ! 

Duuh toft. 

ILiUiKS r Amk of 

o/ Ind^. 

•JAIPUR, 170-S4 <R.) : 

Attotwout . 

Homs: Tkf *Vm. 

Basu t Itoperud, /fturf. 

Sotimal, Umuti Commnftoi 
MunuM: Aibtrt, 

OnoivAToav. , _ _ 

i AlSAUMER, in ; m. : rU Bkttkt. 
AITPUR. I« : R-H ; *5; , 

AJPUR. 3ib ; D-R-K. ! oW c*|iU»I of 
Oriuo. 

lAKHAl^ 2«S (R->- , _ _. 

lAKHI-AtN. 1» : R.H. s for l>«o,wh. 

JAiJIE^UR. 4®' S pcol»W* ftitrphil*. 
lALAM^'O^: “i"; 

lAl-ARlTir, no (R.). 

IALOAON. S3, W ; DJL (2) K. : (for 
Ajanu C»v««, 

BaNU t /mptrt^ B^nd*. , . ., 
JAUNA,*" t O.R.(for Aarajr.SOm.) ; oU 

Ctmmtttiai, rtc^ 


j 


AMAU’UR. sllS (R.) (RJC). 

AMMU TAWI. 271 ; OJI.K. 
AMNAOAR. 20a 
A\CRL:D 510 ; S5iU> bonlrr fort. 
jSJsHEbPL’R (T»t«n«or*. 11« : ««»• 


ZttmM, R.C. CAiinA. Wnltyam uul 
variour ,4iiHrui« Miakm. 
linXUNDUR, 287 (R.) : OJUL, RJI. i 
JtMtt HoUt ; ancienl dty. 

Bankx I tmpmal. Crmital, AIMabaJ. 
lUNAOAOH. IM-OO : DJJL t fJu^ 
Hotac, Uinur Mountun, Aiou 

tIOM. 

JUTCKJH. SOtt 


K 


D.B.K. (May to 


KACtI (for 7ianl). 4R3 
f^olirr). 

KA(;HAN, 604 ; D.I 
resort* 

KAIRA. 150 ; RJL 

KAITMAU 259 ; RJI. 

KALARAGH. 506 (R.) 

KA1.ANAUR, 271 i 
monucncol. 

KALAW. 544 ; njL 
Horn.: Kmtau. 

KALAWprWA. 503 ; Rnai tank. 
Accommodalkm at Govrmmant 
BunRalow on the Bund by arrancr* 
mant beforehand with tba Diriatanal 


».R.K. I hot wrather 


fort by lake 
Indui Bridee. 
Hjt. : Akbar 


Bt-Sait : Rea* 9 / lmdi», Imptrial, 

JA.NGSIlAilI. 4iW (R.) 1 O.R. ; for 
Tatta. 

AUNPlil^^'l^t ! 

BISORE, 518 ; ojni. 

ETALSAR, 194 (R-)- 
haJ^apaVan. 201 : . 

HANSL i:<<>-40 (R.) ; O.wl, t fc.H. ; 

Imptrud, AlUkthad, f'nrtraf. 

Jhcebt. 

Clur : Jhmut. 

JIlAR-SAfil-’DA. 114 (R.1 ; RO- 
HELUM, 409 (R.) ; b RJt;. • 

HUSI, 42 ; anciant capifal. 

ISI), 2*4 : O.R. , 

oorin^ 171-7SS C.H.; aerodfome, 
fart. 

MUIDL-M : SantM. _ 

BaNxa t /ai,«riaJ, ftmfak Satummi, 
Uaiud Camatrttial. 

JOGESHWAR. 24 ; Brah^ Caj» 
)OOlNDAR.SAGAR. 271 ; hydro- 
tWe^c ststKin. ^ ^ - 

lUBBULPORE. 36-;i: (R.) : 2 D.R. i far 
Marble Rocha. _ 

Jmi^iat a/ laJia, AUa h a i ad . 

CMtral m iodio. 

MianoNa: CJW.S. (1854): C. af B. 


, 33 ; D.B.K.. R.H. 

KALI.MPO.NG, 312 ; 0 R-K- 

IIOTU.: Himalaya (car available). 

KALIN)AR. 143 ; R.U. ; fort. 

KA1.KA, 259 (R.) ; D.B. 

Horn.: LmerU’t, 

liALPl (Bundrlkhand), 140; R.H. ; 
old city, battle. 

KAldil, 279 ; O.B. ; Aaoka Rock edict. 

K.M.Y-AN. 29 (R.). 

KAMPTl. Ill : DJ.K. 

KANARAK (Black Paioda), 3.35 s R.H. 

KANAU], 290 i D.B. ; capM, 

Itattlr. 

KANUl-A, 1*7 ; newacaport in Cutch. 

•KANDY. 575.77 ! old capital. Temple 
of the Tooth. 

lUna CucteiR. 

HOTtLs: fjwrra'r, .Vtonr, facintc the 
lake. 

Clur : near MrtranaJa Baak. 

iUMKa; MncaatOt of laSa Lid., 
Satiaaal at India Ltd., Bank of 
C'eylea. 

MntictNs; CM.S. ita., C'ArttI Ckartk, 
Tnmily Ckartk, Cal/tgr and Stkaalt, 
St Pamtt, Baptist Ckartk, WtsUyan 
Ckartk, Stall Kirk, St Aatkaay'i 
Catktdnd (ILC.). 

The Planlen* Aaeoctation of Ceyloa 
(l-^if). 

l^ANGRA, 272 : D.R.K. 

KANHKRI, 24 ; Buddhtat Cavea. 

•KANPUR. 291 (R.1 (RJL); D.R.R., 

Hot^ BtrktUy. 

CloR : Caamparr, .MaD. 

Baxtot lasprrial, AUakakad. ,\atiaaal 
at India, Chartrrnl, Banda, rrwtraf, 
fcrwrvr Bank, f^nok .Vationof, 
Uaitad C iamu t ti al, etc. 

BoooiUJtRsi AdvaaiBns. 

.MURIoea: tha SJ‘.G„ Womam’i 
Uaiam Muaiaaary Saatty of Amtrita, 
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MttitoJut Kfitcopal Mittiam, R.C. 
CAvrcL 

KAPURTHAl^. 2«7 ; ttMJL 

KARA (Cumh), X93. 

•KARACHI. taH-W (R.) ; DU.*,. 

AlxooiHMU (Tcl<<nBm; Wmnqn. 
Karachi). 

Homii : Brttlol, Sunn)r«i(M Rd ; 

CmItM, new CinionmefU rir- mi. ; 
Bnck Lmury, Qiucn’i RxL i 
M m w m hcT Rd. : Dt 
KucchcfT Rd. ; GramJ, Mdvi ; A/rl- 
ropaU, V^ctofii Rd. ; Saath Watltrn^ 
BcaunMuf Rd. ; Palaea, Kutcbcry 
Rd. : Tai. Kidthtry Rd. 

'rbi k.LM. Haiti md Spttdbutl 
Hmat (BOAC) It Ihe Air^port ire 
both aood md then ii i very fur 
one in the Air-poet buildinc. The 
Gamrmtt ind ShrAcoi ratiurinti 
ire well reputed. 

UtKKl : .<re»r»«i Exprm Ca^ 

Bamk •! CAim, BmA »f Imba, 
Afthm Satiomal, Ctmara, C«ra, 
Ckmrurtd, Emtttrn, Giittmdtn 
Afiatlmot, GmJlaru Hatii, .Mtr- 
mtiU, Saliomal of Jaim. Saturn^ 
at PeAuree. Afedru Comaarrtiml, 
Pamab AeriMof. DaciJ Sattaam, 
UmttA Caaoatrtiad md orhen. 

Auom: Can V Hija. Baturn 

Expmi Co , GfinJtaat, Tkat Coat It 
Sam, Aiatruma Kafttu 

RooKKLLn : /4iie4(a«M(rd Nm- 

CAlSr?^ Graml, Snt. 

Cun* : Karada, in Kutchery Rd. ; 
Umam Jatk. in Vietoeti RA : 
SM, ecfjoiiunc the Krere HiU 
(Libnry) : Gvmkhaaa, within 6re 
minutci' wilk from Siad Clot. GcH, 
Pala. Baal, Yatkt.Ractat- 

Cmikciub; Hofv TVndry, il PaaTi 

i Minon), St PatrUk't, St Ambtm't 
Church at ScolUnd). Mttbadal 
f fi t mfi a l Ckatch, ftC, CalMa^at. 
MresKMi : CJd.A’., AfrlAodiil Bpu- 
topal- 

Mumm : in Frere HiU. 

Niwinrfn; Thno ef Aer^, 
Kvrmag Slat, Daily Gataili (IMTB), 

STiAMnnF Actjrcm: P. 6f O. Britn* 
ladta SJi. Ca,, Middnnon. Mic- 
kenrk 4 Co, M’Leod Rd. Direct 
weekly S.S. meet incominc md out- 

E lina P. 4 O. MMinen to md from 
uropc U Borobiv. Weekly iteanier 
to Ptnim Gulf; coeet ilei^ 
bi-weeUy to Bombay. ESUrauta, Hall, 
ButkaaU md CVre fjmn, Korbci, 
Forbei. Campbell 4 Co.j^Ltd.. cottw 
of Bunder Rd. and DunoUy Rd. 
Anthat Liat, Graham*! Tradina Co., 
M'Leod Rd. Haatbay Suam Aac^ 
liaa Ca., Kdlick. Nixoo 4 Co., 
Bunder Rd. 

KARKPAU,!, STS : for Bhadrichellam 
Temple. 

KARIKAL, 410. 

KARIATTsiI (R.JI.) (ll. 

KARKAt., Its : raloMta. 

KARU (Cave), Stt ; BJL ; Buddhm. 
KARNAI. : DJJt, SJI. ; battle. 


KARU!^ tSS ; OJk ; fort, old Chen 

KARWAR, SB.->, 414 ; D.S (S) K. 
KARWITARAHWAN, 144 ; djl ; 
icraplee. 

KASARA, SU (R.). 

KA.SAULI. MO ; OAJt. 

txua. 

PAiTitm IjesTrnni. 

KASHMIR, SIS-ST. 

KASIA. SU5 ; sn. ; andenl city 
(Kueinaain). etupu. 

KASlMaVZAR. SOT : DA. M Becham- 

KA!^?R.‘4T7 ; B.B. ; fort. 

Banks : HaUb, Pumah Aranenaf. 
.Vaa'aaaf Bank a/ Pakitaa. 

KATHA, Ml : on trewadi R. 
KATHGODA.M.2»i(a)(R.R.) 5 DJJt. 

Hcmt : Raibtar. 

KATHIAWAR, ISS. 

KATIHAR, SOB (R.). 

KATMANDU (NepalJ. S04. ria RaaauL 
KATNI, STIR.) : OA.K., SJt. 

Bank ; laipiriaL 

KATPADl. 410 (R.); for Vellore. 
KACNIA, 51S; t>3. 

KAUSHAMBl (Koaam), 4U ; mcienl 
city. Pabhoai (S m.), rock inscriptioni. 
KAZIPET (for Hmamfconda), STB (R-) ; 
D.B. 

KEA.MARl, IBS : poet of Kareehi. 
KELANl VALI-FrvT WS. 

KHAIRPCR MIR’S. 4Ti. 
KHAIURAHO. IfS ; D.B.K. ; mcimt 
capttal, temples and Museum. 
KHaJI hA. ais ; SJt. : battle. 
KHANIGAON. lOS ; OA. 

Ba.nk ; liapmal. 

KHANDAGIRI, SM ; II.H. : BuddhisI 
and Jain caves. 

•KHA-NDALA, S4i : Alt. ; scenery. 

Hom. : Kkaadala. 

KHA.NDWA. S4 (R.) ; D.D.IC. 

Ravk * iKtAerid. 

KHA.NEWAUr4T5 (R) J DA, K-M. 
KHARAGODA, IBB ; salt worki. 
KHARAGPUR. Si4 (H.) ; D.k. 

MtstloN : Bapail. 

KHKWRA (salt mines). 4tfT ; 3 ILM. 
KHOIAK PASS. 4«I. 

KHOa 1S4 ; old temples 14 m. N.R . of 
Nbitach. 

KHULNA. 61B . round trip. 

KHUROA ROAD. SSI (R.) : DAA. ; for 
Bhubanesliwsr. 

KHUSILAB, 4BS( R.) ; DA. ; ancient dty. 
KHUSHALGARH. 604 ; KJi. ; Indue 

KHTraEfi*’ PASS. 608-12; special 
permita. 

KI.N^INJANGA PEAK. SIS. 
KINDAT (Chindwin). SBS ; pacoda, 
nortbertiinast settleioetif. 

KIRKEa $44 : battle. 

KODAIKANAI, 14S. 

Hom. ; C'vftea, Holalay Hatat. 
Basrdinc houses, scenery. 

KODAR.MA. 4B ; da. : far Haiaribaifa. 
KOHAT. 604 (R.); DAJt, S KJi. 
KOHl.MA, atl. 

KOILPATTI. 4BS ; DA. ; Jain statues. 
KOI-AR GOLDFIELDS. 410 ; DAjt. 
Circuit House at Robertsonpet. 
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■KOLHAPUK. 300 ; li.ajc., IJt. ; OuM 
Houm ; fdru, Irwin Mu>cum, 
■rmoury. 

KONDAPALI-I, 378 : BJI. ; fonm 
KONKAN, 340. 

KOPPAl-891 i foru. 

KOTACmi. 437. 

Honu ; Biu* Maumtani, Btamhm 

.Wonor. 

Club : tcafMTT. 

KOTAH. »» (R.) : CJi.. O.UC.; 
Chimbal brirlitr. 

KOTUWARA (lor LmwdowiK), £80 ; 
O.*.!. 

KO'ntl. 47U (R.) ; D.B. 

KOTTAYA.M, 440; nji. 

Anclican CarliadnL 
KRISI^AGAR. SOS ; D3. 
KKISH.NAGIRI, 43£ : D.». ; fact. 
KUDRA, 43 ; 0.8. ; for Shovwfa fore. 
I« m. 

KITLTI, 47 ; ■ndtatcul contn. 

KI LU, £73. 

Horn. : .UayJfacrr. 

KUMBAKONAM. 4fi0 (R.); oa. ; 
Irmpir. 

Bamd ; Impfrimi, Ctntrml, IiutiaM, 
imttiM Otwncat. 

KUNDIAN, 498 (R.). 

KURDinVADI, MO {R.> ; 0.9. 
KUR.SOOI, S9i j DJ. ; ' 

Tunrmbnaclni R. 

KURSEONG. 313 (R.) ; D8. 

Hom. : Clnrcwdon. 

Boordiiia h ouo rc . Club, Ten coutc*. 
TubcrtuliMM Sonatociuai. 

KUTCH. i re CLT CH, IM. 
KL'RUKSHETRA. £48; letrodrry 
bMtIcfirld. 

KUTTALAM, 483 ; a*. ; mtcrfaUc. 
KYAL’Km'U, Ml ; £ tM. 

KYAl'KSE, M (R.) ; O.9.. ilm. ; 

(Mfods. 


Rd. ; 


LAKKANDI, 380 ; Umplw. 

LAK. SAM, 514, 517 flL) ; D3. 

LALA MUSA, 498 (R.) : DA,. *JL 

LAL. 001JI CiUT. 308 : da. 
LALITTUR, 138 1 DA.K., H.M. 
LAI-MANIRllAT, 514 (R.). 

LANDl KOTAL, 511. 

LANSDOWNE. £80 ; OAA.. m. 
LARKANA, 478 ; DA. 

Bjo<x: Habib. 

LASALCAON. 33. for Chunfar hiD foci, 
14 m. 

LASHIO.550: DA.(4}, LH. 


■LAHORE. 464-94 (R.). 

AnuoaoMi: Flrmc Oub. 

Honu: Faittn't, Quem’t 
SnSU'i, The Man; 
nor Msdon. ate. 

CLLta; Puniab, CymUimia. 

Batoci : Iwtptriai, Barada.Ctntral. Gi/- 
la^m Arbatkmat, Crmdlmyt, Habib 
Afuifni C on ne r o of. Satiaitai aj 
PakUima, AUababad, Cammmtial a) 
laJia, Uoydi, Xaaeaai a( ladim, 
Pnfab Na li am a l and otlicn. 

Acxxrt: Grndlayi. 

BoomtXtBat Hamm Knibma Of Sam, 
Oa/arJ Saab mmj Slatiamty Ca., 
Paimab HiHgicmi Beak Satitiy, Vttat 
Cbmad Kapm. 

NfWVAm; Ottal and UJitary 
O^rtu, Pabutam Tana. 

CtawoiD: CathtAal, R.C. CaOmAal, 
Piabyitfima, 14’alewm, Seaub. 

MmiciMi: C.JU.5., Si jabm’i Dieimity 
Sdtaal, Zenana Sfiaiam and Thnc'qr 
ChnreA. Aatmtaa Pmbnuriam, 
Fanamm CatUf and Cbamtk, R.C. 
CaiAedhd. 

Mt-nua: Centraf, Part. 

UimmatTT. 


LASWARI, 184 ; banir. 

LAURIYA NANUANGARH, 304 ; 
Aaoka lat. 

LEH (LadaUi), 5£5. 

LETPADAN. 55« (R.>. 

LHAKSAR. £77 (R.). 

LIMBDI, 187. 

LLNGAMPALLI, 388; ; car* 

taenplc*. far Patanrhrni. 5 m. N.W. 

LOUIIiGn, 474 (R.). 

•LONAVLA. 34£ (R.) ; for Karli Cat*. 

Honu; Lomatia, H oadlaadi, 
Hamitaa. 

LO.NDA, 3«£ (R.). 

LORAIAI, 4.83 : DAA. 

•LUCKMOW, £93-301 (R.I. 

Hoteu : In Abbott Rd., Bayml ; in 
Qyd* Rd.. Carltaa, ale. 

RCfTALwaNT; Hakaam’i Criliriam. 

CUaa; Vaiud Sirtia, Uabammud 
Bath, Camotw i Knti. 

Baku : Bmptrial, .lUababmd, Centra/, 
Aieya5 Jva rio aa / , Vailad of ladia, 
Vmlad CaanaerciW. 

BooKaojAIni Latbmam PubluUmt 
Hamn, Upper /adia PieUnAn* 
Httut. 

Cm-Kim: Ckrin Cbmnb. R-C. CfaercA, 
Amarma Mnboditi Epimpal Church. 

HoortTAU; Kiat GrorfrV Mtdual 

..UaU. and Harp., and otboi. 

Munon; CM.S.. Mnhadut Epa- 
cepml at V.Sut.. R.C. Chardm. 

Mlh^ (Ajaab Char) ia cloaad at 8.30 
and on Friday Raaedcncy. 

NlWWArni: Kaartr (18M) fonnarly 
pubbahad Allahabad. 

TiOATnss Priatr ^ Walm Theatn 
an Cinma, Bph aut am Pidurr 
Patau. 

LUDHIANA. £85 (R.) i OAA. : battlr- 
fteku. 

Ba.^.: tmpariat. Ceatral, .Wahebad, 
Sistiomm. 

Momoki : Aairrini. 

“• (R.) i DA. 

L’i ALLPUR. 495 IR.), dA-K. 

ACnCVLTUIAl. -Mum-M. 

Banki : /atperia/. SaBaadi af tadia. 

M 

Coco-nut Reaaatch. 

MADDUR, 404 (iL) • for Cauvary FaUa. 
SO m , laenp ip^ 

**™?**^' C€C1“»> S*“«» 

(lyj E«tnor* (R.) (RJL) CIO). 

AWMina; (Mecnaoibeiam) Filin* 
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Honu : Cot 
Mount Rd. 

Aocni: 7 %m- Cook tt Son, 1-36 
Mount R«t : Pony 6f Co^ Beacb 
(AccnttforCtf & Kinc); Bmoy QT Co., 
Armcnun Sc. (A^rentt for GniMQcyt). 

BA.xn: Jmpfriol^ Mount Roi^ and 
BciKh : Chontred, Atarro^ mmJ 
Ckima, Eopbnodo ; Afrreontd#, Ptnt 
Line Bc»^ ; Satiomol, Fine Lino 
Boods ; foilrm, Broodway * Ctntral^ 
Broodway. Also B«<db 0 / A/yoorr, 
Book of Borodo mod Book of /ndio, 
Caoa^o BooA, Gdkatdtrt Arkmtkmit 
Grmdtm/t Bo^, HobA Btmk, Uoydi, 
indiam Ootrum, Poiai Crntro/, 
Pumab ATonio^, United Bank df 
/odM. Vmied Camanmoi Bank and 
Reuwve Bank of India. 

pnoMitLi irm : Hifginbotknmi, Mount 
Rd. : Ambb i ok CAoirty ^ 
M^rat Stmt Agemey, Makadevam, 
Bockoiue tf Sou. 

OLfm: MtJrai, oa Mouiu lU. Th, 
AJy^ CbA admin Udica aa weU aa 
mtlcmati ; it ia S m. S. of 
CW : in in munda the Mtdrm 
Boat Ctmi. GymMmmm (lataad) ; 
M^at Cradbt Club and ginunda, 
Chepauk : CatmufoUtam, Umcm, 
Muamt Rd. ; Vnitta, Gaom Town : 
IKiiiiiafdan, Rgmnta (ladie^ ; Bojm 
AlaJrai Vuckl. 

CHUKHn; Anglican; Si Gaorgr'a 
CathMlral and othnra. IVaabytarian; 
St ifadma’i. Egmorc. R.C. i 
CaMadraii, Amicntan St. and Sm 
Tbotn4. 

UNnrgnmr. 

Rmxinuom a.vd Camcnoeius : 
Auotea, Mount Rd. i Hmrium ft 
Ca., D coadary. (ie wgc t oao . 

CoraVLS : U-S.A., Matcantile Bank 

Building. Fiiat Line Beach. Fruua. 
and Biltbtut, do Walker A Co., 
Beach. Otha nationa abo repre- 

t*”****’ - ... .. 

LnouEin : C muum ar a rutuc, Egmoec; 
Uutary Sacaffy, CnUeM Rd., Nun- 
gumbaukum ; ThtotapMnal Satuty, 
Adyar. 

MMOtna : Moan Cnttal near Central 
riy ate. ; SndthfiAd, 

Muaio.in : The SJ’.O. and CJU.S., 
Chach a/ StoHand. Ijsiluran, 
WttUyan. Aamican Bafitui and 
olheta. 

Mtittfan : Goramment, > ictoru 

Technical loatitute. 

Nmar/irna : Dady Papera: TIu Uatl, 
TV Indian Tht Hinda. 

STWanar Aiasicus: P. O. and 
BritiiH Imha S.S, Ca.^ Bumjt Ca., 
Atmcnian SC • Anaxie S.S. Ca., 
Beat & Co.. Beach. For Coaat Porta. 
Calcutta, Buraia. Andamana, e^ ; 
Clan Lint^ Gatdan Woadnifft 6f Ca., 
Beach ; Bltwman’i City and Hall 
tinn. Beat dt Co., Beach : BAV 
Liat (Burma and IJrcrpooL rii 
C^ilacimo), GtUaoden Arbutfanot 
& Co., Bwh. 

MADURA. 4&MI1 (R.1 (RJL) ODi 
P.B.1C. : lamplca, Jain i 


BaNKI : C a n on , Indiaa. 

Clui ; Madura. ZJ m. (rom the rIy. eta. 
NUGWE. 5U ; Z gJi. 
•MAHABALESHWAR. SU. 

Homa: Frtdrridi^i, Baco Kina Hold, 
and ocbcra. 

Clue anth bedrootna attached. 
CovnctMceT Mail Motcni Com. 

TgACTom: Clancy V Co. 

Moroa Cab (ram Poona in 41 bra. 
Td. addraa (or inquiriea regarding 
can or leeia: Autocar, Poona and 
Autocar Mahebatedauar, 
MAHABAUPURA.M (Seven Pagodea), 
4ZA.3I : gdL ; Pallava can Icmplea. 
MAHABAN, 2M; andent dty. 
.MAHASU, ZAl. 

.MAHBUB.N'AGAR. SOS (R.) ; PAJL, 
■MAHt 441. 

MAHeSiDRAGIRI hill, 338 j 

lemplca, pdlar. 

MAllESHWAR, 119 : prehistiiric aite. 
MAHMUD KOT, 49(i (R.) ; (or India 

.MAHoISa. 143 ; OAJL. Z UL ; aociant 

.MAhJlI. 359; leitiplea. 

•MALABAR. 438. 483. 

■MALAPPURAM (Moplah). 440. 
MA1.AVLL 34Z ; EJt. ; (or Kadi and 
B^a Cavea. 

*MALDA, 309 ((or Engiiah Bazar, Gaur 
and Pandua). 

MunvM. 

.MALER KOTLA, Z87 ; oj. 
MALKAPUR. 104 ; OAJt.; (or Bul- 
dana, Z8 in. 

MALKHER ROAD. 387 : (or Malkhad. 
Chalukyan capitaL 

MA1.0T, 407 : (ort, 80 cn. (rom Pind 
Dadan Kh^ 

MALPE. 443. 

MALTA, zxri. 

.MALVAI.LI. 404 : OJ. : battla. 
.MANAAR. Ml ; a-H. ; Dutch (ort. 
.MA.NAMADURAI. 484. 
MANA.NTODDY (Wynaadl, 44Z ; D.g. 
MAN'CHHAR LAKE, 477. rie Bubak 
Rd. 

Apply to Statnmmaatcr (or tnnapon 
and afaikari 

•MANDALAY, M4.49 (R.) (R.R.) (6) ; 
3 R-IL 

Bakk: Unitad CaaanrraaL 
MmoN,: H'iacArtler BrotherSoad 

(Anglican): American Baphil. 

Wjcyan, R.C. 

Mumjic. 

MANDAPA.M. 485 (R.1 ; a-K. 

Medical ea aroina tioo (or Ceylon. 
MA.NDASOR. 1Z4 ; D.B. ; ancient dty, 
ptUan. 

MANDHATA (Omkaiji). IIT ; ancieot 
iplaa, cia Mottakka, 6 ra. 

1,873 


lemi 

.MAND 


873 ; OJLK. 


NtA-Nb^ 1181 MJC : old Good 

MAmSor', 173 : old capital oljodlinur. 
MANDU, 119; B.B. ; old capital et 
Malara. Apply to Diwin o( Dhar 
for fodliti^ 

MANDVl, 1»5 : port oi Cuteh. 
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MANGALORE, 4« (R.) (R-R-) O) ; 

Banks: Impmtl, CrntnL C««r«, 
tmham Oitnrut, Pmm Ctntnl. 
Cuukk; R.C. CathtAal. 

MANGI. 48S 1 riding ro«l to Zimi. 

MAn!^G.\RH, S77 ; Good tortresA. 
MANIKPUR. ST ; AH. 

MANIPt'R ROAD((orImphAl>,S21 (R.): 
KK. 

MANKIALA. 400 ; iiupai. 
MANIYACHI. 4« fR.L 
MANMAD, M m.) (R.R.) ; ,OJ. (1) 
A : (or Anku fort (SSOti fMt Knd 


MANSEHRA (Kathcnir). SST ; D.AA. 
AH. ; Aaoks edict. 

MARDAN. 607 : 6.A 

MARGHERITA. ; OA.; colbety. 

.MARtANI. SM (R.) : DJ. 

MARI INDL'S. 605 (R.); Indu» 

UoJm. 

MARSBIIXES. txri. ^ ^ 

MARTABAN. 567 (R.) j O.A (S) ; ftfty 
to Moulmcifi. . ^ , 

MARTA.ND (Kaibmlr). 6S4 ; old oly 
and temple. _ 

MARWAR JVNCriON. 171 (R.) J AA 

MASIIOBRA. £«t. 

Horn. : GaUe't. 

MA.SKI. •*» Rakhur. 

MA.SULIPATA.M. SSO ; OJL ; Engbeli 
eenkmem. 

Bank ; Imptrial. 

MATALE. 6« : tattle centre. 

.MATHERAN, S41 ; reeort horn 
Bombay. 

Homs: Lordi, 

MATVGAMA, Rubber Reaeardi. 

MAU-RANIPUR, 141 ; D.A, AH. i fort. 

MA\V1.AIK (Chindwm), 5M ; S AH. 

MAYAVARA>1. 440 (R.) J D.AK. 

•.MAY\nO. 550 (R.) ; DS. ; Botanical 
Garden. 

MEERUT, ses; ■.». : large military 
ttatfwi 

BaNKs: Imptrial^ A lln k i ik a d, Central, 
Pmi^ .V ori oao l . 

OmcHM t Si Jahm'i (CJLt, n’rafayoa. 
RC. 

MtsuoNi : CJII.N., Zmono, JlfrlAedtit 


Efuropul, R.C, 
;iKTILA. f - 


MINGUN. 540 : pagoda. belL 
.MINHLA, 555 ; Burmese fort. 
MINNEfQVA, 500 ; andent r ese nf oir. 

alto tea Habaranc. 

MIRAI. 3«0 (R.) : d.a 
.MIRANPUR KATRA, »l ; battle in 
Robilla War. 

MIRPUR KHAS, 472 (R.) ; itupA 
.MlRZAPl'R. 42 1 AAK..AH. 

Club. 

Bank : AUahutaJ. 

MOGAUNG,5Sl ; for iid* ttimet, «0 tn. 
MOGOK (ruby mioea). 552 : DS.A 
.MOGHUL.SARAI, 43 (R.); A*- (<)• 

AH. 

MOHENIODARO, 477 : AH. : pte- 
hiato^ city, atupA .Museum. 

MOKA.MEH. si (RTT oju 

MOMI.NABAD, W 5 rio Purli Vaijnath. 

14 m. : Brahman and Jain cates. 
MO.NGlfYR. 303 : AA : fort. 
MONTGO.MERY, 470 (R.) ; AKJC.. for 
Harappa. 

BtNKS : /autmol and /Sta^. 
.MONTPEZIR CAVES (Brahman), 25 ; 
ttM BocivU. 

MONY^VA (Chindwin), 503. 
MORADABAO, 280 (K) (ILB.) ; AAA, 
AA 

Banks : ImpmU, A U akahul, Cnsrtl. 
MORMUOXO, 302 ; port. 

I lonx : Amin Palaoo. 

British Consul. 

MORTAKKA, 117 ; AA ; forOmharji. 
MORVI, S>n. 

•MOULMEIN, 557 | AA (8) ; pagodaa. 


MEIRTILA, 543 : 2 AH. 

MERCARA. 400 ; CJL ; DA t fort. 

MERGUI. 500 i AA (4) ; pcarU. 

MERTA, 173 battle. 

.METTUR. 432 : Cauvery barrage. 

METTUPAl-MVAM, 434 (R) ; dji. t 
Nilsfai .Mountain Railarsy, warmer 
ejotning required. 

•.MllOW, no (R.) ; AAA ; for Mandu 
aitd Bagb careo. 

MIAN .MIR. 403 : AAA 

MIA.NI (Sind). 472 ; botlW. 

•MKTINI IGVNDAO (Khybar Past). 
511 ; view over Afgnantitan. 

MIDNATORE, 324 ; AAA 
MuaiOKSt Amt€rimi Bapeur. SJi.G., 
RC. 

SHHINT^E, 6«« : KJL ; stupaA 

MINRU. oo5 : mud rolcanees. 
MINUALADON, 538 ; aerodrome at 
Rangoon. 


Bank : Umud ( 

•MOUNT ABU. 108 ; DA 
Mom. : Ratpurima. 

Clod t 

Muuon t C.St.S. 

MOUNT LAVINIA. 572 ; teaaide. 

Horn.: GramL 
MUDL 278: D.A : battle. 
■MUKTAGIRI, lUQ ; Jain tcmplee, 7 m. 
N. o4 Kllicbrw. 

MULTAN. 474 (R.) ; AA ; fort. 

Rt.NKS; //at*5, MmHm Cammtttml, 

Natiamtl ik PaMttea. 
.MUMBRA,2r: srenary. 

.NIUNNAR. 433 ; DA ; ectnery. 

Clia. 

MLltREE, 500 ; D.KA, AH. 

Homs; Crrtf. BrigSilandt and otheta. 
Clvk I Rmpalpmdi (Munee Branch). 
Banks ; Imptrial, .Vattsaaf V PaSutaa 
and ochers. 

Varioue tchooli atrd cariTcitta. 
MURSHIDABAD, 307 ; D.A at Ber- 
hampote, palaw, guA 
MU8S(X>IUE. 270 : AA 
Homs : Savoy, CharitviOt, Hakataa't 
Graad, CtcH and othe^ 

: Himalaya, Happy VaOty. 
Bajm: la^trial, AlMoM, Paaial) 
Satioaal. 

Ctnmm Ckriu Cktath (Angikan), 
.. ^kotc h. RC. and Vaioa CaatSi. 
^tatrerea : Sfaiatenr TVowj. 

Many achoob. 

MUTTRA. 203d)« (R.) (R.R.) ; PA. 

ah. i aDcknt city. 
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Horn- ... , ,, 

MufiUM: CmrtMi (Ku»^ 

BaNCi: Imftrial «/ /**<•. AUtMtd, 
Ctmtrai 

MuMONS; CM.S.. Epd. 

MuZCpf AjGSS.^ 

hcMiquAxtcn of th* Aiad KjAhnur 

Government. 

Mt-ZAFFARGARH. 4W : DJLK. 

MI ZAFFARPUR. »04 ; MJC- 
Bakks ! lmp€rwl, Cemtrm. 
MYINGYAN, 64t 
Bank t Imprriml. 

Umttd ci tn^x. _ 

MYOHAUNG. Ml ; old dty, pocoiM. 
MVQVAUNG, &M : 

•MYSORE crtY, 

Homs; MtInpoU, Cmitam- 

MlieuM. ^ I A 

Ba-NKS : Mytart. Ctmara. Irndtaa, ett. 


N 


NALANDA (Biher). 51 ; R.M. : Aoe^ 
■nanaterr. Miueum (Ute GupU). 
NALA.NDA(Ceyloo). 503; RJI.; foetiea. 
NALATIGnU. *25 ; R.H. l «« Jtsapur 
JiinetioorBuddfaiet caves. 
.NANDANA. 497 : old atr. 

SANDER. e» (R.); D.». ; Sfl* Curud- 
wars. 

SANDIDRUO, *07 ; foetreaa. 

Horn.: Cii5»sii flwafdoa. 
NA.NDYAL. S»6 ; 2 ».M 


foe Katha 


NABA (Buntia). 550 (R.) 
and Bhuno. 

NAOD^:^; old dry (Nahadutip). 
NADIAD. 15> K-H. 

Hank : imptriai. . 

NAOARCOIL, 4«3 ; MJL ; H m. from 

NAtl^UMKONDA, SM ; Buddhist. 
Miafuii. 

NACiUA, 201 ; on Chamtr d nrar. , 
SAGINA. 2»0 t DAK. ! ebony work. 
NAGORE.W : old Dutch eettlement. 
NAGFUR, DO (R.) .DA 
Honu: Ummt, Palma. 

Cum: CortrW ProfoKri. 

Ba.n'KS : la^aiat. AUaiataA, CoMua, 
Cmbal oTimAia, t niud Cammadat. 
CBLUctl: Amtlumm Catkm^al. 

Uxivnamr. . , « _, of 

MuaiuNS: Ckurth cf .Sr»t/a*l, K.C. 

Ckardi. .'iatiuh FluajM A/ ua*: , 
IlneFtTAls; Maya, Mart Mtmtnal. 

Z)i(#trtii (Women). 

NawaPAPfK : Tht Mh Stm. 

Mumm: Cmlrm. ^ . , 

NAINI JUNCTION, W (R.) : for 

AlUKftbM. 

naini tau ?«;»-«■„ a ^ 

Homs: Mtttatalt, OrW. 

U'aUatf Aitarim, CedJ. Chaltt, 
ymUrim'i Ratmaanl. 

*" 

(Andicao) i 5r Friwoi ^ 

Cti iei T**- 

Church : Imbat, on the N. MaU . 
a!ki !!near the ^ Flati : BaM. 
BA.XKa; . W m M a A , Impaiml. 
StvrVArat i Lake Zephyr. 

Raahay HoePtTAi- „ . j 

MrsiriFAL MAnon* at Talli Tal and 
MalUTaL 

NAINPUR, U* (R.) : OJtJI- 

najibabao. aw (R.) ; 


NANUTAl„ a»o : s a-it 

Bakk: Jnpmd. 
NANJANGUD. 40# ; temple. 
NARAYANGA.NJ. 5U; DA ; 


jute 


BA.NS3: Imfaimt. Cmlfd. 

Himd. .Wain Coaiaemral. Nahoaol 
li imhm, Satiamal of Polditea. 
UmuJaftmHa. 

NAR.NAUU IS* : iBrttle in 1857. 
.SARORA. 281 ; Gan*«* bartagt. 
NARWAR. 151 : fortress. 

NASIK road (5 in. to Naaik), 30.« 
(R.) ; DA 

TramwaT to City, 8 annas. 

Hotel. 

Ba.NK : /stperid. 

MosiON : CM.S. ti Shamw. 

CLAfll : M^atem Imaia Gov« 

accommoaaboa for irniporary 
tnembrrt. 

NASIRABAD. 130 i AK 
NAVSARI. 15S : BJL ; Patsi^len^ 
NEGAPATAM. *M (Rt (RR) <» i 

NEcSnIBO, 580 : 2 KA ; Dutch 

Sceticmenta. 

NELLORE. 33# ; B.BR 5 fortrsefc 

BA.via : Impmal, IdJm 
NERAL (for Matheran), 341 (R). 
NIIAJIRl HILL% 433.37. 

NIMACH, 12* (R) : PAA, for Khor 
TemtHca, 15 m. 

CU-K. ^ 

NIRA, 355, for Uoyd Dam. 
NOAKHALI, 517 I 0.AA 
NOWGONG (Aasam). Sll ; D.K. 
NOWCX)NG(Bundclkhand). 141; DAK., 
a.lL ; 10 m. from Harpalpur. 
NOWSHERA, 500 ; O.KA. K.A 
lioTtL : Tht CrOTvr. 

CiJ-’a. 

NT:.SHKI. 482. 

•NUWARA EUYA 57A ... 

Homs : Tht Grand. A'l Aadlr«s'i and 
others. Also Carllom and other 
Uoardinit Houses. 

CUAt: Hm, Uaiud, Gat/. 

Bank : .Va o ona f of /ndia. 

Golf Course. rxeaUent. 

NYAU.SGU. 562 : KA. : for Pa«an, old 
city. 


OI.AVAKKOT. 437 ; At. ; fort. 
ONGOIJ-:, 33# (R) : D-a- „ 
•OOTACAMUND. *35.^7 (R.) (RR) 

(fl. 

Homs: Smeay, Coil, abo several 

C.SMSS.d.Gy-«-oa.<W. 

Bank: ImpaimL 
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OOTACAMUND—CokW: 

Ntau-sc Homo ; Raum Tau, H'tUmt- 
Silftn. 

Varioua tcnoob end eonvtm. 
Nrw>r*rfa: S<mth «/ indu O Ut w v t. 
OHAt, 140 (R.) ; DJJC., 

ORCHIIA, 141 : fartroi. 

ORISSA, 3M. 

OSMANABAD, 361 t Jnn tni Bnhnun 


PABBl. 307 ; ILH. | for Chmi, S3 m. 

PACHMARHI. 35. 

Horn.: Paekmtrki. 

Botrdiw IIoums- 

TcL adiw of Motor Srrtrin, MaOa- 
fnttt, Pipariy». 

PAGAN. IM ; iLtL ; old dry, p<«odM. 
Muocum. 

PAHUR, 54 : S u. | oo Ai«nta rout*. 

PAITHAN, M : OJ, ; Andhn capiiaL 

PAKOKKU. 553 : on Inwadi livar. 

PAR PATTAN, 47# ; DJ. ; for Sulci- 
RufUc barnt*, 10 m. 

PALAMCOTPA. 453 ; D.». 

Mnuomt C.U.S. Trmmnt /oitita- 
(tati, Sctioola, Sarah Tathn Imtitu- 
Im, TtamI MUham Ckartk. 

PALAiMPrr, 377 j lake. Icmplaa. 

PALA.MPUR (Kanira), STS t DJ.IC, ; 
Brahnua tcmplea. 

PALA.NPUR (Raiputtna). I«7 (R.) ; 

PAllrWA, 601 ; BA. (S) ; aport. 

PALEZAOHAT, Gaacaa ferry «o Dt«- 
bachal. 

PALGHAT. 437 ; D3JC. 

PAUTANA. 107 ; for Surutdaya 
Mountam, Jain Icmplaa. 

PALNI. 457 : : IcmpU. 

PAMBAN, 405 : viaduct to Ramca- 
araram laland. 

PANCHCANI, 355. 

linnu; Boardlnp h oi iac a 

PANDHARPCR. 350 ; o.». i temple. 

PANDU, 330 (R.) ; Brahmaputra Femr, 
Motor Service to ShiIlon«. 

PANDUA (Hoochlr), 52 ; bank, 
monument. 

PANDUA (Malda). 311 ; old dtp. 

PANHAIA. 300 : old fortreaa. 

PANIPAT. 350 : D.BJC., S aJL : Ibrae 
battlca. 

PANIIM, aae Goa. 

PANVaM. 300; M. l for Baafa- 

PARA?^'AR fK urram Valley), 505. 

PARASNATH, 40 ; ■.a. ; Jain t e mp lea. 

PARBATIPt'R. 515 (R.) ; OA. 

PARTABGARH. 383 (R.) : OAJL. aJL 

PATAN (Anbdwara), 107 : 

PATAjfsOMNATH. 105; 
tsmple. 

PATAaNCIfERU. SaS ; 03. ; 

tifo iesrutfla 

PATHA.NKOT, 171 (IL); OJJL, fc.a ; 
fort. 

PATIAIoA, tea ; Dli jc. Gtwti Houm. 

•PATNAp CRa>; 0 . 1 .; aocimt 

PatatifHitra, Mumubi. 

Hcttil; Gfwtd. 


u.; anacot 


UXTVIMtTT. 

Mibioks : Baptist, Zmom. R.C. 
ChusBt, 

BaxKS ; Imtptrud, Umtsd e/ imdis, 
Umtad, C n mm ssri a t Bank, AUakakad. 
Cmtrat 

Nrwif AFtts: Tkr JmJian Nation, 
Htmhutan Rivism. 

PATTADAKAL. 2 ^, via Bodami. 

10 m. ; Branmao lad Jain tempUa. 
PEGU, Ml (R.) ; D.a. (1) ; pa^odaa. 

O im , 

PEaNUKONDA, 900*97 ; oa.; near 

_Anantapur, fort. 

PERXDENiYA, 574 ; iLH. ; 
ftrden and 

perIm, AErii. 

l*1iRIYAR. 440 j lake, accoerr. 
PKHAwAr, 5* (R.) ; dmL 

HoTfU ; lUar^g, C^eea*c. 

0,03 : near the Osurch. 

BAira: d/«3aa ATatMaaf, Criadtayt, 
HaM, itialim CaaaarrtM, Katioaai 
of Pahutam, Paaiak Sal ioaa i . 
OluacHB: 5f .JoWr fC-*), 4’l 
MiehaR', (K.C.). 

Eowaniea Collks. 

Rumno HoiPrTAl. 

Niwipapdi: KJnharUail. 

MnaiOM, teep. 607. 

Muuum; IVtoria Uramiat (Bud. 
dhiit). 

PEZU. 50^ O.3.K. 

PHILI-ALtC 207 : BJL ; fort. 

PHL I.ERA, 170 (A.). 

PLASSEYp 906 5 ■.!!. ; battle monu* 
ment. 

TODANUR 457 (R.) (RJL) (2). 

Anamalai 

HtDa. 

l•OI.LIBETTA. 410. 

Oca. 

POLLILORE. 427 : battle. 
POLONNARURAVirA, 50S | 3.11. ; 

■nriant city, daynh.. 
PONDlCHERftV 445 : OA 
I4 otU; CrWffOftfdtrEimM. Rue 
Sufben j L Alautra, Rue da Bu^. 
Stmmihip Ataom; BJ.SJV. Co.. 
Ajgt^M. Gallaia Montbrun, Rue 

B.I. Steamera from Madraa to 
smeapore caB at Pnndicli^, but 
not the atcaroen to and from Eurape. 
auNX : Ba^ ftada-Chm, (MaSm 
A«tvita, National Bank of India : 
Loud* Amma, Nabonal Pravindtl 
Bank). 

Aa Pondjeherry baa non (October 1054) 
^"“'poratad in In^a, Indian 
bMka win alao preaumably cxterid 
t^ operataona to thia fanner French 
territory. 

K)NNA.M. 440 ) Moplaha. 

PONTrt^ 330 fSTlSijau. Dutch 
.-,L"yj**r‘ent, 10 m. 

•POONA, 844.40 (R.). 

Hoi«: R-dWry. .V^. JW 
^ ” = . Berwif. India, 

Ctmtral, Umtod (.oaatttrtioL 
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CRuacRK : AntHam, Cimk a! Stat- 
lamd and Bamm CaActu, 

Cluh: Peana, Galt Club UockI, lull 
couim). 

NcwiTArcai : Dttram HrraU and 

Eatamg Dufattk. 

MIHIOM : Inert art acveral MMaioiM 
aod Schook, Anebcan, Senniah and 
American. 

Muima : Lord Btay. Bkarala 

Uamdala (.Mahtana). 

•PORBANDAR. »#» ; nnJL ; port, 
andem diy. 

Baxk ; laaparial. 

PORT SAID, mrili. 

PORT SUDAN, aixi. 

PORTO NOVO. 447 ; battle. 

PROME. &&& (R.) : DJUC.. lUI. ; tnatnt 

PUn‘?lt«5Wtu4M:0. B.K. ; Muaeum. 

•PURI aacannatb). til ; Dn., CJI. ; 
Brahman taenpin. 

Honu : Brntat-Satpar /By- 

Golf Likd. 

Raghu>i.u<dan LlSaAFT. 

PURLI VAllNATH. M7j temple. 

PURNA. W (iL). far Aundha temple. 

PUR. NEA. SIS ; 0.aJL 
Cum. 

Run: /atprrial. 

PURULIA. ns (R.) : DJUL 

PUSA, Sl)4 ; botanical r a a a ar th. 

PUSHKAR. 1T8 : DJ. : taertd lake. 

PVI. NMANA. S4i 


QUETTA, 481 (R.) ; DJJL eicellcnL 
HOTO. : ChUtam. 

CU'l: Outtia. .... 

RutKi: Grtadl^i. /laM, Netioeel </ 
Pakitum, /•aafab Natteaal. 

ClimcnB : Aaaluam, R.C., MtAadul. 
Mtiilo.\ai CM.S. and . 


Mcattit. 

QUILON. 404 (R.) : D.aJt. 
city. 


sncicfit 


RAE BARELI. S8S (R.) ; D.a.n.. riL ; 
fort 

ttutK ! AUakatad. 

RAlCnUR. 361 (R.) : DM. i fart, for 
Maaki. cn. S.W. 

RAlPURa 113 (Ra) ; P3. 

MUSEL14o 

Baku : laittnal, AUakakad, Caatral. 
RAtWlND, 4^ (R.). . . 

RAIAGRIHA. si ; ar>cm« capitaL 

\1uMtiin. 

RAJAMUNDRY. 838 (R.) ; Godarari 
barrasa. 

Bank : lattniaL 
RAJKOT. I* ; onJL 
Mt'ilVH : iPeCMa (Kathuwar). 

Banki : Impmat, Jadt'ea. 
RAJNtAHAL. 308 ; D3JL ; old capitaL 
RAJPUR,ST». , „ 

Homa: CAaaaiea'a, , Draw DaU. 

fUrateraMk. /atprrtef, Cmlua. 

T WotoTi^ ^ Defara Dun mm 
to a poltic 1 m, Itotn Muaaoonc 
Library. _ 

RAJPURA. tflS (R.) : 08. 


RAIFHAHI. 516. 

RANIBODA, STI* ; : waterfiUlt. 

RAMXSWARAM, 4«6 ; old tempir. 
RAMPUR (Kaahmir), SSl : DJIJL 
K.A.MPUK (RohUkhand), S80 ; Gticat 
Hou it. HotcL Library. 

RAMTEK. Ill : OJ. : Ion, trmplaa. 
RANAGHAT, 3M. SU (R.) ; on. 
•RANCHI. IK I Dn.K. 

Etpreaa train (IS bra.) dady (ram 
Calcuta (Hoarrabl. 

Honu: Maami, /laiiaay, Graad, etc. 
AagHeam CaUtabal. 

CLUl ; Raac/m. 

Golf Covm. 

RANGIYA, 31U (R.). 

•RANGOON. S38-4S (R.) (RJL) (11); 
2oo. 

Horn.: Straad, on Strand Rd. 

(rebt^). 

Aacm AND BANKna: That. Coak W 
Sam, Phayta Street: A. Stett tt Co., 
Merchant Street (lor Grtndlaya). 
Banki : Beak a/ Cktaa, at (’oaaaaaica- 
ttoat, Ba rmts f .V afaa ial. Caatral af 
ladia, Ckaatmd Baak V /•‘Ba, 
Amtraha and Ckima, GUtaadm 
Ariatkaat, OruaOayt, Hama Kc^ 
ami S ka af k ei , taafaria! af ladia, 
Imkaa Otmtat, Kteaaaniaf Pra- 
viatial, LUmdt, Mtttmima af ladia, 
Sattoaal af India, Natkar l a a t h Trad- 
at Satiaty, Oiarraai Ckiant Banki^ 
Carpotatwm, Plaoak Natianal, Vaiaa 
Bank at Bvaaa, Uailad CaaaatriiaL 
Paftb)* iNFirrm. 

C;oNSiiu: Moat countriaa are reprt- 
aented by CooHila or Vice-Conaula. 
MltaiONt : Aaiflitam, Aauriua Baptdt, 
ILC., Salvattaa Army, 

SnAMiMiP Comfa.nib: finoik India 
SJI., BMy Liar, Htndtrioa Una, 
Steal Brat. & Co., Merchant Street. 
Paaaaaee boohed by Tboe. Cook & 
Son, Ltd., Phayre Sc. ; A. Scott A 
Co., Merchant Sl (Airenta (or 
Gfindltrt), and GiUandere Arbuthnot 
A Co., atriuid Rd. 

RANGPUR, SIS : O.B. 

Banks : Habib, Satianal af /Vtkuraa. 

ranibennur. sm : um . 

RANIGANJ, SZ ; 3 Dn.K., LH. i coal- 
Aeldt. 

RANTKHET. S83 > D.B.K., n.M. 

Nottnxx'a Hom- 

RANIPET. 411 ; 0 . 1 . ; (or Arcot. 
RATANPUR, 114 ; DJL ; (on. (or Pali 
Temple. 13 m. 

RATLAM, 1£S (R.) j DM. 
RATNAGiRl, 3«0. 

RATNAPURA, 688 ; KJI. t accoery. 

RAl^M^Kbuldabad), 60 ; on., 1 K.H. ; 

comb cd Auranertb, near EHoea. 1 m. 
•RAWALPINDI, SUO (R.) ; d.bjl, UL 
Honu I Flatlanan’t, Kayri Byma and 
tPaciai. 

Cua ; Baraal PiadL 
Acemt Cox tt Kina, CantonnienL 
Banks ; IMnda, Habib, Miatim Ceot- 
martial, .Velaenai at Pabiaaat, Pnaiab 
NalitnaL 

MisnoKS: Amariam 1‘rtabytariaa, 

Siattk Ckardi, R.C. Ckurek, S.P,0. 
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RAWALPINDI—Cmt<l 

Moron : G m tr n mr U Molar Matt 
Strcia. 

Ml'hum (pUnu). 

RAZMAK. &0&. 

RENIGUNTA. DM (R.). 

Rrn, 473 (R.) ; luii. (railwir). 

REW.A, 37 ; D.a. ; 31 m. from Sttna. 
RKWARI. 134 (R.) ; o *. ; fort. 
ROH1LKH.AND (Rohillat). £80. 

ROHRI. 47£ (R.) ; R.H. ; near SuUtur, 
for Aror, & m. (onciont atyL 
ROIITAK, £7S ; DJI.IC., R.H. 

ROHTAS (on Son R.l. 44 ; aactmt fort ; 
R4t. on plotcou. 

ROHTAS (/hrJum), 4U0 ; DAJC., R-IL ; 
fortm*. 

ROORKEE. £77 ; D.I.K.. R.H. ; 

'ntooMoon Ensincenns CoUacr- 
RUK, 478 (R.) ; D.o. 

RUMMIN DEI (Nrcwl. 306 ; onipi. 

AmIu Ut: bt^iNoco of Buddha. 
RITAR. £60 ; IJI. ; Sutlti b«rta(c. 
RUPNAIIL 37 : Aaoka Edia. 
RUWANWBLXA. 683 ; 11.H. ; (on. 


8 

SAORAS, 43£ ; D.a. ; Dutch fort. 

SACAING, M« ! DJI. (3) S Irawadi 
bridR*. 

SAGAR ISLAND, 107 ; mouth of 
HootthW 

SAHARANI'UR, £64 (R.) ; DJUt., l-H. ; 
botanical gortSmo. 

Bamks ; Imfirrial, Cnwraf, Putgab 
Sa Ha aa l . 

CHURCimi St Thoam’ and Awrrritan 
Prrabytrrim Afintan. 

SAIIETH MAHETH, £84, ria Bal- 
raoipur. ancient Snmari. 

SAHIBGANL .3113 (R.> : OJL 

SAKRIGALI, . 10:1 ; Gaiiam ferry. 

SALE.\I Il'.NCTION, 43£ (R.) {R.R.( 
(S| ; tor Sheraroy liiUa ; Salem 3 m. 

Cum t Kaatitk. 

Banksi Imprrial, Caaara, lathan. 

lodiaa Ovtneat. 

SAMALKOT, 336 (R.) ; Dm. ; for 
Oo finsdi 

8A.\IASATA. 473 IR.) ; RJI. 

SA.MASTIPUR. 304 ; D.3JL 

.SA.MBALPCR, 114 ; DAJl.. C.R. 

SAMRHAR iJVKE. 176 ; aalt trorha. 

SANCra. 18S-38 ; D.R.*.. a.H. : 

Buddhiat tnomimanti. MuMtim. 

SANDAKPHU, 316 ; DJL ; Himalayan 


SANbA.NER. 18£ ; old city. 
SANGRUR. £67 ; Dm. | capital Jind 
Stair. 

SAVrAHAR. 616 (R.) ; D.I. 
.SANTIKINETAN, S0« ; Ta«aro Uni. 

SARAGAfofI POST, 606. 

SARDHA.NA. £64 : «.H. 

SARfKIOHA. 406 (R.) ; om.K. 
SARNATH. 80 ; rtupar. .MuMUm. 
SASARAM, U ; OJUL ; tomb of Sher 
Shah. 

•SATARA, 366 i DJk <£) L. Hotel da 
Luxe ; fort. 

Mtranmi Makratta. 


SATNA, 37 (R.); nm. ; tor Rewah. 
31 m. 

SAUGOR, 138 ; D.a.K. ; tort. 

SAVVA I MADHUPUR. 203 (R.) ; Dm. 
•SECUNDERABAD, 376 (R.). 

Horn.; Prtty't. 

UA.NKJ: iiaprriai^ Cmtral, Caaara^ 
Vmud Coatatrrnal. 

Cuma : UaiuJ Smia. GytaUaaa. 
SKHORE, 132 ; D.a. 

SEHWAN, 477 j Dm. 

SEONI, 112 ; Dmjc. ; iport. 
SERA.MPORE, 103 ; Dutch Selllement. 
M^o.si : Baptist CoUtgr astd Srhads, 


Dmm., a.u. 


SER1NGAPATA.M. 405.0# ; om. (£), 
a.. a.H.j fonreia. 

SHAHABAD, 362 (R.). 

SHAHDARA (Lahore), 403 ; tomb of 
Jahanair. 

SHAHJAHANPUR, £83 ; 

CLim. 

Bank ; AUahahad. 

SHAUR-I-BAHIXIU 607 ; Buddhnt 

monaatrrv. 

SHAN STATES. .644-60. 

SHEiNCOTTAH, 464 (R.); Dm.: 

ac e ncry. 

SHERSHAH, 474 (R.) ; n a.; Chenab 

SHE^T^jy HIXXS, 433; acencry. 

SHIKARPCR (Sind), 4*4); D.B., t ilh.; 
cQvrml bntAT. 

SHIKOlMBADa 200 (Ra) ; p.m-K., tuf. 

srnixoNG. 320 : 0 .^%, 

.Moior Mrvk« (0->O tcata) daily to 
Paodu Ghat, wfkerv tho Brahma* 
putn ta croM4d for rail to Calcuna. 
Only one haiklbaf allowed in 
paaacQKef rari, 

BANKai Imprrial, UtdliJ a! laiia 
Umtril Caanacrciaf. 

HomJ : Piaraawf, Fmiatr, Prak. 

Cmmcin*: (^AariA Baat^ (All 
•Vaiaft), Bamam Catkahe, Hrfiik 
Prrs^lrriam. 

Cum. 

CRiU IJMXK. 

.Mi«vm fCoina). 

PArreua iNamvTK. 

SHIMOGA, SO# (R.) ; D.aJL ; for 

SHl^^P^sfM.'" 

Hom. : .VAcrpari. 

SIIOLAPUR. 330 ; D.a. (4) K. ; fort, 
battle. 

Ba^i Imprrial, Caaara. CrairW. 

„„ Coaaatrtial, Bank al Imka. 

SHOl.INGHL'R. 414 ; battle. 

SHORANUR 438 (R.) ; om, 

SHORKOT ROAD, 4»<{ (R.). 

SIAl.KOT, 406 ; omjc. 

Hoitl I Mount Vitw. 

BaNKI : llokib. NalMaaf ^ Pakistan. 

_,..,P>«ma4 National. 

SlBl 480 (R.) ; om. 

S ; ancient temple. 

SICnUYA, 502; ».it. • old capital, 

furtrcaa. 

SlIlOR, l8« J Dm. ; old caoilal. 

road, 87 (for Kupnath and 
Bahuhband) ; Aaoka Edict, Jain 
atatxic, 

SIKKIM (Toora). 3I7-1A 
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SILCtiAR (Suiro* V»U*t). 

SILGHAT. aai ; M. : on 

putrm IC . 

SILIGURI, SI* (R.) : >>■»•*• i 

D«n^nc Railway. 

SIMLA. 200. „ 

Hama : Cttil 

Cnvacim: CAnii (C- of E.) : JJ""" 
(l/mlammimutwmml). Snick, R.C. , 
BANKit FaScda, ImptntI, 

Vmiud fiiwrirrrf-* ami Simla Baalant 
Co. *u. 

Cum: Cktbmti»d. , , 

HotrrrALs; 

R$iuiing (for Wocncn). 
cf^fS A/M 

SIND VALLEY ^KaalwniT), 524. 
SISfJARENI. »7H ; 2 ILH. 

SIRAJGANJ, 515 ; OJ. : Brahmapuira 

Ru«T' Satioaal V Pakiitaa. 
S1RHIND,200; an^ otr. 

SIRPUR, S77: Good capitaJ. 

SIRSA. 275 <R.) ; n.».lC. ; aociant oiy 

(Sararvati). ^ _ 

SIRUR, 3i9 : *>•*- 5 former ctnloiunenl- 
SITAPUR. S»*2 ; n.».K. ; «iipir induetry. 

BaKKS : liMenat, ,4UahiAbod, Crwfri 

SlVASANfUDRAaM. 4*»5 ; itH. ; 

C^urcrv Falls. 

SOLOaN. m ; D.K.K. 

Horn- 

SOMNATH (see Vcfa%il), IW ; audenl 

SOMvJPniPl'R (Myaora). 405 ; old 
temples. 

SO.VEPAT. 256 ; anewnt alM. 
SO.SEPORE. *04. 

8ON0AOH, 1H7 ; for Valabhipur. 12 m. 
SOPARA. 27 ; tao Uaaacin Rd,. ancMM 

SPeESi) (for Nuihfa). 4»1. 

SRAVANA BELGOLA. 401 ; aiwlcrw 
town, coloMUs. 

•SRINAGAR (Kashmir). Kl. 

IIOTiLs: dNVilos'f, Golf !’•<». 

Moat viiitora liva in bouaa-twu. 

'ITte best carniHnt-irouna* ^ 
Mumhi Baifi. the lUm .Mun^ 
Bulk and th* Naaim Ba«h (oa the 
d 3 l.ake). , , 

Tha Viaiiora’ Bureau will gna informa¬ 
tion and iaaue Rulca. 

Ba-NU ! Imperial. Uoydi, rtc. 
CocUmrn'i Atnuy aiul the Kail^ 
Gnarraf Atney undertake the tare 
of boau and all camp requnuo. 
which ahould be ordered in advance, 
to be reedy on amval. 

c2ir<* ri Ail Smalt 

AlSajS;*"’ doctor, «k1 

hoepital. 

GLitBimo arm TacicLi-aiAittM m 

the town. _ , 

CU.W, with «o*f eourae. tennia courta 
^ lihrary ; anncao at .Naipn 

S«l?uTAr Misnnt. 

SUEZ. m. 

SUEZ CA.NAL, axia. _ , . 

SUKKUR. 476 (R.) ; 0.»..2»Jt. ; Imo* 
bciid«e, Lloyd 


BANKa: HaM, A’erweef of Pakaua, 

SULEliJ^KxTTTe ; Sutlej harra,,. 
SU1,TA.NPUR iKuhi). 278 ; da ; old 

SULTA?!|'UR (Oudh). 26* ; 0 . 0 .*.. 

SURAtI 15S-56 IB.) ; DA (4) K. a! 

Nanpura on Tapti. 

Bamca; lammial, trejrof. UmItJ 
Cmmmrrriiif. Banda. laAa. 

SUR.MA VALLEY, 517. 

SWAT (N.-W.F.P.), 607 j capital haulu 
Slianf. 

Horn.: .S'tere. 

An accaeaihk and popular reaort. 
SYLHET, 517 ; D.». J motor road to 
Shitlonjt, 66 m. 

f-T™. „ o , , 

SYRIA.M. 5SS (ferry acTOea Peipj R.) ; 
Burmdi od refinery. 


TAOPATRI. S5S (B.) i 0.a. ; Brahman 

TAcIaiKnG. 552 : andem cep^ 
TAKHT-I-BAHaI. 607 : BuddWal 
monaairry. „ . 

TALAIMANAR. 607 ; Ceylon termmua 
of ferry to India, IX ni. 

BA.NK 1 Bee* a/ Ctyhm. 
TALAWAKELE. 578 ; BJC } waterfalU. 
Tea Reaearch. 

TALBAHAT. ISO ; "J«- : («?“*- 
TALI KOTA. *87 ; Uttkfteld near 
Tondihal villa(a. 

TAMLl’K. 107 i ancient port. 
TANDUR. 807 (R.) J ».»- 1 rpott- 

T/SijimK ^V.5S (R.) IR.R.) (6); 
DA ; temple, Muarum. 

Cunt. _, 

.MtsaiOMi: SJ’.G., tt’etleyaa. 

TANK, 505 ; 8 B-M. 

TANSA lake, 27. 

TANUR. 440 : pji. : old mowpte- 
TAR.N TARAN. 270; D.a. : Sikh 

TATANAGAR. 116 (R-) ; PA : aleel 


TATtX* 470 j D.a. on Makli Hilh j 
ancicnij^ on Imhia. 

TAUNGGYX 644 ; DA, *.11. ; capital 
Shan State. Foderatioo. 

TAVOY, 600 ; DA, 2 aA ; wolfram 
rnirunc, landiiUMpoamd. 

TiSlLA. 501 (R.) I »A ; aadenl citiaa. 
Museum. - 

TELLICHKRRY. 442 ; DA*., cortee 
export. 

Bwot! Imperial. 

TE.NKASI. 46* ; for Kuitalaro. 

TEZPUR. 810 ; DA. CA ; tee plenu- 


THABEIKKYIN, 552 ; for ruby mmee. 
50 m. 

THAI. GHAT, *8 : KcnetT- 
THANA. » ; DA ; Pottu*ucae betlle- 

Hom.: Diamami yMler. 
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THANDAUNG, MS. tw Toun«ao ; 
c.a. 

THANESAR. SS6 ; DA. ; for Kumk- 
fthctn. 

TIIARRAWADDY. &M : D.m. 

THATON. 6S7 ; old capital. 

THAYETMYO. S&S : (on. 

THAZI, MS (R.) (RJL) ; DA. 

TIBET (Toura), 31«. 

TINDHARIA,S1&(R.> : «jt. 

TINDIVANAM, *44 <R.) ; D.».t : (or 
Wandiwaah. bottl* aod Ginffoc (on. 

TINNEVEU.Y, 4«3 (R.) ; DAA. ; 
tampU. 

Bank ; Ctntral. 

Mubioni : SJ*.0, atadoai (al Naaarcth). 
CM S. CoOcca, BapHtt MittioiL 

TINSUKIA. 811 ; DA. 

TIRHLX S04. 

TIRTH LAKI, 477 (R.) ; apon. 

TIRL’CHENIH-R, *& : DA. : Ici^. 

TIRUCHIRAPAUJ. 46^47 (^) (Rji) 
(11) ) D.BA. { (on, tcmplaa. 

Banks ; imtpmU, Ctn&al, ludm, 
Imham Ocmeat. 

CLUB. 

.MibioSS : Sf.P.G., WaUtam^ iMtkfnim 
Evmigdut. ItC. CaSmhM. 

TIRUPATl, SM ; da. i temple (lliAilua 
okUt). 

TIRUVARUR (TanionK 410 : 03 . ; 
tanp)«. 

TISSMIAHARAMA. £H8 ; a.ii. ; oU 

TIStXmUKH ghat, &I&; (my 
acroaa Bratunaputra. 

TONK, SOI. 

TOSUAM, 175 ; da. ; aocient in. 
acTtplicaaa. 

TOUNISOO, MS. 

TRA.NUL'EBAK 440 ; DA. in DanUi 

TRAVaIscORE. 4M. 

TRICHINOPOLY aee TfaucbinpalU. 

TRICHUR. 4SM ; D.AK. ; temple. 

Banks : Impmal, Cmtral, Cadbm, 
im di m, Pmm Central. 

Muastnt (raptilca). 

TRIMA1.CIRI, S7(). 

TRIMBAK, S^ CM Naailr. IS m. ; (on. 
taanpla, aourca ot Godinrari. 

TRINCOMAtJCE. 001 ; auH.; naval 


Bank : Sank of Ceytea. 
•TRIVANDRUM. 4M (R.) (RJt.) (0) : 
DA. : .Uoicof Hotel, Guaat Houaea. 
Rly etn. ia 3| m. from city. 

Ba-NKS : Imfitrial, Caarol, /mSnm. 

ImSiem Ovtrtnu, Palm Central. 

Cluk; ITasm’i. 

CiOLr COUSBK. 

Tsmnb STADitnr. 

MlAKUars : Nefilee, Kanimtlm (on 
application) ; Set Gallety. 
TRIVELLORE. SM : DA. ; Ion, 
Vadmu temple 

TUMKUR. 401 (ILl ; DA.K. 

Tt:NDI.A. 100 (R.) 

TUTICORIN. 408 (R.) (RJL) (1) . 
D.A : pen. 

Hotq. : Metropolitan. 

Banks I itepmal, .V al a n aa f of India, 
an. Central, In di an, 


Olds : on the aca.frent. 
Vahoua Miaaim and Scboola. 


U 

•UDAIFUR. ISa-ISa. 

Horn, (wnte bafdreliatid). 

MlsnoN I rAurofci^S(M(and(inediad). 
Murvm. 

*'tJAYAGIRj (Oriaaa), 817 ; kjl at 
, .. BIund aKOT ; cavea and carvinta. 
UDCIR. W : (bn. 

I JJAIN, 188 (R.) ; DA. I anrimt capital, 
obacrralory. 

BA.NTa: loomed. Central, Patent 
•... Cammeeaal. 

UMAR)A, 114 ; coaLficld. 

UMARK<iT. 471; fort. Untiplaca of 
Akbar. 

: DAJL. KA. 

URI. 510 ; D.AK. 

LSKA BAZAR. 305 (for Pipraara) ; D.s. 


Ca 


VATCAON (Warcaon). 844 ; AH. i 
battlefield. 

**• • aorient city. 

^^pAWIIPl^R, 187: ancient city, 
Miiae iitn 

AAYITTIRI (Wynaad). 441; KJI. 
(•mall). 

Club. 

y|{*pURJI. 806 ; DA. : latnplA S m. 
\EIXOR^ 410 ; DAA ; (Carnatic 
capitaL (bn. old templa. 

Bank : /naairiW. 

AstnucAN MlsaioN. 

\ E.NGL'RI^ 444 : DA. (3) ; Dutch 
Settlementa. 

^ 443 : coloMAia. 

VERAV^ 104 ; im Ounafadh State) ; 

VIJAWRK?."^4r‘wia pirate 

viiA^SSSa 801-03 ; DA. : Hindu 

' ***0A ^ 

' ’■**? • • ’P®"- 

SS7: D.Ai port. 

MlanoNi: Vari^ 

...Bdco Gsoaot'a Hokfital. 
MZIANAGR^M, 837 (R.); fort, (or 
„.^?~>Whain (BuddliM aiu). 

VYAS-SOHot^Oeip., Road). S15. 

W 

WADHWAN. 180 (R.) j DAA. 

* ***** ' o*> KrWwia 

WALTAIR. 387 (R.). 

= Smtano. Ceed, Brigldrm. 

**** 0*1 fort «Kl 
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WARANGAL, 877 ; D.IJC. ; ■ncMut 

cnrftal. fortraa. 

WARDHA. lOe (R.) t 

Bamk ! Imptrial .. . „ . . 

Misnw: CWM nf Seodaita. 
WATHAR. SiS (R.> •.for MahaW^ww. 
WAZIRABAD. 4«4 (R.) ; OJI. (« 
m-H. : Cbtnab bride*. 

WELICAMA. i«7 ; RJl. S 
WEU.INGTbN. W. 

WULAR LAKE (Kaahmir). 8tl. 
W-YNAAD. Ht 


Y-AL4.60* ; mm* ••petuiry. 
YA-METHLS, MS (R.) ; ■.B, 


YANDOON. 666 ; n«*|if . , 

YAPAHUWA, Ml i «nci«Di capital. 

^<AN6yAIWC. SM s S da. ; oO- 
eebh. 

YERCAUD. 488 ; iccnerr. 

By mocor-bus from Salccn. 

Ronu: Tipftr^, Fmi Lmtau, alM 
a boardine faouM. 

Club. 


ZAFARARAO. t«6 ; DA. ; (cWI atatioo 

ZlARA^I*4Sr;' OAJt <ta Maaen) ; tda 
QucUa. 


TARAPOREVALA’S FOR BOOKS 

Whether yoor order li lirje or smell TARAPOREVALA S 
will Jive you speedy, rellible service alwiys. 

CATMOaXS XNT FREE 

D. B. TARAPOREVALA SONS & CO. LTD. 

Treasure House of Books 

210 HORNBY ROAD - - • BOMBAY 1 


















INDEX 

This is supplcmeatary lo the historical nutter in the Introduction. 
It deals mainly with persons, while the Directory deals with places. 
The dates may show discrepancies, due partly lo difTcrenccs between 
authorities or Caaettcers. sometimes because of difletvnces in calendars. 
It h thought better lo give an approximate date rather than leave the 
reader to guess within the compass of a century. 


ABIJL FAZL. AUmt** fstourite. author of 
AinH^AMimri, at Jalna, 08; murdered 

am), 228. 

ADA.MS, hlaiar. attaclcrd Mir Kaaim at 
Monch^ (17A3), A03 ; rithrt'cd Patna, 
48. 

AOIIAM KHAN, SM. 

ADIL SHAHl, Mualun kins* ot Dijapur 
(Ur«0.ie8A). 370: Aral capital Raichur 
(14^). S62. 

AHALYA BAI, of Indore. IIP. 

AHMAOSHAH, Durani (1724-73). con* 
qurrad Ka^vnir (17&S). 319: aackri 
Delhi (1750). 232; caMur^ Alisarfa 
a?^)* S80; won at Panipat (1701), 
S57 ; dratrovod Amritfar, 207. 

AHOM (8han). kinn ot Aaaam (1081* 

AKHAiL Mov^uKmiwror (l&60-lO<k5), 

bom at Umarkot, 4<2 } pcocUioMcd at 
Katanaur. 270; won at Pantpat. SM; 
look Ajrmr. 175; conquered Matwa 
(150t). 1S3; endtonrarh (1507). 125; 
(Sujanrt (1570). 120 ; founded Fatehpur 
sSikn (1570), 223 : took Ahmadabad. 
100; Surat (1573), 1M{ court at 
l^ahorr (1585*99). 4H4 ; conquered 
Kaahmtr (1580). 519; buried at 

Sikandra, Airra, 222. 

A1.AA1(>IR. S€4 Aurarupsb. 

ALA*t’D*DlN, Khihi (1295*1310), look 
DcoffiHfl293>. 58 ; Benaraa. 71 : con* 
quered nfalwa, 122; took Sidhpur 
(1297). 107; Chhorrarh (1303). llTi 
Cambar. 169; buili Siri (1304), 231 ; 
tomb, .49. 

ALBUQUERQUE, Affonao D' (1453* 
1515), 300. 

ALEXANDER TlfE CiREAT, Ivui. 

ALIVARUl KHAN <1067*1750). btvii. 

ALTAMISH (IJticmtdi, 1210*35), took 
Gwalior 0232), 145; Bajrana (1235). 
202 : tomb. 249. 

ALWAR (hlach^) Maharao Rajaa, 183. 

ANDHRAS, fai, at Amanvati. 339. 

ANSON. General, 292. 

ARCXn*. famtlf, Navabi cd the Carnatic 
(1712*1801), 412. 

ASAF MH (1071*1748), Ninm ul MuOu 
at Burhanpur (1720), 34 ; at Hydara* 
bad. 308 : cravr, 50. 

ASAF KHAiN, brother cd Nuriahan, 
father ol S(umtas*i*MahaI, 218. 

AS^KA (274-232 0 X.), Itx ; Vicaioy <d 

Uiiaio, 122. 


A^KA Rock Inacnptkma, Rupnath, 37 
Snatram, 48; Cara, 44 : lunacadb, 
192 ; .Hhahbaxffarhi, 697 ; Nfaoaehra, 
627 : DbauU, 331. 

ASOKA Pillara (L«ta). Allahabad, 39; 
Koaam, 41 ; Samaih. 80 ; Dtlhi, 240. 

I-Mtriya Nandangarh, 304. 

^V^^plER, Grr^, Governor of Dombey 
(1072-75), 2. 

AURANCZIB (1619*1707), Mocliul 
Miperor, Vicer^ tn the Deccan, de¬ 
feated Shakoh (1050). 187, and dc* 
po^ Shah Jaban, 212; coronation, 
240 ; 4€Urortd Muttra (1008). 206; 

(1689). 37»; Ciokonda 
(1087),373; dcatroyed Sornnatb(1700), 
194 : jrrmve. 59. 

AVrrABIUi, C#eficraJ of Ran|it Singh, at 
Waiir^iad. 495, #* « • 

AZIM-US-SIIAN, grandaon of Aurang* 
of Bengal, granted Calcutta 

(1098), 05. 

BABl^ founder of Mughal dynasty, won 
(1620), 145. 250 : at &yana 

. t (otnb at Kabul. 

BMtADUR SHAH fmr afta .Vluaxaam), 
king of Deihi, 232; died in 
Kangm (1863). 

BAf^Dt'R SHAH, king of Gujaral. took 
i conquered hlalwa 
in; took Chnorgarh (1535), 

125, 

BAHMAM, dyiuMIy (I5l7-im), Ixiv j 
apnsl o< Gulbuiri, 331 • moved to 
BkIm-. 3«T. 

BAIRD, Sir Dmid (ITiT-ldSW), u Stt- 
tnga-pMam. 

dynmty (1492.1609). al 
•• «o"<t«rfed by Cokonda. 

."AO IL laM Pcalnra, attacked 
5??^ 5144 ; adopted Nana 

oalub, 292. 

BM^AN, king of DtOlu (1204-M), tomb. 

BENGAL, Hindu kinga at Oaur; Mualim 
conquaat (1200). 


■.AMw TTuiiwn, ofjeemwr* 

R«niitSi'fh (IMI). 2M. 
dynarty (UM- 

_ i*K4), 109. 

BE^IEJUISa)^). jml mmfaMC. m 

Otihi, 235; at Srmiigar, 52^ 
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BHONSLA (Mihrtiia), KTMid/tiher oi 
Sh^tt, 544. 

BIKANER, M*h«rai«iCPf, 174. 
BINDUSARA (207-274 ».c.>. fa*bff of 
A*ok*» 51. , , 

BIRBAL, lUja. Minuter of Akber. hm 
U Kalpi, 140 : luU«l on N.W. Frontwr. 

U1r‘ SINCH DEO 

foomkd dynMty it Gwiibof (IW^ w. 
ilUSE, Sir /ifxlv Ouindt, (l»o7-l»W7). 

CelcuRa, •acfitiM. . . 

BOURQUIEN, Loun. drf«U«l « D«l™ 

<1803), 1(03. _ . . 

BRAHMAN CAV^. Jofo^ww, «. 
Montpcnr, 25 ; Elijh*nu. 21: 

S3 ; Bcx-tkU. 838 ; Bidjmi. SS7 , 
PKtadikd. 8!«V i Oonwialwl. 351. 
Bl'DDHA (Sikyimuni. CJiunnvi). 1; 
fint lennon K **0 1 «; Srav» 

(25 ywr*). 284 : it AJodbn (0 jom). 
S8S: cniertd NtrrifU Ki««».,2»^ 
BUDDHIST CANTS. 24; 

S'Mik. 31: Al««i. 53-8; ElUwm, 01; 
Aimnolii*^. Bich, 120; Jiin»- 

pin... 

(1750). 445; In North«n UiK^ 

0753). 337: Inlr»Tn«li«y with Tipn 
Subin. e : died d Pondicherry (I •85). 
445. 

CABRAL, Pedro Alvum (PortuirieM). 

ii Cochin (1500), 438, , , . 

CAMOEN3. port. W^. Li^. 440 i 
rt Dimiin (1534). IM ; U G«». »«»• ^ 
CAMPBELL. Sir Cohn. Lord Clyd., rt 
Chini«n«U (l»4»). 41)0: rrtwvrd 

Lucknow (1858). 2M., 

CASNI.SG, Lord, Govemor-Ooier^ 
Viceroy (1858). proclrtnrtnm M AlUh- 
•bwl. 38; formed Cencnl Provtnee. 
(1801), 110. „ . 
CAREV, WUlmm (170M^). 

nuirtonrt)r to Indii (1703), 103. 
CEYLON, hirtorr of. 507. _ . . , 

CHAIT SINGH. R«)». Z«nindir of 
Brtrtm, 71. 


tHA^Dkl?* drnorty in Bundelklwnd 
(MO-1204), 142. _ 

CIUNDRACUPTA I mi.2»7 JX.), rt 
HiUlipiirn. 51 1 rt Srrtmuo BelioU. 
401 

CHANDRAOUrrA n. 

CHANDRA4JUKTA Ill. Vikrwnidity. 
(375-413). 248, , .... 

CHARNOCK. lob. Chief rt KintnlMur 
nwi). »)7 : founds CileutU (KWO), 

CTlAuflAN!^.'^l^W, 231: rt Et.wih 
to 1302. 200. _ 

CHERAS (r. 350). enpitri Krtiir. eon* 
quered by Cho^ .. . 

CHINGIZ KHAN, Tuirt Chirf. riiiied 
In to (1221), 407. . 

CHirrACAlNCr, Mu«h,l kin«» (1008); 
crtlcd to Briti.li (1704)), 517. 


CHOLA kin|. (007-1310). 451 : tn 

CUviT'feobert (1725- 74), L ord. Bii; 
rt Atert. 402: iUpprtrted Arupu 
pirrtaD75e), 8: rdieved Cdcutto. 

5s; woo .1 PUuty, >00. 

COcYE, Sir E)Te 

300 ; won rt Wuidtwirti (L W). 444 . 
rrupnircd At«ie (•**!’)• 4< W; l ook 
Pondicherry (1”91L 445: won rt 
PortoNoroOTSI).447; rtnhohnghur. 

414, 448. 

CORNWALLIS, Mmhotm. Go»ww- 
Cimmi (twice), c : CrtSined Brttc^re 
(1701), 404 : trciy with TNpu. 407 , 
tomb U CJhtopur (1805). 306. 

COTTON. Sir Arthur, li^. 
CUNNlNUliAM, OcnerdSir Alrtunder. 

Oirretor of Archrtoloinf. lt«7- 
CURZON. Icird. rttciwrtd. Motum., 
Viceroy. Ixtiv. tzxxvi: Victan. Memo- 
rid, Cdeuit.. 04 : rc«or»tionaf Diu^ 
i-Am rt Delhi. 235 : Cotonrtioo Durber 
(19oi!l) 235; errcteil nwnumrnl U 

DALIIOL'SIE, Mrttioei. of, (Jovernoc- 
(fonenl. rdlw.y policy, bnxitt; Prri 
■nficiinl (1H62), 6«t2e 

DANlELl.,Thom« md WiUiem, ^ieU, 

1)5 ; in Cdcutta (1780-88), in Lucknow, 
225: rt Midur.( 1702), 402. 

DANI.SH Srtilemenu. Sermpore, 103 ; 
Trmquebrt, 440 : Bd«»«. 324 : 

DARK*1i&iKbVlPd2E«^rtin of Shdi 
■dun. «Mcol^. 242. 

DAN^ Fiwici., founded MwItm (1030). 

DE WHGNE. Benoii. Ocne^ of Scinto 
won rt Mrfti (17W), I 73 -. .r rtrt^ 
jmeir round Delhi. 210 ; retired (1700), 

DUFreRlN, l8ird. eftenrard. M»^wn[h 
Viccfuy, .tinned Upper Burro. (1886), 

DUPLEIX (1W7-1704), NUnito (I7M). 

leie ; 11 Pondicherry (11 41-54), 446, 
dutch Srttlemcnw: Prtn^ 48; 
Surrt (1010), IW 1 “«««*'!,«: 
Bdanre, 324 ; (Thnwani (1045), 105. 
MaiulipMuti. 330; PulKrt 
447: Cmbty. l&O: Bimbprtrtn. 337^, 
Srtlm (1047). <32; 

444; Nctrombu. 5«0: Jiffn., 500; 
C.dle. 580. 

EDWARDES. Col. Sir llerbert, at 
Muhui (1848), 474 ; Commurtoner « 
Pediawir (1857), 608 ; Butnu M (brt 
tinned after him, 505. 
F.LLENBORDUGH. E«1 of. Covernw- 
Generd. ordered Flirt Af«hen Ww 

English' Setllementi, Pip^ 

prtrtn (loST 530: Mrtln- (1030). 
SuTlloo«hly (lOfi). N'dcint. how, 
24: DrtX* 0««0). 513: Ciidddirt^ 
Fort St. Devid (1600). <<7: 

(1035). 438: Kiifwar (1038). SM; 
Surrt (1012). 153; Brorth (1014), 150 ; 
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ENGLISH ScCtkmenu— tem$d. 
fimbar (16M), 2; Amecffo (l<k^), 
464: Vct«urU(ir72). 444. 

FA HIAN. Chifveag piicnni* m IndU 
<^D. 40t«tO), at Bcnarta, 70; si 
Ssmsch, 80 ( 81 I'amlulu 107; si 
Muttra, 208. 

FAIZl, poet Uureste oi Akbsr (I688-#&). 
2SM. 

FARRL'KHSIYAR, Mo«faul kinc <1718- 
1710), grwttcd h|^t« to E.I. Company, 
9l». 

FERCUSSON, JsixMt (1808-86), 

KIROZ*°sflAH. Tuchl«) (13&1-W). 
evi) built Fironhwl, Delhi, 900; m 
Kwiar., £72; fouixM Httaw, bulk 
canal, 3174 ; lounded Fe t oa e poca, 27ft; 
jaunpur (IM^ 286. 

FlFE, Gen, J. G. (I82&-<M). 

FORBES, lamaa (I74»-IM1«). 

FOROE, CoL, aran at Buena <17&0>, 
100 : captured N. Circan from French, 
337 ; aiormcd Nfaaulipatam. 330. 

FRENCH Settlam c n t a, Chandemaiore 
(1A73), made over to Indu in October, 
lOM ; I’ondicbcrry (1072), tU ; Mabe 
(1726). 441: Karikal, 440 ; Yanaon, 338. 

GAEKWAR of Baroda, 167. 

CANUHI. M. K. (1800.1048), bonrii. 

H.M. GEORGE V, Kina Emperor, 
viaited Indu aa Prince of Walea. with 
PtiiKtaa Mare (1906). Coranaeiun 
Durbar at Delhi, with (iuten Mary 
(191II. 24a 

GHULAM KHADIR, RohiBa free¬ 
booter, blinded Shah Alam (1768), 236 ; 
barbaroualjr eaecuted ; auppoaed areve. 
260. 

GILLESPIE. Sir RoUo (1700-1814). 
auppreaacd VtUote mulinT (1000), 410 ; 
kiUed in GurUu War. 270 ; arave, 203. 

GODDARD, General (1740-«i). taxi. 

GOHAD, Rana of (Dholpur), Gwalior loat 
and reatored and loat aaeta, 146. 

GOMEL Raiputi. 187. 

GOLCO.NUA, Miaalim kinaa oL Saa 
(Jutb Shahia. 

COND kuiga. capital Sirpur (1240), 377 ; 
at Chanda, 100 ; at MnUla, 111. 

GOUGIL Lb^ won at Xiahnraipur 
(1843), 146; enounaaded in mkh 

Ware, 270 ; won at Gu^ (1840), 400 

GREF.K kinaa, la. 

GUlARATTMualim kinaa (1900-15721. 

GUt^A. Imperial or aath dTTuaty, lai; 
ftanealoar ■* Muttra, 390; in 

Kaihuwar, 100. 


HAIDAR ALI (1718-12). oaurpar of 
Mraoce (1701), laxii ; emn at (UUIor* 
(lf60), 427: captured Chandraatri 
(1781), 964 ; Kutnool, 3»6; Dharwar 
(1778), 308 : tomb. 40ft. 

HARI SINGH NALWA. Sikh acncral, 
extended Hildi t errit ory to the Khyber 
Paee (1823), killed near Jamrud (1837), 
600 

HARSHA (auft-47), Ixh. 

HA.STING.S, VTarren {1722-1818), 
Govemor-Gcncral (1774.8M. tavai, ba ; 
famUed Tibetan monaatety (1776). 
103; duel with Philip Francia 11780), 


IM; aibir of Raia Chak Sinafa (1781), 
71 : affair of Bcamma of Oudh 0776), 
284 : RohiUa War, 281. 

HAVELOCK, General Sir Henry, ftru 
relief of Lucknow and death there. 20ft. 

HEBER. RcahuM (1783-18£«). Bubop of 
CelculiB (1823), 80; wmca Jamry 
thnmfk India, 

HE.NRV the Naviaator. Prince of Poctuaal 
(1304.1440), laviu. 

HIUEN TSANG, Chincae ptlarim, bdi: 
travailed tn India (A.O. 420.46). ami 
viaited Allahabad (ft4S), ; Budh Gaya 
(AS6), 46 : Aiania (040), 64 ; Benarra, 
7U : Samaib. 80; Muttra (034), 203 ; 
luUundur, 207; Manikyala. 400; 
Aloe (040h 473; Muhan (fttl), 474 : 
Hardwar, 270; Aj^ya, 186; a^ 
Bexweda (046), 338. 

HODSON, Maior, captured kina of 
DUhi. 244 ; crave at Lucknow (1868). 

HOLKAA Chiefi of Indore. 121. 

HOLIVELI,, John Zepheniah (1711.08), 
in *' Black tlolr.*' 00. 

HOME, Lieut., Bencid Enainecn, ted 
party m Kaabmir Gate. 234; (fcilM 
moo after*at da in a ainSlar cxp4oit). 

HOSHANG SHAH. Ghori, /i^Kbmn. 
kma of Mandu (1400.36). 

HOYSALA BALLALA dynaaty (100ft- 
1345), Halebid capital (lOOft), mov^ to 
Tonnur (1320), 400. 

HUMAYUN, .Mcwhul (1630-60). esp- 
turtd Chunsr (1»37) uid lose to Sber 
Shsh Sur, 4S; ttorm^ Cbampsncr 
<I&»),9D| ; k»«CstKs^(IM0),S9O: 
fior ftfteco yesn, 4TlE; tomb. 

HUVISHKA, Kwhsn Idnc. buak Msmk* 
yals ftups, 409. 


dynsity of Berar (1464- 

I&74). 109. 

IMPEY, Sir £li>^ Qurf Justice of 
^ncal (l774-6fK trisd Nsnd Kumsr, 


Rajputs, 199-SOl. 

Mushsl Emperor (1606- 
16^). too of Marism Zamsni. : 
pernor at AUabtbsd, S9; rsceferd 
^ Tbomw Ros st Ajmir (1616). 176 ; 

A^rn (161S). tlS; at 
Jjjjore, 484 ; tn Kashmir, 610 ; tomb, 

JAl SINGH It. founded J^pur. sstrono- 
A Btrv 


oUCTTsinriea at'Btrans. 76; 

,isisSEa.»r‘ ““ 

JAIN litatuea. Gwalior, 147; Sravena 
»•««>«». 401 ; Manaaloce. 443; Palan- 
cbei^ 308. 

TS!’**?*. **“»a«>ath, 40; Mukxa- 
fSi" •'^•“(bata. 117: LUaipur. 

D j •**: Khairabo, 143; 

Ba^ 143; PitaiL 107rMouot Abu. 
r5?id junawadli. 194); 
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■^IKl OIU), 11 
; Sontfulb- 


lAIPUR, of, m. 

IANAKACHAR^A. trclule 
HdfbM. 400; Bchir. 401 

lrff?<WA Ro>pu«K 190. 

IHAUX Rjijpjirt. 106. IM. 

JODHPljR, «rf, I'l. 

KALINGA kirwp, KhirarcU (1&H.63 

KAN'ikHKA, Kmhio king. foumlMl 

KASh!^{IR. Hindu Iumj. LJitidUy* 

gU.00); Muiiiin.Shoh.MirM founder, 

KIWCDESH 

rukhi. cooquered by Akb«r 
KNOX. RjinJfurb*, reUevod P»ir«« (1 < 00). 

K^-I-NUR diomond. SS8 ; nk»n by 
Nadir ShmK 2S2, 

KSHATRAPA. dynaaly in KaUiiawar 
(T8-090). 

LAKE. Lord (1744.1800), caprured 
Aligarh, *89 1 A«r», SI*! 
oJu 7 i 80S), 9^; won •< Laawan. 
iiSr bo2^ Uha’nupur (1804). SD3 ; 

lj5!fvAUIT?'X*'^ Ruler of Kaahmir 
(7S4.flO). 6*4. . . . . 

IJUXY, Baron de ToUeiuW. armed 
(1758), aitackcdTanjore. 451 ; baaiewed 
Kon Si. Geonja (17M). 417 : 
at WandiwaahfKOO). 444 ; aurrendcred 

PiydicbctlT (K81). »«i «««««* 

IwVWR^iNCt Sir Henry Monigoenery. 
horn Matara (InOO). 587 
276 ; RcsKlent in Lahore (1W6). 

ConuniMioocr, Punkb UM0)> A.C^ C. 
tn Riiputsna (1^*63). Chirf Coenmi^ 
tionerg (>udh (IH57) ; iliea of wounds 
■I Lu^nowg 2M. . 

IJ4WHENCE. Sir John (IM1.,9>. Load 
(1M9). rir« Lhief Comimaaiow. ^ 
Ucul.-Govemor of the Pun;ab (18M- 
1850); Viceroy of India (ISdJMW). 
I,AWRESCE. SV]SiC[ 

(^l(»7.1775). •• fathw <rf the lirfian 
Xrniy " (1748), « Ti^raopoly (L 53 , 
454 ; defended Fort Sc George (li58), 

|;(JDi kinga of I>eUu 1 Bahlol 

conquered Jaunpur. *87 ; tomb. toJU 
Sakandar (148»-17) made Ama 
capital (1501). *1*; ***’ 

Ibrahim (l5l7-*<)) look Gwalior. 145, 
kiUcd el Panipai, *57. 

MACAULAY, 1^ (I(W7.5S). 
.MACKESON. CotmnJaeiotwr 0* Peehe. 
arar, murdered (Ib68)|M16. . 

.MAH5arL^R5?rk.°q5«.»U: baltlefleld. 

MAHAVIRA, founded Iain rrflgioiY la. 
MAHAY ANA, form of DuddhiamJ^L 

inia Ceytoo. 5«7. 


MAHMUD BIGARA, king of 

(1459.1611), captured Junagadh (147*), 
IMi look ^penir (1484). *01; 

torob It SarUwia Iw. 

MAhSiUDWGHAZNI (997.1090), 
look .Muhan (1005). 474; meaded 
Kangra (1008). *7*: aacked Muttra 
(1017)/SOS : deatroyed Sotnnalh(10*5), 

197 

MAHMUD GAWAN, milder of 
mani kinga, c»P»u^, Sf 
SOI ; goreinor of Rakhur (14*8), So-; 
executed by Muhxmmad Shxh lit 
(UHU, 367. 

MALIK A.MBAR.min»tcrof laai NiW 
Shahi king, founded Aurangabad 
(1910). W. .... .j 

NtALIK KAFUR. general of Ala ud dm. 

hie; eaecuted 1319, 

.MAN SINGH. Raia of Jaipur (159*- 
1915), aenc^ of Akbar. alem ; am- 

quarcdOr^(109*), SOi 

MARCO POLO. Veneny "* 

India, retuming from China (IS98), *9. 
MARIAM.UZ.ZAMANI.wife Akbar. 
daughter of Raja Bhar Mai of Jaipur, 

MjStIN, General Claude (Frmch), *48. 
MEDOWS, General, etotmed Nandidrug 
(1701) w7. 

MCTCALFE. Charlee Tbeophilua (1785. 

MIHI&VKL’LA Uaii; eapilal ai 
Sialkot, 404. . 

MIR JAFIR. Nawab ofBengal by ^ ^ 
of Cliee (1757), 95; granled 24 
Parganaa, 85; rttigned. 

MIR JUMIA, Nwrab o f Ifeny al. 

Dacca. 51S : another at Cjoleoni^ STS. 
MIR KASI5I, aucceeded Mir J*^. 
lind to Motwhyr. dmrn out <17M). 
SOS; ordered Patna maaaacrr. 48; 

MOVrSlMERY. Sir Robert. Judicial 
Ccaienia ai oner. then LiwL.Govertior 
of the Puiuab (1859-65). 4,6. 
MUAZZAM, wm of Aurinnb. aroo 
emptre near Dhotour, and enuUed 
hhadur S)udi foL . . , 

MUBARAK SHAIL ^Saiyad king o( 
Delhi (14*1.33), tomh. *46. 
MUHAMMAD, the Ptot^. 
MUHAMMAD. AH (1717.95), Nawab of 

Mt^lAADdAD OF GHOR. SeeShahab 

MUHAAIMAU IBN TUGHLAQ (ISSS- 

M^nliXlMAli ^'Ai^Si^ ISShi 

NaSrShah07»),*5». ^ . 

MUMTAZ.I-MAHAU 

jAhsna died *t Ourhinpur (16»), 34. 
comb n*ij Mmhil), *1^ .a . 
MUNRO. Sir H^r. iook.M«b« (1791). 
441 : won at Buaar (1*94), 48, took 
Poo^idiern (l^L 445. . 

MlTRliHID KULl"Ki^', Nawab of 


MY 


lY^wkfMaHerajaa of, 40*. 
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NADIR SH.\H (l«»K.1747), of Pema. 
won ai KamaU ; aodked Delhi 
(1736), £81. 

NANA FARNAVIS, mmicter of ibc 
Pemhwaa (177^160U), tmpoMd Con- 
ventioci of Warsaum (1779). 344 ; 
Udcd to lake TIiim (17f<0). £9; dM 
IKIU. 

NANA SAHIB (Dhuodho Pam), aJopCed 
•oti of laaC Pcehwa, Ixvui. 

NAPIRR. Sir Chariaa, conquered Sind at 
Niiani and Dabo <1H43), 472. 

NAYAKKAN dsma^ m Madura (1420* 
1786). bes’; at Dtndtgil, 437. 

NICHOLSON. Bric^*Ccnrral John, at 
Hoti ManUn (1857). 507 : aiTrimmu 
Chat, 271 ; killed a( Delhi. £82 ; grare. 
230. 

NIS^M SHAHI king! of Ahmadnagar 
(I400*16U(». 350. 

NIZAMS OF HYDERABAD. 368. 

NOR'm-U'EST FRONTIER PRO* 
VINCE, conatiiuicd 1001, 507. 

NOKTOTwEST PROVI.SCES. under 
a LieuK.*GoverTK>r, capital at Agra 
(1835*50). 212; Oudh added (1877); 
Unitad ProviiKca under a Govemnr 
(1020). SO. 

NCR iAHA.V. wife of Jahandr. aunt of 
Mumtaa i Mahal. 213; oimghier of 
Ittmad ud daula. 221. 

OC*HTERI.ONT. (;«ncrmJ Sir David. 
Political 4\aent at l^alhiana (1800), 
£65; at Naairabad (181H), 180 • in 
yean in India, died 18£5. grave. £63; 
monument Calcutta, 100. 

ORISSA. Keaari djnaaty (474*950). SSO : 
flanga Deb dynaaty. 326; conquered 
by Mbar. 1566. by .Mahrattaa. by 
Briti^ 1M)3. 

OCDHrNawaba, hrtet hereditary Waiin 
SafdW Jang. 216 ; at Fyzabad, £n4 : at 
Laicfcnow. £95; Oha» ud dm Haadar 
ftrat king (IHIM); Uat king depoacd 
(1856). 295. 

OUTIIAM, General Sir Jamee (In05*63). 
Chief Commieaioncr of Oudh (1856). 
£96. 


PAL1.AVAS (600*600). capital Con- 
kan r a r n . 423. 

PANDAVAS. legendary, ali. 

PAN D VAN kinga at Madura, 456; 
raided Ceylon (1001). 567. 

PEEJ*. Sir Wdliam. Captain. R.N.. won 
at Khajuha, £92: Naval Brigade 
Colm Campbell; died (1858) at 
Kanpur, £91. 

PEMON, French general with Scindia, 
auccecdcddeUaiimc(1790). aurrirndc^ 
to Britiah (IHixh). £H9; reored to 
Chioeura. 

PERTAB SINGH. Maharaja Sir. Regent 
of lodhpur. Ruler tjf Idar, 172. 

PESIIWAS, Mahraita ; Baiajt Viaheanalh 
(1714); Bait Rao 1 (17£1): Balaji Ban 
Kao (1710) { Maoto (1761): 

Nerajrm Rao (1774) ; Baji Rao If. \mt 

A 17(^1818), facri. 

DIORA RAI (Prnhrl R^) of Kaiiaui. 
M 231; bnwmjSiriuna 

UlttllL XM; dWucwi by Stuhab ud 
to Ohori (IIM), 258. 


PORTUGUESE SenUenenu. Bombay 
and Bancin (153^. 2; Chaul (1522). 
2S: Thana.20: Itonan (1559), 153; 
Sural. 153 ; Cambay, 150 ; Goa. 3«2 ; 
Caimanon (1505), 442; Aotodira, 
444; Cochin 0505), 438; Tanfaaaen 
(I5IU). 403 ; Anjcn^ 404 ; Tulicorin 
(1510), 402 : Nr,ap«tam, 453; Porto 
No»o, 44T; .Madraa (1504), 414 ; 
Hooghlr (1537). 100; Syriam (1659). 
538 ; CWlon (1507). io7. 

QUEEN EMPRESS VICTORIA. Pru- 
clamicion, 38 ; Empraa (1877), 239. 
QUTB SHAHI, .Muabm kuct of 
Gokonda (1512-1087). 373 ; aiKonda- 
palU. 378. 

QUTB-UD-DIN AIBAK. (cnrral of 
Sbahab ud din, captured DdU (1193), 
247; licfnnrd Rak of Bcnarea, 81 ; 
captured Kod, 2x0; Kanaui, 290; 
became Kinc of Delhi (1200-10), lair. 

RAliHORA OR RAGHAVA RAO 
(1734-84), Peahtra, depoaed, Mmahl aid 
of Bombay, Couned, Tre«y of Sural 
(1775), later denouiKed from Calcutta, 
Ixai. 

RANjrr SINGH. Sikh Malurik. Ivtii; 
aeixed Amniiar (1(8)2), 208 ; FarUkol 
(1807), 270 ; Treaty of Amtilaar (1809), 
2M;occupkd Altocfc (1813), 805; 
.Multan (1818). 474 ; Kaahmir (1819). 
519 j Peahawar (1823), 510 ; mat Ixird 
William Bcntinck at Rupar (1831), 200 ; 
die d IM. *)!). 

RASHTHAKLfTA rulera, Hindu; 

Daotidurn (725-55), 04. 

RATHOR K^la. 171. 

ROE, Sir Theanaa, ambaiaador from 
Jamea I, at Burhanpur (1014), 34 ; at 
Ajmer (1010), 175, 

ROHllXA WAR (1773-74), 281. 

Sir Hu^ aftenrarda Lord 
Strallknaim, Indii; relicrad Saucor, 
188; 1 ^ ;hanai (185S) 139; de¬ 

fied Tanua Topi at Kalpi, 140; 
victory at Gwalior, 145. 

SAI^-niO.\L\S. leacnda, 421. 

(^•■•rr RetnlMrdll, 204. 
S’AI^ID AH.MAD KHA.N, founder 
L'nlveraity (1875). 290. 
Mahmu of Gwalior. 144. 
Af-AM. kina of Delhi (1769- 
f*'* Uiwani to B.L Company 
(1705), bliiKled (1788), 235. 

.SHAH.\B ud din (Muhanunad bin 
^) Ghori. kiiw of Ghanai (HH4); 

Emperor (1027- 
1A5^; aa Prino# Khurram, look 
Butdm (1024). 52; look Hooahly 
(lOM). 106; buOl +il MahaCxt*: 

0«!H-8T); Dtfhi (1038- 
1050); ^It palace, Lahore, 484; 
-.orpoaed, died (1005). 212. 

(1779-1842). 

ACHARVA, Iriii. 

SHARQI kinn of launpur (1397-1559), 
Huaain Shah at 

Gwalior (1405), 145; hktory, 280. 
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SHER SHAH SUR. kin« of DtOa 
drora oal Hunuyun, look 
Owdior (IMS), MS ; built RohiM (on 
(ISIS). tW; kilM <l Koliniv. liS ; 
tomb at Saunm, 4S. 

SHL'JA-UD-DAULA, N»w»b Want of 
Oudh (I7S3.TS). dcfericd at Buxar 
(I7M>, K<: cai^ at Fyxabad. SM. 

SIKH Gt'RUS, xhr. . „ 

SIND, Sainina djfiiaaly (IMO-IW)#), 
captlal Tana : Aiibuna and Tuiuiana 
(IS^IOIS), 470; Kalhona and 
Talpun(I7««ulMS) at Hyderabad, 471. 

8 IVAJI, .Mahratta hero (ifcff-eO), Irri. 

SKINNER Colonel Jamca (I77S-IMI). 
at Delhi. S34. „ 

SUNGA dynaaty at Pataltputra (I8S-78 

SCRVi-DD-DAULA. Nawab of Bcncal 
(l75i.S7), took Calcutta, SS ; defeated 
at Plaaaey, 30#; exacutcd at .Mur- 
ah ida b ad, aOd. 

TAGORE. Sir Rabindranalb (IMI- 
IMI), poet. Nobel Prixa (1013). 3US. 

TAIJ’t'lls. of .Sitxl (17»3.I»14). 471. 

TANJORE. Mahratta Rajaa (ie74-lSS3), 
4SI. 

TA-VTIA TOPI. Mutiny leader, de¬ 
feated. 14S; bunted doam near Sipri. 
ISl. 

TATA. J. N. (IMS-1004), Paraeentagnale; 
Tatanaear, IIS. 

TAVERNIER, jean BafKiate, jewel 
merchant, at Burfaanpur (ISSS), 34: 
Auranobed, SS; Muttra. SOS ; Aara, 
SIS; aaw Koh-i-nur diamond, SS3; 
deacribed Peacock Throne, S35. 

TAYLOR, General Sir Alexander, Ben«al 
Enftneera (ISSS-1012), pruminmt at 
Siexe of Delhi. S3S. 

TAYLOR, Meadowa. ColoneL m 
Shorapur State (1M1-S3), lOS: at 
Oantanabad. 361 ; wrote Cati/rutmia 
a/ a That and Jlarw. 

TllOMAS. Geonr, aatlor adventurer, 
occupied Karnai (1706), S6S; Hanai, 
S76 : (rave at Bcrnatnporc, 33S. 

Tl.ML'R. Mnchul invader (ISOS), look 
Mukan. 474 ; defeated Muhammad 
Shah and aacked Delhi, S3I, 34S; 
Hardwar, S70. 

TIPU SULTAN, too of Haidar AB. of 
Myaore (I7S4-00): took Manfalore 
(iThS). 443; M>ni (17811). 362; 
ravaited Malabar (ITtiO), 430; loat 
Banealore (1701). 404; beaietad at 
Scringapataiii. made treaty (1703). 407 ; 
killed in ataault, 407. 

TOD, Jamea(I78S-lH36). wrote Ammti a/ 
Rmatthsm. 

TUMARS, at Delhi (ll«3). S3L 


UDAIPUR. Maharanaa of, 1S8. 


VAGHELA dynaaty of Anhibrara (I8S6- 
1287). 

VAS(» DA GAMA, arrivad at Cabctal 
(1408). 440; at Cochin (1602), 438; 
died there (1624). _ 

VASUDEk’A, Kuaban (182-2ID). 477. 

VENGi (<3uliikhyan) dynaaty at Rajah- 
mundry, 338. _ 

VIIAYA.NAGAR (hiodu) Rajaa (133S. 
16S6), 301; Krialiiianya (1600-30) at 
Sitnhaehalam, 337; (laru of Madraa 
(ISSO), 415. „ 

VIRA RAJA “ Saviour of Ckior* “ (1701), 
abdicated (1834), 400. 

WADIYAR. Hindu dynaaty of Myaore, 
txv. 

WACHORN Ueut. Tboenai (1800-60), 

WARANGAL, Kakatiya or Ganpad 

\VA^l?0?i. * Admiral, took Vijayadiw 
with Clive (175S). SI: conveyed hia 
foica to CUcutta, 86; bombarded 
Cbandemanore, 101; grave G757), ^ 

WELLESLEY. Sir Arthur (17S0-18SS), 
Duke ol WeUington, in India (1707- 
1804), with General Harria at Malvalh 
(1700), 404 ; at Scrinaapatam, tccond 
eieae. 407; commended in Myaora. 
look Poocia and won at Aaam (IM). 
occupied Ahmadnaxar, 350; Bur- 
hanpur, 54 ; look (Jawilgarii, 100. 

WELlESleV. Richard (176|L18«). 
i.eird MorrdrKlon, ahararirda MarniiM 
(1700), Governor-General (1707-1806). 
budt Government Houae. Calcutta, 
80 ; ordered laet Myaom Wer, hotii. 

WHEELER. Geeieral Sir Hui^ oom- 
nundcd at Kir^u' “>d killed, SOL 

WILl.INGDON. Merqueee of (18SS. 
1041), Governor of Bombey (1013-10): 
o( Madraa (1010-24); Viceroy of 

wIl^fv'lGrMnil Sir Archdele. Baronet, 
of Delhi (1803-74); BriaedieT at 
Meerut (l«67), won el G h e rieb a d . SSl^ 
commanded in aiege and eaptucv of 
Delhi, S3S. 

XAVIER. Saint Franaa (1606-62). liii; 
at Cochin (1630). 438; at Tmncvally. 
IS3; Shrine at Old Goa. 3S6. 

YADAVA (hindu) dyrraaty at Devagtri 
(1000-1314). 60. 

YALE. Elihu, Preaideni. .Madraa (1687- 
ISOI). 
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ADVEmSEMENTS 




\^1ien in Calcutta stay at 

|^“GRAN 

largest in the East 


500 rooms and bathrooms — the one and only 
hotel in CalcntU with 100 suites and rooms fully 

Centrally situated • 24 hours room 

ioncdli' 

II 


ur>con(litiu1>«( 

y9^0«^^^^*>onea • best cuisme • Prince’s 

ilub with international cabaret and 





Super Embassy Bar 
choice of the dietriminating titilor 
SYMBOL OF GOOD LIFJNC 

in OBEROl HOTEL 
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~ If w« were to look o»er the 
whole world to find out the 
country most richly endowed 
with *11 the weilth. power ind 
beauty that Nature can 
bestow. In some pam a very 
paradise on earth —I should 
point to 

India.’’ 

—Moa Muller 


No other country 

offers you these attroctions: 

# The Taj Mahal 
O Kashmir Valley—"The 
Tourist Paradise ’ 

0 Ellora and Ajanta Caves 
Brindavan Gardens in 
O Mysore 

Palm-studded, piauresque 
e Malabar 

and a host of other attrac- 
m tions ancient and modem 


• INDTKAVEL * friendly 

India Travel Service Ltd. 

PEOPLE'S BUILDING 

Sir PHIROSHAH MEHTA ROAD. BOMBAY 1 

l>.T.A approved Acents, recocnised by leidlne Steam¬ 
ship Companies. International Airline* ana Indian 
Airline Corporation 



THE HOTZ HOTELS 

HOTEL CECIL LAURIES HOTEL 

DELHI AGRA 

Telephone: 26111 Telephone: 25 


Air-conditioned rooms available 

CATERING DEPARTMENTS UNDER EXPERT 
SUPERVISION 

The Hotels with the Country-Club atmosphere, with 
fifty years of distinguished service under the same fimuly 
management. 

Both Hotels are situated in spacious private grounds 
and each has a swimming pool for the benefit of residents 
and visitors. 
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Whik travelling in India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
make your arrangements through 

ORIENT EXPRESS 

TRAVEL SERVICE 

Our services include: 

Air, Rail and Steamer Tickets:—Information, 
reservation and tidcets for domestic and international 
airlines, Indian Gos'emment Railways and principal 
steamsUp lines. 

Hotel Reservations:—Reservation of hotel accom¬ 
modation. 

Tours:—All expense tours covering places of 
touristic interest for individuals as weD as large parties. 

Big-game hunting, trekking and mountaineering 
arrangements. 

English speaking guides, transfer and sightseeing 
arrangements. 

Personal accident and baggage insurance and en¬ 
cashment of travellers’ cheques. 

Personalised service and advice on what to see, 
where to go, good rcsuurants, local events, shopping 
and tipping. 


THE ORIENT EXPRESS CO. LTD. 

Head Office: 

HOTEL MARINA, NEW DELHI, i 
PhacM: 4SisS C«blni OREXPRESCO 

Caktuta Office: 

NORTON BUILDINGS 

I St 2 OLD COURT HOUSE CORNER, CALCUTTA, i 
Phone*: City j6»s. Brnh iSm Cabin: OREXPRESCO 
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